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Abel,  James  F.:  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  141,  no.  5,  Jan.;  280,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  in  other  countries,  32,  no.  1,  Sept.;  63,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
126,  no.  4,  Dec.;  158,  no.  5,  Jan.;  270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  301-302, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  333, no.  9,  May;  international  language,  319-320, 
no.  9,  May;  specialization  abroad,  293-294,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
successive  stages  of  education  at  home  and  abroad,  133-134, 
no.  5,  Jan.;  training  leaders  in  the  business  world,  12-13, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Accelerated  pupils’  achievement,  31,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Accidents,  education  data,  58,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Accomplishment  quota,  31,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Acknowledgments,  162,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  education,  67,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Adjustment  and  guidance,  new  books  and  pamphlets,  327, 
no.  9,  May;  356,  no.  10,  June. 

Adolescent  children,  handbook,  365,  no.  10,  June. 

Adult  education:  California,  139,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Cleveland,  60, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  for  women,  Edinburg,  N.  Dak.,  109-110,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  homemaking  classes,  93,  no.  3,  Nov.;  new  books  and 
pamphlets,  100,  no.  4,  Dec.;  327,  no.  9,  May;  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  222-223,  no.  6,  Feb.;  public  forums,  349,  no.  10, 
June;  references,  13,  no.  1,  Sept.;  special  training  programs, 
361,  no.  10,  June. 

Adult  Education  Council  of  Metropolitan  Cincinnati,  137, 
no.  5,  Jan. 

Adult  reading,  268,  no.  7,  Mar.;  331-332,  no.  9,  May. 

Adviser  in  CCC  camps,  24-25,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Education— Federal  relationships 
to  education,  1-2,  no.  1,  Sept.;  report,  266,  no,  7,  Mar. 

Advisory  councils  of  representative  farmers  in  Iowa  assist 
in  agriculture  education,  28-29,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Advisory  service:  CCC  camps  through  libraries,  90,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  Office  of  Education,  188,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Aeronautics,  handbook,  69,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Age:  college  entrance,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Aged:  Social  Security  Board  payments,  270,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Agricultural  education,  149-150,  no.  5,  Jan.;  212,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
CCC  camps,  138-139,  no.  5,  Jan.;  progress,  317-318,  no.  9, 
May;  teacher-training,  329,  no.  9,  May. 

Agriculture:  Experiment  stations  directory,  14,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
registrations,  86-87,  90,  no.  3,  Nov.;  series,  58,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
Wisconsin’s  folk  high  school,  26-27,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Aids  for  teachers.  See  New  Government  aids  for  teachers. 

Air-conditioning,  facts,  28,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Alabama:  New  State  superintendent,  Albert  H.  Collins,  124, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  parent-education  program,  300,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Alaska:  Reindeer,  112-113,  no.  4,  Dec.;  school  and  hospital 
construction,  62,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Albany,  N.  Y.:  Parents’  study  groups,  291-292,  no.  8,  Apr. 

All-day  trade  and  industrial  training  programs,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  360-361,  no.  10,  June. 

All-Sokol  Congress,  366,  no.  10,  June. 

Alumni  university,  University  of  Michigan,  330-331,  no.  9, 
May. 

Alves,  H.  F.:  Report  of  study  on  uniform  statistical  reports 
of  State  school  systems,  122,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Amateur  broadcasters’  handbook,  99,  no.  4,  Dec.;  270,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Amateur  Cinema  League,  38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  meeting, 
Philadelphia,  249,  no.  7,  Mar. 

American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  meeting, 
Indianapolis,  75,  no.  3,  Nov. 

American  Association  for  Health  and  Physical  Education: 
New  department,  N.  E.  A.,  102,  no.  4,  Dec. 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars,  meeting,  New 
Orleans,  250,  no.  7,  Mar. 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  N.  E.  A., 
meeting,  Atlantic  City,  141,  no.  5,  Jan.;  officials,  290,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  program,  298,  no.  8,  Apr. 

American  Council  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Emotion 
to  the  Educational  Process,  report,  365,  no.  10,  June. 

American  Council  of  Guidance  and  Personnel  Associations, 
meeting,  Atlantic  City,  141,  no.  5,  Jan. 

American  Council  on  Education:  Meeting,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  281,  no.  8,  Apr.;  sponsor  of  motion-picture  survey, 
301,  no.  8,  Apr. 

American  Education  Week,  249,  no.  7,  Mar.;  program,  58, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  reference  list,  10-11, 13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

American  Educational  Research  Association,  awards,  365, 
no.  10,  June. 

American  Home  Economics  Association:  Consumer  educa¬ 
tion  service,  263,  no.  7,  Mar.;  resolutions,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

American  Legion:  American  Education  Week,  249,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

American  Library  Association,  meeting,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
313,  no.  9,  May. 

1  Index  prepared  by  Margaret  F.  Ryan,  Editorial  Division, 
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American  Medical  Association:  Radio  broadcasts  on  health 
education,  53,  no.  2,  Oct. 

American  Physical  Education  Association  merged  with 
Department  of  School  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
102,  no.  4,  Dec. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  meeting,  New  York 
City,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

American  Red  Cross'  46  radio  plays,  363,  no.  10,  June;  good¬ 
will  broadcast,  283,  no.  8,  Apr. 

American  School  Health  Association,  108,  no.  4,  Dec. 

American  School  of  the  Air.  CBS,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

American  Vocational  Education  Convention  (Arthur), 
149-152,  no.  5,  Jan.;  meeting,  Baltimore,  75,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Americanism,  essence,  248,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Americanization  in  Christmas,  Ariz.,  mining  camp,  104-105, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Among  the  authors,  8-9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  74-75, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  106-107,  no.  4,  Dec.;  140,  no.  5,  Jan.;  248,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  280-281,  no.  8,  Apr.;  312,  no.  9,  May;  348,  no.  10, 
June. 

Angell,  James  R.:  Educational  counselor,  NBC,  7,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Animals  and  owners  go  to  market,  360,  no.  10,  June. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Bulletins  on  classification,  achievements, 
and  programs,  123,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Anson,  Tex.:  High-school  auditorium,  63,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  excerpts, 
143-144,  146,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Anthon  (Iowa)  High  School:  Part-time  class  in  agriculture, 
263,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Anthropometric  measurements,  92,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Antioch  College:  Cooperates  with  industry,  287,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Antwerp,  Belgium:  Colonial  University,  134,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Apprentice  training:  Office  of  Education,  262,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
Seattle,  Wash.,  262,  no.  7,  Mar.;  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  114,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Appropriation  for  vocational  education,  67,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Aptitudes  tested  by  part-time  employment,  Lapeer,  Mich., 
48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Arboretum,  University  of  Wisconsin,  61,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Arizona:  Book  truck  serves  Indian  school,  365,  no.  10,  June. 

Arkansas:  Student  home  economics  clubs,  329,  no.  9,  May. 

Art:  Colony,  Nespelem,  Wash.,  364,  no.  10,  June;  exhibition 
of  water  colors,  available  for  colleges,  124,  no.  4,  Dec.; 

”  .registrations,  55-56,  no.  2,  Oct.;  WPA  centers,  New  York 
City,  158,  no.  5,  Jan.;  work  of  college  students,  Department 
of  the  Interior  gallery,  92,  no.  3,  Nov.;  101-102,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Arthur,  C.  M.:  141,  no.  5,  Jan.;  American  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Convention,  149-152,  no.  5,  Jan.;  vocational  education 
progress,  317-318,  333,  no.  9,  May;  vocational  summary, 
28-29,  no.  1,  Sept.;  48-49,  no.  2,  Oct.;  78-79,  83,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
114-116,  no.  4,  Dec.;  147-148,  154,  no.  5,  Jan.;  262-263,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  298-299,  no.  8,  Apr.;  328-329,  no.  9,  May;  360-361, 
no.  10,  June. 

Aruba:  Lago  Community  School,  32,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Aspects  of  American  literature  in  series  of  broadcasts,  CBS, 
99,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education,  meeting,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  249,  no.  7,  Mar.;  350,  no.  10,  June. 

Association  Montessori  Internationale,  training  course,  158, 
no.  5,  Jan. 

Association  of  American  Colleges,  meeting,  Chicago,  Ill., 
107,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Association  of  American  Geographers,  meeting,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  75,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Association  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  meeting,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  122,  no.  4,  Dee. 

Association  of  Urban  Universities,  20,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Atlanta,  Ga.:  Educational  council,  267,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Atlanta  University:  Cooperation  with  other  institutions, 
358-359,  no.  10.  June. 

Attendance  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  States, 
94,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Audio-Visual  Education:  Handbook,  7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  new 
books  and  pamphlets,  59,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Auditorium,  center  of  activities,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  155,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  high-school,  Anson,  Tex.,  63,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Auditory  aids,  141,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Australia:  Association  for  Preschool  Child  Development 
formed,  366,  no.  10,  June;  model  nursery  school,  366,  no. 
10,  June. 

Authors,  8-9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  74-75,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
106-107,  no.  4,  Dec.;  140,  no.  5,  Jan.;  248,  no.  7,  Mar.;  280-281, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  312,  no.  9,  May;  348,  no.  10,  June. 

Auto  mechanic  shop  in  Quoddy  Village  project,  83,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Average  number  of  days’  attendance,  1935-36,  94,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Average  salary  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals 
(Blose),  254-255,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Aviation  trades,  study  by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education,  328,  no.  9,  May. 
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Baccalaureate  of  secondary  education,  France,  32,  no.  1. 
Sept. 

Back  copies,  School  Life,  15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  46,  no.  2,  Oct.;  126, 
no.  4,  Dee.;  158,  no.  5,  Jan.;  320,  no.  9,  May. 

Badger,  Henry  G.:  College  receipts  and  expenditures,  284- 
285,  302,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Baker,  O.  E.:  312,  no.  9,  May;  population  prospects  and 
public  schools,  305-307,  no.  9,  May. 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Occupational  classes  for  girls,  28,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  public  schools:  Picture  for  cover  of  School  Life,  106, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Barnhart,  Earl  W.:  278,  no.  8,  Apr.;  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  280-281,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Bathurst,  Effie  G.:  281,  no.  8,  Apr.;  conservation  activities 
for  children,  277,  302,  no.  8,  Apr.;  curriculum  values  of 
travel,  353-354,  no.  10,  June;  progress  in  teaching  conserva¬ 
tion,  41-42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Beadle  Centennial  observed  by  South  Dakota,  91,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Beginning  texts  in  reading,  332,  no.  9,  May. 

Belgium:  Higher  institute  of  commerce,  12,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Poiytechic  Faculty  of  Mons  Centennial,  21,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia:  Institutions  of  higher  education,  88, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Beloit  College:  Religious  survey,  31,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Berea  College  (Kentucky),  273-274,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Berkeley,  Calif.:  Students  use  script  exchange  service,  21, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Berry  College  (Mount  Berry,  Ga.),  273,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.:  School  survey,  124,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Better  Farmer  program,  North  Carolina,  29,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Beust,  Nora:  Appointed  to  Office  of  Education  staff,  120, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  281,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Bookmobile,  351-352,  no.  10, 
June. 

Bibliographies  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  (McCabe), 
76-77,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Bilingualism:  A  handicap,  93,  no.  3,  Nov.;  mental  develop¬ 
ment,  a  study,  124,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Birds  and  soil,  conservation,  277,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Birmingham,  Ala.:  Character  development,  30,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Birth  registrations  checked  by  school  enrollments,  118,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Birth-rate  statistics,  1930-1936,  54,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Blacksburg,  Va.:  Vocational  agriculture  project,  79,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Blatz,  William  E.:  Conference  on  Dionne  quintuplets,  121, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Blind:  Mississippi,  aided  by  WPA,  157,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Social 
Security  Board  payments,  270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  students  broad¬ 
cast,  325,  no.  9,  May. 

Blose,  David  T.:  Average  salary  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
principals,  254-255,  no.  7,  Mar.;  length  of  public-school 
term,  316,  no.  9,  May;  per  pupil  cost  in  public  schools,  111, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  school  attendance  by  States,  94,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Book  lists:  88,  no.  3,  Nov.;  327,  no.  9,  May. 

Book  selection,  331-332,  no.  9,  May. 

Book  truck,  serving  Indian  schools,  Arizona,  365,  no.  10, 
June. 

Book  wagon— parent  education  in  Vermont,  16,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Bookkeeping:  Employment  opportunities,  278,  296,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  enrollment,  278  no.  8,  Apr. 

Bookmobile  (Beust),  351-352,  no.  10.  June. 

Books  and  pamphlets.  See  New  books  and  pamphlets. 

Books  for  elementary  schools,  88,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Boston  University:  New  School  of  Business  Administration 
30,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Botanical  laboratory,  University  of  Iowa,  61,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Boutwell,  William  Dow:  74,  no.  3,  Nov.;  “Brave  New 
World”  broadcasts,  70-72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Pan  American  Day, 
256-257,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio:  Young  Farmers’ Association,  116,  no. 
4,  Dec. 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will”  (Longfellow),  248,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Brandt,  Rose  K.:  Author  of  The  Colored  Land,  158,  no.  5,  Jan. 

“Brave  New  World”  broadcasts  (Boutwell),  70-72,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  new  radio  series,  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  program,  59,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  71-72,  75,  no.  3,  Nov.;  107,  no.  4,  Dec.;  283,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Bread  Loaf  School  of  English,  Middlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  331,  no.  9,  May. 

Brentwood  Cooperative  Hall,  University  of  California,  331, 
no.  9,  May. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.:  Home  visiting  plan,  267,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Bridgeport,  Ill.:  Oil-field  training  course,  116,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Broadcasting:  Facilities,  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School, 
155,  no.  5,  Jan.;  library, University  of  Michigan,  288,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  N.  E.  A.  on  the  air,  52,  no.  2,  Oct.  See  also  Radio 
programs. 

Broadcasts:  Educational,  59,  no.  2,  Oct.;  for  foreign  countries, 
99.  no.  4,  Dec.  See  also  Radio  programs. 

Broken  homes:  Children,  269,  no.  7,  Mar. 
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Brooklyn  Technical  High  School,  broadcasting  facilities,  155, 
no.  5,  Jan. 

Broome,  Edwin  C.:  On  freedom  of  principals  and  teachers  to 
initiate  new  plans,  300,  no.  8.  Apr. 

Brown  University:  Change  in  requirements  for  A.  B.  degree, 
30-31,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Budget — Los  Angeles  school  district,  60,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Buffalo,  N.  V.:  Exposition  of  work  of  public  schools,  91,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

Buffalo  seal,  280,  no.S,  Apr.;  page  1  of  cover,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Building  the  Flag,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  117,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Bulletin  board.  See  Educators’  bulletin  board. 

Bulletin  soon  off  press,  259,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Experiment  Station,  film  on  modern 
engines  available,  110,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Bureau  of  Standards:  Time  conversion  chart,  2,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  Bulletin  on  safety— A  Monument  to 
Carelessness,  58,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Bus  stops,  West  Virginia,  364,  no.  10,  June. 

Business  and  liberal  arts  subjects  in  new  course,  New  York 
University,  61,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Business  as  a  social  institution,  268,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Business  education,  Fifth  Congress,  Chicago,  Ill.,  313,  nc.  9, 
May. 

Business  officials  of  public  schools,  annual  convention,  126, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Business  training  in  Europe,  12-13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Buying  educational  services— references,  10-11,  no.  1,  Sept- 
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California:  Aid  to  dependent  children,  365,  no.  10,  June; 
report^  on  adult  education  (Proffitt),  139,  no.  5,  Jan.;  rural 
schools,  visiting  groups,  364,  no.  10,  June;  school  trends, 
30,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Teachers’  Association — Placement  record, 

267,  no.  7,  Mar.;  test  of  mutual  maturity,  269,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Callander,  Canada:  Visit  to  Dionne  quintuplets  by  confer¬ 
ence  on  their  development,  121,  no.  4,  Dec. 

“Calling  all  countries,’’  good-will  broadcast,  283,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Can  we  educate  for  peace?  References,  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Canal  Zone  and  its  schools  (Cook),  345-347,  no.  10,  June. 

Capitol,  84,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Carmichael,  Oliver  C.:  Chancellor,  Vanderbilt  University, 

268,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Carnegie  Foundation  report,  results  of  school  examinations, 
Pennsylvania,  365,  no.  10,  June. 

CBS:  American  School  of  the  Air,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  aspects  of 
American  literature,  99,  no.  4,  Dec.:  television,  99,  no.  4, 
Dec.  See  also  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

CCC:  Agricultural  training,  138-139,  no.  5,  Jan.;  aided  by 
State  education  departments,  73,  75,  no.  3,  Nov.;  camp 
adviser,  24-25,  no.  1,  Sept.;  camp  advisers’  conference,  51, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  education,  51-52,  no.  2,  Oct.;  67,  73,  75,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  146,  no.  5,  Jan.;  221,  no.  6,  Feb.;  251,  253,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
enrollees  inducted  into  citizenship,  286,  292,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
films,  6,  no.  1,  Sept.;  graduate  students  study,  321-322, 
no.  9,  May;  Indians,  reading  material,  301,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
individualized  instruction,  119-120,  no.  4,  Dec.;  libraries, 
85,  90,  no.  3,  Nov.;  training  schools  for  citizenship,  119-120, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  visual  aids,  362-363,  no.  10,  June. 

Census:  Estimates  between  decades  based  on  school  enroll¬ 
ments,  118,  no.  4,  Dec.;  information  available,  43^4,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Centennial  celebration,  Newark,  N.  J.,  public  high  school, 
364,  no.  10,  June. 

Centennials  of  interest  to  teachers:  New  books  and  pamph¬ 
lets,  100,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Ceramics  course — New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  30,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Certificates:  Granted  to  CCC  enrollees,  73,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
required  of  rural  teachers,  110,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Chamberlain,  Harmon  J.:  75,  no.  3,  Nov.;  library  service  in 
CCC  camps,  85,  90,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Changes  in  home  and  family  life  and  their  relation  to  educa¬ 
tion  (Frank),  241,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.:  Youth  coordinating  council,  137,  no.  5, 
Jan. 

Character  development,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  30,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Washington,  D.  C.,  125,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.:  Vocational  agriculture  course  leads  student 
to  career,  115,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Chart  showing  distances  students  live  from  college,  136,  no. 
5,  Jan. 

Charter  of  National  Education  Association  amended  by 
Congress,  67,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Chase,  Stuart:  Conservation,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Chemistry,  high-school,  269,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Chicago:  Classroom  use  of  radio,  288,  no.  8,  Apr.;  conference 
on  educational  broadcasting,  99,  no.  4,  Dec.;  parental 
school,  91,  no.  3,  Nov.;  photographic  survey  of  public 
schools,  30,  no.  1,  Sept.;  radio-newspaper  instruction,  68, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Child  development  studies,  University  of  Toronto,  332,  no. 
9,  May. 

Child  welfare,  new  pamphlets,  264,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Childhood  education  (Davis),  350,  no.  10,  June. 

Children  from  broken  homes,  269,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Children’s  Bureau:  Film  on  posture,  322,  no.  9,  May;  trends 
in  different  types  of  public  and  private  relief,  69,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  Yesterday ,  Today,  and  Tomorrow ,  new  publication, 
109,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Chile:  Compulsory  attendance  law,  270,  no.  7,  Mar. 

China:  College  of  Commerce,  13,  no.  1,  Sept.;  specialization 
in  education.  294,  no.  8,  Apr. 

“Christmas”:  Upper  grade  pupils,  104,  no.  4,  Dec. 


Christmas  and  Thanksgiving,  bibliographies,  76-77,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Christmas  the  whole  year  ’round  (Sickler),  104-105,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Christopher  AVren  Building,  tablet  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  36,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Adult  Education  Council,  137,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
Federated  Council  of  Teachers’  Organizations,  report,  155, 
no.  5,  Jan. 

Citizenship  training:  CCC  camps,  286,  296,  no.  8,  Apr.;  new 
books  and  pamphlets,  17,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Civil-service  positions,  21,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps:  Established  by  Congress,  67, 
no.  3,  Nov.  See  also  CCC. 

Claremont  Colleges,  California:  Cooperation  with  other 
institutions,  358,  no.  10,  June. 

Classification  of  schools  in  Europe  and  America,  133-134, 
no.  5,  Jan. 

Classroom  use  of  motion  pictures,  123,  no.  4,  Dec.;  radio,  288, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Cleveland:  Educational  Museum,  91,  no.  3,  Nov.;  evening 
classes,  60,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Clinic,  educational:  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  267,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Clunk,  Joseph  F.:  Special  agent  for  blind,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  29,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Code  of  college  and  fraternity  relations,  331,  no.  9,  May. 
Coeducation  celebrates,  38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Collected  Studies  on  the  Dionne  Quintuplets,  a  recent  publica¬ 
tion,  132,  no.  5,  Jan. 

College  entrance  ages  (McNeely),  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York:  WPA  bibliography  on 
Guam,  268,  no.  7,  Mar. 

College  of  the  Future,  a  book  appraising  American  higher 
education,  124-125,  no.  4,  Dec. 

College  of  William  and  Mary:  36,  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  study  of 
curriculum  at  Matthew  Whaley  High  School,  330,  no.  9, 
May. 

College  receipts  and  expenditures  (Badger),  284,  285,  302,  no. 

8,  Apr. 

Colleges:  Art  encouraged,  101-102,  no.  4,  Dec.;  catalog, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  156,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
cooperative,  287-288,  no.  8,  Apr.;  distances  students  live 
from  college,  135-136,  no.  5,  Jan.;  faculties,  268,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
fraternity  relations,  code,  331,  no.  9,  May;  freshmen,  15, 
no.  1,  Sept.;  graduates,  15,  25,  no.  1,  Sept.;  self-help,  273, 
274,  no.  8,  Apr.;  student  mortality,  259,  no.  7,  Mar.;  uni¬ 
versity  practices,  Office  of  Education,  204,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
wing  of  Department  of  the  Interior  art  gallery,  101-102,  no. 

4,  Dec.  See  also  In  colleges. 

Collins,  Albert  H.:  New  State  superintendent,  Alabama, 
124,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Cologne  University,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Colonial  University,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  134,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Color  movie  films,  Indiana  University,  268,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Colorado:  State  course  in  traffic  safety,  60,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center  and  Colorado  College 
sponsor  fine  arts  conference,  281,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System:  Booklet  Radio  Goes  to 
College,  257,  no.  7,  Mar.;  N.  E.  A.  programs  52,  no.  2,  Oct. 
See  also  CBS. 

Columbia  University:  Cooperation  with  professional  schools, 
358,  no.  10,  June;  survey  of  developments,  practice,  and 
appreciation  of  motion  pictures,  257,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Commercial  education:  151,  no.  5,  Jan.;  215,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
278,  296,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Europe;  12-13,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Italy, 
12-13,  no.  1,  Sept.;  progress,  318,  333,  no.  9,  May. 
Commission  of  Human  Relations,  Progressive  Education 
Association,  film  experiment,  363,  no.  10,  June. 
Commissioner  of  Education:  Annual  report,  143-144, 146,  no. 

5,  Jan. 

Communism:  Repeal  of  “Red  Rider,”  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Community:  Development  Council,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  60, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  film  work,  99,  no.  4,  Dec.;  project,  Hallowe’en 
activities,  124,  no.  4,  Dec.;  school  program,  Pelzer,  S.  C., 
49,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Comparative  education:  Japan,  126,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Office  of 
Education,  227,  no.  6,  Feb.  See  also  In  other  countries. 
Comparing  marks— study  of  marks  received  in  high  school, 
31,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Comparing  typical  teachers  (Frazier),  261,  263,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Complete  your  file,  15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  46,  no.  2,  Oct.;  126,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Compulsory  attendance  law,  Chile,  270,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Conferences:  International  Bureau  of  Education,  97-99,  no. 
4,  Dec.;  Office  of  Education,  4-5,  no.  1,  Sept.;  186,  no.  6, 
Feb. 

Congress  in  session,  67,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Congressional  enactments  relating  to  education,  67-68,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

Conservation,  210,  no.  6,  Feb.;  353-354,  no.  10,  June;  confer 
enees,  4-5,  no.  1,  Sept.;  new  books  and  pamphlets,  100, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  Office  of  Education,  143-144,  146,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
progress  in  teaching,  41-42,  no.  2,  Oct.;  a  warning  (Chase) 

9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  activities  for  children  (Bathurst),  277,  302, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Constitution:  Bibliography  (McCabe),  47,  no.  2,  Oct.;  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary:  Proclamation,  3,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  pageants,  15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  schools,  11,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Sesquicentennial  anniversary  contests,  130,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
shrines,  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Consumer  education,  263,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  30, 
no.  1,  Sept.;  Stephens  College,  30,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Contests  in  study  of  the  Constitution,  130,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Controlled  observation  technique,  study,  331,  no.  9,  May. 
Convention  bulletin  board  (Kauffman),  249-250,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
281,  no.  8,  Apr.;  313,  no.  9,  May;  349,  352,  no.  10,  June. 


Cook,  Katherine  M.,  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  348,  no.  10,  June;  The 
Canal  Zone  and  its  schools,  345-347,  no.  10,  June;  Third 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Education,  Mexico  Citv 
39,  46,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Coon,  Beulah  I.:  Some  questions  for  home  economists,  250 
no.  7,  Mar.;  ana  Wheeler,  Helen  Ellis:  Education  for  home 
and  family  life,  323-324,  325,  326,  no.  9,  May. 

Cooperation  among  higher  institutions  (Ratcliffe),  357-359, 
no.  10,  June. 

Cooperation  needed  between  CCC  camp  libraries  and  State 
and  county  libraries,  90,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Cooperative  colleges  (John),  287-288,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Cooperative  educational  programs:  Office  of  Education,  192, 
no.  6,  Feb.;  school  and  community,  Pelzer,  S.  C.,  49,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  Texas,  83,  no.  3,  Nov.;  vocational  education,  Lapeer’ 
Mich.,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Cooperative  Hall,  University  of  California,  331,  no.  9,  May. 

Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards  executive 
committee  meeting.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  91,  no.  3 
Nov. 

Coordinating  services  for  youth  (Lang),  137,  158,  no.  5,  Jan 

Coordination  that  counts,  115-116,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Coordinators  of  part-time  classes,  83,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark:  Technological  Institute,  66,  72,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

Core  of  our  philosophy  (Studebaker),  162,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Cornell  University:  Alumni  “all  ’round  the  world,”  124, 
no.  4,  Dee.;  industrial  education  program,  364,  no.  10, 
June;  new  English  course,  156,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Correspondence  education,  international  conference,  302, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Counterfeit  degrees  (John),  245,  246,  no.  7,  Mar. 

County  and  State  trade  schools,  79,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Courses  for  abler  students,  University  of  Kansas,  31,  no.  1. 
Sept. 

Courses  of  study  in  the  library  (Wright),  57,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Cover,  School  Life,  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  74,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  106,  no.  4,  Dec.;  140,  no.  5,  Jan.;  248,  no.  7.  Mar.; 
280,  no.  8,  Apr.;  312,  no.  9,  May;  348,  no.  10,  June. 

Covert,  Timon:  312,  no.  9.  May;  Federal  funds  for  education, 
314,  no.  9,  May. 

Coyle,  David  Cushman:  Technological  changes  and  their 
meaning  for  education,  337-338,  no.  10,  June. 

Craft  group  in  Chicago  Park  Center,  109,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Credentials  in  European  schools,  133-134,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Criteria  being  developed  for  secondary  schools,  91,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Curriculum:  Matthew  Whaley  High  School,  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  330,  no.  9,  May;  Office  of  Education,  210-215,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  Michigan  high  schools,  123,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Minnesota, 
364,  no.  10,  June;  Oregon  State  Department  of  Education, 
330,  no.  9,  May;  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  30,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
values  of  travel  (Bathurst),  353-354,  no.  10,  June.  See  also 
Courses  of  study. 

Cutbank  Boarding  School,  Blackfoot  Reservation,  Mont., 
270,-no.  7,  Mar. 

Czechoslovak-Sokol  Congress,  366,  no.  10,  June. 

Czechoslovakia:  New  university  established,  125,  no.  4,  Dec. 

D 

Dallas,  Tex.:  Parents’  study  groups,  292,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Damrosch,  Walter:  Music  Appreciation  Hour  broadcast,  68, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Danville,  Va.:  CCC  demonstration  program,  139,  no.  5,  Jan  . 

Darrow,  B.  H.,  educational  director,  station  WBEN,  7,  no  . 
1,  Sept. 

Davis,  Mary  Dabney:  Childhood  education,  350,  no.  10, 
June;  report  on  conference,  102,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Deaf  and  hard-of-hearing:  WPA  survey  of  employment  pos¬ 
sibilities,  232,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Decrease  in  school  enrollment  (Foster),  54,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.:  In  public  schools,  30,  no.  1,  Sept.;  60, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  91,  no.  3,  Nov.;  123-124,  no.  4,  Dec.;  155,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  267-268,  no.  7,  Mar.;  300,  no.  8,  Apr.;  330  no.  9,  May; 
364,  no.  10,  June. 

Degrees:  Cooperative  study,  288,  no.  8,  Apr.;  counterfeit, 
245-246,  no.  7,  Mar.;  English  universities,  34-35,  no.  2,  Oct. ; 
higher  institutions,  finances,  302,  no.  8,  Apr.;  land-grant 
colleges,  156,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Delegates:  Conference  on  Higher  Education,  Paris,  France, 
99,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Inter-American  Conference  on  education, 
Mexico  City,  46,  no.  2,  Oct.;  International  Bureau  of  Edu  - 
cation,  Geneva,  97,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Delinquency  in  New  York,  study,  62,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Democracy:  Ideal,  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  objectives  of  education, 
168,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Denmark:  Technological  Institute  of  Copenhagen,  66,  72, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Dent,  Ellsworth  C.:  Author  of  a  handbook  on  Audio-Visual 
Education,  7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Dental  hygiene  course,  University  of  Michigan,  330,  no.  9, 
May. 

Departmentof  Agriculture:  Cooperates  with  National  Youth 
Administration,  126,  no.  4,  Dec.;  soil  survey  maps,  69,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

Department  of  Commerce:  Handbook  of  broadcasts  on  his¬ 
tory  of  selected  industries,  69,  no.  3,  Nov.;  weekly  radio 
program,  CBS,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Department  of  Labor,  apprentice  training,  262,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Department  of  Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction, 
meeting,  Atlantic  City,  141,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Department  of  Teachers’  Colleges,  N.  E.  A.,  meeting,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  141,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Art  gallery,  92,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Id- 
102,  no.  4,  Dec.;  growth,  112-113,  no.  4,  Dec.;  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  6-7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  radio  studio,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 
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Dependent  children:  Cutbank  Boarding  School,  Blackfoot 
Reservation,  Mont.,  270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Social  Security 
Board  grants,  270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  333,  no.  9,  May;  365,  no.  10, 
June. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Consumer  course  in  high  school,  30,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  distributive  courses,  360,  no.  10,  June;  occupational 
training  for  handicapped  youth,  340,  no.  10,  June;  schools 
order  projection  machines,  257,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Developing  agricultural  training  in  CCC  catnps  (Oxley) 
138-139,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Developments  in  field  of  emergency  nursery  schools  (Lang- 
don),  242-243,  246,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Diagnosing  delinquency,  31-32,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Diagnostic  school,  San  Francisco,  91,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Diamond  anniversary,  Morrill  Act,  80-81,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  268,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Dionne  quintuplets:  University  of  Toronto  studies,  121,  no. 

4,  Dec.;  132,  no.  5,  Jan.;  332,  no.  9,  May. 

Directory  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  80,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Disabled  rehabilitated,  115,  no.  4,  Dec.;  263,  no.  7,  Mar.;  328, 
no.  9,  May. 

Discussion  groups,  new  pamphlet,  264,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Distances  students  live  from  college  (McNeely),  135-136, 
no.  6,  Jan. 

Distinguishing  urban  universities  (John),  20-21,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Distributive  courses:  Detroit,  Mich.,  360,  no.  10,  June; 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  148,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Philadelphia,  29,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

District  of  Columbia:  Measures  on  education  approved  by 
Congress,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Division  of  motion  pictures,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
6-7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Doctor  of  Education  degree,  University  of  Kansas  Graduate 
School,  155,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Doctoral  dissertations  on  CCC  education,  322,  no.  9,  May. 
Dramatic  Institute  of  Mexico  City,  federal  project,  270,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Drop  in  the  bucket,  115,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Dubuque,  Iowa:  Classes  in  distributive  education,  148,  no.  5, 
Jan. 

Duke  University:  Monograph  on  variability  in  test  results, 
125,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Dunbar,  Ralph  McNeal:  Appointed  Chief  of  Division  of 
Library  Service,  Office  of  Education,  120,  no.  4,  Dec.;  134, 
no.  5,  Jan. 

E 

Eagle  Grove,  Iowa:  Vocational  agriculture  program  and 
practice,  115,  no.  4,  Dec. 

East  Orange  (N.  J.)  High  School:  New  course  Problems  o) 
Modern  Living,  154,  no.  5,  Jan. 

East  Room  of  the  White  House,  84,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Eastern  Arts  Association,  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  249,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Edinburg,  N.  Dak.:  Adult  classes  for  women,  109, 110,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Editorials:  An  engineer  plus,  348,  no.  10,  June;  essence  of 
Americanism,  248,  no.  7,  Mar.;  expanding  functions  of 
education,  106,  no.  4,  Dec.;  ideal  of  democracy,  8,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  land-grant  colleges,  74,  no.  3,  Nov.;  promoting  the 
cause  of  education,  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  responsibility  increases, 
280,  no.  8,  Apr.;  searching  for  peace,  312,  no.  9,  May;  a  uni¬ 
fied  plan  of  education,  140,  no.  6,  Jan. 

Educating  the  nation  toward  health  (Parran),  129-130,  no.  5, 
Jan. 

Education:  American  and  European  systems  contrasted, 
65-66,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  97-99,  no.  4,  Dec.;  by  decree,  97,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  data  on  accidents  (Lenhart),  58,  no.  2,  Oct,;  evolu¬ 
tion  from  colonial  days,  166,  no  6,  Feb.;  for  home  and 
family  life  (Wheeler  and  Coon),  323-324  ,  325,  326,  no.  9, 
May;  for  international  understanding  (McCabe),  279,  no. 

8,  Apr.;  for  the  blind,  aid  granted  by  Congress,  68,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  in  Yugoslavia  (TurosieDski),  89-90,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
international  relationships,  97,  no.  4,  Dec.;  is  universal 
(Morgan),  9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  methods  of  promoting,  169,  no. 
6,  Feb.;  national  life,  general  references,  10,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
present  status,  167,  no.  6,  Feb.;  technological  changes,  337- 
338,  no.  10,  June. 

Education  in  the  news— radio  program,  59,  no.  2,  Oct.;  75,  no. 

3,  Nov.;  107,  no.  4,  Dec.;  283,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Educational  employers  warned,  27,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Educational  enactments  of  the  75th  Congress,  first  session 
(Keesecker),  67-68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Educational  news,  30-32,  no.  1,  Sept.;  60-63,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
91-93,  no.  3,  Nov.;  122-126,  no.  4,  Dec.;  155-158,  no  .5, 
Jan.;  267-270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  300-302,  no.  8,  Apr.;  330-335,  no. 

9,  May:  364-366  no.  10,  June. 

Educational  research:  Awards,  365,  no.  10,  June.  See  also 
In  educational  research;  Recent  theses. 

Educational  shortwave  stations,  288,  no.  8.  Apr.:  322,  no.  9, 
May 

Education’s  outlook,  143-144,  146,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Education’s  responsibility,  131-132,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Education’s  task  (Luecock),  9,  no.  1.  Sept. 

Educators’  bulletin  board,  17,  no.  1,  Sept.;  59,  no  2,  Oct.;  88, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  100,  no.  4.  Dec.;  153,  no.  5,  Jan.,  264,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  297,  no.  8,  Apr.;  327,  333,  no.  9,  May;  356,  no.  10, 
June;  reprints  available,  88,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Effective  relationships  for  progress  in  American  education 
(Goodykoontz),  131-132,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Efficiency  and  school  size,  269,  no.  7,  Mar. 

8,000  helped,  Pennsylvania,  361,  no.  10,  June. 

Eighth  National  Conference  on  Visual  Education.  Chicago, 
Ill.,  313,  no.  9,  May. 


Eklutna,  Alaska,  School,  reindeer  herd,  270,  no.  7,  Mar. 

El  Paso,  Tex.:  Director  of  education  in  family  living,  262-263, 
no.  7,  Mar. 

Electricity  at  Norris  School  (Lockmeyer  and  Varnell),  260, 
no.  7,  Mar. 

Elementary  education  specialist  appointed  to  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  staff,  313,  no.  9,  May. 

Elementary  schools:  Enrollment,  15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  54,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  355,  no.  10,  June;  new  books  and  pamphlets,  88,  no. 
3,  Nov.;  number,  145,  no.  5.  Jan.;  practices  studied  by  Office 
of  Education,  203,  no.  6,  Feb.;  survival  rates,  265-266,  no. 
7,  Mar. 

Elimination  of  1-teacher  schools  (Gaumnitz),  252-253,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Emergency  agencies.  See  CCC;  NYA;  Social  Security 
Board;  WPA. 

Emergency  nursery  schools,  development,  242-243  ,  246,  no. 
7,  Mar. 

Emergency  relief:  Appropriation  Act  of  1937,  67,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
projects,  Office  of  Education,  232,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Emotions  in  education,  study,  365,  no.  10,  June. 

Employment:  Adults.  Pennsylvania,  361,  no.  10,  June; 
bright  spots  (Patterson),  25,  no.  1,  Sept.;  bureau— Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  21.  no.  1,  Sept.;  college  graduates, 
25,  no.  1,  Sept.;  for  graduates,  Melbourne  University, 
Australia,  126,  no.  4,  Dec.;  high-school  training,  Lapeer, 
Mich.,  48,  no.  2,  Oct.;  of  older  women,  California,  360,  no. 
10,  June;  offices,  49,  62-63,  no.  2,  Oct.;  opportunities  for 
beginning  stenographers  and  typists  (Barnhart),  278,  296, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Encouraging  college  art  (Greenleaf),  101-102,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Engineer  plus  (Studebaker),  348,  no.  10,  June. 

Engineering  training,  Belgium,  21,  no.  1,  Sept. 

England:  Universities  34-35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

England  and  Wales:  Specialization  in  education,  293,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

English:  Composition— an  experiment  in  Frankford  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  62,  no.  2,  Oct.;  registrations  in 
American  high  schools,  22-23,  no.  1,  Sept.;  teaching,  new 
books  297,  no.  8,  Apr.;  teaching  and  radio,  270,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Enrollment:  By  grades,  1933-34  and  1935-36,  118,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
decrease,  54,  no.  2,  Oct.;  increase,  77,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Indian 
schools,  32,  no.  1,  Sept.;  reports  for  1933-34  and  1935-36, 
118,  no.  4,  Dec.;  schools,  355,  no.  10,  June;  school  and  college 
statistics  (Foster),  15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  urban  and  rural  schools, 
290,  no.  8,  Apr.;  vocational  schools,  28,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Equipment  for  schools,  information  available,  43-44,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Erie,  Pa.:  New  ruling  on  sick-leave,  108,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Esperanto,  319,  no.  9,  May. 

Essence  of  Americanism  (Studebaker),  248,  no.  7,  Mar. 

European  universities:  Higher  education  and  nationalism, 
97-99,  no.  4,  Dec.;  standardization,  33-35,  no.  2,  Oct.;  sec¬ 
ondary  and  higher  education,  65-66,  72,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Evening  schools  :  Cleveland,  60,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Iowa,  28-29,  no. 
1,  Sept.;  West  Virginia,  328-329,  no.  9,  May. 

Exceptional  children,  education,  218,  no.  6,"  Feb.  See  also 
Blind;  mentally  handicapped;  physically  handicapped. 

Exhibits:  Rome  63,  no.  2,  Oct.;  tenth  annual  convention, 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  117,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Exits  and  entrances,  radio  program,  N.  E.  A.,  154,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Expenditures,  school,  355,  no.  10,  June. 

Exploratory  courses,  Ohio  State  University,  61,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Exposition  of  public-school  work,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  91,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Eye  movements  in  reading,  268,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Eyestrain,  prevention,  307,  no.  9,  May. 

F 

Faculties,  college,  268,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Fallgatter,  Florence:  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  regional  conferences  in 
home  economics  education,  18-19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Family  buying,  114,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Family  life:  Bibliography,  323-324  ,  325,  326,  no.  9,  May; 
changes,  241,  no.  7,  Mar.;  director  appointed,  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  263,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Family  workshop,  parent  education,  16-17,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Farm  education  Wisconsin,  26-27,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Farmers’  advisory  committees,  28-29,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Farming,  achievement  standards  in  North  Carolina,  29, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Farmville,  N.  C.:  Homemaking  project,  78,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Federal  Communications  Commission,  article  in  Fortune 
Magazine,  363,  no  10,  June. 

Federal  educational  activities,  144,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Federal  forum  project  (Williams),  45-46,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Federal  funds  for  education  (Covert),  314,  no.  9,  May; 
190- 191,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Federal  Radio  Education  Committee,  sponsor  of  radio 
survey,  301,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Federal  relationships  to  education— Advisory  Committee  on 
Education  (Reeves),  1-2,  no.  1,  Sept.;  State  and  local,  266, 

no  7,  Mar. 

Federated  Council  of  Cincinnati  Teachers’  Organizations, 
report  published,  155,  no.  6,  Jao. 

Fellowships:  National  Research  Council,  92,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
Yale  University,  364,  no.  10,  June. 

Fever  therapy,  92,  no.  3,  Nov. 

F.  F.  A.  youth  program,  298,  no.  8,  Apr.  See  also  Future 
Farmers  of  America. 

Field  surveys,  Office  of  Education,  185,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Fifth  Conference  on  Business  Education,  Chicago,  III.,  313, 
no.  9,  May. 

Film  strips:  58,  no.  2,  Oct.;  69,  no.  3,  Nov.;  109,  no.  4,  Dec. 
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Films:  Experiment,  363,  no.  10,  June;  Government,  6-7,  15, 
no.  1,  Sept.;  53,  no.  2,  Oct.;  110,  no  4,  Dec.;  libraries.  CCC 
camps,  362-363,  no.  10,  June;  library  aids,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
Mexico,  99,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Nurses  in  the  Making,  99,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  public  service,  288,  no.  8,  Apr.;  publications,  363,  no. 
10,  June;  services,  257,  no.  7,  Mar.;  teaching,  141,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  work  as  a  social  force,  99,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Financing  public  education— references,  10-11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Fine  arts:  Conference,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  281,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  curriculum  changed,  University  of  Iowa,  331,  no.  9, 
May;  gallery,  Department  of  Interior,  101-102,  no.  4,  Dec  ; 
registration,  55-56,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  college  at  University  of  Kansas,  92,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Firemen  training:  Connecticut,  114,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Massachu¬ 
setts,  114,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Fireside  Industries,  Berea  College,  Ky.,  274,  no.  8,  Apr. 

5-point  program  for  CCC  camp  instruction,  51-52,  no.  2.  Oct. 

Flagg,  James  Montgomery:  Poster  available  from  Forest 
Service,  110,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Flathead  County  High  School,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  students 
broadcast  weekly  programs,  288,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Folk  high  school,  Wisconsin,  26-27,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Follow-up  important,  116,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Fordham  University:  Freshman  class  limited  to  400,  61,  no. 
2,  Oct. 

Forecasting  Teaching  Ability:  Bulletin  issued  by  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  124,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Foreign  education.  See  Comparative  education;  In  other 
countries. 

Foreign  languages,  registrations  in  American  high  schools, 
22-23,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Foreign  universities,  33-35,  no.  2,  Oct. ;  65-66, 72,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Forestry  laboratory,  University  of  Wisconsin,  61,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.:  Parents’  study  groups,  292,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.:  Parents’  study  groups,  292,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Fortunate  group,  114,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Fortune  Magazine,  May  1938,  article  on  the  Radio  Industry, 
363,  no.  10,  June. 

Forum  project,  Office  of  Education,  45-46,  no.  2,  Oct.;  193, 
232,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Forums:  New  pamphlet,  327,  no.  9,  May;  Office  of  Education 
conferences,  4-5,  no.  1,  Sept.;  organization,  45-46,  no.  2, 
Oct.:  smaller  communities,  308-311,  no.  9,  May;  Wisconsin 
folk  high  school,  26-27,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Foster,  Emery  M.:348,  no.  10,  June;  decrease  in  school  enroll¬ 
ment,  54,  no.  2,  Oct.;  enrollments  this  fall— school  and 
college,  15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  grade  enrollment  in  urban  and 
rural  schools,  1931-32  to  1935-36,  290,  no.  8,  Apr.;  high-school 
enrollments  increase,  77,  no.  3,  Nov.;  new  uses  of  school 
statistics,  118,  no.  4,  Dec.;  school  survival  rates,  265-266, 
no.  7,  Mar.;  schools  and  school  buildings,  145-146,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  State  progress  on  reports,  355,  no.  10,  June. 

Four  in  a  Book,  film  dramatizing  use  of  library,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

France:  Baccalaureate  of  secondary  education,  32,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Frank,  Lawrence  K.:  248,  no.  7,  Mar.;  changes  in  home  and 
family  life  and  their  relation  to  education,  241,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College:  Little  Theater,  124,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Fraser,  Mowat  G.:  Author  of  The  College  of  the  Future, 
124-125,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Fraternity  and  college  relations,  code,  331,  no.  9,  May. 

Frazier,  Benjamin  W.:  249,  no.  7,  Mar.;  comparing  typical 
teachers,  261,  263,  no.  7,  Mar. 

French,  registrations  in  American  high  schools,  22-23,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Frost,  S.  E.,  Jr.:  Author  of  two  books  on  educational  use  of 
radio,  38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Functions:  library  service  in  CCC  camps,  90,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
Office  of  Education,  197-228,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Futterer,  Susan  O.:  New  books  and  pamphlets,  17,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  59,  no.  2,  Oct.;  88,  no.  3,  Nov.;  100,  no.  4,  Dec.;  153, 
no.  5,  Jan.;  264,  no.  7,  Mar.;  297,  no.  8,  Apr.;  327,  no.  9, 
May;  356,  no.  10,  June. 

Future  Farmers  of  America:  Received  by  Commissioner 
Studebaker,  329,  no.  9,  May;  tenth  annual  convention, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  19,  no.  1,  Sept.;  46,  no.  2,  Oct.;  117,  121, 
no.  4,  Dec.  See  also  F.  F.  A. 

Future  Homemakers’  club,  329,  no.  9,  May. 
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Gantt,  Edith:  Specialist  in  public  libraries,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  120,  no.  4,  Dec.;  281,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Gaumnitz,  Walter  H.:  106,  no.  4,  Dec.;  249,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
elimination  of  1-teacher  schools,  252-253,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
recent  advances  in  training  standards  of  rural  teachers, 
103,  110,  no.  4,  Dec. 

General  college,  new  departure  in  higher  education,  61,  no. 
2,  Oct. 

Geography  teaching:  New  books  and  pamphlets,  59,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

George-Deen  Act,  67,  no.  3,  Nov. 

George  Peabody  College:  School  administrators’  conference, 
30.  no.  1,  Sept. 

George  Washington  University:  New  plan  for  undergraduate 
major,  61,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  331,  no.  9,  May. 

Georgia:  Needs  studied,  356,  no.  10,  June. 

Georgia  Normal  College,  home  economics  project,  148,  154, 
no.  5,  Jan. 

Gerard,  Hon.  James  W.:  Appointed  collaborator  of  National 
Park  Service,  93,  no.  3,  Nov. 

German:  Registrations  in  American  high  schools,  22-23,  no. 
1,  Sept. 
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Germany:  Hanseatic  Scholarships  established,  158,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  specialization  in  education,  293,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Givens,  Willard  E.:  Teachers’  responsibility  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Glass,  Edith:  Merchants  help,  Winterset,  Iowa,  301,  no.  10, 
June. 

Gloucester  County,  Va.:  Program  for  out-of-school  youth, 
115,  no.  4,  Dee. 

Good  Neighbor  Policy,  Brave  New  World  broadcasts,  70-72, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Good-will:  Broadcast,  American  Red  Cross,  283,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
references,  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Goodykoontz,  Bess:  140,  no.  5,  June;  effective  relationships 
for  progress  in  American  education,  131-132,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Observes  50th  anni¬ 
versary,  268,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Government  agencies:  Office  of  Education  cooperation,  233, 
no.  6,  Feb.  See  also  In  other  Government  agencies. 

Government  aids  for  teachers,  14-15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  50,  no.  2 
Oct.;  69,  no.  3,  Nov.;  109-110,  no.  4,  Dec.;  142,  no.  5,  Jan. 
247,  no.  7,  Mar.;  289,  no.  8,  Apr.;  315-316,  no.  9,  May;  342 
no.  10,  June. 

Grade  enrollment  in  urban  and  rural  schools,  1931-32  to 
1935-36  (Foster),  290,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Graduate  fellowships,  Yale  University,  364,  no.  10,  June. 

Graduate  students  study  CCC  education  (Oxley),  321-322, 
no.  9,  May. 

Graduate  study,  cooperative  plan,  288,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Graduates:  High-school  and  college,  280,  no.  8,  Apr.;  number 
355,  no.  10,  June. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam,  113,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Graphic  statistics:  New  books  and  pamphlets,  100,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Gray,  Ruth  A.:  Recent  theses,  17,  no.  1,  Sept.;  59,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  88,  no.  3,  Nov.;  100,  no.  4,  Dec.;  153,  no.  5,  Jan.;  264, 
no.  7,  Mar.;  297,  no.  8,  Apr.;  327,  333,  no.  9,  May;  356,  no. 
10,  June. 

Great  Britain:  Board  of  Education,  pamphlet  on  education 
of  backward  children,  63,  no.  2,  Oct.;  report  of  Hadow 
Committee  on  classification  of  schools,  133,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  opportunity  school,  school  garden  work, 
267,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Greenleaf,  Walter  J.:  107,  no.  4,  Dec.;  encouraging  college  art, 
101-102,  no.  4,  Dec.;  In  colleges,  30-31,  no.  1,  Sept.;  60-61, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  91-92,  no.  3,  Nov.;  124,  no.  4,  Dec.;  155-156,  no. 
5,  Jan.;  268,  no.  7,  Mar.;  330-331,  no.  9,  May;  364-365,  no. 
10,  June. 

Greenville  County,  S.  C.,  Council  for  Community  Develop¬ 
ment,  60,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Gregory,  R.  W.:  Cooperation  of  State  education  depart¬ 
ments  with  the  CCC,  138-139,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Growth  of  land-grant  institutions  in  75  years,  80-81,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Growth  of  the  Interior  Department  (Ickes),  excerpts  from 
radio  address,  112-113,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Guam:  WPA  bibliography,  268,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Guatemalan  flower  vender,  71,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Guesswork  minimized,  115,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Guidance:  CCC  camps,  51,  no.  2,  Oct.;  138-139,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
new  books  and  pamphlets,  153,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  4-5,  no.  1,  Sept;.  206-207,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Ohio  State 
University,  61,  no.  2,  Oct.;  San  Francisco,  360,  no.  10, 
June. 

H 

Hallowe’en  project,  Rochester  (Minn.)  High  School,  124, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.:  Celebrates  70th  anni¬ 
versary,  359,  no.  10,  June. 

Handbook  of  broadcasts  on  history  of  American  industry, 
69,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Handicap  of  bilingual  children,  93,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Handicapped:  Michigan,  155,  no.  5,  Jan.;  occupational 
experiences,  339-341,  no.  10,  June;  Sunshine  School,  San 
Francisco,  122,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Handicrafts:  Exhibition,  Berlin,  270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  89-90,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Hanseatic  scholarships,  158,  no.  5,  .Tan. 

Happy  Thanksgiving,  bibliography,  76,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Hartford  (Conn.),  survey  report,  300,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Harvard  University:  Cooperation  with  professional  schools, 
358,  no.  10,  June. 

Hays,  Will  H.:  Appoints  committee  to  review  educational 
films,  7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Health  and  physical  education,  leaflet  published  by  Balti¬ 
more  schools,  106,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Health  and  recreation:  New  books  and  pamphlets,  59,  no. 
2,  Oct. 

Health  and  safety  for  the  school  year,  37-38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Health  education:  For  the  Nation,  129-130,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
Office  of  Education,  209,  no.  6,  Feb.;  radio  broadcasts,  53, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Health  in  colleges,  conference  of  National  Tuberculosis  Asso¬ 
ciation,  13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Health  Officer ,  a  journal  issued  by  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  available  without  cost,  58,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Health  organizations  merged,  102,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Health  service:  Safety  and  health  for  the  school  year,  37-38, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  University  of  Kansas,  92,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Hearon,  Fanning:  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Interior’s  division  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  6-7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

neathershaw,  Lillian:  Author  of  pamphlet,  on  visual  aids, 
68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  opens  its  30th 
year,  158,  no.  5,  Jan. 


Henck,  George  D.:  How  Pasadena  schools  meet  the  needs  of 
workers,  262,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Herlihy,  Lester  B.  and  Jessen,  Carl  A.:  Registrations  in: 
Fine  arts  and  physical  education,  55-56,  no.  2,  Oct.;  lan¬ 
guages,  22,  no.  1,  Sept.;  vocational  subjects,  86-87,  90,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

High  school:  Auditorium,  Anson,  Tex.,  63,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
chemistry,  269,  no.  7,  Mar.;  enrollments  and  registrations 
in  fine  arts  and  physical  education,  55-56,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
enrollments  increase  (Foster),  77,  no.  3,  Nov.;  first-year 
enrollments,  15;  no.  1,  Sept.;  graduates,  study  by  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville,  155,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Los  Angeles,  for 
unadjusted  girls,  123,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Higher  education:  Appraisal,  a  study,  124-125,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
data,  144,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Europe,  65-66,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  nation¬ 
alism,  97-99,  no.  4,  Dec.  See  also  In  colleges. 

Higher  Institute  of  Commerce,  Belgium,  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Higher  institutions:  Cooperation,  357-359,  no.  10,  June; 
enrollment,  355,  no.  10,  June. 

Higher  School  of  Commerce,  Paris,  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Hill,  Frank  Ernest:  Author  of  Listen  and  Learn,  68,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Hill,  W.  Homer:  Youth  agencies,  137,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Historic  College  of  William  and  Mary  (Hoke),  36,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

History  of  education,  research  award,  365,  no.  10,  June. 

Hoke,  K.  J.,  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Historic  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  36,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Holiday  programs:  New  books  and  pamphlets,  17,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Home  and  family  life,  bibliography,  323-324,  325,  326,  no.  9, 
May. 

Home  conditions,  typical  teachers,  261,  263,  no.  7,  Mar. 

“Home”  department  of  the  Federal  Government,  112-113, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Home  economics:  Clubs.  116,  no.  4,  Dec.;  cottage,  Hopi 
Agency,  Ariz.,  270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  East  Orange  (N.  J.)  High 
School,  154,  no.  5,  Jan.;  education,  151,  no.  5,  Jan.;  214, 
no.  6,  Feb.;  318,  no.  9,  May;  361,  no.  10,  June;  experiment 
stations,  directory,  14,  no.  1,  Sept.;  for  boys,  Office  of 
Education,  bibliography,  298,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Georgia  Normal 
College,  148,  154,  no.  5,  Jan.;  questions,  250,  no.  7,  Mar. 
regional  conferences,  18-19,  no.  1.  Sept.;  registrations, 
86-87,  90,  no.  3,  Nov.;  resolutions,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Home  environment  and  school  adjustment,  study,  92,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

Home  Medicine  Cabinet,  a  publication  of  Consumers’  project, 
Department  of  Labor,  69,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Home  projects  of  home  economics  students,  328,  no.  9,  May. 

Home-visiting  plan,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  267,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Home  work.  New  York  City,  156-157,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Homemaking:  Classes  for  adults,  93,  no.  3,  Nov.;  conferences, 
University  of  Vermont,  78,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Farmville,  N.  C., 
78,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Negroes,  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.,  48,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  relationship  to  other  phases  of  education,  132,  no.  5, 
Jan. 

Honors  degree,  University  of  Liverpool,  13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Horace  Mann:  Biographies,  11,  no.  1,  Sept.;  centennial,  11, 
no.  1,  Sept.;  new  books  and  pamphlets,  88,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
references,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Hospital  librarianship,  University  of  Minnesota,  92,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Household  employment,  report,  147,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Howe,  Frederic  C.,  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Wisconsin’s  folk  high 
school,  26-27,  no.  1,  Sept. 

I 

IALA.  See  International  Auxiliary  Language  Association. 

Ickes,  Harold  L.:  277,  no.  8,  Apr.;  growth  of  the  Interior 
Department,  112-113,  no.  4,  Dec.;  maintenance  of  our 
institutions,  162,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Ideal  of  democracy  (Studebaker),  8,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Illinois  Division  of  Home  Economics,  keeps  within  budget, 
299,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Illinois  Education  Association,  bulletin  on  school  costs,  364, 
no.  10,  June. 

Illiteracy:  Iran,  333,  no.  9,  May. 

In  colleges  (Greenleaf),  30-31,  no.  1,  Sept.;  60-01,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  91-92,  no.  3,  Nov.;  124,  no.  4,  Dec.;  155-156,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  268,  no.  7,  Mar.;  330-331,  no.  9,  May;  364-365,  no.  10, 
June. 

In  educational  research  (Scgel),  31-32,  no.  1,  Sept.;  62,  no. 
2,  Oct.;  92-93,  no.  3,  Nov.;  124-125,  no.  4,  Dec.;  156-157, 
no.  5,  Jan.;  268-269,  no.  7,  Mar.;  300-301,  no.  8,  Apr.;  331- 
332,  no.  9,  May;  365,  no.  10,  June. 

In  other  countries  (Abel),  32,  no.  1,  Sept.;  63,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
125-126,  no.  4,  Dec.;  158,  no.  5,  Jan.;  270,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
301-302,  no.  8,  Apr.;  333,  no.  9,  May;  366,  no.  10,  June. 

In  other  Government  agencies  (Ryan),  32,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
62-63,  no.  2,  Oct.;  93,  no.  3,  Nov.;  125,  no.  4,  Dec.;  157-158, 
no.  5,  Jan.;  269-270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  301,  no.  8,  Apr.;  332-333, 
no.  9,  May;  365,  no.  10,  June. 

In  public  schools  (Deffenbaugh),  30,  no.  1,  Sept.;  60,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  91,  no.  3,  Nov.;  123-124,  no.  4,  Dec.;  155,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
267-268,  no.  7,  Mar.;  300,  no.  8,  Apr.;  330,  no.  9,  May;  364, 
no.  10,  June. 

Income,  school,  355,  no.  10,  June. 

Income  tax,  27,  no.  1,  Sept- 

Increase  in  high-school  enrollment,  77,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Independence  Hall,  picture  on  cover,  348,  no.  10,  June. 

Indiana:  Safety  of  children,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Indiana,  Pa.,  State  Teachers  College:  Students  taught  to 
operate  projectors,  288,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Indiana  University,  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  natural 
color  movie  films,  268,  no.  7,  Mar. 


Indians:  Boys  learn  carpentry,  112,  no.  4,  Dec.;  children, 
enrollment,  32,  no.  1,  Sept.;  CCC  camps,  reading  material, 
301,  no.  8,  Apr.;  radio  programs,  7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  schools, 
Arizona,  served  by  book  truck,  365,  no.  10,  June;  summer 
schools,  32,  no.  1,  Sept.;  teacher’s  activities,  93,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Individual  differences,  study,  301,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Individualizing  education  in  the  CCC  (Oxley),  119-120, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Inducting  CCC  enrollees  into  citizenship  (Oxley),  286,  292, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Industrial  arts  education,  211,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Industrial  education:  Cornell  University,  364,  no.  10,  June; 
stressed  at  meeting  of  A.  A.  S.  A.,  298,  no.  8,  Apr.;  subject 
registrations,  86-87,  90,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Information:  Available  in  Office  of  Education,  43-44,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  194-195,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Inquiries  received  in  Office  of  Education:  43-44,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
314,  no.  9,  May. 

Institute  of  Child  Welfare,  University  of  California,  studies 
of  young  children,  332,  no.  9,  May. 

Institute  of  Government,  University  of  Southern  California, 
15,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Institute  of  Local  and  State  Government,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  60-61,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Instructional  materials  (Lathrop),  52-53,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Instrumental  music  registrations,  55-56,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Integrated  curriculum,  study  of  evaluation,  157,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Intelligent  consumers,  project  in  Stephens  College,  30,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

In  ter- American  Conference  on  Education,  Mexico  City,  39, 
46,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers’  Cooperative  Association,  pro¬ 
gram,  298,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Interested  in  public  forums?  349,  no.  10,  June. 

Interior  Department:  Appropriation  Act,  67,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
division  of  motion  pictures  (Hearon),  6-7,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
growth,  112-113,  no.  4,  Dec.;  museum,  280,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
359,  no.  10,  June;  radio  studio,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

International  Auxiliary  Language  Association,  319-320,  no.  9, 
May. 

International  Bureau  of  Education:  Conference  at  Geneva, 
97-99,  no.  4,  Dec.;  surveys,  32,  no.  1  Sept. 

International  Conference  on  Correspondence  Education, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  302  no.  8,  Apr. 

International  Congress  of  Technical  Education,  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many,  302,  no.  8,  Apr. 

International  Exhibition  of  Handicrafts,  Berlin,  270,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

International  Good-will  Broadcast  “Calling  all  countries,” 
283,  no.  8,  Apr. 

International  language  (Abel),  319-320,  no.  9,  May. 

International  Library  of  Visual  Aids,  New  York  City:  Rental 
library  service  for  films  and  projectors,  257,  no.  7,  Mar. 

International  Ornithological  Congress,  Rouen,  France,  126, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

International  Society  for  Crippled  Children,  meeting,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  281,  no.  8,  Apr. 

International  understanding,  bibliography,  279,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Invitation  extended  to  book  congress,  Monte  Carlo,  62,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Iowa  State  College,  industrial  education  classes,  148,  no.  5, 
Jan. 

Iran:  Illiteracy,  333,  no.  9,  May. 

Iraq:  Students  study  abroad,  158,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Italy:  Institutes  of  economic  and  commercial  sciences,  12-13, 
no.  1,  Sept.;  specialization  in  education,  293,  no.  8,  Apr. 

J 

Janitors,  study  of  tasks,  Nevada,  147,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Japan:  Specialization  in  education,  293,  no.  8,  Apr.;  survey  of 
education,  126,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.:  Juvenile  delinquency  program,  330,  no.  9, 
May. 

Jessen,  Carl  A.,  74,  no.  3,  Nov.;  and  Herlihy,  Lester  B.: 
Registrations  in:  Fine  arts  and  physical  education,  55-56, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  languages,  22-23,  no.  1,  Sept.;  vocational  sub¬ 
jects,  86-87, 90,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Job  of  the  camp  adviser  (Oxley),  24-25,  no.  1,  Sept. 

John,  Walton  C.,  8,  no.  1,  Sept-;  249,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Coopera¬ 
tive  colleges,  287-288,  no.  8,  Apr.;  counterfeit  degrees,  245- 
246,  no.  7,  Mar.;  distinguishing  urban  universities,  20-21, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

John  Muir  exhibit,  277,  302,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Journal  of  Documentary  Reproduction,  354,  no.  10,  June- 

Junior  colleges:  Cooperation  with  University  of  Missouri, 
358,  no.  10,  June;  development,  65-66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Junior  Homemakers  Clubs,  329,  no.  9,  May;  Louisiana,  48, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  330,  no.  9,  May. 

K 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Convention  of  Future  Farmers  of  Amer 
ica,  117,  121,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Kauffman,  Roma  K.:  Convention  bulletin  board,  249,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  281,  no.  8,  Apr.;  313,  no.  9,  May;  349, 352,  no.  10,  June. 

Kearney,  N.  J.:  New  policy  on  leave,  155,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Keesecker,  Ward  W.:  74,  no.  3,  Nov.;  educational  enactments 
of  the  75th  Congress,  first  session,  67-68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  State 
legislation  affecting  education,  107-108,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Keller,  J.  A.:  Elected  president,  State  Teachers  College, 
Floronce,  Ala.,  124,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Kelly,  Frederick  J.:  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  74,  no.  3,  Nov.;  106,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  observations  on  a  visit  to  European  universities, 
33-35,  no.  2,  Oct.;  65-06,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  97-99,  no.  4,  Dec. 


INDEX 


Kiesling,  Barrett  C.:  Author  of  Talking  Pictures,  38,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Kindergarten-Primary  education:  New  books,  297,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Kirkendall,  Lester  A.:  Author  of  study  on  effect  of  home 
environment  on  school  adjustment,  92,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Knoxville,  Iowa:  Program  in  vocational  agriculture,  28,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.:  high-school  term  lengthened,  155,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  Negro  schools,  267-268,  no.  7,  Mar.;  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  education,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Koon,  Cline  M.:  Radio  and  screen,  7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  38,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

I, 

LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Vocational  and  Adult  School,  tuition,  147, 
no.  5,  Jan. 

Lago  Community  School,  Aruba,  32,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Land-Grant  Colleges  (Studebaker),  74,  no.  3,  Nov.;  curricula, 
156,  no.  5,  Jan.;  directory,  80,  no.  3,  Nov.;  distribution 
throughout  the  United  States,  80-81,  no.  3,  Nov.;  promote 
safety,  91-92,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Lang,  John  A.:  141,  no.  5,  Jan.;  coordinating  services  for 
youth,  137,  158,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Langdon,  Grace:  249,  no.  7,  Mar.;  developments  in  field  ol 
emergency  nursery  schools,  242-243,  246,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Language,  international,  319-320,  no.  9,  May. 

Lapeer,  Mich.:  Cooperative  vocational  education,  48,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Lathrop,  Edith  A.:  Instructional  materials,  52-53,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Latin:  Registrations  in  American  high  schools,  22-23,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Latin-Ameriea:  Radio  series,  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  70-72,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  283,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Law  creating  Office  of  Education,  164,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Leary,  Bernice  E.:  280,  no.  8,  Apr.;  determining  difficulty  o! 
reading  materials,  275-276,  295,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Leave  policy,  Kearney,  N.  J.,  155,  no.  5,  Jan. 

LeBeau,  Oscar  R.;  Appointed  research  agent,  147,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Legislation:  Affecting  education,  107-108,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Parent- 
Teacher  Congress,  108,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Length:  Public-school  terms  (Blose),  316,  no.  9,  May;  service, 
typical  teachers,  261,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Lenhart,  Robert  F.:  Education  data  on  accidents,  58,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Let  Freedom  Ring!  Office  of  Education  bulletins,  341,  no. 
10,  June. 

Libraries:  New  books  and  pamphlets,  59,  no.  2,  Oct.;  serve 
schools,  Michigan,  155,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Library,  Office  of  Education,  196,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Library  books:  Handbook  for  schools,  123,  no.  4,  Dec.;  in 
modern  school,  53,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Library  projects,  NYA,  332,  no.  9,  May. 

Library  service  in  the  camps  (Chamberlain),  85,  90,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Library  Service  Division,  Office  of  Education,  120,  no.  4 
Dec.;  226,  no.  6,  Feb.:  281,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Lifelong  learning,  references,  13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Lima,  Peru:  Graduates  of  School  of  Engineers  granted 
scholarships  for  study  in  the  United  States,  126,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Lincoln:  Bibliography,  154,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Lincoln  Memorial,  picture  on  cover,  312,  no.  9,  May. 

Line  between  secondary  and  higher  education,  65-66,  72, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Listen  and  Learn,  book  by  Frank  Ernest  Hill,  68,  no.  3,  Nov 

Little  Theater,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  124,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Liverpool,  school  of  social  sciences  and  administration,  13, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Livestock  marketing  schools,  360,  no.  10,  June. 

Loans  or  grants  made  for  school  projects,  67,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Local  school  administrative  units,  WPA  project:  105,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  232,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Lockmeyer,  Elsie  ami  Varnell,  W.  I).:  Electricity  at  Norris 
School,  260,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Lombard,  Ellen  C.:  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  parent  education,  282,285, 
295-296,  no.  8,  Apr.;  parents’  study  groups,  291-292,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  program  of  the  National  Congress,  108,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
Vermont  reports  on  parent  education,  16-17,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Longfellow,  Ilenry  Wadsworth:  “A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s 
will,”  248,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Los  Angeles:  High  school  for  socially  unadjusted  girls,  123, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  occupational  training  for  handicapped  youth. 
310,  no.  It),  June;  photographic  survey  of  educational 
trends,  155,  no.  5,  Jan.;  research  study  on  reading  readiness, 
93,  no.  3,  Nov.;  school  budget,  60,  no,  2,  Oct.;  school  savings 
accounts,  267,  no.  7.  Mar. 

Louisiana:  Bookmobile,  351-352,  no.  10,  June;  leads  in  Junior 
Homemakers  Clubs,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Low-cost  forums  for  smaller  communities  (Studebaker  and 
Williams),  308-311,  no.  9,  May. 

Luceock,  Halford  E.:  Education's  task,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Me 

McCabe,  Martha  R.:  American  Education  Week,  10-11, 13, 
no.  1,  Sept.;  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  47,  no.  2. 
Oct.;  education  for  international  understanding,  279,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  music  week,  255,  266,  no.  7,  Mar. ;  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  76-77,  no.  3,  Nov.;  vacation  and  travel,  350, 
no.  10,  June;  Washington  and  Lincoln,  148,  no.  5,  Jan. 

McCarthy,  J.  A.:  Vocational  training  program,  Toms  River, 
N.  J„  329,  no.  9,  May. 

McNeely,  John  IL:  141,  no.  5,  Jan.;  college-entrance  ages,  1 1. 
no.  2,  Oct.;  distances  students  livo  from  college,  135-136, 
no.  5,  Jan.;  students  leaving  college  before  graduation, 
258-259,  no.  7,  Mar. 


M 

Mackintosh,  Helen  K.:  Appointed  elementary  education 
specialist,  Office  of  Education,  313,  no.  9,  May. 

Magazines  needed  in  modern  school,  53,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Maintenance  of  our  institutions  (Ickes),  162,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Mailer,  J.  B.:  Author  of  a  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
New  York,  62,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Mann,  Horace:  References,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Manners  for  juniors,  pamphlet,  356,  no.  10.  June. 

Map  of  the  United  States:  Land-grant  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  81,  no.  3.  Nov.;  per  pupil  cost  by  States,  111,  no. 
4,  Dec. 

March  of  Education,  17,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Marketing  schools,  360,  no.  10,  June. 

Marks  received  by  boys  and  girls  in  high  school,  31,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Martens,  Elise  H.:  348,  no.  10.  June;  occupational  experiences 
for  handicapped  youth,  339-341,  no.  10,  June. 

Martin,  Ray  L.:  Obituary,  147-148,  no.  5.  Jan. 

Massachusetts:  Firemen  training  project,  114,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Massachusetts  State  College:  Course  in  recreational  leader¬ 
ship,  92,  no.  3,  Nov.;-75th  anniversary,  364,  no.  10,  June. 

Master  teacher  chosen,  328,  no.  9,  May. 

Master’s  theses  on  CCC  education,  322.  no.  9,  May. 

Mathematics  curriculum,  revision,  Minnesota,  364,  no.  10, 
June. 

Matthew  Whaley  High  School,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  curric¬ 
ulum,  study,  331,  no.  9,  May. 

May,  Mark  A.:  Chairman  committee  to  review  educational 
films,  7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

May  we  hear  from  you?  8,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Measuring  attitudes,  31,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Measurements  for  children’s  garments  standardized,  92.  no 
3,  Nov. 

Meetings,  educational,  9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  41,  no.  2,  Oct.;  75,  no. 
3,  Nov.;  107,  no.  4.  Dec.;  141,  no.  5,  Jan.:  249-250,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  281,  no.  8,  Apr.;  313,  no.  9.  May;  349,  352,  no. 10, 
June.  See  also  under  name  of  individual  association 

Melbourne  University,  Australia:  Placing  graduates  in 
employment,  126,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Men’s  dormitory,  University  of  Iowa,  330,  no.  9,  May. 

Mental  hygiene:  Research  award,  365,  no.  10,  June;  safety 
and  health  for  the  school  year,  38,  no.  2,  Oct- 

Mental  maturity,  California  test,  269,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Mentally  handicapped,  occupational  experiences,  339-340, 
no.  10,  June. 

Merchants  help,  Winterset,  Iowa.  361,  no.  10,  June. 

Merry  Christmas!  bibliography,  76-77,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Methods  of  promoting  education,  169,  no  6,  Feb. 

Mexico:  New  film  completed  by  Pan  American  Union,  99, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  theater  arts,  270,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Michigan:  Curriculum  study,  123,  no.  4,  Dec.;  libraries 
serve  schools,  155,  no,  5,  Jan. ;  manual  on  What  does  research 
say ?  156,  no.  5,  Jan.;  new  teachers,  60,  no.  2,  Oct.;  pro¬ 
gram  for  handicapped  children  extended,  155,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
supervisor  of  special  education,  267,  no.  7,  Mar.;  transpor¬ 
tation  of  pupils,  300,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Michigan  Education  Association:  Report  of  radio  commit  tee 
of  the  department  of  high-school  principals,  257,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Michigan's  100  years,  31,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt..,  Bread  Loaf  School  of 
English,  331,  no.  9,  May. 

Military  and  Naval  Academies  may  confer  B.  S.  degree 
upon  former  graduates,  67,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Milk  production,  a  bulletin  for  vocational  agriculture  teachers, 
49,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Milner,  Morris  E.:  Youth  agencies,  137,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Minneapolis:  Experiments  in  use  of  motion  pictures,  123, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  occupational  training  for  handicapped  youth, 
340,  no.  10,  June 

Minnesota:  Revision  in  mathematics  curriculum,  364,  no.  10, 
June. 

Mississippi:  Blind  aided  by  WPA,  157,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Missouri:  Score  card  of  services  for  school  children,  268, 
no.  7,  Mar. 

Missouri  State  School  for  the  Blind:  Students  broadcast, 
325,  no.  9,  May. 

Model  nursery  school,  Australia,  366,  no.  10,  June. 

Modern  Language  Association,  meeting,  Chicago,  75,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Modern  trend  in  higher  education  organization,  01,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Montana:  Short-wave  stations,  363,  no.  in,  Jure. 

Monte  Carlo,  Principality  of  Monaco:  Book  congress,  62,  no. 
2,  Oct. 

Monument  to  Carelessness,  bulletin  on  safety  education,  58, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Morgan,  Arthur  E.:  Education  defined,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Morrill  Act:  74,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Diamond  Anniversary,  80-SI, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  provisions,  80-81,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Motion  pictures;  Appreciation  course,  Columbia  University, 
257,  no.  7,  Mar.;  CCC  camps,  362,  no.  10,  June;  distribution 
of  films,  6-7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  films  for  permanent  records,  bulle¬ 
tin  issued  by  Bureau  of  Standards,  109,  no.  4,  Dec.;  grants 
for  5-year  study,  301,  no.  8.  Apr.;  handbook,  288,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  in  education,  a  summary,  38,  no.  2,  Oct.;  in  high 
schools,  Minneapolis,  123,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Interior  Department 
6-7,  no.  1,  Sept.:  made  in  schools,  38,  no.  2,  Oct.  See  also 
Radio  and  screen. 

Muir,  John:  Centennial  of  birth,  277,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Municipal  universities.  See  Urban  universities. 

Murra,  Wilbur  F.:348,  no.  10,  June;  and  Wilson,  Howard  E.: 
Teaching  of  the  social  studies,  343-344,  347,  no.  10,  June 

Museum,  united  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  280,  no. 
8,  Apr.;  welcomes  visitors  (Wright),  359,  no.  10,  Juno. 
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Music:  Appreciation  hour,  NBC,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  education, 
international  conference,  Switzerland,  333,  no.  9,  May; 
Educators’  National  Conference,  meeting,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
249,  no.  7,  Mar.;  registrations,  55-56.  no.  2,  Oct. 

Music  week  (McCabe),  255,  236,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Muskogee,  Okla.:  Parent-education  program,  267,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  292,  no.  8,  Apr. 

N 

Natiou-wide  contests,  Sesquieentennial  Anniversary  of  the 
Constitution,  130,  no.  5,  Jan. 

National,  State,  and  local  school  records,  Office  of  Education, 
199,  no.  6,  Feb. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  School  Building  Problems, 
meeting,  Atlantic  City,  141,  no.  5,  Jan. 

National  Association  for  Nursery  Education,  convention, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  9,  no.  l,  Sept.;  102.  no.  t,  Dec. 

National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men,  meeting, 
Madison,  Wis.,  249,  no.  7,  Mar. 

National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women,  meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  141,  no.  5,  Jan. 

National  Association  of  Public-School  Business  Officials, 
meeting,  Baltimore,  9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  126,  no.  4,  Dec. 

National  Broadcasting  Company:  Educational  counselor,  7, 
no.  l.  Sept.;  increases  number  of  school  series,  38,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  N.  E.  A.  programs,  52,  no.  2,  Oet.  See  also  NBC. 

National  College  of  Commerce,  Shanghai,  China,  13,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

National  Conference  on  Educational  Broadcasting,  Chicago, 
41.  no.  2,  Oct.;  99,  no.  4,  Dec. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  108,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
meeting,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  281,  no.  8,  Apr.;  study 
group,  291.  no.  8,  Apr. 

National  control  of  education  iu  Europe,  97-99,  no.  4,  Dec. 

National  costumes  in  Yugoslavia,  89-90,  no.  3,  Nov. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English'  Cooperating  in 
broadcasts  on  literature,  99,  no.  4,  Dec. 

National  Education  Association;  American  Education  Week, 
249,  no.  7,  Alar.;  charter  amended  by  Congress,  67,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  141,  no.  5,  Jan.;  meeting, 
Detroit,  9,  no.  1,  Sept.  See  also  N.  E.  A. 

National  health  education,  129-130,  140,  do.  5,  Jan. 

National  hearing  week,  41.  no.  2,  Oct. 

National  Institute  of  Geology,  Venezuela,  126,  do.  4,  Dec. 

National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  of  England, 
study,  prevention  of  eyestrain,  307,  no.  9,  May. 

National  League  of  Teachers  Association,  meeting,  New 
York  City,  313,  no.  9,  May. 

National  Music  Camp,  Interlocken,  Mich.,  322,  no.  9,  May. 

National  Parent-Teacher  Radio  Forum,  108.  no.  4,  Dec. 

National  Park  Service,  educational  activities,  301,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  tourist  information  bureau,  93,  no.  3,  Nov.;  trailside 
exhibits,  157,  no.  5,  Jan. 

National  Research  Council:  Committee  on  scientific  aids  to 
learning,  7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  fellowships  in  psychology,  92,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association,  conference,  13,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

National  University  Extension  Association,  meeting.  Hot 
Springs.  Ark.,  281,  no.  8,  Apr. 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  141,  no.  5,  Jan. 

National  Youth  Administration,  269-270,  no.  7.  Mar.;  allot¬ 
ments  reduced,  92,  93,  no.  3,  Nov.;  library  projects,  332. 
no.  9,  May;  new  opportunities  for  farm  youth,  125,  no.  4. 
Dec.;  participation  in  Quoddy  work  experience  project, 
82-83,  no.  3,  Nov.;  report  of  Junior  Employment  Service, 
62-63,  no.  2,  Oct.  See  also  NYA. 

Native  craft  reintroduced  by  WPA,  365,  no.  10,  June. 

Natural  color  movie  films,  Indiana  Univeisity,  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction.  268.  no.  7,  Mar. 

Natural  resources  of  Texas,  film  available,  53,  no.  2,  Oct. 

NBC:  Music  appreciation  hour,  68.  no.  3.  Nov.;  Scholastic 
radio  competition,  257,  no.  7,  Mar.  See  also  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

N.  E.  A.:  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  preside  over  international  pro¬ 
gram,  313,  no.  9,  May;  on  the  air.  52,  no.  2.  Oct.;  154,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  publication.  307,  No.  9,  May.  See  also  National 
Education  Association. 

Need  for  conservation.  41-42,  no.  2.  Oet. 

Needs  of  Georgia  studied,  356,  no.  10,  June. 

Negro  education,  217.  no.  6,  Feb.;  Atlanta.  (In.,  358-359,  no. 
10,  June:  Knoxville,  Tenn..  267-268,  no.  7.  Mar.;  land-grant 
colleges,  conference  of  presidents,  Washington,  72.  no.  3. 
Nov.;  new  hooks  and  pamphlets.  327.  no,  9.  May;  356,  no. 
10,  June;  North  Carolina,  study,  330,  no.  9,  May;  WPA 
project,  232.  no.  6,  Fell. 

Nevada:  Training  centers  for  janitors,  117,  no.  5,  Jan. 

New  books  and  pamphlets  (Futtcrer):  17,  no.  1,  Sept.;  59, 
no.  2,  Get.;  88.  no.  3.  Nov.;  100,  no.  4.  Dee.;  153.  no.  5,  Jan.; 
264,  no.  7,  Mar.;  297,  no.  8,  Apr.;  327,  no.  9,  May;  356,  no. 
10,  June. 

New  England:  Coordination  of  youth  conservation  efforts, 
137,  no.  5,  Jan. 

New  Farmers  of  America,  achievements  in  southern  States, 
79,  no.  3,  Nov. 

New  Government  ai  ls  for  teachers  (Ryan),  14-15,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  50.  no.  2,  Oet.;  69,  no.  3,  Nov.;  109-110,  no.  4.  Dee.; 
142,  no.  5,  Jan.;  247,  no.  7,  Mar.;  289,  no.  8,  Apr.;  315-516, 
no.  9,  May;  342,  no.  10.  June. 

New  home  for  the  library  (Vought),  294,  no.  8.  Apr. 

Now  Jersey:  Forum  demonstration  centers,  310.  oo.  0.  May; 
rural  high-school  students  grow  corn,  299,  no.  8,  Apr.: 
teachers’  salaries,  267,  no.  7,  Mar. 

New  Jersey  College  for  Women:  Course  in  ceramics,  30, 
no.  1,  Sept. 
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New  Jersey  Department  of  Public  Instruction:  Vocational 
training  programs,  298-299,  no.  8,  Apr. 

New  Mexico:  Forum  demonstration  centers,  309,  no.9,  May. 

New  quarterly  (Vought),  354,  no.  10,  June. 

New  ruling  on  sick  leave,  Erie,  Pa.,  108,  no.  4,  Dec. 

New  Sabbatical  Leave  Law  in  Pennsylvania,  60,  no.  2,  Oct. 

New  school  year  opens  in  camps  (Oxley),  51-52,  no.  2,  Oct. 

New  teachers  in  Michigan,  60.  no.  2,  Oct. 

New  uses  of  school  statistics  (Foster),  118,  no.  4,  Dec. 

New  yearbook,  341,  no.  10,  June. 

New  York  (City):  Home  work,  156-157,  no.  5,  Jan.;  over- 
ageness,  retardation,  and  nonpromotion,  268,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
placement  of  vocational  students,  49,  no.  2,  Oct.;  WPA 
art  centers,  158,  no.  5,  Jan. 

New  York  (State):  Regent’s  report  on  public  education, 
330,  no.  9,  May;  safety  education  required  by  law,  123,  no. 
4,  Dec. 

New  York  University:  New  courses,  61,  no.  2,  Oct.;  summer 
radio  workshop,  322,  no.  9,  May. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  school  centennial,  364,  no.  10,  June. 

Newman,  W.  S.:  Need  for  vocational  agriculture  training  in 
rural  areas,  262,  no.  7.  Mar. 

Night-school  term  lengthened,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  155,  no.  5, 
Jan. 

Ninth  Annual  School  Administrators’  Conference,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  313,  no.  9,  May. 

Norfolk.  Va.:  Pupil  progress,  267,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Norris  School  (Norris,  Tenb.):  Electricity  taught,  260,  no. 
7,  Mar. 

North  Carolina:  Better  Farmer  program,  29,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
improvement  in  scholastic  training  of  teachers.  155,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  school  library  handbook,  123,  no.  4,  Dec.;  study  of 
Negro  schools,  330,  no.  9,  May. 

Northwestern  University  Graduate  School:  Training  for 
personnel  work,  31,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Norwich  (Conn.)  Free  Academy,  play  school  provides  prac¬ 
tice,  361,  no.  10,  June. 

Nursery  education,  conference,  102,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Nursery  schools:  Australia,  366,  no.  10,  June;  emergency, 
development.  242-243,  246,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Nurses  in  the  Making:  New  film  available,  99,  no.  4,  Dec. 

NYA:  Educational  activities,  144,  no.  5,  Jan.;  project,  Passa- 
maquoddy  Village,  Maine,  269-270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  students 
construct  dormitory,  State  College  of  Washington,  331, 
no.  9,  May.  See  also  National  Youth  Administration. 
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Oberlin  College  observes  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
coeducation,  38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Objectives  of  education  in  a  democracy,  168,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Observations  on  a  visit  to  European  universities  (Kelly), 
33-35,  no.  2,  Oct.;  65-66,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  97-99,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Occupational  classes:  Baltimore,  Md.,  28,  no.  1,  Sept.;  CCC 
camps,  119,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Occupational  experiences  for  handicapped  youth  (Martens), 
339-341,  no.  10,  June. 

Off  press  soon,  341,  no.  10,  June. 

Offerings  and  registrations  in  languages  (Herlihy),  22,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Office  of  Education:  Adult  education,  222-223,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
advisory  service,  188,  no.  6,  Feb.;  American  Education 
Week,  249,  no.  7,  Mar.;  annual  report  on  work,  143-144, 
146,  no.  5,  Jan.;  appropriations,  179,  180,  234-235,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  bibliography  on  home  economics  for  boys,  298,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  bird’s-eye  view  of  some  expanded  services,  230,  no. 
6.  Feb.;  chief  of  Library  Service  Division,  134,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
clearing  house  (Proffitt),  43-44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  clientele,  170- 
171,  no.  6,  Feb.;  collection  of  courses  of  study,  57,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  college  and  university  practices,  204,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
comparative  education,  227,  no.  6,  Feb.;  conferences,  4-5, 
no.  1,  Sept.;  186,  no.  6,  Feb.;  cooperation  with  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  233,  no.  6,  Feb.;  cooperative  educational 
programs,  192,  no.  6,  Feb.;  courses  of  study  in  library, 
57,  no.  2,  Oct.;  curriculum  studies,  210-215,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
Department  of  Labor,  relation  to  apprentice,  262,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  education  of  special  groups,  217-221,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
elementary  and  secondary  school  practices,  203,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  elementary  education  specialist  appointed,  313,  do. 

9,  May;  emergency  relief  projects,  232,  no.  6,  Feb.;  exhibit 
in  Museum,  359,  no.  10.  June;  expansion  of  permanent 
staff,  231,  no.  6,  Feb.;  field  agent  for  the  blind,  299,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  field  surveys,  185,  no.  6,  Feb.;  financial  assistance, 
190-191,  no.  6,  Feb.;  forum  project,  232,  no.  6,  Feb.;  forum 
publications,  311,  no.  9,  May;  349,  no.  10,  June;  functional 
services,  197-228,  no.  6,  Feb.;  guidance,  206-207,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  health  services,  209,  no.  6,  Feb.;  how  it  works,  181- 
196,  no.  0,  Feb.;  information  service,  194-195,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
inquiries,  314,  no.  9,  May;  international  good-will  broad¬ 
cast,  283,  no.  8,  Apr.;  interpretation  and  application  of 
Government  purposes  and  material,  174-175,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
law,  164,  no.  6,  Feb.;  library,  196,  no.  6,  Feb.;  library  moved 
to  new  Interior  Department  building,  294,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
library  service,  226,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Library  Service  Division, 
120,  no.  4,  Dec.;  needed  additional  services,  236,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  new  staff  members,  281,  no.  8,  Apr.;  pictorial  report, 
8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  259,  no.  7,  Mar.;  place  in  the  Governmental 
structure,  172-176,  no.  6,  Feb.;  present  field  of  action, 
176-177,  no.  6,  Feb.;  press  releases,  229,  no.  9,  May;  public 
address  and  correspondence,  189,  no.  6,  Feb.;  publications, 
23,  no.  1,  Sept.;  35.  49,  54,  no.  2,  Oct.;  79,  95,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
127,  no.  4,  Dec.;  158,  no.  5,  Jan.;  239,  no.  6,  Feb.;  244.  271, 
no.  7,  Mar.;  303,  no.  8,  Apr.;  335,  no.  9,  May;  341,  367,  no. 

10,  June;  purpose,  165,  no.  6,  Feb.;  radio  broadcasts,  70-72, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  radio  project,  225,  no.  6,  Feb.;  radio  script 
exchange,  288,  no.  8,  Apr.;  363,  no.  10,  June;  recent  develop¬ 


ments  and  needed  additional  services,  229-237,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
regular  full-time  staff,  178,  no.  6,  Feb.;  relief  projects,  232, 
no.  6,  Feb.;  research,  182-184,  no.  6,  Feb.;  rural  education, 
216,  no.  6,  Feb.;  school  building  problem,  200,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
school  finance,  202,  no.  6,  Feb.;  school  laws,  201,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  special  issue  of  School  Life,  no.  6,  Feb.;  staff,  page 
3  of  cover:  no.  1,  Sept.;  no.  2,  Oct.;  no.  3,  Nov.;  no.  4,  Dec.; 
no.  5,  Jan.;  238,  no.  6,  Feb.;  no.  7,  Mar.;  no.  8,  Apr.;  no.  9, 
May;  no.  10,  June;  teacher  education,  205,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
tests  and  measurements,  208,  no.  6,  Feb.;  thesis  collection 
of  the  library,  326,  no.  9,  May;  uniform  records,  199,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  WPA  projects,  232,  no.  6,  Feb.;  work  with  organ¬ 
izations  and  committees,  187,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs:  Educational  activities,  270,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  301,  no.  8,  Apr.;  332-333,  no.  9,  May;  385,  no.  10, 
June;  school  and  health  facilities  in  Alaska,  62,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
supervisor,  author  of  reader,  158,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Ohio:  School  standards,  91,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Ohio  State  University:  Civil-Service  information,  21,  no.  1, 
Sept..;  exploratory  courses,  61,  no.  2.  Oct.;  picture  for  cover 
of  School  Life,  74,  no.  3,  Nov.;  radio  workshop  handbook 
for  amateur  broadcasting,  99,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Ohio  University,  history,  156,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Oil-  and  gas-producing  areas  in  Texas,  film  available,  53,  no. 
2,  Oct. 

Oil-field  training  course,  Bridgeport,  Ill.,  116,  no.  4,  Dec. 

On  the  cover,  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  74,  no.  3,  Nov.;  106,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
140,  no.  5,  Jan.;  248,  no.  7,  Mar.;  280,  no.  8,  Apr.;  312,  no.  9, 
May;  348,  no.  10,  June. 

On  your  calendar,  9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  41,  no.  2,  Oct.;  75,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  107,  no.  4,  Dec.;  141,  no.  5,  Jan.;  250,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
281,  no.  8,  Apr.;  313,  no.  9,  May;  352,  no.  10,  June. 

One  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Constitution: 
Bibliography,  47,  no.  2,  Oct.;  proclamation  (Roosevelt),  3, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

One  Minute  To  Go,  article  in  Saturday  Evening  Post,  363, 
no.  10,  June. 

1-room  schools,  number,  146,  no.  5,  Jan. 

1-teacher  schools,  elimination,  252-253,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Open-house  day  in  schools,  references,  11  and  13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Oregon  State  Department  of  Education:  Curriculum  study, 
330,  no.  9,  May;  social  studies  courses,  124,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Organizations,  educational,  information  available,  43-44,  no. 
2,  Oct. 

Ornithological  Congress  at  Rouen,  France,  126,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Our  American  Schools,  radio  program,  N.  E.  A.,  154,  no.  5. 
Jan. 

Our  American  Youth  Problem,  references,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Out-of-sehool  farm  youth:  Kentucky,  149-150,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
Virginia,  115,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Overageness,  New  York  City,  report,  268,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Oxford  University,  England:  Receives  donation  of  1,000,000 
pounds,  126,  no.  4,  Dec.;  women’s  colleges,  270,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Oxley,  Howard  W.:  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  106,  no.  4,  Dec.;  312,  no.  9. 
May;  348,  no.  10,  June;  developing  agricultural  training  in 
CCC  camps,  138-139,  no.  5,  Jan.;  graduate  students  study 
CCC  education,  321-322,  no.  9,  May;  individualizing  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  CCC,  119-120,  no.  4,  Dec.;  inducting  CCC 
enrollees  into  citizenship,  286,  292,  no.  8,  Apr.;  job  of  the 
camp  adviser,  24-25,  no.  1,  Sept.;  new  school  year  opens 

'  in  camps,  51-52,  no.  2,  Oct.;  significant  trends  in  CCC 
education,  251,  253,  no.  7,  Mar.;  State  education  depart¬ 
ments  aid  CCC,  73  ,  75,  no.  3,  Nov.;  visual  aids  in  CCC 
education.  362-363.  no.  10.  June. 


P 

Pageants,  Constitution,  15,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Pan  American  Day  (Boutwell),  256-257,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Pan  American  friendship,  fostered  by  Brave  New  World 
programs,  70-72,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Panama  Canal,  education,  345-347,  no.  10,  June. 

Parent  education  (Lombard),  282,  285,  295-296,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
Alabama,  300,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Muskogee  (Okla.),  267,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  new  books  and  pamphlets,  59,  no.  2,  Oct.;  327,  no.  9, 
May;  Office  of  Education,  222,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Pennsylvania, 
275,  300,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Vermont,  16-17,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Parent-teacher  congress,  108,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Parental  school,  Chicago,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Parents  of  freshmen  attend  class,  University  of  Washington, 
156,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Parents’  study  groups  (Lombard),  291-292,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Paris,  France:  Higher  School  of  Commerce,  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Parran,  Thomas:  140,  no.  5,  Jan.;  educating  the  Nation 
toward  health,  129-130,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Part-time  class  in  agriculture,  Anthon  (Iowa)  High  School, 
263,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Pasadena  (Calif.):  Schools  meet  the  needs  of  workers,  202, 
no.  7,  Mar. 

Passamaquoddy  Village,  Maine:  NYA  work-experience 
project,  269-270,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Patterson,  Betty  A.:  Employment  bright  spots,  25,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Peace:  References,  10,  no.  1,  Sept.;  search,  312,  no.  9,  May. 

Peasant  handicrafts  in  Yugoslavia,  89-90,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Pelzer,  S.  C.:  School-community  program,  49,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Pennsylvania:  Aid  to  dependent  children,  365,  no.  10,  June; 
all-day  trade  and  industrial  schools,  360-361,  no.  10,  June: 
Legislature  authorizes  parent  education,  274,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
parent  education  programs,  300.  no.  8,  Apr.;  Sabbatical 
leave  law,  60,  no.  2,  Oct.;  study  of  results  of  school  examine 
l  ions,  365,  no.  10,  June;  teachers  must  pass  course  in  visual 
education,  288,  no.  8,  Apr.;  training  programs  for  adults, 
361,  no.  10,  June;  transportation  of  pupils,  267,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
vocational  education  departments,  147,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Pensacola,  Fla.:  Apprenticeship  courses,  114,  no.  4,  Dec. 


Per  pupil  cost  in  public  schools  (Blose),  111,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Personality  tests,  study,  332,  no.  9,  May. 

Personnel  service  for  students:  New  books  and  pamphlets, 
88,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Peru:  Scholarship  for  study  in  the  United  States,  126,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  George  Washington  University,  331,  no.  9, 
May. 

Phi  Upsilon  Omicron,  consumer  education  service,  263.  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Philadelphia:  Experiment  in  teaching  English  composition 
in  high  school,  62,  no.  2,  Oct.;  school  survey,  91  no.  3, 
Nov.;  157,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  report, 
300,  no.  8,  Apr.;  training  for  distributive  occupations,  29, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Philosophy  of  education,  information  available,  43-44,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Photographic  survey:  Chicago  schools,  30,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  155,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Photostat  machine,  Quoddy  Village  project,  83,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Physical  education:  Registrations,  55-56,  no.  2,  Oct.;  safety 
and  health,  37-38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Physically  handicapped:  220,  no.  6,  Feb.;  occupational  ex¬ 
periences,  339-340,  no.  10,  June. 

Pictorial  report:  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  259,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Educational  clinic,  267,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Placement:  California  Teachers’  Association,  267,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  300,  no.  8,  Apr.;  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  graduate,  149,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Planning  October  convention,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Play  hours — high-school  auditorium,  Anson,  Tex.,  63,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

“Play  School”  provides  practice,  Norwich,  Conn.,  361,  no. 
10,  June. 

Plumbing  courses  in  25  States,  28,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Pohick  Church  Pulpit,  84,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Polacca  Home  Economics  Cottage,  Hopi  Agency,  Ariz.,  270, 
no.  7,  Mar. 

Polytechnic  Faculty  of  Mons,  Belgium,  21,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Population  prospects  and  public  schools  (Baker),  305-307, 
no.  9,  May. 

Post-primary  specialization  in  schools  abroad,  293,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Posture:  Children’s  Bureau  film,  322,  no  9,  May. 

Poucher,  Lester:  Elected  president,  F.  F.  A.,  117,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Practical  Air  Navigation  and  the  Use  of  the  Aeronautical  Charts, 
handbook  prepared  by  Department  of  Commerce.  69,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

Preprofessional  specialization  abroad,  294,  no.  8.  Apr. 

President  Roosevelt’s  greeting  to  F.  F.  A.,  121.  no.  4,  Dec. 

President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  98-99,  no.  4, 

Dec 

President’s  Council  Guidance  Bureau,  San  Francisco,  360, 
no.  10,  June. 

Prevention  of  eyestrain,  307,  no.  9,  May. 

Price,  L.  L.:  Master  teacher.  328,  no.  9,  May. 

Price  lists,  free,  352,  no.  10,  June. 

Primary  classroom.  Standing  Rock  Community  School, 
Fort.  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  157,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Principals’  salaries,  254-255,  no.  7.  Mar. 

Private  airways  for  public  education  (Studebaker),  244,  no. 
7,  Mar. 

Problem  pupils,  study,  269,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Proclamation— One  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  (Roosevelt),  3,  no.  1.  Sept. 

Professional  responsibility  of  teachers  (Givens),  9,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Proffitt,  Maris  M.:  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  California  reports  on 
adult  education,  139,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Office  of  Education — a 
clearing  house,  43-44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Program  of  the  National  Congress  (Lombard),  108,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Progress  in  teaching  conservation  (Bathurst),  41-42,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Progressive  Education  Association,  Commission  of  Human 
Relations,  film  experiment,  363,  no.  10,  June. 

Projects:  Office  of  Education,  193,  ho.  6,  Feb.;  WPA,  125, 
no.  4.  Dec. 

Promoting  the  cause  of  education  (Studebaker),  40,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Property,  school,  value,  355,  no.  10,  Juno. 

Psychology:  Farm  projects,  115,  no.  4,  Dec.;  fellowships 
granted  by  National  Research  Council,  92,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
research  award,  365,  no.  10,  June. 

Public  addresses  and  correspondence,  Office  of  Education, 
189,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Public  forums,  Office  of  Education,  45-46,  no.  2,  Oct.;  223,  no. 
6,  Feb.;  349,  no.  10,  June. 

Public  health  program,  Social  Security  Act,  109,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Public  schools:  Enrollment,  15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  libraries,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  30,  no.  1,  Sept.;  number,  146,  no.  5,  Jan.;  population 
prospects,  305-307,  no.  9,  May;  term  length,  316,  no.  9,  May. 
See  also  In  public  schools. 

Public  Service  films,  288,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Public  Works  funds  available  for  loans  for  school  projects,  67, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Publications:  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  110,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  Government,  14-15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  50,  no.  2,  Oct.;  69, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  109-110,  no.  4,  Dec.;  142,  no.  5,  Jan.;  207,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  289,  no.  8,  Apr.;  315-316,  no.  9,  May;  342,  no.  10,  June; 
Office  of  Education,  23,  no.  1,  Sept.;  35,  54,  no.  2,  Oct.;  95, 
no.  3,  Nov.:  127,  no.  4,  Dec.;  159,  no.  5,  Jan.;  239,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
271,  no.  7,  Mar.;  303,  no.  8,  Apr.;  335,  no.  9,  May;  367,  no. 
10,  June. 

Pueblo,  Colo.:  Auditorium  center  of  activities,  155,  no.  5, 
Jan. 


INIlKX 


Puerto  Rico:  Congress  extends  benefits  of  Jones-Bankhead 
Act  relating  to  agriculture,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Punta  Gorda,  Fla.:  Homemaking  project  for  Negroes,  48,  no. 
2,  Oct. 

Pupil-adjustment,  92,  no.  3,  Nov.;  bigh-school  girls,  T.os 
Angeles,  123,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Pupils:  Personnel  services,  information  available,  43  44,  no. 

2,  Oct.;  progress,  269,  no.  7,  Mar.;  welfare,  information 
available,  43-44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Q 

Qualifications  of  rural  teachers,  103,  110,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  30,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Quintuplets.  See  Dionne  quintuplets. 

Quoddy  Village,  Maine:  Vocational  guidance  experiment, 
82-83,  no.  3,  Nov.;  work-experience  project  (Williams), 
82-83,  no.  3,  Nov. 

K 

Radio:  Calendar,  99,  no.  4,  Dee.;  334,  no.  9,  May;  demonstra¬ 
tions,  Office  of  Education,  193,  no.  6,  Feb.;  director  and 
staff,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  English  course,  State  College  of 
Washington,  156,  no.  5,  Jan.;  forum  of  parents  and  teachers, 
108,  no.  4,  Dec.;  grants  for  5-year  study,  301,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
handbook,  270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  in  education,  225,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
in  the  classroom,  288,  no.  8,  Apr.;  increasing  number  of 
school  series,  38,  no.  2,  Oct.;  institute,  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Dallas,  7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  listening  centers  spon¬ 
sored  by  University  of  Kentucky,  99,  no.  4.  Dec.;  programs, 
52,  59,  no.  2,  Oct.;  68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  99,  107,  110,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
project,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  225,  no.  6,  Feb.;  232,  no.  6,  Feb.;  283, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  script  catalogs,  363,  no.  10,  June;  script  ex¬ 
change,  21,  no.  1,  Sept.;  68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  288,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
363,  no.  10,  June;  scripts,  Let  Freedom  Ring!  341,  no.  10, 
June;  studio,  Department  of  the  Interior,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
visual  aids  in  schools.  224,  no.  6,  Feb.;  workshops,  National 
Music  Camp,  Interlocken,  Mich.,  and  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  322,  no.  9,  May;  yearbook,  Institute  for  Education 
by  Radio,  322,  no.  9,  May. 

Radio  and  screen  (Koon),  7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  38,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
(Studebaker),  68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  99,  no.  4,  Dec.;  141,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  257,  no.  7,  Mar.;  288,  no.  8,  Apr.;  322,  no.  9,  May;  363, 
no.  10,  June. 

Radio  and  the  English  Teacher,  new  brochure,  270,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Radio  broadcast:  By  blind  students,  325,  no.  9,  May;  on 
health  education,  53,  no.  2,  Oct.;  N.  E.  A.,  154,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Radio  programs.  See  Aspects  of  American  Literature; 
Brave  New  World;  Calling  All  Countries;  Education  in 
the  News;  Exits  and  Entrances;  Music  Appreciation 
Hour;  Our  American  Schools;  World  Is  Yours. 

Railway  literature:  New  books  and  pamphlets,  88,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Rainey,  Homer  P.:  Youth  agency  leaders,  158,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Rateliffe,  Ella  B.:  280,  no.  8,  Apr.;  cooperation  among  higher 
institutions,  357-359,  no.  10,  June;  self-help  colleges,  273-274, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Reading:  Eye  movements,  268,  no.  7,  Mar.;  facilities  in  CCC 
camps,  85,  90,  no.  3,  Nov.;  interests,  62,  no.  2,  Oct.;  124.  no. 
4,  Dec.;  lists,  356,  no.  10,  June;  materials,  62,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
275-276,  295,  301.  no.  8,  Apr.'  readiness,  62,  no.  2,  Oct.;  93. 
no.  3,  Nov.;  skills,  new  books,  264,  no.  7,  Mar.;  study  of 
teaching,  301,  no.  8,  Apr.;  texts,  study,  332,  no.  9,  May. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  higher  institutions,  284-285,  302, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Recent  advances  in  training  standards  of  rural  teachers 
(Gaumnitz),  103,  110,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Recent  theses  (Gray),  17,  no.  1,  Sept.;  59,  no.  2,  Oct.;  88,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  100,  no.  4,  Dec.;  153,  no.  5,  Jan.;  264,  no.  7,  Mar.;  297, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  327,  333,  no.  9,  May;  356,  no.  10,  June. 

Records,  uniform.  Office  of  Education,  199,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Recreational  leadership  course  offered  by  Massachusetts 
State  College,  92,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Reeves,  Floyd  W.:  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Federal  relationships  to 
education— Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  1-2,  no.  1. 
Sept. 

Reference  list  for  American  Education  Week  (McCabe), 
10-11,  13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Regional  conferences  in  home  economics  education  (Fall- 
gatter),  18-19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Registrations:  In  languages  22,  23,  no.  1,  Sept.;  in  fine  arts  and 
physical  education,  55-56,  no.  2,  Oct.;  in  vocational  sub 
jects,  86-87,  90,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons,  115,  no.  4,  Dec.;  263,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  328,  no.  9,  May. 

Reindeer  herd,  Eklutn'a,  Alaska,  School,  270,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Reindeer  Service  administration  transferred,  32,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Reliability  of  test  results,  discussed  in  monograph,  125,  no.  i, 
Dec. 

Relief  and  school  building  aid  provided  by  Congress,  67,  no 

3,  Nov. 

Relief  expenditures  data  given  in  Children’s  Bureau  Publica¬ 
tion,  69,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Relief  projects,  Office  of  Education,  232,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Religious  activities,  Beloit  College  and  University  of  Iowa, 
31,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Remedial  reading,  125,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Report  on  conference  (Davis),  102,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Reports,  uniform,  355,  no.  10,  June. 

Requirements  for  B.  A.  degree,  Brown  University,  30-31, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Research;  In  measurement,  269,  no.  7,  Mar.;  in  universities, 
WPA  project,  232,  no.  6,  Feb.;  instructional  materials, 
52-53,  no.  2,  Oct.;  new  books  and  pamphlets,  153,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  Office  of  Education,  181-184,  no.  6,  Feb.;  procedure, 
62,  no.  2,  Oct.;  with  a  purpose,  116,  no.  4,  Dec.  See  also  In 
educational  research;  Recent  theses. 


Resettlement  Administration:  Publications  describing  activ¬ 
ities.  69,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Responsibility  of  education  in  four  fundamental  areas, 
131-132,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Responsibility  increases  (Studebaker),  280,  no.  8,  Apr 

Retardation,  New  York  City,  report,  268,  no.  7,  Mar 

Rochester,  Minn,:  Community  project  for  Hallowe'en,  121. 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Parents’  study  groups,  291,  no.  8  Apr.; 
school  budget  report,  155,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Rogers,  James  Frederick:  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  safety  and  health 
for  the  school  year,  37-38,  no.  2,  Oct 

Rome,  Italy:  Bimillenium  of  birth  of  Augustus  Caesar,  63, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.:  Proclamation,  15Uth  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution,  3,  no.  1,  Sept.;  the  third  dimension  in 
education,  162,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.:  Addressed  group,  Hampton 
Institute,  Va.,  359,  no.  10,  June;  at  N.  E.  A.,  313,  no.  9, 
May. 

Ross  W.  A.:  106,  no.  4,  Dec.;  10  years  of  F.  F.  A.  progress, 
117,  121,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Royal  Frederick  University,  Oslo,  Norway,  66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Rural  education,  216,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Rural  schools:  California,  364,  no.  10,  June;  enrollment,  290, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  new  books  and  pamphlets,  153,  no.  5,  Jan.;  356, 
no.  10,  June;  New  Jersey,  299,  no.  8,  Apr.;  New  York  State, 
330,  no.  9,  May;  teachers,  103,  110,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Ryan,  Margaret  F.:  In  other  Government  agencies,  32,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  62-63,  no.  2,  Oct.;  125,  no.  4,  Dec.;  157-158,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  269-270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  301,  no.  8,  Apr.;  332-333,  no.  9, 
May;  365,  no.  10,  June;  New  Government  aids  for  teachers, 
14-15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  50,  no.  2,  Oct.;  69,  no.  3,  Nov.;  109-110, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  142,  no.  5,  Jan.;  247,  no.  7,  Mar.;  289,  no.  8,  Apr  ; 
315-316,  no.  9,  May;  342,  no.  10,  June. 
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Sabbatical  leave:  Law,  Pennsylvania,  60,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Safety  and  health  for  the  school  year  (Rogers),  37-38,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Safety  education:  Course  of  study,  Colorado,  60,  no.  2,  Oct  : 
in  land-grant  colleges,  91-92,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Indiana,  9,  no.  1. 
Sept.;  new  books  and  pamphlets,  59,  no.  2,  Oct.;  88,  no.  3. 
Nov  ;  100,  no. 4,  Dec.;  projectof  Parent-Teacher  Congress, 
108,  no.  4,  Dec.;  required  by  law,  New  York  State,  123, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Salaries:  Restoration  for  faculty,  University  of  Southern 
California,  61,  no.  2,  Oct.;  rural  teachers,  103,  no.  4,  Dec.: 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals,  254,  255,  no.  7,  Mar.: 
typical  teacher,  2G1,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Salt  Lake  City:  Vocational  coordination,  115,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Samuelson,  Agnes:  Youth  agencies,  137,  no.  5,  Jan. 

San  Francisco:  Dedication  of  Sunshine  School  for  the  physi 
cally  handicapped,  122,  no.  4,  Dec.;  diagnostic  school,  91, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  President’s  Council  Guidance  Bureau,  360,  no. 

10,  June. 

Sanitation,  safety,  and  health  for  the  school  year,  37-38,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Santa  Fe  Indian  School:  Handiwork  on  display,  332-333, 
no.  9.  May;  sports  program,  32,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Sarah  Lawrence  College:  Gift  from  General  Education  Board, 
30,  no.  1.  Sept. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  article  entitled  “One  Minute  to  Go,’’ 
363,  no.  10,  June. 

Scholarships  established,  Germany,  158,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Scholastic  achievement  of  accelerated  pupils,  31,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

School  administration:  Conference,  Peabody  College,  30. 
no.  1,  Sept.;  information  available,  43-44,  no.  2  Oct.;  new 
books  and  pamphlets,  88,  no.  3,  Nov. 

School  and  college,  enrollments  this  fall,  15,  no.  1,  Sept. 

School  and  community:  Program,  Pelzer,  S.  C.,  49,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  safety  and  health  for  the  school  year,  38,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

School  attendance  by  States  (Blose),  94,  no.  3,  Nov. 

School  buildings:  Information  available,  43-44,  no.  2,  Oct.: 
problems,  Office  of  Education,  200,  no.  6,  Feb.;  statistics, 
145-146,  no.  5,  Jan.;  wider  use,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  268,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

School  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  University,  30, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Schools:  Commercial,  Europe,  12-13,  no.  1,  Sept.;  construc¬ 
tion,  14,  no.  1,  Sept.;  costs,  Illinois,  364,  no.  10,  June;  en¬ 
rollment  decreases,  54,  no.  2,  Oct.;  exhibit,  A.  V.  A.  con¬ 
vention, Baltimore,  Md  ,  152,  no.  5,  Jan  ;  facilities  available 
to  CCC  camp  enrollees,  73,  no.  3,  Nov.;  finance,  43-44, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  107,  no.  4,  Dec.;  202,  no.  6,  Feb.;  327,  no.  9,  May; 
garden  work,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Opportunity  School,  267, 
no.  7,  Mar.;  health  association,  108,  no.  4,  Dec.;  information 
available,  43-44,  no.  2,  Oct  ;  legislation,  107-108,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  201,  no.  6,  Feb.;  327,  no.  9,  May;  libraries,  100,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  123,  no.  4,  Dec.;  movies,  study,  322,  no.  9,  May; 
lunches,  37-38,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Open-House  Day,  references. 

11,  13,  no.  1,  Sept.;  programs,  new  books,  153,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
projects  financed  by  Federal  grants  or  loans,  67,  no.  3. 
Nov.;  savings  accounts,  Los  Angeles,  267,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
size  and  efficiency,  269,  no.  7,  Mar.;  statistics  as  basis  for 
census  estimates,  118,  no.  4,  Dec.;  survival  rates  (Foster), 
265-266,  no.  7,  Mar.;  term  length,  317,  no.  9,  May;  trends, 
California,  30,  no.  1,  Sept.;  use  radio,  conference,  7,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Schools  and  school  buildings  (Foster),  145-146,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Schools  and  the  Constitution,  references,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Score  card  of  services  for  school  children,  Missouri,  268, 
no.  7,  Mar. 
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Scotland:  Classification  of  schools,  133,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Screen  and  radio.  See  Radio  and  screen. 

Script  exchange,  service.  See  Radio,  script  exchange. 

Sears,  Jesse  B  :  Author  of  Research  Memorandum  on 
Education  in  the  Depression,  62,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Seattle,  Wash.:  School  placement  service,  300,  no.  *,  Apr.; 
training  in  specific  trades,  262.  no.  7,  Mar. 

Secondary  oducat  ion :  Europe,  65-66,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  speciali¬ 
zation  abroad,  293,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Secondary  schools:  Enrollments,  77,  no.  3,  Nov.;  355,  no.  10, 
June;  number,  145,  no.  5,  Jan.;  practices,  203,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
standards,  91,  no.  3,  Nov.;  269,  no.  7,  Mar.;  survival  rates, 
265-266,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Segel,  David:  In  educational  research,  31-32,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
62,  mu  2,  Oct.;  92-93,  no.  3,  Nov.;  124-125,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
156-157,  no.  5,  Jan.;  268-269,  no.  7,  Mar.;  300,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
331-332,  no.  9,  May;  365,  no.  10,  June. 

Self-help  colleges  (Rateliffe),  273-274,  no.  8.  Apr. 

Sesquicentennial  Anniversary  of  Constitution:  Contests, 
130,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Proclamation,  3,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Seventy-fifth  Congress:  Educational  Enactments  in  first 
session,  67-68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Shorthand,  enrollment,  278,  no.  8.  Apr. 

Short-wave  broadcasts,  99,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Short-wave  educational  stations:  288,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Montana, 
363,  no.  10,  June. 

Sick-leave  ruling.  Erie,  Pa.,  108,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Sickler,  Eleanor  Yore:  106,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Christmas  the  whole 
year  'round,  104-105,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Significant  trends  in  CCC  education  (Oxley),  251,  253, 
no.  7,  Mar. 

Small,  R.  O.:  Industrial  training,  298,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Smith,  Margaret  R.:  Author  of  a  study  on  student-aid 
through  loans  and  fellowships,  92.  no.  3,  Nov. 

Smith,  Rufus  D.:  Population  and  schools,  306-307,  no.  9, 
May. 

Smithsonian  Institution  dramatizations,  283,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Smouse,  David  W.:  Tools  for  the  handicapped — excerpts 
from  address  at  opening  of  Sunshine  School,  San  Francisco, 
122,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Social  problems,  new  book,  153,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Social  security,  New  York  plan  for  dependent  children,  32, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Social  Security  Act:  Applicable  to  educational  employees, 
27,  no.  1,  Sept.:  public  health  program,  109,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Social  Security  Board:  Aid  to  needy,  62,  no.  2,  Oct.;  158, 
no.  5,  Jan.;  270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  333,  no  9,  May;  365,  no.  10, 
June;  Annual  Report  available,  292,  no.  8.  Apr. 

Social  studies:  Bibliography,  343-344,  347,  no.  10,  June; 
course,  Oregon,  124,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Socializing  experiences,  new  books  and  pamphlets,  327, 
no.  9,  May. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  handbook,  7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Soil-survey  maps  prepared  by  Department  of  Agriculture, 
69,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Sokol  Congress,  Czechoslovakia,  366,  no.  10,  June. 

Some  current  publications,  Office  of  Education,  23,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  95,  no.  3,  Nov.;  127,  no.  4,  Dec.;  159,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
239,  no.  6,  Feb.;  271,  no.  7,  Mar.;  303,  no.  8,  Apr.;  335, 
no.  9,  May;  367,  no.  10,  June. 

Some  questions  for  home  economists  (Coon),  250,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Sound  films  in  education,  141,  no.  5,  Jan. 

South  America:  History  outlined  in  Brave  New  H'orfd 
programs,  71-72,  no.  3,  Nov. 

South  Dakota:  Presents  statue  of  General  Beadle  for  Statu¬ 
ary  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.,  91,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Southeastern  University:  Name  changed  by  Congress,  6S, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Southern  Junior  College,  Collegedale,  Tenn.,  274,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Southern  States:  Vocational  agriculture,  116,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Spanish:  Registrations  in  American  high  schools,  22-23, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Special  education:  219-221,  no.  6,  Feb.;  supervisor  appointed, 
Michigan,  267,  no.  7,  Mar.  See  also  Exceptional  children. 

Specialization  abroad  (Abel),  293-294,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Spelling  difficulties,  research  study,  300-301,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Spelling  list,  new  pamphlet,  264,  no.  7,  Mar. 

SSB.  See  Social  Security  Board. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Anniversary  of  opening  of  the  first  public 
school,  300,  no.  8,  Apr.;  i00  years  of  progress  in  public 
schools,  330,  no.  9,  May;  wider  use  of  school  buildings, 
268,  no.  7,  Mar. 

St.  Louis  University:  Cooperation  with  professional  schools, 
358,  no.  10,  June. 

Staff,  Office  of  Education,  page  3  of  cover;  no  1,  Sept.;  no. 
2,  Oct.;  no.  3,  Nov.;  no.  4,  Dec.;  no.  5,  Jan.;  238,  no.  6, 
Feb,;  no,  7,  Mar.;  no.  8,  Apr.;  no.  9,  May;  no.  10,  June- 

Standard  time:  Conversion  chart,  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  2,  no.  I,  Sept.;  throughout  the  world,  15,  no.  1,  Sept 

Standardizing  measurements  for  children’s  garrneuts,  92, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Standards  in  universities,  34  35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Standards  of  training  for  rural  teachers,  103,  lit),  no.  4. 
Dec. 

Standing  Rock  Community  School,  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak., 
157  no.  5,  Jan. 

Star  Fanner  of  America  receives  award,  117,  no.  4,  Dec. 

State  and  county  trade  schools,  79,  no.  3,  Nov. 

State  and  local  school  administration,  Office  of  Education, 
198,  no.  6,  Feb. 

State  and  standardization,  European  universities,  33-35,  no. 
2,  Oct. 

State  College  of  Washington:  Course  in  better  radio  English, 
156,  no.  5,  Jan.;  NY  A  students  construct  dormitory,  331, 
no.  9,  May. 

State  education  departments  aid  CCC  (Oxley),  73,  75,  no.  3, 
Nov. 
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State  legislation  affecting  education  (Keesecker),  107-108, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

State  progress  on  reports  (Foster),  355,  no.  10,  June. 

State  reports  on  local  school  units  study,  105,  no.  4,  Dec. 
State  school  systems:  Legislation,  Arkansas  and  Georgia, 
107-108,  no.  4,  Dec.;  uniform  statistical  reports,  122,  no.  4. 
Dec. 

Statistics:  Enrollment,  school  and  college,  15,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
high-school  enrollments,  77,  no.  3,  Nov.;  new  uses,  118, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  Office  of  Education,  43-44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  per 
pupil  cost  in  public  schools,  111,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Stenographers:  Employment  opportunities,  278,  296,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Stephens  College:  Project  in  consumer  education,  30,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Stewart,  Irvin:  Director,  committee  on  scientific  aids  to 
learning,  7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Stones  River  National  Military  Park,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
157,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Stories  of  American  Industry,  Handbook  prepared  by  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  69,  no.  3,  Nov.;  record  volume, 
355,  no.  10,  June. 

Studebaker,  Gordon:  Radio  and  screen,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
99,  no.  4,  Dec.;  141,  no.  5,  Jan.;  257,  no.  7,  Mar.;  288,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  322,  no.  9,  May;  363,  no.  10,  June. 

Studebaker,  J.  W.:  248,  no.  7,  Mar.;  312,  no.  9,  May;  core 
of  our  philosophy,  162,  no.  6,  Feb.;  an  engineer  plus,  348, 
no.  10,  June;  essence  of  Americanism,  248,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
ideal  of  democracy,  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  land-grant  colleges, 
74,  no.  3,  Nov.;  private  airways  for  public  education, 
244,  no.  7,  Mar.;  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  40, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  responsibility  increases,  280,  no.  8,  Apr.;  search¬ 
ing  for  peace,  312,  no.  9,  May;  a  unified  plan  of  education, 
140,  no.  5,  Jan.;  and  Williams,  Chester:  Low  cost  forums 
for  smaller  communities,  308-311,  no.  9,  May. 

Student  activities:  New  books  and  pamphlets,  100,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Student-aid  through  loans  and  scholarships,  study,  92, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Student  Home  Economics  Clubs,  Arkansas,  324,  no.  9,  May. 
Student  loans,  University  of  Texas,  331,  no.  9,  May. 

Student  personnel  service:  New  books  and  pamphlets,  88, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Student  placement,  New  York  City,  49,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Students  leaving  college  before  graduation  (McNeely), 
258-259,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Study  group,  parents,  291-292,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Subscription  blank,  School  Life  27,  no.  1,  Sept.;  55,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  154,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Successive  stages  of  education  at  home  and  abroad  (Abel), 
133-134,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Summer  art  colony,  Washington  State  College,  364,  no.  10, 
June. 

Summer-holiday  course,  University  of  Debrecen,  Hungary, 
301-302,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Summer  radio  workshops,  New  Ycrk  University,  322,  no.  9, 
May. 

Summer  sessions,  364-365,  no.  10,  June. 

Summerfield  scholarships,  University  of  Kansas,  331,  no.  9, 
May. 

Sunshine  School,  San  Francisco,  dedication,  122,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Supervisors’  salaries,  254-255,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Survey  findings  presented,  vocational  education  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  Negroes,  72,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Surveys  of  Youth,  new  publication  of  American  Council 
on  Education,  91,  no.  3.  Nov. 

Surveyors  plan  reservoir  above  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  113, 
no.  4,  Dec. 
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Tax  delinquency  penalties,  27,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Taxable  persons,  Social  Security  Act,  27,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Teacher  education,  149,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Teacher  improvement,  University  of  Denver,  156,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Teacher-training:  Facts,  329,  no.  9,  May;  North  Carolina, 
improvement,  155,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Teacher  welfare,  legislation,  107,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University:  New  catalog,  156, 
no.  5,  Jan.;  study  of  bilingualism  and  mental  development, 
124,  no.  4,  Dec.;  study  of  reading  interests,  activities,  and 
opportunities  of  bright,  average,  and  dull  children,  124, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Teachers:  Health,  38,  no.  2,  Oct.;  information  available, 
43-44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  number,  355,  no.  10,  June;  oath,  new 
pamphlet,  153,  no.  5,  Jan.;  salaries,  254-255,  267,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  typical,  261,  263,  no.  7,  Mar. 

eaching  (Wallace),  9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  methods,  new  pam- 
Tphlets,  297,  no.  8,  Apr.;  social  studies  (Wilson  and  Murra), 
343-344,  347,  no.  10,  June;  reading,  study,  301,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
requirement,  Pennsylvania,  288,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Technical  education,  international  congress,  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many,  302,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Technological  changes  and  their  meaning  for  education 
(Coyle),  337-338,  no.  10,  June. 

Technological  Institute  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  66,  72, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Television,  CBS,  99,  no.  4,  Dec.;  six  published  articles,  257, 
no.  7,  Mar. 

Ten  million  for  cancer  research,  Yale  University,  31,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Ten  years  of  F.  F.  A.  progress  (Ross),  117,  121,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Term  lengthened,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  night  schools,  155,  no.  5, 

Jan. 

Tests  and  measurements,  Office  of  Education,  208,  no.  6, 
Feb.  See  also  In  educational  research. 


Texas:  Cooperative  training  program,  83,  no.  3,  Nov.;  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  film  available,  53,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Textbook  improvement,  53-54,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Thanksgiving:  Bibliography,  76-77,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Theater  arts  in  Mexico,  270,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Theses.  See  Recent  theses. 

Thesis  collection  of  the  library  (Wright)  326,  no.  9,  May. 
Thesis  requirements,  University  of  Chicago,  330,  no.  9,  May. 
They  learn  about  oil,  116,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Third  dimension  in  education  (Roosevelt),  162,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Third  Inter-American  Conference  on  Education  (Cook),  39, 
46,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Time  conversion:  Chart,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  2, 
no.  1,  Sept.;  throughout  the  world,  15,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Toms  River,  N.  J.:  Vocational  training  program,  329,  no.  9, 
May. 

Tools  for  the  handicapped  (Smouse),  122,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Trade  analyses:  Vocational  rehabilitation,  79, 83,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
trade  and  industrial  education,  150,  no.  5,  Jan.;  213,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  48,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Pennsylvania, 
360-361,  no.  10,  June;  progress,  318,  no.  9,  May. 

Trade  schools  of  counties  and  States,  79,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Traffic  safety  courses,  60,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Trail-side  exhibits,  National  Park  Service,  157,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Training:  Out-of-school  youth  in  Virginia,  115,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
personnel  work,  Graduate  School,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  31,  no.  1,  Sept.;  plan  for  auto  repair  shop  manager  or 
owner,  119,  no.  4,  Dec.;  public  service,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  60-61,  no.  2,  Oct.;  standards  of  rural  teach¬ 
ers,  103,  110,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Training  leaders  in  the  business  world  (Abel),  12-13,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Transportation  of  pupils:  Michigan,  300,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  267,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Travel:  Bibliography,  350,  no.  10,  June;  bureau  established 
by  National  Park  Service,  93,  no.  3,  Nov.;  curriculum 
values,  353-354,  no.  10,  June. 

Traveling  libraries:  CCC  camps,  85,  no.  3,  Nov.;  parent  edu¬ 
cation  in  Vermont,  16,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Tree  planting,  277,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Troublesome  children,  269,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Turosienski,  Severin  K.,  74,  no.  3,  Nov.;  education  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  89-90,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Tuskegee  Institute,  273,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Twins:  A  Study  of  Heredity  and  Environment,  new  volume 
issued  by  University  of  Chicago  Press,  62,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Tynan,  Maurice  I.:  Appointed  to  Office  of  Education,  299, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Typewriting:  Employment  opportunities,  £78,  296,  no.  8, 
Apr.,  enrollment,  278,  no.  8,  Apr. 

U 

Undergraduate  major,  George  Washington  University,  61, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Unified  plan  of  education  (Studebaker),  140,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Uniform  reports,  122,  no.  4,  Dec.;  355,  no.  10,  June. 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy:  Permanent  staff 
established,  67,  no.  3,  Nov. 

United  States  delegates  to  Inter-American  Conference  on 
education,  46,  no.  2,  Oct. 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior:  Museum,  280,  no. 
8,  Apr.;  359,  no.  10,  June;  plaque  of  official  seal,  280,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  radio  studio,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

United  States  Naval  Air  Station,  apprenticeship  courses, 
114,  no.  4,  Dec. 

United  States  Tourist  Bureau,  301,  no.  8,  Apr.;  established 
by  National  Park  Service,  93,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Universities:  Foreign,  33-35,  no.  2,  Oct.;  65-66,  72,  no.  3,  Nov. 
University  of  Belgrade,  College  of  Engineering,  89,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

University  of  California:  Brentwood  Cooperative  Hall,  331, 
no.  9,  May;  cooperation  with  professional  schools,  358,  no. 
10,  June;  Institute  of  Child  Welfare,  studies  of  young 
children,  332,  no.  9,  May. 

University  of  Chicago:  Libraries  issue  report  on  reading 
habits,  62,  no.  2,  Oct.;  School  of  Business,  conference,  268, 
no.  7,  Mar.;  thesis  requirements  shifted,  330,  no.  9,  May. 
University  of  Chicago  Press:  Books  on  educational  use  of 
radio,  38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Engineering,  coopera¬ 
tion  with  industry,  287,  no.  8,  Apr. 

University  of  Cologne,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  of  Debrecen,  Hungary,  summer-holiday  course, 
301-302,  no.  8,  Apr. 

University  of  Denver,  conference  on  improvement  of  teach¬ 
ing,  156,  no.  5,  Jan. 

University  of  Iowa:  Fine  Arts  curriculum  changed,  331, 
no.  9,  May;  new  botanical  laboratory,  61,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
new  men’s  dormitory,  330,  no.  9,  May;  religious  activities, 
31,  no.  1,  Sept. 

University  of  Kansas:  English  requirements,  156,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  fire  college,  92,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Graduate  School,  offers 
doctor  of  education  degree,  155,  no.  5,  Jan.;  health  service, 
92,  no.  3,  Nov.;  special  courses  for  abler  students,  31,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  Summerfield  scholarships,  331,  no.  9,  May. 
University  of  Kentucky:  Sponsoring  mountain  radio  listen¬ 
ing  center  system,  99,  no.  4,  Dec. 

University  of  Liverpool,  13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

University  of  London,  34-35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

University  of  Louisville:  Study  of  1937  high-school  graduates, 
155,  no.  5,  Jan. 

University  of  Michigan:  Alumni  university,  330-331,  no.  9, 
May;  broadcasting  library,  288,  no.  8,  Apr.;  centenary,  31, 
no.  1,  Sept.;  dental  hygiene  course,  330,  no.  9,  May. 


University  of  Minnesota:  Hospital  librarianship,  92,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  volume  on  research  studies,  156,  no.  5,  Jan. 
University  of  Missouri:  Cooperation  with  junior  colleges, 
358,  no.  10,  June. 

University  of  North  Dakota:  Cooperation  with  Wesley 
College,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  357-358,  no.  10,  June. 
University  of  Pennsylvania:  Institute  of  Local  and  State 
Government,  60-61,  no.  2,  Oct.;  survey  of  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
schools,  124,  no.  4,  Dec. 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  Research  in  industrial  hygiene, 
92,  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  of  Southern  California:  Institute  of  government, 
15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  restoration  of  faculty  salaries,  61,  no.  2,  Oct. 
University  of  Texas:  Student  loans,  331,  no.  9,  May;  survey 
of  first-year  students,  268,  no.  7,  Mar. 

University  of  Toronto:  Study  of  Dionne  quintuplets,  132, 
no.  5,  Jan.;  332,  no.  9,  May. 

University  of  Vermont:  Homemaking  conferences,  78,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

University  of  Washington:  Class  for  parents  of  freshmen, 
156,  no.  5,  Jan.;  employment  bureau,  21,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
participation  in  State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  61,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Land  additions  to  arboretum,  61, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

University  research  project,  232,  no.  6,  Feb. 

University  specialization  abroad,  294,  no.  8,  Apr. 

University  standardization,  33-35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Urban  schools:  Enrollment,  290,  no.  8,  Apr.;  New  York 
State,  330,  no.  9,  May. 

Urban  universities,  20-21,  no.  1,  Sept. 

V 

Vacation  and  travel  (McCabe),  350,  no.  10,  June. 

Value  of  property,  school,  355,  no.  10,  June. 

Vanderbilt  University:  New  chancellor,  268,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Varnell,  W.  D.,  and  Lockmeyer,  Elsie:  Electricity  at  Norris 
School,  260,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Venezuela:  National  Institute  of  Geology,  126,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Vermont:  Bookmobile,  351,  no.  10,  June;  reports  on  parent 
education  (Lombard),  16-17,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Virginia:  Need  for  vocational  agriculture  training  in  rural 
areas,  262,  no,  7,  Mar.;  program  for  out-of-schooi  youth, 

115,  no.  4,  Dec.;  public-schooj  libraries,  30,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Conservation  Commission:  Loans  motion  picture  film  of 
historic  and  scenic  plans,  257,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Visiting  rural  schools,  California,  364,  no.  10,  June. 

Visual  aids,  141,  no.  5,  Jan.;  363,  no.  10,  June;  OCC  educa¬ 
tion  (Oxley),  362-363,  no.  10,  June;  Cleveland,  91,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  directions  for  making,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  WPA  produc¬ 
tion,  7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Visual  education:  Eighth  National  Conference,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  313,  no.  9,  May;  new  pamphlets,  297,  no.  8,  Apr. 
See  also  Radio  and  screen. 

Visual  educationists  meet,  322,  no.  9,  May. 

Vocal  music  registrations,  55-56,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Vocational  agriculture:  Blacksburg,  Va.,  79,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  115,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  115, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  Edinburg,  N.  Dak.,  109-110,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
evening  courses,  Iowa,  28-29,  no.  1,  Sept.;  follow-up  record, 

116,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Knoxville,  Iowa,  28,  no.  1,  Sept.;  promo¬ 
tion,  150,  no.  5,  Jan.;  southern  States,  116,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
traders  cooperate  with  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associ¬ 
ation,  298,  no.  8,  Apr.;  York  County,  Pa.,  project,  78-79, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Vocational  convention,  75,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Vocational  coordination,  Salt  Lake  City,  115-116,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Vocational  education,  140,  no.  5,  Jan.;  CCC  camps,  67,  73, 
75,  no.  3,  Nov.;  119-120,  no.  4,  Dec.;  convention,  149-152, 
no.  5,  Jan.;  George-Deen  Act,  67,  no.  3,  Nov.;  grants  to 
States  and  Territories,  67,  no.  3,  Nov.;  growth,  144,  146, 
no.  5,  Jan.;  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  48,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Lapeer,  Mich., 
48,  no.  2,  Oct.;  new  pamphlets,  264,  no.  7,  Mar.;  progress 
(Arthur),  317-318,  333,  no.  9,  May. 

Vocational  guidance,  151,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Negroes,  WPA  project, 
232,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Quoddy  Village,  Maine,  82-83,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Vocational  high  schools,  New  York  City:  Student  placement 
in  industry,  49,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Vocational  oil-field  training  course,  Bridgeport,  Ill.,  116, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  151-152,  no.  5,  Jan.;  case  history, 
115,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Federal  grants  approved  for  District  of 
Columbia,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  progress,  333,  no.  9,  May;  trade 
analyses,  79,  83,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Vocational  schools,  enrollments,  28,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Vocational  subjects,  registrations,  86-87,  90,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Vocational  summary  (Arthur),  28-29,  no.  1,  Sept.;  48-49, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  78-79,  83,  no.  3,  Nov.;  114-116,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
147-148,  154,  no.  5,  Jan.;  262-263,  no.  7,  Mar.;  298-299,  no. 

8,  Apr.;  328-329,  no.  9,  May;  360-361,  no.  10,  June. 

Vought,  Sabra  W.:  New  home  for  the  library,  294,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  a  new  quarterly,  354,  no.  10,  June. 

W 

Wages,  cooperative  students,  288,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Wallace,  Henry  A.:  Teaching,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Washington  City  and  Capital,  volume  in  American  Guide 
Series,  84,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Washington  (State):  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Longview, 
61,  no.  2,  Oct.;  home  projects  for  home  economics  students, 
328,  no.  9,  May;  survey  of  public  education,  300,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Washington  and  Lincoln  (McCabe),  148,  152,  no.  5,  Jan. 


INDEX 


Washington,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.:  Education  for  handicapped 
children,  151-152,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Washington  State  College:  NY  A  students  construct  dormi¬ 
tory,  331,  no.  9,  May;  summer  art  colony,  364,  no.  10,  June. 

Water  color  exhibition  available  for  colleges,  124,  no.  4,  Dec. 

WBEN,  new  educational  director,  7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Wesley  College,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.:  Cooperation  with 
University  of  North  Dakota,  357-358,  no.  10,  June. 

West  Virginia:  Bus  stops,  364,  no.  10,  June;  evening  schools 
in  vocational  agriculture,  328-329,  no.  9,  May;  future 
homemakers  clubs,  329,  no.  9,  May;  home  projects  for  home 
economics  students,  328,  no.  9,  May. 

Wheeler,  Helen  Ellis,  and  Coon,  Beulah  I.:  Education  for 
home  and  family  life,  323-324,  325,  326,  no.  9,  May. 

White,  J.  J.:  Apprentice  training,  262,  no.  7,  Mar. 

White  House,  East  Room,  84,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Whitney,  Frederick  L.:  Author  of  The  Elements  of  Research, 
62,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Who  buys — What  and  how?  114,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Why  school?  pamphlet  on  importance  of  an  education,  330, 
no.  9,  May. 

Wildlife:  Laboratory,  University  of  Wisconsin,  61,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  trails,  277,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Williams,  Aubrey,  74-75,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Quoddy  work-experi¬ 
ence  project,  82-83,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Williams,  C.  S.:  Federal  forum  project,  45-46,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
and  Studebaker,  J.  W.:  Low-cost  forums  for  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  308-311,  no.  9,  May. 


Williamsburg,  Va.:  College  of  William  and  Mary,  36,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  study  of  curriculum,  Matthew  Whaley  High  School, 
330,  no.  9,  May. 

Wilson,  Howard  E.:  348,  no.  10,  June;  and  Murra,  Wilbur  F.: 

Teaching  of  the  social  studies,  343-344  ,  347,  no.  10,  June. 
Winterset,  Iowa:  Merchants  loan  material  for  class  work, 
361,  no.  10,  June. 

Wisconsin’s  folk  high  school  (Howe),  26-27,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Women:  College  graduates,  employment,  25,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Oxford  University,  270,  no.  7,  Mar.;  purchasers,  114,  no. 

4,  Dec. 

Woodruff,  Caroline  E.:  Elected  president  of  N.  E.  A.,  9,  no. 
1,  Sept. 

Work-experience  project,  Passamaquoddy  Village,  Maine, 
269-270,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Works  Progress  Administration:  Educational  activities, 
157-158,  no.  5,  Jan.;  native  craft,  365,  no.  10,  June;  projects 
for  the  blind,  125,  no.  4,  Dec.  See  also  WPA. 

World  Is  Yours — Radio  program,  59,  no.  2,  Oct.;  75,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  107,  no.  4,  Dec.;  283,  no.  8,  Apr. 

WPA:  Art  centers,  New  York  City,  158,  no.  5,  Jan.;  bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  Guam,  268,  no.  7,  Mar.;  education,  144,  no. 

5,  Jan.;  employment  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing,  202,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  forum  project,  45-46,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Local  school  ad¬ 
ministrative  units  project,  105,  no.  4,  Dec.;  232,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
nursery  schools,  242-243,  246,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  projects,  232,  no.  6,  Feb.;  production,  visual  aids,  7, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Wren  Building,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  cover  of 
School  Life,  40,  no.  2,  Oct. 


9 

Wright,  Edith  A.:  Courses  of  study  in  the  library,  57,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  museum  welcomes  visitors,  359,  no.  10,  June;  thesis 
collection,  312,  326,  no.  9,  May. 

Wyoming  Conference  on  radio,  motion  pictures,  7,  No.  1, 
Sept. 

Y 

Yale  University:  Cancer  research  foundation,  31,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  graduate  fellowships,  364,  no.  10,  June. 

Yearbook  of  the  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio,  322,  no.  9, 
May. 

Yesterday  and  today  in  land-grant  colleges,  80-81,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

York  County,  Pa.:  Vocational  agriculture  project,  78-79,  no. 

3,  Nov. 

Yosemite  School  of  Field  and  Natural  History,  301,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Young  Farmers  Association,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  116,  no. 

4,  Dec. 

Your  Forests — Your  Fault — Your  Loss:  Poster  by  James 
Montgomery  Flagg,  110,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Youth:  Coordinating  services,  137,  158,  no.  5,  Jan.;  new 
book,  297,  no.  8,  Apr.;  problem,  references,  11,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
program,  F.  F.  A.,  298,  no.  8,  Apr.;  surveys,  88,  91,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  Virginia’s  program  for  those  out-of-school,  115,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Yugoslavia:  Education,  89-90,  no.  3,  Nov.;  cultural  relations 
section  established  in  Ministry  of  Education,  126,  no.  4, 
Dec. 
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Congress,  in  1867,  established  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  "collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories”;  to  "diffuse  such  information 
as  shall  aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems”;  and  "otherwise  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.”  To  diffuse  expeditiously  information  and 
facts  collected,  the  Office  of  Education  publishes 
SCHOOL  LIFE,  a  monthly  service,  September 
through  June.  SCHOOL  LIFE  provides  a  national 
perspective  of  education  in  the  United  States. 


Order  its  service  for  1  year  by  sending  §1.00  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  foreign  countries, 
$1.45  a  year.  On  all  orders  for  100  copies  or  more 
to  be  sent  to  one  address,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  allows  a  discount  of  25  percent.  Enter 
subscriptions  also  through  magazine  dealers.  Send 
all  editorial  communications  pertaining  to  SCHOOL 
LIFE  to  Editorial  Division,  Office  of  Education, 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  printing  of  SCHOOL  LIFE  has  been  approved 
hv  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 


★  ★  ★  Within  a  few  months,  and  in  time 
i|H  for  early  consideration  this  coming 
I  winter  by  the  President  and  the 
second  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  expects  to  make  its  report  on  Federal 
relationships  to  education.  This  plan  is  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  President 
Roosevelt,  who  appointed  the  committee  on 
September  21,  1936. 

At  the  outset,  the  committee  was  instructed 
to  “study  the  existing  program  of  Federal  aid 
for  vocational  education,  the  relation  of  such 
training  to  general  education  and  to  prevailing 
economic  and  social  conditions,  and  the  extent 
of  the  need  for  an  expanded  program.”  On 
April  19,  1937,  the  President  addressed  a 
letter  to  me  as  Chairman  of  The  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  numerous  bills  relating  to  educational 
matters  then  pending  in  Congress,  and  re¬ 
quested  the  committee  “to  give  more  extended 
consideration  to  the  whole  subject  of  Federal 
relationship  to  State  and  local  conduct  of 
education.” 

Need  for  the  Inquiry 


The  scope  of  the  committee’s  assignment  is 
in  some  ways  even  broader  than  that  of  the 
former  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education  appointed  by  President  Hoover  in 
1929.  The  report  of  that  committee  in  1931 
has  been  of  major  importance  in  bringing  the 
fundamental  issues  in  the  field  of  Federal 
relations  to  education  to  the  attention  of 
educators  and  of  the  public.  Many  events, 
however,  have  transpired  in  the  intervening 
years. 

The  widespread  break-down  in  our  national 
economic  life  made  it  imperative  in  1933  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  come  to  the 
financial  support  of  many  State  and  local 
governmental  services;  but  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  enter  into  new  and  unaccustomed 
relationships  to  public  education  in  order  to 
meet  public  needs  and  public  demands,  has 
not  been  commonly  realized. 
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The  Advisory  Committee 
On  Education 

by  Floyd  It .  Reeves ,  Chairman 


A  few  of  these  developments  will  illustrate 
the  point.  Federal  aid  to  keep  schools  open 
in  many  rural  areas  was  provided  during  the 
depression,  implying  for  the  first  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
maintain  at  least  a  low  minimum  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  throughout  the  Nation. 
Funds  have  also  been  made  available  in  recent 
years,  as  a  part  of  the  public  works  program, 
to  assist  in  the  financing  of  construction  and 
repair  of  thousands  of  school  buildings.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  needy  students  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  have  received  financial 
aid  under  the  program  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  Thousands  of  unemployed 
teachers  have  been  employed  under  the  emer¬ 
gency  education  program  of  the  Works  Prog¬ 
ress  Administration  to  instruct  over  2,000,000 
persons  who  availed  themselves  of  these  new 
educational  opportunities.  Approximately  a 
million  and  a  half  young  men  have  already 
passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps,  which  was  first  established  as 
a  form  of  work  relief  but  has  acquired  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  of  increasing  breadth  and  of 
great  public  interest. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Government  has 
continued  and  expanded  its  older  and  more 
familiar  types  of  aid  to  vocational  education 
in  the  high  schools,  to  agricultural  extension 
work  for  men,  women,  and  children  of  rural 
areas,  and  to  the  land-grant  colleges. 

We  are  now  coming  out  of  the  depression 
that  produced  so  many  of  the  developments 
just  noted.  Public  attention  is  rapidly  shift¬ 
ing  from  the  existing  emergency  program  to 
proposed  permanent  programs.  The  present 
Congress  has  before  it  a  great  many  bills  relat¬ 
ing  to  education.  The  broadest  in  scope  is 
perhaps  the  Harrison-Black-Fletcher  bill, 
which  would  authorize  an  initial  annual  appro¬ 
priation  of  $100,090,000  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  be  increased  over  a  period  of 
years  to  a  total  of  $300,000,000.  Other  bills 
have  been  introduced  to  provide  Federal  aid 
for  the  education  of  crippled  children,  to  pro¬ 
mote  adult  civic  education,  to  provide  for 
nursery  schools  and  other  forms  of  pre-grade 


education,  to  promote  conservation  education, 
to  provide  Federal  support  for  libraries,  and 
for  other  educational  purposes. 

These  various  developments  indicate  the 
present  necessity  for  restudy  of  the  problem 
of  Federal  relations  to  education  and  have 
supplied  the  background  for  the  work  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Largely  Lay  Committee 

The  Advisory  Committee  is  largely  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  laymen,  and  all  of  its  members  are  in 
a  position  to  consider  in  a  disinterested  manner 
the  problems  with  which  the  committee  is 
confronted.  There  are  22  members,  18  of 
whom  were  appointed  last  fall  and  the  other 
four  in  the  spring  when  the  President  enlarged 
the  functions  of  the  committee. 

Five  members  of  the  committee  were  ap¬ 
pointed  from  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment:  Assistant  Secretary  Oscar  L.  Chapman 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  Assistant 
Secretary  Ernest  G.  Draper  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce;  Katharine  F.  Lenroot, 
Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor;  Mordecai  Ezekiel,  Economic 
Advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 
Gordon  R.  Clapp,  Director  of  Personnel  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  members  from  the  field  of  business  in¬ 
clude  T.  .1.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Valier 
Coal  Co.;  John  H.  Zink,  a  Baltimore  contractor 
who  is  president  of  the  Heating,  Piping,  and 
Air  Conditioning  Contractors  National  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  W.  Rowland  Allen,  personnel 
director  of  Ayres  Department  Store  at 
Indianapolis. 

Members  from  the  field  of  organized  labor  in¬ 
clude  Thomas  Kennedy,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  and  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania;  Elizabeth  Christman, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Women’s 
Trade  Union  League;  and  George  Googe,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Southern  Organizing  Committee 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee 
were  appointed  from  the  profession  of  educa- 
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tion:  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  professor  of  rural 
sociology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Frank  P.  Graham,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  George  Johnson, 
director  of  the  department  of  education  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference;  Charles 
H.  Judd,  head  of  the  department  of  education, 
the  University  of  Chicago;  Arthur  B.  Moehl- 
man,  professor  of  educational  administration 
and  supervision,  the  University  of  Michigan; 
and  George  F.  Zook,  president  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are:  Alice 
Edwards,  consultant  to  the  Resettlement 
Administration  and  to  the  Regents’  Inquiry 
into  Education  in  New  York  State;  Henry 
Esberg  of  New  York  City,  a  businessman  who 
for  many  years  has  maintained  an  active 
interest  in  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation; 
Luther  Gulick,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration;  and  Henry  C.  Taylor, 
a  nationally  known  agricultural  economist, 
who  was  formerly  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  and  is  now  director  of  the 
Farm  Foundation  at  Chicago. 

Studies  in  Progress 

Brief  but  comprehensive  studies  are  now 
well  advanced  with  respect  to  the  following 
subjects:  The  financing  of  education,  educa¬ 
tional  research,  educational  administration  as 
a  major  phase  of  State  government,  the  quality 
of  existing  educational  programs  in  the  States, 
the  new  and  emergency  Federal  education 
programs,  education  in  special  Federal  juris¬ 
dictions,  and  the  social,  economic,  and  govern¬ 
mental  factors  basic  to  a  consideration  of 
Federal  relations  to  education. 

The  committee  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
staff  that  it  has  secured  to  carry  on  these 
studies,  and  it  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  many 
institutions  that  have  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  committee’s  work  by  releasing 
personnel  at  considerable  inconvenience. 

Directing  Major  Units 

Staff  members  directing  major  units  of  the 
studies  include  the  following  persons:  Lloyd 
E.  Blauch,  who  has  been  serving  on  the  senior 
staff  of  the  committee  since  the  beginning; 
Doak  S.  Campbell,  director  of  the  division  of 
surveys  and  field  studies,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers;  Walter  D.  Cocking, 
formerly  Tennessee  State  commissioner  of 
education;  Newton  Edwards,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago;  Paul  R.  Mort,  director  of  the 
advanced  school  of  education  at  Columbia 
University;  John  Dale  Russell,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  and  Payson  Smith,  for¬ 
merly  commissioner  of  education  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  graduate  school  of  education  at  Harvard 
University. 

Raymond  M.  Hughes,  president  emeritus  of 
Iowa  State  College,  Dean  George  A.  Works, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Alonzo  Grace, 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  are  serving  the 


committee  as  general  consultants  and  will 
assist  in  coordinating  the  various  groups  of 
studies.  A  number  of  other  consultants  have 
been  appointed  to  advise  on  special  aspects  of 
educational  problems. 

Paul  T.  David,  an  economist  who  has  served 
on  the  staff  of  a  number  of  Federal  agencies, 
including  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management,  is  secretary  of 
the  committee  and  has  charge  of  administra¬ 
tive  matters. 

Committee  Objective 

In  the  relatively  short  time  available  for  the 
work  of  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  possible  to  conduct  elaborate 
researches.  The  objective  of  the  committee 
is  to  organize  effectively  the  results  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  thinking  and  the  research  studies 
that  have  already  been  completed.  One 
notable  exception  to  this  procedure  should  be 
mentioned. 

The  organization  of  educational  administra¬ 
tion  as  a  phase  of  State  government  has  been 
studied  relatively  so  little  and  is  of  such 
major  importance  to  the  determination  of 
whether  and  how  Federal  aid  should  be 
provided  for  public  education  that  a  great 
deal  of  effort  is  being  concentrated  on  studies 
of  this  subject.  During  recent  months  field 
representatives  of  the  committee,  several  of 
whom  have  recently  served  in  or  who  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  State  departments  of 
education,  have  traveled  extensively  through¬ 
out  the  country  gathering  data  by  personal 
conferences  with  State  officials. 

Cooperation  Extended 

The  work  of  the  committee  is  being  greatly 
facilitated  by  assistance  from  the  Office  of 
Education,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  assigned  several  specialists  from  the 
personnel  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  work 
with  the  staff  of  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  has  available  to  it  the  extensive 
collection  of  research  materials  of  the  Office  of 
Education  bearing  upon  Federal  relations  to 
education. 

The  National  Resources  Committee  is 
cooperating  in  studies  of  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  Federal  relations  to 
education,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  educational  research.  The 
committee  and  staff  are  also  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  and  advice  from  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
from  officials  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
the  Resettlement  Administration,  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a 
number  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

Among  the  nongovernmental  organizations 
that  have  already  made  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  committee’s  inquiry  are  the 
American  Youth  Commission,  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  Educational 


Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  and  the  American  Library 
Association.  Advisory  committees  have  been 
appointed  from  each  of  these  agencies. 

Throughout  the  past  year  there  has  been 
impressive  evidence  of  the  widespread  public 
interest  in  the  studies  undertaken  by  the 
committee.  During  the  winter  and  early 
spring  the  committee  held  conferences  in  a 
number  of  centers  on  certain  aspects  of  its 
studies.  Statements  and  expressions  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  particular  problems  have  been  received 
from  numerous  organizations  and  individuals. 
Such  evidence  of  interest  on  the  part  of  laymen 
as  well  as  specialists,  is,  I  believe,  highly 
significant.  The  cooperation  of  many  or¬ 
ganizations,  agencies,  and  individual  citizens 
is  necessary  for  a  realistic,  impartial  study  of 
the  fundamental  issues  involved  in  existing 
and  proposed  relationships  in  the  field  of 
education  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States. 


What  Time  of  Day? 

When  it  is  10  a.  m.  “your  time”  and  you 
want  to  know  what  time  it  is  “down  under” 
or  at  the  Howland  Islands,  for  example,  you 
may  consult  the  Standard  Time  Conversion 
Chart  prepared  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington,  and  you  will  know 
immediately.  A  copy  of  this  chart  may  be 
had  by  sending  10  cents  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ask  for 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Miscellaneous  Publica¬ 
tion  No.  84. 

A  map  showing  Standard  Time  Zones  of  the 
United  States  and  Adjacent  parts  of  Canada  and 
Mexico  (Miscellaneous  Publications  No.  Ill) 
giving  Eastern  Standard,  Central  Standard, 
Mountain  Standard,  and  Pacific  Standard 
Time  has  also  been  prepared  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  The  Superintendent 
of  Documents  has  copies  at  10  cents  each. 
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BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


T  lip  C 'J^A MAT/ 

WHET^EAS  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  signed  on  September  17,  1787,  and  had 
by  [une  21,  1788,  been  ratified  by  the  necessary  number  oi  States  and, 

WHRT^EA S  George  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  on 
April  30,  1  789, 

C\ (OW,  ‘E HAl^E FOJ^E,  I,  Franklin  I).  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States  ot  America, 
hereby  designate  the  period  from  September  17,  1937,10  April  30,  1939,  as  one  ot  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  and  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  and  ot  the  inauguration  of  the  first  President  under  that  Constitution. 

In  commemorating  this  period  we  shall  affirm  our  debt  to  those  who  ordained  and  established 
the  Constitution  “in  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Pinion,  establish  fustice,  insure  domestic 
Tranquility,  provide  tor  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the 
Blessings  ot  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity.” 

We  shall  recognize  that  the  Constitution  is  an  enduring  instrument  fit  for  the  governing  of  a  tar- 
filing  population  ot  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  million,  engaged  in  diverse  and  varied 
pursuits,  even  as  it  was  fit  tor  the  governing  ot  a  small  agrarian  Nation  ot  less  than  tour  million. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  in  the  period  herein  set  apart  we  shall  think  afresh  of  the  found¬ 
ing  ot  our  Government  under  the  Constitution,  how  it  has  served  us  in  the  past  and  how  in  the 
days  to  come  its  principles  will. guide  the  Nation  ever  forward. 

IT/A0ITT/E SS  WHET^E OE,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

E)OT(E  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  ot  Our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  PTnited  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-second. 

Bv  thc  Presidcm: 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


DISTRIBUTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  S  E  SQU IC  E  NT  E  N  NIA  L  COMMISSION 


SUGGESTION:  You  may  wish  to  tear  out  this  page  for  use  on  your  bulletin  board.  Euitoh 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  CONFERE 


LJ  X 


ES 


Recognizing  l lie  responsibilities  of  education  in  the  fields 
of  conservation,  guidance,  and  forums,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  recently  called  conferences  in  Washington  on 


these  subjects.  Federal  officials.  State  educational  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  other  leaders  came  from  mam  parts  of  the 
country  to  discuss  problems  and  make  suggestions. 


Conservation 

The  conference  on  conservation  education 
emphasized  the  importance  of  conservation  in 
the  school  program  and  recommended  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Office  of  Education  activities  in 
this  field  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  schools. 
Attention  was  focused  upon  steps  already 
taken  in  conservation  education  by  some 
schools.  The  conference  urged  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  conservation  education  into  the 
schools  be  promoted  thoughtfully  and  intelli¬ 
gently  and  in  harmony  with  accepted  princi¬ 
ples  of  curricular  organization.  It  was  agreed 
that  “the  ultimate  hope  of  conservation  educa¬ 
tion  on  a  Nation-wide  scale  is  through  organ¬ 
ized  education.” 


Among  those  attending  this  first  national 
conference  on  the  subject  called  bv  a  Federal 
agency  were  the  following  representatives: 
Lester  K.  Ade,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Pennsylvania;  John  R.  Arnold 
and  P.  G.  Johnson,  of  Cornell  University; 
Hollis  L.  Caswell,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers;  Frank  J.  Clark,  vice  principal  of 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  H. 
Davis,  Ohio  State  University;  R.  E.  Haggerty, 
University  of  Minnesota;  Jennie  Hall,  adviser 
in  science,  Minneapolis  public  schools;  George 
O.  Hendrickson,  Iovj'a  State  College;  J.  Russell 
Smith,  Columbia  University;  and  J.  F.  Wad¬ 
dell,  assistant  State  superintendent,  Wisconsin. 

National  organizations  interested  in  con¬ 
servation  were  represented  by:  Mrs.  Margaret 
Boardman  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Wright,  con¬ 
servation  committee,  Garden  Club  of  America; 


Ovid  Butler,  American  Forestry  Association; 
Edward  A.  Preble,  American  Nature  Associa¬ 
tion;  Harry  G.  Vavra,  Educational  Con¬ 
servation  Society;  and  M.  d’Arcy  Magee, 
M.  D.,  vice  president,  Izaak  Walton  League. 

From  other  agencies  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  came:  G.  A.  Barnes,  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  Irwin  T.  Bode,  Extension  Service; 
W.  C.  Bryant,  National  Park  Service;  Oscar  L. 
Chapman,  Assistant  Secretary,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior;  M.  S.  Eisenhower, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Charles  W.  Eliot  2nd,  National  Resources 
Committee;  Dana  Parkinson,  Forest  Service; 
and  John  C.  Page,  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  Office  of  Education  was  represented  by 
Commissioner  Studebaker,  Effie  Bathurst, 
Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  Howard  W.  Oxley, 
and  William  T.  Span  ton. 


A  conference  on  guidance  brought  together 
representatives  of  various  agencies  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  youth  guidance.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  which  grew  out  of  the  meeting  will 
assist  the  Office  of  Education  Committee  on 
Youth  Guidance  during  the  coming  year. 

Members  of  this  special  committee  are:  Chair¬ 
man,  Maris  M.  Proffitt,  educational  consultant 
and  specialist  in  guidance;  executive  secretary, 
John  A.  Lang,  administrative  assistant,  CCC 
camp  education;  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Burdick,  special 
agent,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education ;  William 
A.  Ross,  specialist,  agricultural  education; 
Elise  H.  Martens,  specialist  in  education  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  children;  W.  J.  Greenleaf,  specialist 
in  higher  education;  James  F.  Rogers,  M.  D., 
specialist  in  health  education  and  consultant 
in  school  hygiene;  and  David  Segal,  specialist 
and  consultant  in  tests  and  measurements. 

Those  who  attended  the  Office  of  Educat  ion 
Guidance  Conference  were:  Edith  Everett, 


Guidance 

White-Williams  Foundation,  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia;  Alice  Weeks,  department 
of  guidance  and  research,  public  schools, 
Providence;  George  E.  Hutcherson,  State 
supervisor  of  guidance,  State  department  of 
education,  Albany;  H.  Edmund  Bullis,  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene,  New 
York  City;  Frank  Barber,  director,  American 
Youth  Council,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Robert 
Hoppock,  assistant  director,  National  Occu¬ 
pational  Conference,  New  York  City;  Helen 
Dernbach,  director  of  educational  guidance, 
public  schools,  South  Bend;  Leona  Buchwald, 
director  of  guidance  and  placement,  public 
schools,  Baltimore;  J.  Hillis  Miller,  president, 
Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.;  Bertha  M. 
Luckey,  director,  psychological  clinic,  public 


schools,  Cleveland;  Helen  E.  Samuel,  director 
of  guidance,  Gordon  Junior  High  School, 
Washington;  Donald  Bridgman,  personnel 
officer,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
New  York  City;  Frances  J.  Stewart,  director 
of  guidance,  Benjamin  Franklin  School, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Paul  W.  Boynton,  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  York;  Richard  Brown,  deputy 
director,  National  Youth  Administration; 
William  F.  Patterson,  executive  secretary, 
Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training; 
Ivan  Booker,  assistant  director,  research 
division,  National  Education  Association; 
Joel  Nystrom,  educational  adviser,  First 
Corps  Area,  CCC,  Boston;  Homer  P.  Rainey, 
director,  and  Kenneth  Holland,  American 
Youth  Commission,  Washington;  F.  C.  Rose- 
crance,  professor  of  education,  Northwestern 
University;  and  Elaine  Exton,  1938  Yearbook 
Commission,  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  Washington. 


Administration,  leadership,  principles  and 
problems,  measuring  results,  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  conclusions  were  among  the  major  topics 
at  the  conference  on  public  forums,  with  Com¬ 
missioner  Studebaker  as  chairman.  This 
conference  brought  together  men  and  women 
who  have  been  active  in  the  forum  demonstra¬ 
tion  centers  made  possible  through  Federal 
Emergency  funds  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Education.  It  gave  an  opportunity  for 
thinking  through  thoroughly  the  whole  forum 
movement  and  for  making  suggestions  for 
future  developments  in  the  field. 

Administrators  who  attended  the  conference 
were:  Hobart  M.  Corning,  Colorado;  W.  H. 
Pillsbury,  New  York;  Ray  Armstrong,  North 


Forums 

Carolina;  Carl  G.  Leech,  Pennsylvania;  Floyd 
B.  Cox,  West  Virginia;  Leon  C.  Staples,  Con¬ 
necticut;  R.  C.  Hall,  Arkansas;  L.  P.  Benozet, 
New  Hampshire;  and  Arthur  L.  Rankin, 
Tennessee. 

Forum  directors  present  were:  James 
Sheldon,  Connecticut;  W.  C.  Paschal],  Georgia; 
Katherine  Kohler,  Minnesota;  John  Barclay, 
North  Carolina;  Capt.  T.  D.  Brown,  Jr., 
Ohio;  Zula  E.  Griswold,  Oregon;  J.  Weldon 
Hoot,  Pennsylvania;  H.  D.  Hopkins,  Ten¬ 
nessee;  R.  J.  Dangerfield,  Texas;  Elvena 


Miller,  Washington;  Cameron  Ralston,  West 
Virginia;  L.  A.  Van  Dyke,  Utah;  Lloyd 
Huntington,  Arkansas;  and  Walter  S.  Nichols 
and  Jack  H.  Telfer,  Wisconsin. 

Forum  leaders  included  Homer  C.  Chaney 
and  Walter  J.  Millard,  Connecticut;  Emil 
Lengyel  and  John  Duvall,  Pennsylvania; 
Ernest  Bryan,  Wallace  McClure,  and  Irene 
Galloway,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Monoah  Leide- 
Tedesco  and  Edwin  Thayer,  New  York  City; 
and  Ethan  Colton,  New  Jersey. 

The  Office  of  Education  was  represented  by 
Commissioner  Studebaker;  Chester  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Assistant  Administrator,  Public  Forum 
Project;  P.  H.  Sheats,  Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Allen, 
and  Osgood  Nichols,  of  the  project. 
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Downstream  Face  of  Boulder  Dam  With  All 
Twelve  Outlets  Open.  From  Boulder  Dam 
Film. 

•ft  Jr  Today,  through  a  “youthful” 

B|  Division  of  Motion  Pictures  and 
z  H|  its  old  reliable  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  offers  to  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  other  groups, 
a  growing  library  of  new  sound  and  silent 
motion  pictures  of  its  varied  activities. 

These  films  are  available  in  35-  and  16-milli¬ 
meter  prints  free  upon  request.  The  majority 
of  the  pictures  of  the  Department’s  activities 
have  been  written,  photographed,  edited,  and 
mechanically  produced  by  the  Division  of 
Motion  Pictures,  and  industrial  subjects  have 
been  produced  commercially  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  industrial  and  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  activities  of  the  Division  of  Motion 
Pictures  are  based  upon  two  beliefs:  (1)  It  is 
the  privilege  of  the  people  to  be  thoroughly 
and  impartially  informed  of  the  Government’s 
business  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  the  information;  (2)  pictures 
are  made  to  be  seen. 

The  first  recognizes  a  responsibility  of  which 
the  second  acknowledges  acceptance  and 
pledges  fulfillment.  The  significance  of  the 
statement  “Pictures  are  made  to  be  seen”  is 
simply  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
determined  to  meet  the  requests  of  legitimate 
exhibitors  and  to  keep  its  pictures  out  of  the 
vault  and  on  the  screen. 

The  Department’s  several  Bureaus  and  Di¬ 
visions  provide  a  variety  of  interesting  picture 
subjects — the  magnificence  of  the  national 
parks  and  the  development  of  State  and  county 


vision  of  Mo 

by  Fanning  Hear  on,  Director 

parks;  the  Indian  reservations  and  their  color¬ 
ful  inhabitants;  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
with  its  Boulders  and  its  Grand  Coulees;  the 
protection  of  petroleum  and  the  restoration  of 
the  cattle  ranges;  the  far-flung  activities  of 
the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Geological 
Survey;  mining  and  big  industry  through  the 
Bureau  of  Mines;  the  Territories  and  island 
possessions  such  as  Alaska  and  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands;  and  the  Nation’s  sponsorship  of  its 
schools  and  colleges  through  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Consolidation  Ordered 

The  Department  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  documentary  film  had  “arrived”  when 
Secretary  Ickes  ordered  consolidation  of 
Interior's  motion-  and  still-picture  activities 
November  25,  1935.  At  that  time  the  picture 
personnel  and  equipment  of  all  bureaus 
except  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  went  into  the  new  Division  of 
Motion  Pictures,  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Geological  Survey  was  left  to  itself  because 
its  picture  work  is  highly  specialized,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  not  included  because  of 
its  established  cooperative  production  policy 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  large  separate 
film  distribution  office  at  its  experiment 
station  in  Pittsburgh. 

Establishment  of  this  new  picture  division 
was  given  strong  impetus  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  organization,  whose  Direc¬ 
tor,  Robert  Fechner,  is  concerned  with  job 
training  and  broader  education  of  CCC 
enrollees  through  the  medium  of  the  moving 
film.  Hence,  the  Division  of  Motion  Pictures 
accepts  as  a  major  responsibility  the  visual 
education  of  the  corps  through  the  production 
of  films  of  CCC  activities  and  distribution  of 
these  films  to  the  camps.  Government 
pictures  not  immediately  concerned  with 
the  corps  and  pictures  on  nongovernment 
educational  subjects  also  are  in  constant  camp 
circulation  through  the  Division’s  facilities. 

Because  of  its  unusually  effective  distribu¬ 
tion  system  and  exhibitor  connections  made 
over  a  number  of  years,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  1936  alone,  displayed  its  wares  to  nearly  7 
million  persons;  and  in  the  last  4  years  an 
audience  of  over  12  million  has  seen  the  pic¬ 
tures,  distributed  from  Washington  by  the 
Interior  Department. 

Distribution  Regulations 

In  presenting  the  following  distribution 
regulations  of  the  Division  of  Motion 
Pictures  and  the  condensed  information 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Department 
emphasizes  that  its  films  are  the  people’s  and 
that  having  them  exhibited  by  all  those 


tion  Pictures 


Drillers  on  Black  Canyon  Cliffs  Preparatory 
to  Construction  of  Boulder  Dam.  From 
Boulder  Dam  Film. 


interested  is  a  source  of  genuine  pleasure  and 
encouragement. 

1.  There  are  no  rental  charges  for  the  films. 
Borrowers  will  assume  responsibility  for  their 
return  in  good  condition.  Bookings  will  be 
scheduled  for  1  day’s  use  unless  the  borrower 
specifies  a  longer  time,  in  which  instance  the 
Division  will  gladly  comply  with  reasonable 
requests. 

2.  If  the  shipment  weighs  only  4  pounds  or 
under  (two  16-millimeter  reels  or  less)  it  will 
be  sent  from  the  Division  to  the  borrower 
under  Government  frank  and  the  borrower 
will  return  it  parcel  post  or  express  prepaid. 
All  film  shipments  weighing  over  4  pounds 
(three  or  more  16-millimeter  reels  and  any 
number  of  35-millimeter  reels)  will  be  sent  ex¬ 
press  collect  and  must  be  returned  express 
prepaid. 

3.  Prints  of  all  subjects  in  the  list  of  films 
available,  except  those  marked  by  an  asterisk, 
are  obtainable  for  continuous  use  through  a 
commercial  laboratory  at  contract  prices,  the 
result  of  competitive  bidding.  Those  who 
desire  to  purchase  prints  shall  request  such 
authority  from  the  Division  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures,  indicating  clearly  the  use  to  be  made 
of  the  films.  The  prices  now  in  effect  are  as 


follows: 

35-millimeter  safety  prints,  silent,  per  foot . $0. 018 

35-millimeter  safety  prints,  sound,  per  foot . . 018 

16-millimeter  reduction  prints,  silent,  per  foot _  .  015 

16-millimeter  reduction  prints,  sound,  per  foot _  .  0185 


The  footage  figures  in  the  accompanying 
list  cover  35-  and  16-millimeter  film  sizes. 
A  16-millimeter  reel  is  40  percent  as  long  as  a 
35-millimeter  print  of  the  same  subject,  but 
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Citadel  Mountain  and  Upper  St.  Mary’s  Lake,  Glacier  National  Park.  From  Glacier 

National  Park  Film. 
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it  requires  the  same  projection  time — about 
11  minutes  for  a  full  sound  reel  and  15  minutes 
for  a  silent  reel. 

4.  Films  borrowed  or  purchased  will  be 
furnished  with  the  understanding  that  no 
admission  or  rental  fees  shall  be  charged 
for  programs  on  which  the  films  are  used, 
unless  they  are  shown  in  licensed  theaters 
as  parts  of  regular  programs.  The  regula¬ 
tion  against  charges  is  directed  at  persons 
who  might  charge  lecture  groups  to  see 
Government  films  and  at  those  who  might 
realize  revenue  from  the  rental  of  Govern¬ 
ment  films. 

5.  No  change  may  be  made  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  any  film  nor  anything  added 
without  obtaining  prior  approval  of  the 
Division  of  Motion  Pictures,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Applications  for  films  should  be  made  as  far 
in  advance  as  possible  to  the  Division  of 
Motion  Pictures,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
preferably,  should  specify  several  choices  of 
subjects  and  show  dates. 

Each  request  for  films  should  indicate 
clearly  the  address  to  which  shipment  should 
be  made;  the  exact  dates  on  which  the  films 
will  be  used  (including  alternate  dates) ; 
whether  35-millimeter  (standard  width)  or 
16-millimeter  (narrow  width)  prints  are 
desired;  and  whether  sound  or  silent  versions 
are  wanted.  Unless  this  information  is 
furnished  there  will  be  booking  delays. 

Films  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  loaned  to 
educational  institutions,  engineering  and  scien¬ 
tific  societies,  civic  and  business  associations, 
clubs,  churches,  and  other  responsible  organi¬ 
zations.  On  request,  a  complete  list  of  films, 
describing  contents  of  each  reel,  will  be 
sent. 

These  silent  films  depict  mining  operations 
and  related  manufacturing  processes;  they 
show  where  minerals  are  found  and  how  they 
are  extracted  from  the  earth,  manufactured  or 
refined  into  useful  every-day  products,  uti¬ 
lized,  and  conserved.  The  prevention  of 
accidents  and  the  protection  of  human  life 
have  been  given  special  attention,  and  several 
pictures  deal  specifically  with  this  important 
subject.  Production  is  in  charge  of  M.  F. 
Leopold,  supervising  engineer,  motion-picture 
production  section,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  whom  inquiries 
should  be  addressed.  Distribution  is  in 
charge  of  Louis  Perry,  supervising  engineer, 
graphic  section;  all  requests  for  loans  from  this 
center  should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  Experiment  Station,  4300 
Forbes  Street,  Pittsburgh.  In  addition,  for 
the  convenience  of  borrowers  distant  from 
Pittsburgh,  copies  of  certain  films  are  deposited 
at  subdistributing  centers,  selected  with  regard 
to  accessibility.  The  allotment  of  such  films 
is  made  on  May  1  each  year.  As  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  extensive  assignments  afterward, 
borrowers  desiring  to  obtain  films  for  distri¬ 
bution  or  for  long-time  loans  should  each  year 
apply  before  that  date. 
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Angoll  Appointed 

A  significant  development  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  by  radio  during  the  summer  months 
was  the  appointment  of  Dr.  James  R.  Angell, 
retiring  president  of  Yale  University,  as  edu¬ 
cational  counselor  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co. 

Stewart  Director 

Another  important  development  was  the 
setting  up  of  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Aids 
to  Learning  by  the  National  Research  Council. 
Dr.  Irvin  Stewart,  recently  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  committee. 

Iteviewing'  Film* 

In  the  educational  film  field  a  committee  of 
eight  prominent  educators  has  been  appointed 
by  Will  11.  Hays  to  review  15,000  sound  film 
short  subjects  for  possible  instructional  use  in 
public  schools.  Dr.  Mark  A.  May  of  Yale 
University  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Harrow  Chosen 

The  first  radio  institute  of  the  southwest  was 
held  recently  at  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Dallas.  B.  H.  Darrow,  joint  sponsor  of 
the  institute,  who  has  been  director  of  the 
Ohio  School  of  the  Air  for  the  past  9  years  is 
the  new  educational  director  of  station 
WBEN,  Buffalo. 

Prodiets  Stale  Service 

Reports  indicate  that  the  Wyoming  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  School  Use  of  Radio,  Motion 
Pictures  and  Other  Visual  Aids,  which  was 
held  at  the  university  recently  may  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  State  visual  service  to  the 
schools  of  Wyoming. 


Production  Centers 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  plans 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  several 
centers  throughout  the  country  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  visual  aids  for  school  use.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  local  school  systems  who  may  be 
interested  in  having  such  centers  established 
in  their  areas  should  communicate  with  Frank 
A.  March,  WPA,  Walker-Johnson  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Indian  Programs 

Programs  of  Indian  music  have  been  given 
spasmodically  over  radio  stations  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  but  at  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex.,  students  of  the  LTnited  States  Indian 
School  have  broadcast  weekly  over  station 
KRQA  for  more  than  a  year.  The  program 
was  started  April  28,  1936,  and  has  been  heard 
regularly  over  this  station  each  Tuesday  night 
at  7:30  p.  m.,  M.  S.  T.  During  the  summer 
months,  when  school  is  not  in  session,  boys 
who  are  working  on  the  campus  entertain  the 
radio  audience  which  is  composed  of  Anglos 
(white  people),  Spanish-Americans,  and  In¬ 
dians  in  the  pueblos. 

The  purpose  in  inaugurating  this  series  of 
regular  broadcasts  was  to  further  interest  in 
pure  Indian  music  and  the  expression  of  it,  to 
create  among  the  white  people  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  native  expression,  and  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  Indians  in  evaluating 
and  preserving  their  own  music. 

Now  Handbook 

The  Society  for  Visual  Education,  327  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  recently  has  published 
A  Handbook  on  Audio-Visual  Education,  by 
Elwood  C.  Dent. 

Cline  M.  Koon 
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The  Ideal  of  Democracy 

INCREASING  PROFESSIONAL  STRENGTH  through  unity  of  purpose  can  come 
only  as  more  and  more  of  us  in  the  field  of  education  perceive  and  understand  the 
unique  function  of  our  profession  in  a  democracy. 

We  have  little  justification  for  our  existence,  unless  we  can  constantly  demonstrate 
continuing  progress  toward  the  goal  of  increasingly  intelligent  direction  through  self- 
government  of  the  conditions  of  life.  As  social  illiteracy  is  reduced,  the  evils  and 
maladjustments  from  which  we  suffer  will  gradually  disappear  and  the  ideal  of 
democracy  as  a  richer  and  fuller  life  will  be  more  fully  achieved.  As  our  predecessors 
fought,  and.  for  all  practical  purposes,  won  the  battle  for  universal  childhood  education, 
so  we  in  these  days  must  unite  for  the  duration  of  the  war  against  social  and  civic 
illiteracy  among  adults. 

Schools — colleges — universities  are  beginning  a  new  year.  This  September  more 
than  29,200,000  boys  and  girls  are  attending  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  Nation;  1,250,000  students  in  pursuit  of  higher  education  are  enrolled  in  colleges 
and  universities.  Approximately  1,020,000  teachers  are  professionally  serving  the 
cause  of  education. 

Let  us,  as  a  profession,  shelve  any  internal  differences,  any  conflicting  interests,  and 
through  closer  cooperation  and  consolidation  of  our  forces,  proceed  to  the  great  task 
before  us.  Let  us  bring  to  all  citizens  a  renewed  faith  in  organized  education  as 
democracy's  greatest  defense  against  the  break-down  of  our  system  of  self-government. 

p-y- 

Commissioner  of  Education . 
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Among  the  Authors 

Floyd  W.  Reeves,  professor  of  education, 
University  of  Chicago,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  gives  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  month’s  issue  of  School  Life, 
on  the  plans  and  work  of  this  important 
committee. 

Fanning  IIearon,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Motion  Pictures  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  tells  how  schools,  colleges,  and  other 
educational  agencies,  may  obtain  both  sound 
and  silent  motion  pictures  from  his  division. 
He  describes  the  work  of  this  “youthful” 
division. 

James  F.  Abel,  Chief  of  the  Comparative 
Education  Division,  Office  of  Education, 
describes  the  university  studies  in  commerce 
in  other  countries  and  shows  their  expanding 
interests. 

Florence  Fallgatter,  Chief,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Education  Service,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  gives  helpful  information  on  the  purposes, 
functioning  and  plans  of  the  regional  confer¬ 
ences  in  home  economics  education. 

Frederic  C.  Howe,  Special  Adviser,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  presents  a 
description  of  Wisconsin’s  Folk  High  Schools, 
which  are  patterned  after  the  famous  folk 
schools  of  Denmark. 

Walton  C.  John,  Senior  Specialist  in  High¬ 
er  Education,  discusses  some  of  the  features  of 


urban  universities  that  distinguish  them  from 
other  higher  education  institutions. 

Ellen  C.  Lombard,  Associate  Specialist  in 
Parent  Education,  reports  on  Vermont’s  dem¬ 
onstration  which  may  well  encourage  other 
States  in  their  parent  education  programs. 

May  JVe  Hear  From  You? 

School  Life  comes  to  you  this  September 
in  a  brand  new  “appearance”,  designed  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Each  succeeding 
month  it  wi'l  bring  a  new  picture  on  its  cover. 
On  the  inside  pages,  in  addition  to  its  articles 
in  the  various  fields,  you  will  also  find  informa¬ 
tion  on  new  Government  publications,  and 
other  valuable  material.  Give  us  your  com¬ 
ments,  suggestions,  criticisms,  at  any  time. 
School  Life’s  purpose  is  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education,  effectively  and  helpfully. 

The  new  design  enables  the  publication 
each  month  of  approximately  one-sixth  more 
material  than  formerly. 


Pictorial  Reports 

On  the  cover  page  of  this  issue  is  a  picture 
entitled  “Today’s  Children  Learn  of  World 
Relations.”  Today’s  children  must  learn  of 
world  relations  if  they  are  to  carry  forward 
successfully  in  future  years  the  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  the  ideal  of  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

This  picture  comes  to  us  from  Superin¬ 
tendent  Frank  Cody,  of  the  Detroit  schools, 
to  whom  we  are  grateful.  It  is  one  of  many 
pictures  found  on  the  pages  of  The  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  Annual  Report  for  the  93rd  Year  of 
the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Part  I,  1937.  In 
that  report  Detroit  has  pictoriallv  presented 
the  activities  of  its  schools.  It  is  a  beautiful 
and  most  instructive  presentation.  Other 
schools  throughout  the  country — New  York 
City,  Baltimore,  Chicago — and  many  others, 
are  using  pictorial  material  in  their  recent 
reports  and  it  seems  most  effective  in  driving 
home  the  work  of  the  schools. 
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Quoting  From  Detroit 


On  Your  Calendar 

American  Public  Health  Association 
meets  at  New  York  City,  October  5-8. 

Of  particular  interest  to  educators  will  be 
the  sectional  meetings  on  public  health  educa¬ 
tion  and  on  child  hygiene.  The  effectiveness 
of  visual  education  through  movies,  posters, 
etc.,  will  be  discussed  at  two  sessions.  A  re¬ 
port  of  progress  in  school  health  education 
from  the  World  Federation  of  Education  As¬ 
sociations,  which  met  in  Tokyo  this  year,  will 
be  presented. 

National  Association  for  Nursery  Ed¬ 
ucation  meets  at  Nashville,  Term.,  October 
20-23. 

The  program  of  this  convention  will  be  built 
around  Safeguarding  the  Early  Years  of  Child¬ 
hood.  The  organization  is  seeking  to  arouse 
awareness  of  the  coordinating  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  early  childhood  care.  Specialists 
in  medicine,  psychiatry,  psychology,  anthro¬ 
pology,  social  work,  dentistry,  and  nursing  will 
discuss  the  contributions  of  their  fields  to  early 
childhood. 

National  Association  of  Public  School 
Business  Officials  meets  at  Baltimore,  Octo¬ 
ber  11-15. 

One  day  of  this  convention  will  be  devoted 
to  short  papers  and  panel  discussion  in  three 
sections:  Accounting;  operation;  and  supplies 
and  maintenance.  At  another  session  mem¬ 
bers  will  present  questions  for  an  informal 
round  table  on  problems  of  school  business 
officials. 

Other  educational  meetings  of  national  im¬ 
portance  which  will  be  held  are: 

American  Association  of  School  Physi¬ 
cians.  New  York  City.  October  2-8. 
American  Dietetic  Association.  Richmond, 
Fa.  October  18-21. 

American  Speech  Correction  Association. 

Chicago.  October  11-13. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Col¬ 
leges.  San  Francisco.  October  25-27. 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.  Dallas,  Tex  Oc¬ 
tober  6-9. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

New  York  City.  October  27. 

Girl  Scouts,  Inc.  Savannah,  Ga.  October 
13-15. 

National  Council  on  Schoolhouse  Con¬ 
struction.  Columbus,  Ohio.  October  20-23. 
Northern  Baptist  Education  Society. 

Springfield,  Mass.  October  26. 

Stammerers  Advisory  Guild.  Chicago.  Oc¬ 
tober  11-13. 

Safety  in  Indiana 

With  a  total  mileage  of  around  25,000,000 
miles,  hauling  215,000  children,  Indiana  re¬ 
ports  not  a  single  child’s  life  lost  last  year  in 
school  buses.  Over  7,000  drivers  making 
approximately  150,000  miles  a  day,  deserve 
great  credit  for  such  records. 
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Caroline  S.  Woodruff,  wlio  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Education  Association 
at  the  Detroit  meeting.  Miss  Woodruff  is 
principal  ol'  the  State  Normal  School, 
Castleton,  \t. 

As  school  opens  in  September,  many  of  the 
messages  presented  at  the  National  Education 
Association  convention  this  summer  will 
have  their  influence  upon  the  work  of  those 
who  heard  them. 

The  familiar  lines,  “I  shot  an  arrow  into  the 
air,  It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where”,  still 
hold  true  and  if  Detroit  speakers  could  visit 
the  Nation’s  schools  this  fall,  here  and  there 
they  would  undoubtedly  see  influences  of  their 
counsel. 

HENRY  A.  WALLACE,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  commented  on  good  teaching: 

The  best  teachers  in  my  observation  are 
those  who  contribute  by  a  subtle  process  of 
contagion  a  joyous  attitude  toward  life.  They 
do  not  merely  teach  the  regular  curriculum 
but  they  are  so  aware  of  the  changing  outside 
world  that  they  can  continually  use  current 
facts  in  their  teaching.  To  such  a  teacher  who 
feels  himself  or  herself  a  part  of  a  continually 
unrolling  present,  a  glance  at  every  morning 
paper  is  a  vivid  experience,  furnishing  facts 
with  which  to  embroider  the  underlying 
principles. 

STUART  CHASE,  author  and  lecturer  on 
economics,  warned : 

The  primeval  balance  is  gone  forever. 
Living  in  the  power  age  we  cannot  hope  to 


recapture  nature’s  equilibrium  of  1630  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Our  problem  is 
to  find  a  new  equilibrium  which  will  meet 
nature’s  minimum  demands,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  us  the  benefits  of  the  machine, 
lor  300  years  we  have  outraged  nature,  until 
her  patience  is  exhausted.  The  brutal,  care¬ 
less  missiles  we  hurled  at  her  forests,  grasses, 
waters,  wildlife,  are  turning  into  boomerangs. 
Like  the  prodigal  son  we  are  coming  to  the 
end  of  our  legacy.  At  whatever  cost,  what¬ 
ever  upsetting  of  legal  niceties,  the  minimum 
which  nature  demands  must  be  met. 


ARTHL  R  E.  MORGAN,  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  thus  defined 
the  field  of  education: 

I  should  go  beyond  Horace  Mann,  not  in  his 
underlying  philosophy,  but  in  its  application, 
and  say  that  education  should  concern  itself 
not  only  with  formal  teaching  but  also  with 
providing  opportunity  for  and  guidance  to 
experiences  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  will  give 
reality  and  vitality  to  intellectual  study. 
Education  should  see  itself  as  universal,  as 
providing  opportunity  and  incentive  for  the 
development  in  good  proportion  of  every  phase 
of  personality  which  is  significant  for  effective 
living. 

HALFORD  E.  LUCCOCK,  of  the  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Divinity  School,  said: 

Education  must  develop  different  types  of 
tools  for  the  shaping  of  any  future  world  that 
will  be  worth  building  or  living  in.  Its  task  is 
human  engineering,  to  create  the  directing 
minds  so  that  the  mechanized  achievements  of 
tomorrow  will  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  means  of 
collective  suicide. 


WILLARD  E.  GIVENS,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  function  of  teachers  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  group: 

Teachers  are  potentially  the  strongest  pro¬ 
fessional  group  in  America.  As  a  profession  we 
have  not  yet  begun  to  achieve  the  possibilities 
within  our  reach.  In  our  ranks  we  have  al¬ 
lowed  ourselves  to  be  divided  over  insignificant 
and  petty  details,  frequently  to  the  advantage 
of  our  enemies.  Our  professional  organizations 
have  not  wielded  the  social  power  which  they 
have  at  their  disposal.  Education  is  not  today 
receiving  the  attention  and  financial  support 
which  it  merits,  and  the  responsibility  is 
largely  our  own.  In  this  connection  we  may 
well  remember  Cassius’  classic  reply  to  Brutus, 
‘‘The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars 
but  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings.”  We 
can  be,  if  we  will,  a  stronger  social  force  than 
any  other  professional  group  in  America. 
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Reference  List  for  American  Education  Week 


by  Martha  R.  McCabe,  Assistant  Librarian,  Office  of  Education 


\\  itli  a  view  to  assisting  the  many  persons  who  within  the 
next  few  weeks  will  be  responsible  for  American  Education 
Week  activities,  November  7—13,  the  follow  ing  suggested 
reading  list  is  offered.  It  represents  a  few  of  the  many 


hooks  that  might  be  chosen  as  a  reading  background  for 
the  theme  Education  and  Our  National  Life.  For  the 
most  part  these  suggested  books  may  be  found  in  local 
libraries. 


Education  anti  Our  National  Life 


General  References 

Jones,  Vernon.  Character  and  citizenship 
training  in  the  public  schools.  An  experi¬ 
mental  study  of  three  specific  methods. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1936. 
400  p. 

Seventh-  and  eighth-grade  pupils  are  involved.  Methods 
used  were:  The  first-hand  experiencing  method;  the  discus 
sion  method;  and  the  first-hand-experiencing  plus  the  dis¬ 
cussion  method.  Author  thinks  that  improvement  in 
character  through  teaching  is  possible,  and  that  the  third 
method  was  the  most  effective. 

National  Education  Association.  Educa¬ 
tional  policies  commission.  The  unique  func¬ 
tion  of  education  in  American  democracy. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  The  Association,  1937. 
129  p. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared  by  the  above  commission 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  with  “great  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Charles  A.  Beard.”  It  brings  out  the  signifi¬ 
cant  features  of  American  education  in  the  past  and  the  out¬ 
standing  issue  in  the  present.  The  study  does  full  justice 
seemingly  to  the  past  accomplishments  in  education,  with 
terse  suggestions  for  the  future,  showing  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  with  objectives  and  ideals  indicated. 

Patterson,  S.  Howard;  Choate,  Ernest  A.; 
and  Brunner,  Edmund  deS.  The  school  in 
American  society.  Scranton,  Pa.,  Inter¬ 
national  Textbook  Company,  1936.  570  p. 

(The  modern  school  series.) 

The  study  aims  to  stress  the  essentially  social  character  and 
objectives  of  education  as  a  social  institution.  Emphasizes 
the  socialized  curriculum  and  the  various  social  activities  of 
a  modern  school  system. 

Rugg,  Harold.  America’s  march  toward 
democracy.  History  of  American  life,  politi¬ 
cal  and  social.  Boston,  New  York,  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1937.  515  p.  (The  Rugg  social  science 

series.) 


This  book  may  be  used  alone  or  with  others  in  the  series. 
Instead  of  chapters  the  contents  are  presented  in  units  I-IX, 
being  the  story  of  our  national  life  and  its  development 
The  author  aims  at  introducing  youth  to  the  chief  conditions 
and  problems  which  will  meet  them  when  they  become 
citizens  of  the  world. 


Clan  We  Educate  for  Peace? 

Committee  on  world  friendship  among 
children.  Creating  a  world  of  friendly  chil¬ 
dren;  suggestions  for  children’s  activities  and 
programs.  New  York,  Committee  on  world 
friendship  among  children,  1932.  83  p. 

Contains  songs  of  world  friendship  with  music,  lists  of 
helpful  literature,  and  films;  and  describes  its  world  friend¬ 
ship  projects  and  contests  in  composition  on  world  peace. 

McMullen,  Laura  W.,  ed.  Building  the 
world  society;  a  handbook  of  international 
relations.  New  York,  Whittlesey  House, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1931.  434  p. 

A  plan  for  guided  adult  study,  with  selected  readings, 
bibliographies  at  chapter  ends,  etc. 


Smith,  Henry  L.  and  Canary,  Peyton  H. 
Some  practical  efforts  to  teach  good  will. 
Bloomington,  Indiana  University,  Bureau  of 
Cooperative  Research,  1935.  169  p.  (Bul¬ 

letin  of  the  School  of  education,  Indiana 
University,  vol.  xi,  no.  4.) 

Outlines  principles  and  methods  for  teaching  the  attitude 
of  good  will,  and  gives  the  lessons  for  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  for  colleges  and  universities,  with  a 
bibliography. 

Sternberger,  Atrs.  Estelle  M.  The  supreme 
cause;  a  practical  book  about  peace.  New 
York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1936.  218  p. 

Discusses  issues  on  the  questions  of  war  and  peace,  pro  and 
con;  problems  presented  in  the  programs  of  the  various 
peace  movements,  and  problems  presented  by  the  headlines 
of  the  press.  Bibliographies  on  these  subjects  and  others  are 

furnished. 


Monday 

f 

L 
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lluying  Educational  Services 

Chism,  L.  L.  The  economic  ability  of  the 
States  to  finance  public  schools.  New  York, 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  1936. 
169  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  669.) 

Presents  the  ability  of  the  States  to  raise  tax  revenue  under 
a  system  of  taxation  based  on  the  model  plan  of  State  and 
local  taxation,  with  special  reference  to  the  relative  ability 
of  the  States  to  support  education. 

Covert,  Timon.  State  provisions  for  equal¬ 
izing  the  cost  of  public  education.  Washing¬ 
ton,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1936. 
49  p.  (U.  S.  Office  of  education.  Bulletin, 
1936,  no.  4.) 

Presents  different  plans  of  public  education  at  State 
expense,  the  apportionment  methods  in  equalization  of  school 
costs,  recent  increases  in  State  funds  for  education,  and 
methods  of  apportioning  the  increase,  etc. 

Frederic,  Katherine  A.  School  finance  and 
school  districts.  Washington,  D.  C.,  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  1936.  41  p. 

Gives  an  outline  of  some  of  the  important  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  support  for  the  public  schools. 

Mort,  P.  R.,  and  others.  State  support  for 
public  education.  Abr.  ed.  Washington,  D. 
C.,  American  Council  on  Education,  1935. 
262  p.  (National  Survey  of  School  Finance 
publication.) 

The  third  and  last  study  of  the  survey  committee  on  school 
finance;  the  absence  of  the  supplements  causes  the  abridg¬ 
ment,  all  the  basic  material  remains  the  same.  The  status 
of  educational  expenditures  and  State  action,  evolution  of 
basic  principles  underlying  State  support,  the  minimum  edu¬ 
cational  program,  measurement  of  needs,  equalization  of 
taxation  in  the  various  States,  and  other  subjects  are  pre¬ 
sented. 

Norton,  John  K.  and  Norton,  Margaret 
Alltucker.  Wealth,  children,  and  education. 
New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1937.  100  p.  (Strayer-Engelhardt 

school  administration  series.) 

A  study  of  the  economic  ability  of  the  States,  the  relative 
ability  of  the  States,  efforts  of  the  States  to  support  education, 
etc.  Bibliography. 
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Pearman,  William  I.  Support  of  State 
educational  programs;  by  dedication  of 
specific  revenues  and  by  general  revenue 
appropriations.  New  York,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  1933.  141  p. 

(Contributions  to  education  no.  591.) 

A  study  of  certain  factors  which  relate  to  the  adoption  and 
use  of  these  general  policies  by  State  governments. 


Horace  Mann 

Craven,  Eleanor  and  Sandison,  Mildred. 
Let  the  next  generation  be  my  client;  a  cen¬ 
tennial  play  for  high  schools.  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  26:  45-46, 
February  1937. 

This  play  is  easily  obtainable  by  teachers  and  may  be  used 
for  high-school  programs. 

Curti,  Merle.  Education  and  social  reform: 
Horace  Mann.  In  his  The  social  ideas  of 
American  educators,  p.  101-138.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1935.  (American 
Historical  Association.  Commission  on  the 
social  studies  in  the  schools.  Pt.  10.) 

Well  documented  for  original  sources;  gives  brief  summary 
of  Mann’s  social  ideas,  bringing  out  the  important  aspects 
of  our  “tirst  really  great  educational  leader.” 

Educating  for  democracy;  a  symposium. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  The  Antioch  Press. 
1937.  148  p. 

In  honor  of  Horace  Mann.  Some  of  the  contributors  are 
Ernest  H.  Lindley :  The  educational  program  in  a  democracy; 
George  F.  Zook:  The  educational  program  in  a  democracy; 
Karl  T.  Compton:  Education  and  social  progress:  John 
Dewey:  Education,  the  foundation  of  social  organization. 

Hubbell,  George  A.  Horace  Mann,  educator, 
patriot  and  reformer.  Philadelphia,  William 
F.  Fell  Co.,  1910.  285  p. 

A  detailed  story  of  the  early  life  of  the  man,  revealing  his 
rare  personality  and  soul,  his  tastes,  and  ideals;  shows  why 
his  character  is  still  appealing  and  dominating  today. 

Mann,  Mrs.  Mary  Peabody.  Life  of 
Horace  Mann.  By  his  wife,  Mary  Peabody 
Mann.  Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  1937.  609  p.  front,  port. 

This  centennial  edition  in  facsimile  makes  available  the 
intimate  account  of  Dr.  Mann’s  life  and  work  as  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  teachers.  Especially  useful  for  the  climax  of  the 
centennial  which  will  be  during  education  week  in  No¬ 
vember. 

Morgan,  Joy  E.  Horace  Mann;  his  ideas 
and  ideals.  Washington,  D.  C.,  National 
Home  Library  Foundation,  Sherman  F. 
Mittell,  editor,  1936.  150  p. 

A  short  presentation  of  some  important  high  spots  in  the 
work  of  Mann,  appropriate  for  use  in  the  celebration  of  his 
centennial  and  education  week. 


Wednesday 


Our  American  Youth  Problem 

Chambers,  M.  M.  Youth-serving  organiza¬ 
tions.  Washington,  D.  C.,  American  Council 
on  Education,  American  Youth  Commission, 
1937.  327  p. 

This  is  an  introductory  surrey  and  a  directory  of  330 
national  nongovernmental  organizations  having  programs 
for  serving  youth. 

Douglass,  Harl  R.  Secondary  education  for 
youth  in  modern  America.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  American  Council  on  Education,  1937. 

In  this  report  of  tne  readjustment  of  modern  education 
direction  is  given  to  some  of  the  major  conditions  that  influ¬ 
ence  youth  with  suggestions  for  study  and  experimentation. 

Hanna,  Paul  R.  and  research  staff.  Youth 
serves  the  community.  Works  Progress  Ad¬ 
ministration.  New  York,  D.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury  Co.,  Inc.,  1936.  303  p. 

The  result  of  a  survey  to  bring  youth  into  a  cooperative 
and  useful  place  in  the  community.  The  nine  chapters  pre¬ 
sent  the  timely  subjects:  Youth  contributes  to  public  safety, 
to  civic  beauty,  to  community  health,  to  agricultural  and 
industrial  improvement,  to  civic  arts,  to  local  history,  pro¬ 
tection  and  conservation  of  resources. 

Pendry,  Elizabeth  R.  and  Hartshorne, 
Hugh.  Organizations  for  youth.  Leisure 
time  and  character  building  procedures. 
New  York  and  London,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  1935.  359  p. 

This  book  brings  together  the  names  of  organizations  that 
are  functioning  in  the  service  of  youth,  and  their  programs 
and  plans. 


.Schools  and  (lie  4'onstiliilion 

American  Bar  association.  A  handbook  of 
the  Constitution.  Chicago,  Ill.,  The  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  collection  of  information  concerning  the  Constitution, 
historical  mostly,  which  contributes  to  its  interest  and 
understanding,  and  the  effect  on  American  history  of  this 
document. 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Mary  Clark.  “We,  the 
People”  and  our  Constitution.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Woman’s  National  Committee  for 
Law  Enforcement,  1  Arsenal  Square,  1927. 
55  p. 

A  simple  and  understandable  study  of  the  Constitution 
written  especially  for  women’s  clubs  interested  in  law  en¬ 
forcement;  may  also  be  useful  for  new  Americans  to  create 
loyal  and  intelligent  public  sentiment. 

Beck,  James  M.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  yesterday,  today,  and  to¬ 


morrow.  New  York,  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  1924.  352  p. 

Deals  with  the  origin  of  the  Constitution,  with  discussion 
of  basic  principles,  and  philosophy. 

Bennett,  Henry  Arnold.  The  Constitution 
in  school  and  college  .  .  .  New  York, 
London,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1935.  315  p. 

Deals  with  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  Constitution, 
with  a  bibliography. 

Magruder,  Frank  A.  and  Claire,  Guy  S. 
The  Constitution.  New  York  and  London, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933.  395  p. 

Aims  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  Constitution  and  our 
fundamental  governmental  structure  in  simple  and  clear 
form  understandable  by  any  intelligent  individual;  gives 
text  clause  by  clause,  with  explanations,  comments,  and  cases 
illustrating  the  meaning. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
Seventh  yearbook:  Education  against  propa¬ 
ganda.  Developing  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
sources  of  information  about  public  affairs. 
Edited  by  Elmer  Ellis.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
The  Council,  1937.  182  p. 

A  contribution  to  the  field  of  social  studies  instruction 
The  chapters  are  presented  by  authorities  in  the  social 
studies,  and  show  the  best  theory  and  practice  of  teachers  in 
effective  means  of  educating  students  against  propaganda, 
and  resisting  efforts  of  pressure  groups. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers’  Association.  Vi¬ 
talizing  the  teaching  of  the  Constitution. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  1936.  31  p.  (Research  bulletin  no.  6.) 

This  study  is  approved  by  various  agencies,  viz:  The 
University  of  Nebraska,  State  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  Nebraska  State  normal  board  and  colleges,  American 
Bar  Association,  and  the  American  Legion.  Gives  general 
suggestions  and  concrete  cases,  including  the  plans  of  Phila 
delphia  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Richardson,  Charles  R.  and  Spaulding,  Mar¬ 
jorie  G.  Know  your  Constitution.  [Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  the  authors,  West  High 
School.]  1936.  55  p. 

A  manual  useful  to  teachers  and  others,  presented  in  the 
question  and  answer  form,  with  historical  sketch  and  other 
information. 

Thorndike,  Edward  L.  The  teaching  of 
controversial  subjects.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  University  Press,  1937.  39  p. 

(Inglis  lecture,  no.  13.) 

Outlines  a  scheme  for  teaching  controversial  subjects 
“with  most  of  the  controversy  replaced  by  science.”  Advo¬ 
cates  that  teachers  have  their  classes  consider  both  sides  of  a 
question  in  dispute,  with  the  admonition  that  schools  should 
teach  the  public  to  trust  its  ablest  men. 


Schoui  Opon-IIou.sc  Day 

Clark,  E.  C.  The  open-house  exhibit  as  a 
stimulus  to  interest  in  visual  instruction. 
Educational  screen,  16:  87-88,  March  1937. 

( Concluded  on  page  13) 
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Vontpara  1  ire  Hutu  ration 


Training  Leaders  in  the  Business  World 

by  James  F.  Abel,  Chief,  Comparative  Education  Division 


•fa  -Jr  -Jr  Eugene  Leautey  in  1S86  sent  to 

H  U  “Monsieur  le  Commissaire  du  Bu- 
I  reau  d’Education,  &  Washington” 
B*  a  copy  of  his  ambitious  775-page 
work  on  “Commercial  Education  and  Schools 
of  Commerce  in  France  and  in  the  Entire 
World.”  Being  a  Frenchman,  Mr.  Leautey 
wrote  a  thorough-going  account  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  in  France  as  it  was  then.  He 
told  of  its  history  and  development,  described 
the  different  schools  and  kinds  of  schools, 
gave  their  programs  of  study  in  full,  and  out¬ 
lined  the  methods  of  administration.  From 
that  mass  of  facts  he  drew  certain  conclusions 
about  how  it  could  be  improved  and  made 
emphatic  recommendations  for  its  reform. 
Some  of  his  recommendations  are  now  in 
effect. 


“In  1820”,  he  writes,  “two  Parisian  mer¬ 
chants,  Brodard  and  Legret,  interested  in  the 
future  of  our  commerce,  concurred  in  the 
project  of  founding  a  school  to  prepare  young 
people  of  affairs  through  special  studies  com¬ 
plementary  to  their  general  instruction 
These  men  of  initiative,  whose  names  merit 
being  taken  out  of  unjust  oblivion,  created 
for  that  purpose  on  Rue  de  Grenelle-Saint 
Honore  an  establishment  that  was  then  of  an 
absolutely  new  type,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  Special  School  of  Commerce.  Such  an 
enterprise,  which  now  seems  to  us  entirely 
natural,  was  daring  and  difficult  at  the  time 
that  our  modest  initiators  undertook  it.  In 
effect,  opinion  then  recognized  neither  the 
utility,  nor  the  necessity,  nor  even  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  an  education,  which  until  then 
had  been  acquired  only  by  practical  experi¬ 
ence.” 

The  school  they  founded  had  many  diffi¬ 
culties  but  it  persisted  and  is  now  the  Higher 
School  of  Commerce  of  Paris. 


Antwerp  Among  Earliest 

One  of  the  earliest  commercial  training 
institutions  of  university  rank  established  in 
any  country  is  the  Higher  Institute  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Antwerp,  Belgium.  It  opened  in 
1853  with  51  students.  It  was  first  proposed 
in  1847  by  Dr.  Matthyssens  in  a  brochure 
entitled,  “Proposal  for  the  Organization  of 
a  Belgian  University  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.” 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Leautey: 

“University  of  commerce,  there  the  word 
was  with  all  its  letters!  But  there  is  many  a 
slip  twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.  The  official 
world  and  the  Belgian  university  men  could 


not  admit  that  one  should  place  instruction 
in  commerce  and  in  the  humanities  on  the 
same  level.  So  the  title  of  Institute  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  University,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  creation  should  be  not  by  law  but  by 
a  simple  ministerial  arrete  which  would  place 
the  Institute  in  a  position  inferior  to  the 
normal  schools,  universities,  athenees,  and 
middle  schools  of  the  kingdom  and  ought  to 
lessen  its  scope  for  a  long  time.” 

During  his  survey,  Mr.  Leautey  found  in 
the  United  States  for  1884,  165  business 
colleges  and  104  commercial  colleges.  He 
gives  a  good  directory  of  them  with  the  names 
of  the  principals,  the  location,  the  date  of 
founding,  and  statistics  of  teaching  staffs 
and  attendance. 

Since  Mr.  Leautey’s  work  no  one,  as  far  as 
1  know,  has  written  and  published  an  account 
of  commercial  education  “in  the  entire 
world.”  It  would  be  an  interesting  task,  by 
no  means  impossible  of  achievement,  and  if 
well  done  would  be  welcome  to  persons 
directly  engaged  in  commercial  education 
and  to  many  others.  The  most  important 
production  of  this  nature  for  commercial 
education  as  it  is  now,  came  through  the 
efforts  of  the  International  Society  for 
Business  Education.  This  work,  whose  Eng¬ 
lish  title  is  “A  Comparative  Study  of  School 
Systems  in  General  and  Business  Education 
in  Particular  in  Various  Countries”  is  in  four 
languages  printed  in  parallel  columns.  It 
deals  with  23  countries,  is  illustrated  with 
graphs,  and  is  about  as  strictly  factual  as  such 
a  study  can  be.  For  some  purposes  that 
objective  presentation  is  essential  and  in  any 
case  is  valuable.  But  it  lacks  the  entertaining 
qualities,  the  shrewd  opinions — with  which 
one  may  or  may  not  agree — that  stimulate 
thinking  and  action  and  indicate  to  later 
generations  the  customs  and  thought  habits 
of  the  time. 

When  he  wrote,  “Young  Americans  think 
more  of  the  proverb  ‘Time  is  money’  than  the 
young  people  of  any  other  nation”;  and  in 
defense  of  coeducation,  “The  prohibition 
against  smoking,  everywhere  made  and 
everywhere  violated,  is  scrupulously  observed 
at  Oberlin  College  because  of  the  presence  of 
young  women  students  toward  whom  no  man 
student  wouid  wish  to  show  lack  of  respect”, 
Mr.  Leautey  was  throwing  on  his  picture  of 
commercial  education  in  the  United  States 
certain  side  lights  that  helped  in  under¬ 
standing  it. 

Four  levels  or  types  of  commercial  training 
are  now  recognized  in  nearly  all  important 


countries:  1 .  Part-time,  given  in  continuation 
schools,  evening  classes,  etc.,  to  boys  and 
girls  that  have  just  completed  compulsory 
elementary  schooling;  2.  Full-time,  given  in 
junior  commercial  schools  mainly  in  2-year 
curricula  to  elementary  school  graduates; 
3.  Senior  secondary  instruction  sufficiently 
practical  to  replace  the  apprenticeship  entirely 
and  give  in  4-  to  5-year  curricula  a  solid 
general  education  as  well;  and  4.  Training 
for  business  administration  in  university  fac¬ 
ulties  of  commerce,  commercial  universities, 
schools  of  economics,  etc. 

Prejudice  Ifas  Disappeared 

While  the  first  three  levels  are  important, 
only  the  fourth,  commercial  training  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  university  rank,  will  be  considered 
here.  The  prejudice  among  university  men 
against  considering  business  training  on  an 
equality  with  the  study  of  law,  medicine, 
theology,  and  the  humanities,  which  Mr. 
Leautey  expressed  in  his  writings  and  fought 
as  strongly  as  he  could,  has  generally  dis¬ 
appeared.  Commercial  training  holds  its 
recognized  place  in  schools  or  faculties  of 
universities  or  in  institutions  set  up  for  that 
special  purpose.  In  Germany  are  the  Handels- 
Hochschule  at  Berlin,  Ixonigsberg,  Leipzig 
and  Nurnberg,  and  faculties  of  economics  in 
several  of  the  universities.  The  Hochschule 
fur  Welthandel  (University  for  World  Trade) 
at  Vienna  is  the  standard  institution  for 
Austria.  Belgium  has  an  “ecole  des  sciences 
economicj lies  eommerciales”  in  each  of  the 
4  universities,  and  10  separate  commercial 
institutes.  Only  the  former  may  grant  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  commercial  and  economic 
sciences  and  train  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  of  commerce,  but  instruction  in  the 
institutes  is  on  university  levels.  The  London 
school  of  economics  and  political  science  in 
the  University  of  London  is  probably  the  best 
known  school  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain,  but 
about  10  other  English  and  Scotch  univer¬ 
sities  offer  good  training  and  grant  degrees  in 
commerce.  The  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes 
Commerciales  and  the  Ecole  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  both  in  Paris,  are  old,  strong  insti¬ 
tutions  and  commercial  studies  are  offered  in 
nearly  all  the  universities. 

Requirements  Rigid 

In  Italy  are  royal  higher  institutes  of 
economic  and  commercial  sciences  at  Bari, 
Catania,  Florence,  Genoa,  Naples,  Rome, 
Turin,  Trieste,  and  Venice,  and  private  insti- 
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tutes  of  equal  rank  in  Bologna,  Milan,  and 
Palermo. 

China  has  the  National  College  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Shanghai,  Hopei  College  of  Law  and 
Commerce  at  Tientsin,  Peiping  College  of 
Railway  Administration,  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Commerce  at  Tientsin,  Provincial 
School  of  Commerce  of  Shansi  at  Yangchu, 
and  faculties  of  commerce  in  several  of  the 
universities.  The  Tokyo  University  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Kobe  Commercial  University,  Osaka 
University  of  Commerce,  and  the  faculties  of 
economics  in  the  imperial  universities  of  Tokyo 
and  Kyoto  are  the  main  centers  of  commercial 
training  in  Japan. 

In  all  these  countries  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  commercial  studies  are  essen¬ 
tially  as  rigid  as  those  fixed  for  law,  medicine, 
arts,  sciences,  and  engineering.  The  first 
degree  is  usually  to  be  attained  in  from  3  to  4 
years  of  studies  and  provision  is  made  for 
advanced  degrees  for  those  who  wish  to  take 
them. 

What  courses  are  offered?  The  schemes 
differ  among  countries  and  institutions,  of 
course,  and  the  question  cannot  be  answered 
in  full.  The  programs  of  the  Royal  Higher 
Institute  of  Economic  and  Commercial 
Sciences  of  Venice  is  illustrative  of  practices 
in  Italy.  The  institute  has  a  faculty  of 
economic  and  commercial  sciences,  a  consular 
section,  and  three  additional  sections — one 
each  for  teachers  of  economics  and  law,  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting,  and  foreign  languages. 
The  curriculum  of  the  faculty  of  economic  and 
commercial  sciences  is  4  years  in  duration  and 
leads  to  the  laurea,  the  degree  granted  by  all 
Italian  universities.  It  is  as  follows: 


Subject 

Hours  a  week 

i 

II 

III 

IV 

3 

3 

Commercial  and  maritime  law, 

3 

3 

International  law’ _ 

3 

Political  economy  (general 

3 

3 

Science  of  finance  and  of  financial 

3 

3 

Demographic  and  economic 

3 

Political  economy _ 

3 

General  bookkeeping  and  ac- 

counting,  applied  bookkeeping. 

6 

4 

Financial  mathematics _  ... 

5 

5 

Merchandise _ 

3 

3 

Commercial  technics _ 

6 

Economic  geography _  .  ... 

3 

3 

1 1  istory  of  economics. . . 

3 

French _  _ 

3 

2 

2 

English _ _ 

6 

3 

3 

German.  _ 

5 

3 

3 

Serbo-Croatian  .  ... 

3 

3 

2 

Not  all  four  of  the  languages  need  be  studied ; 
at  least  two  are  required,  and  it  is  expected 
that  English  or  German  will  be  one  of  them. 

The  University  of  Liverpool,  England, 
Schocl  of  Social  Sciences  and  Administration, 
has  departments  of  economics,  commerce, 
geography,  and  social  sciences,  and  the  subject 
of  public  administration.  The  bachelor  of 
commerce  degree  is  conferred  as  either  the 
ordinary  or  the  honors  degree.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  former  covers  3  years.  The  sub¬ 


jects  of  the  first  year  are  commerce;  either 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German  or  Russian; 
modern  economic  and  social  history,  or  geog¬ 
raphy;  and  one  additional  subject  not  to  be 
presented  for  examination.  The  second  year 
calls  for  commerce,  economics,  a  modern 
foreign  language  as  listed  above,  and  one 
additional  subject  chosen  from  geography, 
social  science,  a  second  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  law,  philosophy,  science  or  engineering, 
and  mathematics.  The  required  subjects  in 
the  third  year  are  commerce,  commercial  law, 
and  an  optional  subject  which  may  be  any  of 
10,  of  which  the  main  ones  are  transport, 
banking  and  finance,  advanced  accounting  and 
auditing,  industrial  administration,  and  public 
finance  and  administration. 

Honors  Degree 

The  degree  with  honors  may  be  taken  in 
either  commerce  and  administration,  econom¬ 
ics,  or  geography.  Candidates  must  attempt 
the  first  part  of  the  examination  not  later 
than  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  study,  and 
the  second  part  within  the  subsequent  year. 
The  subjects  for  part  I  are  trade  and  industry, 
business  finance,  principles  of  economics,  and 
statistical  methods.  The  tests  are  both 
written  and  oral.  In  part  II  are  the  disser¬ 
tation  and  oral  examination,  international 
trade,  trade  and  industry  of  the  British  Empire 
and  leading  foreign  countries,  and  a  special 
subject  in  commerce. 

Two  years  after  having  earned  the  bachelor 
of  commerce,  the  student  may  attain  the 
master  of  commerce  degree  by  studying  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  passing  a  further  examination,  and 
presenting  an  approved  dissertation. 

These  two  examples,  one  from  Italy,  the 
other  from  England,  serve  to  show  something 
of  the  nature  of  university  studies  in  commerce 
as  they  are  offered  abroad.  The  central  and 
western  European  countries  have  their  plans 
of  training  that  differ  considerably  from  these 
but  have  the  same  purpose — to  train  leaders 
in  the  business  world. 

★  ★  ★ 

Health  in  ('ollogow 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
called  a  national  conference  a  few  months  ago, 
to  consider  all  phases  of  college  hygiene  and 
to  set  forth  on  paper  what  seemed  to  be  the 
best  ways  and  means  of  preserving,  restoring, 
and  improving  the  health  of  students.  The 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  are  now  in  print 
and  are  presented  in  concise  and  readable 
form. 

Administrators  of  colleges  and  universities 
will  here  find  information  as  to  what  they 
should  do  and  how  they  should  do  it  and 
special  workers  in  the  field  of  college  hygiene 
will  read  much  that  is  helpful  and  stimulating. 
The  publication,  bearing  the  above  title,  may 
be  secured  from  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  50  West  Fiftieth  Street,  New 
York  City. 


A  Reference  List  for 

American  Education  Week 

(Concluded  from  page  11) 

Exhibits  prepared  by  the  school  may  be  of  many  kinds,  art, 
agriculture,  transportation,  manual  arts,  health  and  physi¬ 
cal  education,  etc.,  and  may  be  made  to  interest  parents 
and  the  public  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Grinnell,  J.  Erie.  Interpreting  the  public 
schools.  A  manual  of  principles  and  practices 
of  public  school  interpretation  with  special 
emphasis  on  published  materials.  New  York 
and  London,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
1937.  360  p.  (McGraw-Hill  series  in  educa¬ 

tion,  Harold  Benjamin,  consulting  editor.) 

Interpreting  in  the  sense  of  telling  the.  public  what  the 
schools  are  doing  for  the  children,  expressed  in  terms  o( 
detailed  programs  of  publicity  in  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
bulletins,  exhibits,  and  various  other  ways.  Also  presents 
the  value  and  types  of  reports,  pupil  publications,  pupil 
activities,  and  out-of-school  agencies 


Saturdoy 

/imivwiUb.  T| 


Lifelong  I. earning 

Laidler,  Harry  W.  A  program  for  modern 
America.  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co., 
1936.  517  p. 

Many  of  the  important  questions  and  problems  which 
men  and  women  are  to  meet  in  their  personal  and  national 
life  are  presented  here,  and  discussed. 

Studebaker,  John  W.  The  American  way. 
New  York  and  London,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  1935.  206  p. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  the  work  of  leaders  of  forums, 
with  subjects  for  discussion,  and  instructions  to  panel  leaders. 
This  is  a  form  of  adult  education  possible  in  almost  any 
community.  Suitable  for  lifelong  learning  programs. 

Studebaker,  John  W.  and  Williams,  Chester 
S.  Education  for  democracy;  public  affairs 
forum.  Washington,  U.  S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1936.  74  p.  (U.  S.  Office  of 

education.  Bulletin,  1935,  no.  17.) 

Offers  suggestions  for  effective  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  forums  and  public  affairs  discussions,  founded  on 
experience.  By  this  means,  adults  are  able  to  continue  their 
learning  of  public  affairs  at  home  and  abroad 


Editor’s  Note. — The  sketches  are  used 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  are  the  work  of  Pictorial 
Statistics,  Inc. 
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A 'eir  Government  Aids  FOR  TEACHERS 

by  MARGARET  F.  RYAN 


★  ★  ★ 


FREE  PUBLICATIONS:  Order  free  publications  and  other  free  aids  listed  from  agencies  issuing  them 

COST  PUBLICATIONS:  Request  only  cost  publications  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

enclosing  remittance  (check  or  money  order)  at  time  of  ordering 


In  the  Children’s  Library  of  the  Cultural  Theater,  Colombia.  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 

Union. 


Constitution  Shrines 

Hazel  B.  Nielson,  director  of  educational 
activities  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
Sesquicentennial  Commission,  announces  the 
availability  of  the  following  aids  in  the 
celebration: 

Our  Constitution. — A  historical  pageant  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  celebration. 

Shrines  for  the  Constitution. — Brief  mention 
of  these  was  made  on  page  272  of  May  School 
Lifk.  The  shrine,  consisting  of  a  floor  stand¬ 
ard  made  of  steel  finished  in  baked  enamel 
with  a  bronze  finish  and  with  an  ornamental 
eagle  fastened  on  its  top,  is  suitable  for  use  in 
schools,  libraries,  and  other  public  places 

The  standard  is  6  feet  4  inches  high  and  has 
an  ingenious  provision  for  holding  the  frames 
on  which  the  facsimiles  are  placed  and  covered 
with  transparent  cellulose  acetate  for  protec¬ 
tion.  Each  frame  is  instantly  detachable  for 
study  and  examination  in  individual  class¬ 
rooms.  The  three  frames,  each  approximately 
the  size  of  a  newspaper  page,  provide  six 
surfaces  which  are  taken  up  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  on  four  sheets,  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  on  one,  and  a  sheet  of  the  portraits 
of  the  signers  on  the  other. 

The  price  of  the  shrine,  complete  with  fac¬ 
similes  as  described,  is  $25.  Orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  United  States  Constitution 
Sesquicentennial  Commission,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  All  checks  or 
money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

•  A  chart  entitled  Farm  Real  Estate  Values 
Rise  Fourth  Straight  Year,  showing  the  es¬ 
timated  value  per  acre  of  farm  real  estate, 
1920,  1930,  1933,  and  1937  as  percentage  of 
pre-war  level,  is  available  free  from  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

•  A  study  of  our  administration  of  justice 
primarily  as  it  affects  the  wage  earner  and  of 
the  agencies  designed  to  improve  his  position 
before  the  law  is  presented  in  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  607,  Growth  of 
Legal-Aid  Work  in  the  United  States.  Price, 
20  cents. 

•  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon  made  the  15  line 
drawings  which  illustrate  Why  Social  Secur¬ 
ity? — A  brief  account  of  the  development  of 
measures  for  social  security  published  by  the 
Social  Security  Board. 


•  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  may  be  found  among  others 
the  following  articles:  Beyond  Mexico  on 
the  Inter-American  Highway;  The  cultural 
theater  of  Colombia;  Summer  schools  of 
Spanish;  Inter-American  book  and  library 
notes;  and  Two  low-cost  housing  develop¬ 
ments  in  Lima.  Single  copies  of  this  issue, 
15  cents. 

•  Farm  gardens  are  maintained  on  approxi¬ 
mately  79  percent  of  all  farms  in  the  United 
States,  the  average  value  of  the  products  per 
garden  being  estimated  at  $68.  General 
information  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  irri¬ 
gation,  etc.,  of  a  farm  garden  and  the  culture  of 
specific  garden  crops  such  as  greens,  salad 
crops,  vine  crops,  legumes,  etc.,  is  given  in  The 
Farm  Garden,  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1673. 
10  cents. 

•  Employment  of  Women  in  Tennessee 
Industries,  Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  No.  149 
(10  cents),  gives  data  on  the  hours,  earnings, 
and  working  conditions  covering  27,000  women 
in  factories,  stores,  laundries,  dry-cleaning 
plants,  and  hotels  and  restaurants. 

•  Home  Canning  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and 
Meats  (Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1762)  contains 
directions  for  canning  fruits,  tomatoes,  and 
other  acid  foods;  nonacid  vegetables;  and 
meats  and  chickens.  5  cents. 


Directory  Available 

Persons  directly  engaged  in  teaching,  re¬ 
search,  or  demonstration  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  in  State  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  in  1936-37  are  listed 
in  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  254.  Copies  of  this  directory 
are  available  at  15  cents. 

•  “Geographical  distributions  of  mortality 
from  tuberculosis,  cancer,  appendicitis,  and 
typhoid  fever,  in  the  white  population  of  the 
United  States”,  “The  need  for  industrial  hy¬ 
giene  courses  in  public  health  curricula”,  and 
“Evaluation  of  the  industrial  hygiene  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  State”  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
articles  appearing  in  the  volume  52,  number 
25  issue  of  Public  Health  Reports,  a  copy  of 
which  costs  5  cents. 

•  Schoolhouse  construction  has  been  one  of 
the  major  accomplishments  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  according  to  Public 
Works  Administration  Aids  to  Education,  a 
publication  prepared  by  the  Research  Section 
of  the  PWA  Projects  Division.  The  school 
buildings  constructed  under  the  PWA  program 
serve  four  general  purposes,  namely:  To 
replace  and  consolidate  one-room  schools;  to 
replace  obsolete  buildings;  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  accommodations  for  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  school  children;  and  to 
improve  existing  school  buildings. 
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Statistics 

Enrollments  This  Fall 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  by  Emery  M.  Foster ,  Chief 
Statistical  Division,  Office  of  Education 


Films  Available 

According  to  a  recent  survey  made  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  of  Washington,  it  was 
found  that  533  Government  films  are  available 
to  the  public.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
produced  307;  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  55;  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  13;  the  National 
Park  Service,  16,  with  20  others  showing 
scenic  and  recreational  features.  A  number 
of  CCC  films  were  also  made  by  both  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  Resettlement  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  Social  Security  Board  are 
also  mentioned  in  the  survey.  Further 
information  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
individual  agencies. 

•  Standard  Time  Throughout  the  World. 
Bureau  of  Standards  Circular  No.  406  (5 
cents),  shows  the  increasing  adoption  of  the 
international  time  zone  system  and  contains  a 
small  map  showing  standard  time  zones  in 
the  United  States.  Another  map  showing  time 
zones  of  the  world  is  also  included,  as  well  as 
the  national  system  of  time  signals  and  signals 
for  the  radio  transmission  of  foreign  time. 

•  A  cartographic  engineer  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  has  prepared  a  bulletin  on 
Cartography  (Special  Publication  No.  205) 
which  traces  briefly  the  attempts  made 
through  the  ages  to  depict  on  paper  accurate 
geographic  information  which  leads  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  terrain  and  the 
sea,  their  history  and  relationship  and  their 
characteristics  and  phenomena.  It  also  out¬ 
lines  what  are  now  considered  the  best  methods 
of  securing  and  utilizing  map  data  and  indi¬ 
cates  how  to  use  the  maps  and  charts  after 
they  have  been  constructed  and  printed.  Sets 
forth  the  method  and  details  entering  into  the 
compilation  of  nautical  charts  in  the  Division 
of  Charts  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
60  cents. 

•  The  new  Directory  of  the  Activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Miscellaneous  Pub¬ 
lication  No.  238,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  just  off  the  press.  10  cents. 

Constitutional  Pageants 

Two  pageants  have  been  issued  recently  by 
the  United  States  Constitution  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Commission — one  entitled,  Our  Con¬ 
stitution,  is  a  historical  pageant;  the  other 
From  Many  to  One  was  designed  for  use  in 
churches  or  by  congregations  or  communities 
during  the  commemoration  period.  Copies 
are  available  at  the  Commission’s  head¬ 
quarters,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  10  cents. 


COMPLETE  YOUR  FILE 

Back  copies  of  SCHOOL  LIFE  may  be 
obtained  at  10  cents  each,  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Statistics  would  indicate  that  when  fall 
school  enrollments  are  completed  there  should 
be  approximately  2,050,000  new  enrollees 
in  first  grades  of  the  Nation’s  elementary 
schools.  Those  entering  the  first  year  of 
high  school  will  probably  reach  2,000,000, 
and  it  can  be  reasonably  expected  that  400,000 
will  enroll  in  the  first  year  of  college. 

Entering  Elementary  Sehool 

The  drop  in  birth  rate  from  18.9  children 
born  per  1,000  total  population  in  1930  to 
18.0  born  in  1931  should  be  reflected  in  the 
number  of  children  entering  school  this  fall, 
as  those  born  in  1931  will  be  6  years  of  age 
in  1937,  and  will  be  ready  to  start  to  school. 
Since  there  were  approximately  96,000  fewer 
children  born  in  the  United  States  in  1931 
than  in  1930  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be 
approximately  this  number  fewer  children 
enter  school  in  September  1937  than  in  1936. 
Approximately  2,050,000  children  will  be¬ 
come  6  years  of  age  in  1937  and  constitute 
the  potential  new  pupils  for  the  first  grade  in 
September. 

Entering  High  School 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  first  year  of 
high  school  in  1935-36,  estimated  from  data 
for  26  States,  shows  an  increase  of  7.36  per¬ 
cent  in  first  year  pupils  since  1933-34.  As 
the  eighth  grade  elementary  school  class 
from  which  the  1937  high-school  freshmen 
will  be  drawn  is  only  slightly  larger  (1.4  per¬ 
cent)  than  was  the  class  from  which  the  1936 
freshmen  were  drawn,  there  may  be  no  great 
increase  in  high-school  freshmen  this  year, 
unless  a  larger  percentage  continue  into  high 
school  than  previously.  It  is  therefore  esti¬ 
mated  there  will  be  about  2,000,000  in  first  year 
high-school  work  in  1937-38,  as  compared 
with  only  1,855,026  in  1933-34. 

Entering  College 

Last  fall,  September  1936,  there  was  an 
increase  in  college  freshmen  of  4.7  percent 
over  the  number  entering  in  September  1935. 
This  followed  annual  increase  of  14  percent 
from  1933  to  1934  and  7.4  percent  from  1934 
to  1935  according  to  data  compiled  by  Dr. 
Raymond  Walters  in  “School  and  Society.” 
With  a  slight  increase  this  fall,  September 
1937,  there  will  probably  be  about  400,000 
in  the  freshmen  classes  of  the  various  colleges, 
calculating  on  the  basis  of  data  on  number  of 


freshmen  reported  to  the  Office  of  Education 
in  1933-34. 

College  Graduates 

The  proportion  of  college  graduates  in  the 
total  population  has  increased  from  2  persons 
in  each  1,000  in  1880  to  almost  20  persons  in 
each  1,000  in  1936.  While  the  population 
increased  from  51,000,000  to  128,000,000 — - 
only  a  little  more  than  twice  as  large  in  1936 
as  in  1880 — the  number  of  college  graduates 
in  the  population  increased  from  106,000  to 
2,515,000 — about  24  times  as  great  in  1936 
as  in  1880.  The  number  of  persons  being 
graduated  annually  from  college  increased 
from  10,000  in  1880  to  135,000  in  1936. 

Public-School  Enrollment 

The  decrease  in  public  elementary  school 
enrollments  and  the  increase  in  public  high- 
school  enrollments  (last  4  years  of  school 
systems)  in  the  decade  from  1926  to  1936  is 
well  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  There 
are  approximately  518,000  fewer  children 
enrolled  in  the  elementary  school  grades  in 
1936  than  in  1926  but  about  2,220,000  more 
enrolled  in  the  high-school  grades. 


[Data  from  Statistical  Summary] 


Year 

Elementary 

High 
(4  years) 

1926 _ 

20, 984, 002 

3, 786, 071 

1928..  ...  _ 

21,268,417 

3, 940,  855 

1930..  _  ...  ..  ... 

21,  278,  593 

4,  426,  708 

1932  . 

21,  182,  472 

5,  lf>4,  894 

1934 _ _ 

20,880,120 

5)  715(  608 

1936  (estimated) _  ...  ... 

20, 466, 000 

6,  000,  000 

★  ★  ★ 

Institute  of  Government 

Gathered  to  discuss  current  local  and  na¬ 
tional  problems  of  government  administration, 
over  500  officials,  educators,  and  business¬ 
men  took  part  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Institute 
of  Government,  recently  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Partici¬ 
pants  included  authorities  from  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  city  governments,  according  to 
the  director  of  the  5-day  conclave.  Technical 
and  administrative  fields  of  city  planning, 
management,  traffic  control,  public  health, 
law  enforcement,  delinquency,  taxation,  budg¬ 
ets,  and  phases  of  highway  construction  were 
included  in  the  discussions. 
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Vermont  Reports  on  Parent  Education 

by  Ellen  C.  Lombard,  Associate  Specialist,  Parent  Education 


^  The  experiment  in  parent  education 
which  concluded  its  fifth  year  in 
1937  in  the  rural  State  of  Vermont 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
can  be  done  under  efficient  leadership  in  rural 
communities  in  the  field  of  parent  education. 

A  5-year  report  furnished  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  by  the  director  of  the  Vermont  project, 
shows  that  State  education  and  health  depart¬ 
ments,  numerous  other  institutions,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  individuals  have  given  active  coop¬ 
eration  to  the  program. 

Among  First  States 

Good  leadership,  WPA  funds  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  smallness  of  the  State 
were  some  of  the  important  factors  that  helped 
bring  success.  Before  Federal  funds  were 
made  available  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
State  leaders  in  existing  agencies,  Bennington 
College  proceeded  in  1932  to  call  a  conference 
of  leaders.  The  objective  was  to  provide  much 
needed  resources  in  the  psychological  and 
mental  hygiene  aspects  of  family  life  for  the 
whole  State.  As  an  outcome,  a  committee 
was  formed  which  set  up  a  comprehensive 
program  of  parent  education  for  the  State. 
This  program,  it  is  reported,  has  continued 
through  the  5  years,  practically  as  it  was  out¬ 
lined  by  the  committee.  Soon  after  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  Federal  funds  became 
available  and  Vermont  was  one  of  the  first 
States  to  become  associated  with  the  WPA 
nursery  school  and  parent  education  project. 

Cooperating  Groups 

Cooperating  in  this  project  were  State, 
county,  and  local  agencies  and  officials.  It 
was  reported  that  parent-teacher  associations 
and  the  home  demonstration  groups  were  most 
closely  associated  with  this  work.  Church 
groups,  women’s  clubs,  the  grange,  and  other 
groups  in  local  communities  were  generally 
contacted  and  they  responded  in  various  ways. 

Not  only  Bennington  College  but  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont  and  Middlebury  College 
have  held  conferences  in  connection  with  this 
program  in  which  leaders  of  outstanding 
ability  outside  the  State  took  part.  These 
were  generally  attended  not  only  by  lay 
leaders  but  also  by  social  workers  and  many 
professional  leaders.  The  forms  of  presen¬ 
tation  varied.  Sometimes  the  discussion 
method  is  used,  or  panels,  or  lectures,  or 
addresses. 

A  “School  of  Family  Relationships’’  was 
arranged  as  a  part  of  the  1937  summer  session 

1C. 


of  the  University  of  Vermont.  This  is  a 
project  of  the  PWA  Adult  Education  program. 
The  professor  of  eugenics  of  the  university 
arranged  for  senior  students  to  receive  one- 
third  credit  for  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit 
for  the  school.  A  1937  fall  conference  is 
scheduled  at  Bennington  College  at  which 
“Education  Out  of  School”  will  be  the  theme. 

Personnel  and  Training 

At  first  the  personnel  of  this  parent-educa¬ 
tion  project  consisted  of  a  supervisor,  who  was 
also  State  study-group  chairman  for  the  par¬ 
ent-teacher  association,  and  three  workers. 
This  number  of  workers  has  now  been  in¬ 
creased,  according  to  the  report,  to  include  12 
women  and  1  man. 

The  workers  receive  in-service  training  from 
the  supervisor.  This  consists  of  guidance  in 
reading,  help  in  making  contacts,  instruction 
in  methods,  demonstrations,  and  observations; 
3-day  institutes  once  in  3  months,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  assistance  with  special  problems  given 
by  the  supervisor. 

Types  of  Meetings 

Parents’  meetings  are  conducted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  14  nursery  schools,  by  the  parent- 
education  staff.  Home  visits  are  made  by  the 
workers  when  desirable. 

College  students  are  instructed  in  groups. 
They  have  been  given  practical  experience  in 
making  a  study  of  a  local  community  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  adequate  teaching  in  respect  to 
family  relationships.  The  study  covered  four 
parents’  groups,  and  groups  in  high  school, 
junior  high  school,  and  young  people’s  church 
groups. 

One  group  meeting  was  held  in  the  women’s 
reformatory.  In  the  year  1935-36,  250  study 
groups  were  reported  to  have  met  four  times 
in  135  different  townships.  In  some  instances 
the  group  comes  together  from  distant  rural 
areas. 

The  discussion  subjects  sometimes  were 
seasonal,  but  the  questions  most  often  raised 
related  to  discipline,  sex  education,  adoles¬ 
cence,  and  getting  children  to  help  in  the 
home. 

The  Book  Wagon 

The  back-road  rural  sections  in  Vermont  are 
inaccessible  in  winter  so  that  parent-education 
work  must  be  carried  on  especially  in  moun¬ 
tain  areas,  when  the  roads  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  In  one  remote  town  of  258  inhabitants 
where  the  cash  income  per  family  per  year  did 


not  exceed  $25,  a  health  clinic  was  established 
with  the  cooperation  of  doctors  and  nurses  of 
the  State  board  of  health  and  of  neighboring 
townships.  All  but  tw7o  of  the  school  children 
in  the  town  w'ere  examined  physically  and 
most  of  the  corrective  work  necessary  w7as 
done  by  the  use  of  funds  from  county  and 
State  sources. 

The  book  W'agon  of  the  State  free  traveling 
library  department  is  an  important  asset  to 
the  development  of  isolated  rural  communities. 
Parent-education  workers  anticipate  the 
coming  of  the  wagon.  The  women  come 
together  in  a  group  to  listen  to  the  librarian’s 
discussion  of  children’s  reading  and  the 
children  listen  to  stories  told  by  the  librarian. 
Sometimes  families  bring  picnic  lunches  to 
the  neighborhood  on  the  day  the  book  ■wagon 
is  expected. 

Other  Activities 

The  State  supervisor  cooperates  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  12  most 
neglected  rural  sections  of  the  State.  In  all 
the  towns  selected  there  are  parent-education 
workers.  College  students  interested  in  social 
welfare  will  conduct  the  w'ork,  the  program  of 
which  is  under  preparation. 

A  monthly  letter  and  a  radio  program  have 
reached  rural  dwellers  in  Vermont  who  could 
never  attend  study  groups. 

Exhibits  of  posters,  home-made  toys,  chil¬ 
dren’s  furniture,  and  miniature  play  equip¬ 
ment  are  features  that  hold  the  interest  of 
parents. 

Eighteen  junior  play  schools  were  main¬ 
tained  in  the  State  during  July  and  August 
1936,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
25  children,  2  to  5  years  of  age.  Each  play 
school  was  supervised  by  a  parent-education 
worker  and  assisted  by  an  NYA  girl  and 
six  girls  of  high-school  age.  The  play  schools 
w'ere  organized  to  give  the  girls  skill  and 
experience  in  handling  young  children.  In 
order  to  get  admittance  for  the  children, 
mothers  w'ere  compelled  to  attend  four 
parents’  meetings. 

A  project  that  has  reached  many  persons 
not  easily  contacted,  has  been  the  family 
workshop,  where  individuals  get  a  new' outlook 
on  life.  They  are  instructed  in  how'  to  re¬ 
model  clothes,  tie  quilts,  knit,  and  make  toys 
while  “guided  conversation”  goes  on.  A 
large  foreign  population  is  reached  by  a 
worker  of  their  own  nationality. 

The  program  in  Vermont  is  comprehensive. 
It  reaches  practically  all  types  of  parents  in 
the  State.  The  supervisor  and  workers 
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EDUCATORS’  IHI.MII\  HOARD 


★  ★  ★ 

II 

New  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Educational  Itihliographics 

Selected  References  in  Education,  1936. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1937. 
215  p.  90  cents. 

Contains  20  monthly  lists  of  annotated  references  pub¬ 
lished  cooperatively  during  1936  by  the  School  Review  and 
the  Elementary  School  Journal;  classified  and  indexed. 

Bibliography  of  Literature  on  Education 
in  Countries  Other  Than  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  Henry  Lester  Smith  and 
William  Isaac  Painter.  Bloomington,  Ind., 
Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research,  Indiana 
University,  1937.  341  p.  75  cents.  (From 

Indiana  University  Bookstore,  Bloomington, 
Ind.) 

Annotated  references  to  material  published  in  the  English 
language,  Jan.  1,  1925,  to  Dec.  31,  1936.  Classified  and 
indexed  to  facilitate  the  location  of  any  specific  phase  of 
education  in  foreign  countries. 

Selections  lor  Itclardcd  Headers 

Adventure  Bound,  edited  by  Chester  L. 
Persing  and  Bernice  E.  Leary;  New  Horizons, 
edited  by  H.  Augustus  Miller  and  Bernice  E. 
Leary.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 

1936.  2  v.  (The  Discovery  Series.)  $1 
each. 

A  series  of  reading  selections  for  slow  readers  in  high  school 
classes.  Adventure  Bound  is  for  retarded  freshmen;  New 
Horizons  for  retarded  sophomores.  In  content  and  interest, 
they  are  on  the  high-school  level,  but  in  reading  difficulty 
range  from  fourth-  to  ninth-grade  levels. 

Holiday  Programs 

Let’s  Give  a  Play,  by  Gertrude  Smith  Buck- 
land.  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co., 

1937.  197  p.  illus.  $1.50. 

Nine  original  plays  for  the  different  holidays  in  each  month 
of  the  school  year,  with  specific  directions  for  costume,  stage, 
and  other  details. 

Bird,  Flower,  and  Arbor  Day  Program. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  published  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  1937.  47  p.  (The 

Tennessee  Educational  Bulletin,  vol.  15,  no.  2.) 

Suggestions  for  school  programs  and  also  for  civic  clubs  and 
women’s  organizations,  includes  information  on  conserva¬ 
tion  work  now  in  progress  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


assist  in  programs  of  home-demonstration 
clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  groups  of 
underprivileged  parents  (borderline  and  relief 
cases),  mothers  in  business,  sewing-room 
groups  (relief  work),  church  clubs,  women’s 
clubs,  and  others. 

Types  Reached 

The  report  gives  evidence  that  under 
intelligent  guidance  and  with  sufficient  deter¬ 
mination,  a  program  of  parent  education  may 


Library  History 

Libraries  and  Lyceums,  by  Frank  L.  Tolman 
New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1937. 

91  p. 

A  history  of  the  libraries  and  lyceums  in  New  York  State. 
Reprinted  from  the  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  vol .  9. 

Citizenship  Education 

Our  Flag  and  Our  Schools,  compiled  by 
Samuel  Engle  Burr,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  Castle,  Del.  Wilmington,  Del.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Americanism  committees  of  the 
Department  of  Delaware,  The  American 
Legion  and  La  Grande  Voiture  de  Delaware, 
La  Societe  des  40  et  8,  1937.  80  p.  illus.  75 

cents,  single  copy.  (Order  from  compiler.) 

Suggestions  to  teachers  to  aid  in  developing  a  proper  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  American  flag  and  a  better  understanding 
of  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands.  Pt.  3  is  the  “Flag  Code” 
published  by  the  United  States  Flag  Association. 

Sketches  from  our  Constitutional  History, 
by  J.  A.  Van  Osdol.  Boston,  The  Christo¬ 
pher  Publishing  House,  1937.  115  p. 

These  sketches  were  first  prepared  in  1927  (2d  rev.  ed., 
1937)  for  use  in  the  National  and  State  oratorical  and  essay 
contests  on  the  Constitution  in  Indiana;  they  review  the 
outstanding  events  that  culminated  in  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Toachers 

Women  and  Men  in  the  Teaching  Profession, 
by  Leo  M.  Chamberlain  and  Leonard  E. 
Meece.  Lexington,  Kv.,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  1937.  62  p.  50  cents.  (Bulletin  of 

the  Bureau  of  School  Service,  University  of 
Kentucky,  vol.  9,  no.  3.) 

A  summary  view  of  the  distribution  of  men  and  women 
in  the  teaching  personnel  and  of  the  issues  involved. 

Susan  O.  Futterer 


★ 

Recent  Theses 

A  list  of  the  most  recently  received  doctors’ 
and  masters’  theses  in  education,  which  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  library  of  the  Office  of 
Education  on  interlibrary  loan. 

Andrews,  George  F.  Physical  education  for  boys  in 
the  secondaiy  schools  in  India:  a  critical  study  with  sugges- 


be  so  comprehensive  as  to  reach  not  only  the 
cities  and  towns  but  also  the  sparsely  settled 
areas,  where  neglected  people  are  to  be  found. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  in  Vermont  that 
existing  institutions  and  organizations  will 
cooperate  in  a  worth-while  project  such  as 
has  been  carried  on  as  a  WPA  nursery  school 
and  parent-education  project.  The  tangible 
results  of  this  experiment  should  encourage 
other  States  to  set  up  such  projects  under 
State  and  local  support. 


★  ★  ★ 
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tions  for  reconstruction.  Doctor’s,  1934.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  219  p. 

Bentley,  Dudley  F.  Study  of  failures  in  the  Rosedale 
junior-senior  high  school  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  during 
1932-33.  Master’s,  1936.  University  of  Kansas.  95  p.  ms. 

Caton,  Anne  J.  How  much  time  is  needed  to  take  an 
average  fifth  or  sixth  grade  pupil  from  inadequacy  to  100 
percent,  accuracy  in  a  fundamental  process  of  arithmetic- 
multiplication  for  example?  Master's,  1936.  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  65  p.  ms. 

Flegal,  Blair  A.  Survey  of  schools  in  Sargent  County, 
N.  Dak.  Master’s,  1936.  University  of  North  Dakota. 
134  p.  ms. 

Geiger,  Lorraine  L.  Commercial  education  for  the 
blind.  Master’s,  1935.  Boston  University.  100  p.  ms. 

Greenleaf,  Edith  E.  Evaluation  of  visual  perception 
tests  for  predicting  success  in  first  grade  reading.  Master's, 
1936.  Boston  University.  34  p.  ms. 

Hauler,  Arthur.  Scientific  and  creative  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  inductive  observation  of  teaching  as  carried  on  in 
industrial  arts  teacher  education.  Master’s,  1936.  Syracuse 
University.  79  p.  ms. 

Holmes,  Frances  B.  Experimental  study  ol  the  fears  of 
young  children.  Doctor's,  1934.  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  298  p. 

Heylmun,  Elizabeth  C.  Analysis  of  present  practices 
and  tendencies  in  freshman  English  in  certain  colleges  and 
universities.  Master’s,  1935.  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity.  127  p.  ms. 

Jones,  A.  Quinn.  Inventory  of  149  students  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade  classes  of  the  Lincoln 
High  School,  Gainesville,  Fla.  Master's,  1935.  Hampton 
Institute.  93  p.  ms. 

Knapp,  Ivar.  Financial  and  population  survey  of  the 
school  districts  of  Williams  County,  North  Dakota.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1936.  University  of  North  Dakota.  100  p.  ms. 

McConnell,  Gordon.  Teaching  cooperation.  Master's, 
1936.  University  of  North  Dakota.  78  p.  ms. 

McCoy,  Bernice  B.  Secondary  education  in  Mexico. 
Masters,  1934.  George  Washington  University.  75  p.  ms. 

Norton,  Lucy  O.  Functions  of  a  dean  of  women.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1936.  Syracuse  University.  90  p.  ms. 

Rathbone,  Josephine  L.  Residual  neuromuscular 
hypertension:  implications  for  education.  Doctor's,  1936. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  221  p. 

Richardson,  Evan  C.  Home-made  and  improvised 
apparatus  and  materials  in  general  science  instruction. 
Master’s,  1936.  Boston  University.  245  p.  ms. 

Robison,  Sophia  M.  Can  delinquency  be  measured? 
Master’s,  1936.  Columbia  University.  277  p. 

Ross,  Eugene  W.  Seating  practices  found  in  school¬ 
rooms  of  10  selected  towns  in  Ward  County,  North  Dakota. 
Master's,  1936.  University  of  North  Dakota.  72  p.  ms. 

Soles,  Geraldine  A.  Problem  unit  as  a  basis  for  twelfth 
grade  history  class  work.  Master's,  1936.  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity.  97  p.  ms. 

Triche,  Andrew.  Comparative  study  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  48  States.  Doctor’s,  1935.  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  47  p. 

Ruth  A.  Gpay 
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Regional  Conferences  in  Home  Economics  Education 

by  Florence  Fallgatter,  Chief,  Home  Economics  Education  Service,  Office  of  Education 


^  In  developing  a  program  of  voca- 

Immm  tional  education  it  seemed  desir- 
I  able  to  provide  opportunity  an- 
A-BB  nually  for  State  representatives  to 
meet  together  to  discuss  common  problems, 
pool  experiences,,  and  gain  professional  stim¬ 
ulation.  The  plan  of  holding  annual  confer¬ 
ences  in  each  of  the  four  regions,  has  been 
consistently  carried  out  since  1918  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  during  the  depression. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  regional  confer¬ 
ences  has  always  been  that  of  professional 
improvement  of  those  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  program.  In  the  early 
years  it  was  necessary  to  give  time  during  the 
conferences  to  clarifying  provisions  of  the 
vocational  education  act,  and  to  interpreting 
administrative  policies.  This  has  been  true 
again  in  the  past  year  because  of  the  modifica¬ 
tions  in  policy  made  possible  through  the 
passage  of  the  George-Deen  Act.  These 
regular  annual  meetings  have  also  made  it 
possible  to  study  certain  phases  of  the  home 
economics  program  which  may  need  to  be 
strengthened,  for  example,  consumer  educa¬ 
tion,  home  management,  or  family  relation¬ 
ships.  In  the  summer  of  1922  a  4  weeks 
national  conference,  which  supplemented  the 
regular  regional  conferences,  was  called  for 
the  purpose  of  training  leaders  in  the  analysis 
of  homemaking  and  in  the  conference  method. 

Conferences  in  all  three  fields  of  vocational 
education — agriculture,  trade  and  industry, 
and  home  economics — have  frequently  been 
held  at  the  same  time  and  place.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  consistently  been  followed  in  the 
Pacific  region,  but  plans  have  varied  in  the 
others.  At  present,  separate  home  economics 
conferences  are  held  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
Central  Regions,  while  in  the  South,  joint  ones 
are  planned  with  agriculture.  The  time  and 
place  of  meeting  are  arranged  insofar  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  comply  with  expressed  preferences  by 
members  of  the  groups.  The  conferences  vary 
in  length  from  3  to  5  days. 

The  Vocational  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Education  calls  these  conferences,  and  the 
regional  agents  assume  responsibility  for  plan¬ 
ning  the  programs.  The  agents  also  prepare 
summary  reports  of  the  conferences  and  follow 
up  the  work  initiated.  State  supervisors, 
members  of  teacher-training  staffs,  and  itiner¬ 
ant  teacher-trainers  attend  the  conferences 
regularly;  other  groups  represented  by  more 
shifting  personnel  include  heads  of  home 
economics  departments  in  colleges,  city  super¬ 
visors,  and  State  directors. 

In  addition  to  the  regional  meetings,  inter¬ 
state  conferences  have  been  planned  for  those 
members  of  State  departments  of  education 
and  teacher-training  staffs  who  are  responsible 
for  home  economics  in  Negro  college's  and 


Florence  Fallgatter. 


schools.  In  1937,  two  of  these  conferences 
were  held,  one  for  the  States  in  the  southeast¬ 
ern  section  and  the  other  for  south-central 
States. 

Procedures 

The  “working  conference”  has  always 
characterized  the  type  of  program  followed. 
Therefore,  attendants  make  considerable  prep¬ 
aration  prior  to  each  meeting  so  that  they 
are  able  to  participate  rather  than  to  assume 
only  the  role  of  listener. 

Procedures  which  predominate  vary  from 
year  to  year  and  from  region  to  region.  It  is 
common  to  include  the  following: 

1.  Group  discussion,  both  in  large  and  small 
groups.  At  all  of  the  conferences  some  of  the 
sessions  provide  for  discussion  in  the  total 
group.  Such  discussion  is  often  stimulated 
by  a  general  presentation  of  the  major  problem 
by  a  well-known  educator  invited  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  work,  by  a  member  of  the 
Home  Economics  Education  staff,  or  by  a 
member  of  the  conference  group.  This  general 
presentation  and  discussion  usually  lay  the 
foundation  for  subsequent  work  of  the  week. 
In  the  development  of  certain  problems,  the 
general  discussion  is  followed  by  or  alternated 
with  work  by  small  groups  composed  of  those 
with  common  interest  in  particular  phases  of 
the  larger  problem.  When  the  smaller  groups 


are  a  part  of  the  working  plan,  provision  is 
made  for  reporting  and  evaluating  their  con¬ 
tributions  during  the  summarization  of  the 
major  problem  of  the  conference. 

2.  Committee  work  is  part  of  the  conference 
procedure  in  all  regions.  In  three  of  the  four 
regions,  standing  committees  are  organized 
which  continue  their  work  over  a  long  enough 
period  to  make  progress  in  the  solving  of 
specific  problems.  In  all  regions,  committee 
groups  function  during  the  conference.  The 
members  of  committees  work  together  at 
several  different  times  in  the  conference  week 
to  check  and  evaluate  progress,  and  to  plan 
next  steps.  Reports  of  each  committee  are 
presented  by  the  chairman  in  order  that  all 
members  of  the  conference  may  keep  in  touch 
with  all  of  the  studies  under  way.  Not  infre¬ 
quently,  a  committee  seeks  the  help  of  the 
entire  group  either  through  general  discussion 
of  the  problem  at  the  time  of  the  conference, 
or  through  correspondence  during  the  year. 
In  two  of  the  regions,  standing  committees 
are  carrying  forward  the  study  of  the  problem 
around  which  the  major  part  of  last  year’s 
conferences  were  built,  namely,  the  building 
of  home  economics  curricula. 

3.  Talks  and  reports  of  interesting  pieces  of 
work  are  a  part  of  most  conference  programs. 
These  afford  a  means  of  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times  on  developments  in  the  field  of  home 
economics;  experiments  being  tried  in  other 
fields  of  education;  results  of  research  in 
home  economics  education;  and  programs  of 
organizations  and  other  Government  agencies 
with  which  these  groups  can  cooperate. 

The  types  of  problems  studied  through  the 
regional  conferences  have  been  for  the  most 
part  selected  by  members  of  the  different 
groups  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  region.  At 
times,  the  same  problem  has  been  considered 
in  each  of  the  four  regions  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  study  in  a  larger  group.  Such  problems 
have  included: 

Responsibilities  and  Difficulties  of  the  Day 
School  Teacher 

This  study  was  initiated  in  1925  and 
consistently  followed  through  in  all  regions 
over  a  4-year  period. 

Interrelationships  between  the  State  Supervisors 
and  the  Teacher-Training  Staffs  in  Home 
Economics 

Specific  consideration  was  given  at  the 
1930  conferences  to  the  interdependence  of  the 
State  supervisor  and  members  of  teacher 
education  staffs  in  the  successful  development 
of  State  programs  in  home  economics. 
Consumer  Education 

In  1934  in  response  to  a  general  interest  in 
problems  of  the  consumer  and  the  need  for 
more  specific  instruction  in  home  economics 
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for  consumer-buying,  special  attention  was 
given  to  this  problem  in  all  regional  con¬ 
ferences.  Bulletin  No.  182,  Consumer-Buy¬ 
ing  in  the  Educational  Program  for  Home¬ 
making,  was  published  by  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  help  with  some  of  the  problems  revealed 
in  conference  discussion. 

Curriculum  Construction 

Because  of  national  interest  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  problem,  the  work  that  had  been  done 
on  this  in  all  regions  in  the  1934  conferences 
was  compiled  into  a  report  for  study. 

The  work  at  each  year’s  conference  is  based 
upon  the  previous  year’s  program,  upon  new 
needs  that  are  revealed  through  visits  to  the 
States,  and  upon  developments  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  committees.  This  makes  for  a 
certain  continuity  of  study  within  each  region 
and  also  for  the  introduction  of  fresh  view¬ 
points.  The  major  studies  that  have  been 
followed  in  recent  years  outside  of  curriculum 
construction  and  consumer  education,  reflect 
regional  differences  to  some  extent. 

North  Atlantic  Region 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Region,  study  has  cen¬ 
tered  around  curricula  in  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions;  principles  of  supervision;  evaluation  of 
results  of  instruction ;  correlating  the  work  of 
the  school  and  the  home;  and  objectives  in 
teacher  education  and  means  of  achieving  these. 

Southern  Region 

Joint  programs  between  home  economics 
and  agriculture  have  been  consistently  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Southern  Region.  In  addition, 
problems  in  relation  to  developing  programs 
for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults;  itinerant 
teacher  training  and  district  supervision; 
graduate  programs;  community  surveys;  prob¬ 
lems  basic  to  home  economics  and  agricultural 
programs  in  the  South;  and  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion,  have  been  considered. 

Central  Region 

The  central  regional  group  has  given  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  testing  and  measuring 
improved  supervisory  techniques;  adult  pro¬ 
grams  for  homemakers;  family  relationships 
and  child  development;  graduate  studies  and 
research;  the  rating  of  teachers;  and  various 
aspects  of  the  teacher-education  program. 

Pacific  Region 

In  the  Pacific  States  conference  work  has 
been  focused  upon  teaching  family  and  social 
relationships  based  upon  underlying  principles 
of  mental  hygiene;  techniques  in  supervision; 
community  planning  to  meet  homemaking 
education  needs  of  all  groups;  home  economics 
for  older  youth  and  young  adults;  measure¬ 
ment  of  results  of  instruction;  preparation  of 
teachers  for  home  projects;  and  essential  expe¬ 
riences  in  home  economics  education  courses. 

Informal  mimeographed  reports  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  are  issued  following  each  meeting, 
and  constitute  the  first  follow-up  by  the 
regional  agents.  These  are  prepared  pri¬ 
marily  for  those  who  have  participated  in  the 
conferences  and  are  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
nature  of  progress  reports. 


To  Members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America:  As  national  President  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  I  am  issuing  a  call  for 
the  Tenth  National  Convention  to  be  held  at 
the  Municipal  Auditorium  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  October  17  to  22,  1937. 

Officers  of  chartered  State,  Territorial  and 
Insular  associations  are  requested  to  make  plans 
for  representation.  Each  association  in  good 
standing,  is  entitled  to  two  official  delegates. 

For  the  past  2  years,  plans  have  also  been 
under  way  to  appropriately  observe  this  par¬ 
ticular  national  F.  F.  A.  gathering  with  a 
“Tenth  Convention  Celebration.”  Numer¬ 
ous  special  events  are  to  be  included.  The 
success  and  effectiveness  of  this  planning  will 
depend  largely  on  whole-hearted  and  wide¬ 
spread  participation  on  the  part  of  associations 
and  chapters  thereof.  A  cordial  invitation 
to  be  present  is  extended  to  all  F.  F.  A. 
members,  their  parents  and  friends. 

May  we  therefore  have  full  attendance  at  this 
coming  event  to  properly  celebrate  10  years 
of  F.  F.  A.  progress  and  in  order  to  lay  plans 
for  still  greater  years  of  accomplishment  ahead. 

Joe  H.  Black, 
President,  F .  F.  A 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  boys  studying  vocational  agriculture 


Further  follow-up  of  the  conferences  is 
given  by  the  regional  agents  and  by  the  special 
agent  for  studies  and  research  through  their 
visits  to  the  States  and  frequent  correspond¬ 
ence  with  chairmen  of  continuing  committees. 
The  personal  contacts  which  are  made  through 
the  regular  field  work  of  the  agents  afford  the 
most  effective  means  of  guiding  adaptations 
to  local  situations,  of  stimulating  interest  in 
regional  studies,  and  in  determining  needs  to 
be  met  in  succeeding  conferences. 

With  professional  improvement  as  the  major 
purpose  of  regional  conferences,  success  can 
be  judged  by  the  educational  values  which 
accrue,  those  values  that  are  commonly  recog¬ 
nized  as  coming  from  the  discussion  method, 
the  social  process  of  learning.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  free  exchange  of  experiences  and 
expression  of  ideas  that  is  provided  through 
conferences  reveals  differences  in  situations 
and  suggests  ways  in  which  new  information 
can  be  applied  to  given  situations  or  modifica¬ 
tions  in  practice  that  may  be  desirable.  It 
stimulates  both  individual  and  group  action. 
Some  of  the  forms  of  activity  which  have 
followed  from  the  regional  conference  dis¬ 
cussions  are  school  visiting  by  supervisors 
and  members  of  teacher-training  staffs, 
stimulating  and  guiding  local  and  State 
studies,  conducting  of  district  and  State 
conferences,  and  carrying  administrative 
responsibilities. 


in  secondary  schools.  There  are  143,600 
members  in  the  5,000  chapters  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  47  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 


The  conferences  have  also  stimulated  State 
workers  to  make  more  careful  studies  of  their 
own  problems  and  to  make  more  independent 
and  original  attacks  upon  them.  The  com¬ 
bined  opportunity  for  securing  group  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  problems  that  occur  in  a 
developing  program  and  for  having  follow-up 
individual  assistance  of  regional  agents  in 
planning,  carrying  out,  and  evaluating  specific 
studies  or  procedures  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  home  economics  education. 

★  ★  ★ 

Home  Economics  Itesolutions 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
in  convention  this  summer,  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 
“That  the  chairmen  of  departments  of  the 
association  devote  a  portion  of  their  programs 
to  the  presentation  of  the  common  purpose  and 
to  a  consideration  of  the  social  significance  of 
their  particular  field  of  work  to  the  ultimate 
objective  of  home  economics;  that  school 
administrators  be  urged  to  provide  for  par¬ 
ticipation  of  home  economics  teachers  in  those 
phases  of  health  education  in  which  they  are 
best  qualified  to  give  instruction;  that  school 
administrators  be  urged  to  secure  supervision 
of  the  school  lunchroom  by  trained  persons  on 
a  professional  rather  than  a  commercial  basis. 
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Distinguishing  Urban  Universities 

by  Walton  C.  John .  Senior  Specialist  in  Higher  Education 


n  i 


^  The  term  urban  universities  in  this 
country  generally  refers  to  a  classi¬ 
fication  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  that  are  located  in  cities 
and  that  are  dependent  for  their  student  body 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  on  their  local  com¬ 
munities,  and  in  certain  cases  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  generally 
called  municipal  universities  or  colleges. 

At  the  present  time,  a  group  of  32  institu¬ 
tions  are  organized  as  the  Association  of 
Urban  Universities.  This  Association  was 
organized  during  the  latter  part  of  1914. 
Nevertheless,  institutions  that  classify  them¬ 
selves  as  urban  universities  represent  in  other 
ways  a  variety  of  types  of  institutions,  such 
as  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which  is  a 
State  university  and  land-grant  institution; 
Harvard  University,  one  of  the  largest  pri¬ 
vately  endowed  universities  in  the  country; 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  primarily 
an  engineering  school;  Hunter  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  a  municipally  supported 
college  for  women. 

Ad  m  i  nisi  ra  lion 

From  the  standpoint  of  administration,  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  those  that  are  municipally 
controlled  and  those  that  are  not.  Of  the 
urban  universities  that  are  members  of  the 
Association  of  Urban  Universities,  the  follow¬ 
ing  nine  receive  their  main  support  from  local 
municipalities:  University  of  Akron,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cincinnati,  Newark  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  University  of  Louisville,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  University  of  Toledo, 
Wayne  University,  and  the  Municipal  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wichita.  Those  that  receive  their 
main  support  from  other  than  municipal 
sources  include  Birmingham-Southern  Col¬ 
lege,  Boston  University,  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn,  Brown  University,  University  of 
Buffalo,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of  Denver,  Detroit  University, 
Drexel  Institute,  Fordham  University,  George 
Washington  University,  Harvard  University, 
University  of  Minnesota,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  Northwestern  University,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Syracuse  LTniversity,  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington  University,  and  Western 
Reserve  University. 

The  total  enrollments  in  the  32  institutions 
of  this  group  for  1933-34  were  193,623.  Of 
these  66,553  students  were  taking  extension 
and  off-campus  courses. 

The  urban  university  is  by  no  means  a  new 
development.  Its  history  goes  back  in  some 
of  its  forms  to  the  middle  ages.  However,  in 


FURTHER  INFORMATION 

The  History  of  the  Municipal  University 
in  the  United  States,  Bulletin  1932,  No.  2, 
Office  of  Education,  gives  important  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  municipal  university 
in  the  United  States.  Copies  of  this  bul¬ 
letin  may  he  obtained  through  purchase 
(20  cents  each)  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  1).  C. 

its  modern  organization  we  look  to  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  England  in  1880.  The  principal  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  establishment  of  urban  universi¬ 
ties  in  England  grew  out  of  the  interest  in 
technical  vocational  training  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation. 

History 

The  first  municipal  universities  established 
in  the  United  States  were  the  College  of 
Charleston  and  the  University  of  Louisville. 
Both  were  established  in  1837. 1 

Examination  of  the  programs  of  the  urban 
universities  listed  above  shows  two  definite 
tendencies:  First,  the  regular  educational  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  limited  to  traditional  forms  of  edu¬ 
cation,  that  is,  courses  of  study  are  given  which 
are  of  particular  appeal  to  urban  constituen¬ 
cies;  second,  the  student  body  is  not  restricted 
by  age  limitations  nor  by  many  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  educational  standards. 

Interesting  examples  of  these  programs  are 
given  herewith: 

The  4-year  college  program  of  the  Harvard 
University  Extension  Courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Adjunct  in  Arts.  For  this  degree  no 
entrance  examinations  are  recpiired. 

The  programs  of  the  College  of  Practical 
Arts  and  Letters  of  Boston  University  which 
have  for  their  purpose  specific  occupational 
goals  for  women,  such  as  advertising  artist  or 
copy  writer,  assistant  in  a  bank,  costume 
designer,  executive  secretary,  lunchroom  or 
tearoom  manager,  store  buyer,  textile  or  fur¬ 
niture  designer,  secretary  to  an  editor,  to  a 
lawyer,  etc. 

The  Graduate  Courses  in  Engineering  given 
in  the  evening  to  employed  engineers  by  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  LTni¬ 
versity,  and  affiliated  schools. 

Evening  courses  in  the  principal  fields  of 
engineering  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  are  offered  by  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  These  degree  programs  are  9  or 
10  years  in  length. 


1  Kolbe,  Parke  R.  Urban  Influences  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Macmillan  Co., 
1928. 


Samples  of  special  offerings  of  several  other 
urban  universities  are  likewise  of  interest: 

The  University  of  Akron  offers  courses  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  munic¬ 
ipal  recreation,  and  also  of  industrial  recrea¬ 
tion,  among  many  other  special  offerings. 

Birmingham-Southern  College  offers  a 
course  to  assist  students  in  the  preparation  of 
club  papers  and  programs. 

The  University  of  Buffalo  offers  a  short  lec¬ 
ture  series  on  current  economic  and  political 
problems. 

Hunter  College  has  a  program  of  courses 
given  in  cooperation  with  the  museums  of  New 
York  City. 

The  University  of  Louisville  is  featuring  a 
series  of  lectures  on  problems_in  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  offers 
a  group  of  four  courses  in  retail  merchandising 
in  cooperation  with  leading  department  store 
executives. 

Washington  University  has  established  a 
vocational  guidance  clinic  and  a  leadership 
course  in  the  training  of  playground,  recrea¬ 
tional,  and  camp  leaders. 

Cleveland  College,  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  offers  evening  courses  in  social  work  and 
public  health  nursing  for  practitioners.  Spe¬ 
cial  science  courses  have  been  added,  such  as 
“Chemistry  in  Daily  Life”  and  “Social 
Biology.” 

Special  Work 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  much  of 
the  special  work  offered  primarily  to  adults 
by  these  institutions  is  of  two  types:  Courses 
which  help  the  student  in  understanding  his 
economic  and  social  environment;  and  courses 
which  are  helpful  in  the  better  utilization  of 
leisure. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  majority 
of  those  taking  advantage  of  the  special 
courses  or  programs  offered  by  these  institu¬ 
tions  have  definite  objectives  and,  as  a  result, 
the  quality  of  their  work  is  uniformly  high. 

As  to  the  character  of  work  done  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  adult  classes,  Froman  has  shown 
that — 

Adult  students  in  the  University  of  Buffalo  Evening 
Session  are  on  the  average  slightly  superior  to  the  fresh¬ 
man  classes  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the 
School  of  Business  Administration.  The  seniors  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  on  the  other  hand,  are  superior 
in  college  aptitude  to  the  complete  group  of  adult  students. 
But  an  examination  of  the  mean  scores  in  advanced  courses 
in  the  Evening  Session  comparable  to  those  in  the  Senior 
College  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  reveals  that  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  these  courses  have  a  mean  college  aptitude 
test  score  approximately  equivalent  to  that  of  seniors  on  the 
campus.  *  *  * 

We  therefore  conclude  that  other  things  being  equal, 
adult  students  in  the  Evening  Session  of  the  University 
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Services  of  Script  Exchange 


This  group  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  students  make  good  use  of  the  seripl  exchange  service. 


of  Buffalo  possess  the  same  capacity  for  higher  education 
as  do  day  students.2 

A  study  by  Sorenson  of  the  comparative 
abilities  of  extension  and  nonextension  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  shows 
a  slight  superiority  of  extension  students  over 
the  regular  students.3 

Urban  universities  from  time  to  time  have 
been  of  assistance  to  local  authorities  in  making 
special  studies  and  tests  which  have  proved 
helpful  in  the  social  as  well  as  the  scientific 
aspects  of  city  government. 

The  urban  universities  by  virtue  of  their 
contiguity  to  municipal  art  centers,  libraries, 
museums,  and  to  great  industrial  and  scientific 
concerns  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  in 
coordinating  the  cultural  forces  of  their  com¬ 
munities  and  making  available  to  every  seeker 
after  truth  increasing  opportunities  for  self- 
expression  and  service. 

★  ★  ★ 

I'nder  King's  Pat milage 

The  Polytechnic  Faculty  of  Mons,  Rue  du 
Houdain,  Mons,  Belgium,  will  celebrate  on 
September  24  to  26,  1937,  the  centennial  of  its 
founding.  The  event  will  be  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  King  of  Belgium.  Faculties  of 
engineering  and  applied  science,  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  engineers  in  the  United  States  are 
invited  to  participate  in  the  commemoration 
by  sending  representatives. 

The  Polytechnic  Faculty  of  Mons  was 
established  in  1836.  It  is  an  institution  for 
the  higher  training  of  engineers.  Its  curricula 
are  5  years  in  duration,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  devoted  to  giving  the  students  a  solid 
scientific  substratum,  and  the  last  three  are 
given  to  specialization,  though  general  culture 
is  by  no  means  neglected. 

The  Institution  is  maintained  by  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Hainaut,  the  most  highly  industrialized 
province  in  Belgium,  and  takes  some  pride  in 
its  close  connection  with  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  great  amount  of  practical  work 
that  its  students  must  do. 

Any  recognition  that  engineering  colleges, 
institutions,  and  societies  in  the  United  States 
may  accord  the  celebration  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  Polytechnic  Faculty  and 
the  Government  of  Belgium. 

Employment  Bureau 

A  permanent  employment  bureau,  which 
keeps  contacts  with  the  more  than  700  gradu¬ 
ates,  is  maintained  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  by  officials  of  the  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  Although  graduates  are  scat¬ 
tered  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  in 
Russia,  Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Mexico, 
and  Alaska,  their  activities  are  known  to  the 
department,  which  keeps  contact  with  a  view 
toward  placing  the  men  in  better  jobs  as  they 
gain  experience. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Urban  Universities,  1936.  14th  Report, 
pp.  50-51 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  54-61. 


More  than  1,600  school,  college,  CCC  and 
civic  groups  are  now  using  the  services  of  the 
Script  Exchange  in  the  Office  of  Education 
which  acts  as  a  central  clearing  house  for 
radio  scripts  and  production  suggestions. 
The  Script  Exchange  facilitates  the  exchange 
of  radio  experiences  among  groups  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  it  has  distributed  more 
than  50,000  radio  scripts  since  the  first  of 
January. 

Scripts  Available  Free 

Below  you  will  find  a  list  of  12  script  series 
which  include  100  radio  continuities,  as  well 
as  several  aids  to  production  which  are  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge,  upon  request: 

Interviews  With  the  Past. 

Biography. 

Answer  Me  This — Cities  series. 

Social  Science. 

American  Yesterdays. 

History. 

Symphony  Hall. 

M  usic. 

Have  You  Heard — 10  minutes. 

Natural  Science. 

Have  You  Heard — 15  minutes. 

Natural  Science. 

Safety  Musketeers. 

Safety  Education. 

Treasures  Next  Door. 

American  Literature. 

Epoch  Discoveries  of  the  Past. 

Scientific  Discoveries. 

Answer  Me  This — Miscellaneous  series. 

Social  Science. 

Answer  Me  This — Songs  series. 

American .  Songs. 

Planning  Your  Career. 

Vocational  Guidance. 


A  Radio  Manual  which  gives  valuable 
suggestions  to  schools  and  nonprofessional 
groups  for  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
general  organization  and  production  of  radio 
programs. 

A  Radio  Glossary  which  is  a  work  book 
of  terms  peculiar  to  radio. 

Music  Arrangements  are  available  for 
several  of  the  script  series. 

To  obtain  the  services  of  the  Exchange 
address  your  request  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange, 
Washington,  D.  C.  You  will  then  receive  a 
script  catalog  and  request  blank  on  which  you 
may  place  your  order.  Your  name  will  also 
be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  second  supplement  to  the  catalog  to  be 
released  this  fall,  describing  some  50  additional 
scripts  which  will  be  available  to  you. 


★  ★  ★ 


rivil-Mcrvirc  Positions 

A  new  clearing  house  for  information  on 
civil-service  positions  has  been  set  up  at  Ohio 
State  University,  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
students  to  enter  the  public  service.  It  is 
believed  that  the  college-trained  man  and 
woman  should  take  a  large  place  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  country.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  according  to  the  announce¬ 
ment,  for  the  civil  service  commissions  in  the 
various  States  and  in  leading  cities  to  send  the 
university  information  concerning  openings  in 
their  respective  territories.  The  information 
is  then  made  available  to  students  and  Ohio 
State  University  alumni. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE,  September  1931 


1  Forty-two  schools  in  New  York  City,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  230,010  pupils  and  reporting  212,120  registered  in  English,  have  been  included  in  English;  but  1M,262  reported  registered  in  foreign  languages,  for  which  the  number 
of  schools  and  the  language  or  grade  weie  not  reported,  are  not  included. 


Registrations  in  Languages 

Text  by  Carl  A.  Jessen,  Senior  Specialist  in  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion.  Table  on  Preceding  Page  Prepared  Under  Direction 
of  Lester  B.  Herlihy,  Assistant  Statistician. 


-jt  Five  languages  predominate  in 
the  offerings  of  American  high 
schools  and  in  the  programs  of 
pupils  attending  those  high  schools. 
These  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
English,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  German. 
A  number  of  other  languages  are  taught,  but 
their  combined  registrations  amount  to  only 
1  percent  of  the  registration  in  the  four 
foreign  languages  mentioned  above.  Data 
by  States  regarding  the  extent  of  offerings  and 
the  number  of  registrations  in  English  and  in 
the  four  leading  foreign  languages  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

English 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  all  seventh- 
and  eighth-grade  enrollments  as  well  as  all 
schools  having  only  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
pupils,  one  finds  that,  while  all  schools  offered 
English  in  1934,  only  slightly  over  90  percent 
of  the  pupils  were  registered  in  regular  English 
classes.  This  compares  with  93  percent  in 
1928.  The  term  “regular"  is  important  here 
as  meaning  English  courses  usually  designated 
as  English  I,  English  II,  etc;  registrations  in 
other  English  courses  listed  under  such  names 
as  literature,  dramatics,  and  journalism  have 
been  omitted  from  the  table.  This  helps  to 
explain  the  90-percent  registration  since  in 
many  schools  pupils  are  given  opportunity  to 
substitute  special  English  subjects  for  regular 
English  in  the  last  high-school  year.  More¬ 
over,  in  a  considerable  number  of  communities, 
especially  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far 
West,  a  pupil  is  not  required  to  take  any  Eng¬ 
lish  work  during  his  last  year  in  high  school. 

Foreign  Languages 

Foreign  languages,  while  they  generally 
recorded  gains  between  1928  and  1934  in 
gross  number  of  schools  offering  them  and  in 
total  number  of  pupils  registering  for  them, 
nevertheless  showed  recessions  when  the 
number  of  offerings  and  registrations  are 
compared,  respectively,  with  the  total  number 
of  schools  and  their  enrollments.  German, 
which  is  recovering  from  almost  complete 
elimination  as  a  high-school  subject  a  few 
years  ago,  is  the  only  language  among  those 
included  in  the  table  to  show  a  percentage 
gain  in  offerings  and  in  registrations  during 
the  6-year  period.  Unfortunately  it  was  not 
possible  in  the  limited  space  of  the  attached 
table  to  show  total  pupil  enrollment  in  the 
schools  reporting.  The  percentages  quoted 
in  the  following  paragraphs  are,  however, 
comparable  for  the  years  1928  and  1934. 


Latin  registrations  continued  to  drop  in 
relative  position.  Registrations  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  reached  their  peak  from  1900  to  1910  when 
approximately  half  of  the  pupils  attending 
high  schools  were  taking  Latin.  Since  1910 
the  decline  has  been  steady:  37.3  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment  pursued  Latin  in  1915; 

27.5  percent,  in  1922;  22.0  percent,  in  1928; 
and  15.6  percent,  in  1934.  The  number 
of  schools  offering  the  subject  has  also  dropped 
but  not  to  the  same  extent;  more  than  63 
percent  of  the  schools  reporting  in  1934  were 
offering  Latin  in  their  programs  of  study. 

French  has  more  nearly  retained  its  position 
in  American  high  schools  than  any  other  foreign 
language.  Its  peak  was  reached  in  1922  when 

15.5  percent  of  the  pupils  were  taking  it.  The 
percentages  declined  to  14  in  1928  and  to  10.7  in 
1934.  The  percentage  of  schools  offering  French 
varied  only  from  35.6  in  1928  to  34.9  in  1934. 

Spanish  also  reached  its  peak  in  1922  when 
11.3  percent  of  the  pupils  in  schools  reporting 
were  registered  in  Spanish  classes.  Its  decline 
in  registrations  has  somewhat  paralleled  the 
trend  in  French,  although  the  drop  has  been 
more  pronounced;  6.1  percent  of  the  pupils 
were  taking  Spanish  in  1934.  Five-sixths  of  the 
schools  reporting  offered  no  Spanish  courses. 

German  has  had  a  varied  history  in  the 
American  high  school.  From  1890,  when  the 
first  registration  study  was  made  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  German  remained  in  second 
position  among  foreign  languages  (its  registra¬ 
tions  being  exceeded  only  by  Latin)  until 
1915;  in  that  year  one  among  every  four  pupils 
in  the  typical  high  school  was  taking  German. 
When  the  next  study  was  made  in  1922,  not 
even  one  in  one'  hundred  was  taking  German. 
Since  1922  German  has  gradually  been  coming 
back  into  the  schools  but  even  in  1934  it 
attracted  only  one  pupil  from  every  forty. 
One  school  in  every  fifteen  offers  German. 

1  ariations  among  Slates 

Schools  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  in  California  are  more  likely  to 
report  offerings  and  large  registrations  in 
foreign  languages  than  are  the  schools  of  other 
sections.  Schools  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  are  especially  high  in 
their  registrations  in  Latin  and  French.  Some 
of  the  States  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  show  high  registrations  in 
Latin  but  not  in  French,  while  a  number  of 
Southern  States  record  higher  registrations  in 
French  than  in  Latin.  Spanish  holds  forth 
especially  along  the  Mexican  border,  out¬ 
stripping  all  other  foreign  languages  in  Cali¬ 


fornia.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  and  Texas;  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
total  registrations  in  Spanish  are  reported 
from  these  six  States.  Historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  associations  also  tend  to  account  for 
the  high  registrations  in  French  recorded  by 
Maine  and  Louisiana,  and  in  German  by 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  States  of  the 
Northern  Mississippi  Valley. 

Naturally  the  tendency  for  those  of  foreign 
birth  to  settle  in  groups  has  had  an  effect  on 
the  curriculums  of  the  schools.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  offerings  and  registrations  in 
foreign  languages  show  more  significant 
variations  as  among  States  than  do  ether 
high-school  subjects. 

Note.— Registrations  in  all  five  large  aca¬ 
demic  subject  fields  and  in  commercial  subjects 
have  been  dealt  with  in  articles  appearing  in 
successive  issues  of  School  Life  beginning 
with  February  1937.  The  article  in  the 
October  issue  will  deal  with  fine  arts  and 
physical  education. — Editor. 

★  ★  ★ 

Some  Current 
Publications 

The  Office  of  Education  during  the  past  year 
has  published  information  in  many  educational 
fields.  You  may  wish  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  to  obtain  copies  of  some  of  these 
publications.  They  may  be  obtained  by  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Below  are  listed  a  few  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  publications  that  have  recently  come 
from  the  press: 

Review  of  Conditions  and  Developments  in  Education  in 
Rural  and  Other  Sparsely  Settled  Areas.  Bulletin  1937, 
No.  2,  Chapter  5  of  Volume  I.  10  cents. 

Trends  in  Secondary  Education.  Bulletin  1937,  No.  2, 
Chapter  2  of  Volume  I.  10  cents. 

Student  Health  Services  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  Bulletin  1937,  No.  7.  10  cents. 

Insurance  and  Annuity  Plans  for  College  Staffs.  Bulletin 
1937,  No.  5.  10  cents. 

Conservation  in  the  Education  Program.  Bulletin  1937, 
No.  4.  10  cents. 

Interpretive  Science  and  Related  Information  in  Voca¬ 
tional  Agriculture.  Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  191 
10  cents. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 
Vocational  Education  Bulletin  190.  15  cents. 

Home  Economics  Education  Courses.  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Bulletin  187.  15  cents. 

Cooperative  Training  in  Retail  Selling  in  the  Public  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.  Vocational  Education  Bulletin  186.  20  cents. 

Business  Problems  in  Farming.  Vocational  Education 
Bulletin  183.  10  cents. 

Safety  and  Health  of  the  School  Child.  Pamphlet  No.  75. 
10  cents. 

Subject  Registrations  in  Private  High  Schools  and  Acade¬ 
mies.  Pamphlet  No.  73.  10  cents. 

Status  of  Rural  School  Supervision  in  the  United  States, 
1935-36.  Pamphlet  No.  72.  10  cents. 

An  Annotated  Bibliography  on  the  Education  and  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Exceptional  Children.  Pamphlet  No. 71.  lOcents 

Per  Capita  Costs  in  City  Schools,  1935-36.  Pamphlet 
No.  70.  10  cents. 

Essentials  in  Home  and  School  Ci  operation.  Leaflet  No. 
35.  5  cents. 

State  Library  Agencies  as  Sources  of  Pictorial  Material 
for  Social  Studies.  Leaflet  No.  34.  5  cents. 
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The  Job  of  the  Camp  Adviser 

by  Howard  If .  Oxley,  Director  of  CCC  Camp  Education 


'fa  'Jc  The  keystone  of  the  camp  program 
of  education  is  t lie  educational 
adviser.  Increasingly  has  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  adviser  risen  in  im¬ 
portance  during  the  4  years  of  CCC  educa¬ 
tion.  At  this,  the  beginning  of  a  irew  school 
year  in  the  camps,  let  us  review  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  adviser’s  position  and  analyze 
what  this  job  entails. 

When  the  advisers  were  first  sent  into  the 
camps  in  January,  1934,  they  were  instructed: 
“Yours  is  a  task  without  clear  precedents. 
Your  ingenuity  in  devising  ways  of  meeting 
the  situation  as  you  find  it  at  the  camp  is  your 
real  test.  The  activities  you  carry  on  must 
grow  out  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  men. 
There  is  no  program  planned  outside  the  camp 
and  imposed  from  above.  The  program  must 
be  worked  out  for  each  camp  separately.” 

In  addition  to  this  wise  counsel,  the  advisers 
were  told  to  build  upon  the  program  already 
under  way  and  to  talk  with  the  officers  and 
enrollees  “about  what  they  think  would  be 
most  desired  by  the  men  and  most  feasible 
to  carry  out.”  As  to  the  materials  and 
methods  they  were  to  use,  they  were  advised: 
“Individual  counseling,  guidance,  and  stimu¬ 
lation  are  the  keys  to  the  selection  of  materials. 
Informal  study,  reading,  and  discussion  will 
characterize  the  methods  probably  used  most 
largely.” 

Guided  by  these  early  instructions,  the 
advisers  laid  the  foundation  of  a  progressive 
and  individualized  system  of  education 
throughout  the  camps.  Their  activities  and 
accomplishments  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  educational  leaders  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  camps  have  become  a  human  con¬ 
servation  agency  of  first  rank.  In  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  New  England  Camp  Advisers, 
Dr.  Hollis  P.  Allen  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  contended:  “A  century 
from  now,  the  CCC  will  be  regarded  as  occupy¬ 
ing  a  position  of  importance  in  the  progress 
of  education,  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
high  school  or  academy  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.” 

A  Neiv  Profession 

Dr.  Allen  concluded  that  the  job  of  the 
camp  educational  adviser  is  now  a  profession, 
the  profession  of  adviser  to  America’s  youth, 
and  either  it  or  a  similar  type  of  work  is 
destined  to  exist  in  the  years  to  come.  This 
statement  gives  formal  recognition  to  the 
place  which  the  adviser,  through  arduous 
effort  and  long  struggle,  has  achieved  in  the 
field  of  education  and  youth  conservation. 
Scores  of  similar  statements  from  other  lead¬ 


ing  educators  could  be  added  here  as  further 
evidence  of  what  this  job  has  come  to  mean. 

Upon  analyzing  the  background,  training 
and  experience  of  the  men  who  now  fill  the 
adviser’s  position  throughout  the  corps,  we 
find  a  high  type  of  personnel.  Of  the  4,500 
men  who  have  been  appointed  to  this  position, 
approximately  1,800  now  remain.  These 
1,800  men,  therefore,  represent  to  some  extent 
the  cream  of  the  crop.  They  remain  after 
much  sifting  and  elimination  have  taken  place. 

Of  the  advisers  in  the  camp  today,  99  per¬ 
cent  are  college  graduates,  22  percent  hold  the 
master’s  degree,  and  1  percent  the  doctorate. 
Most  of  them  have  majored  in  professional 
subjects  which  fit  the  camp  situation,  such  as 
education,  social  science,  physical  science,  and 
vocational  subjects. 

Over  70  percent  of  them  had  educational 
experience  prior  to  their  camp  service.  More 
than  50  percent  had  taught  school,  and  18 
percent  had  administered  school  systems. 
Scores  of  others  saw  experience  as  social 
workers. 

Over  48  percent  of  the  advisers  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  industry  or  business  prior  to  reaching 
the  camps.  Naturally,  this  type  of  experience 
serves  them  effectively  in  their  efforts  to 
interpret  what  education  should  do  to  fit  the 
enrollee  for  employment. 

Analysis  of  Position 

In  making  a  job  analysis  of  the  adviser’s 
position,  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the 
camps,  we  note  that  his  primary  duty  is  to 
promote  an  educational  program  which  will 
succeed  on  a  noncompulsory  basis;  and  in 
order  to  do  this,  he  must  study  his  students 
to  find  their  interests  and  study  the  camp 
situation  and  work  projects  to  find  their 
educational  value.  Then,  he  must  secure 
from  the  camp  overhead  personnel  and  from 
the  surrounding  community  instructors  who 
will  work  with  him  in  teaching  the  men.  He 
must  prepare  curriculum,  secure  equipment, 
train  his  instructors,  and  maintain  camp¬ 
wide  interest  in  education  and  the  placement 
of  enrollees  in  employment.  He  himself 
must  be  a  vital,  interesting,  and  practical 
teacher,  a  counselor,  and  guide  to  the  men. 

The  Camp  Advisers  Day 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  the  work  of 
the  camp  adviser,  Columbia  University  made 
a  study  of  how  he  spends  his  work  day.  A 
total  of  about  200  advisers  were  surveyed.  It 
was  found  that  the  average  adviser  spends 

Learning 


From  Top  to  Bottom:  Camp  Auto-Meehanics  Class;  Enrollees  Become  Artists; 

Woodcraft;  Enrollees  Use  Nearby  School;  and  A  CCC  Library. 
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CC.C  Advisers  Training  in  Shops. 


about  3  hours  of  the  day  in  preparing  for  his 
classes  and  teaching,  2} 4  hours  for  meals, 
1  Yi  hours  on  office  work  including  corre¬ 
spondence,  records,  and  reports,  1/4  hours  on 
guidance  and  placement,  1  '4  hours  in  super¬ 
vising  and  training  instructors,  and  3/  hours 
on  general  activities  such  as  visiting  work 
projects,  securing  equipment,  and  promoting 
recreational  pursuits.  These  activities  add 
up  to  a  total  of  13  hours  per  day. 

Willingness  on  the  part  of  the  advisers  to 
serve  these  long  hours  is  indicative  of  their 


The  1937  graduates,  according  to  news 
releases  from  college  placement  bureaus,  are 
facing  a  brighter  outlook  than  graduates  of 
the  past  few  years. 

Sampling  these  employment  reports,  con¬ 
siderable  encouragement  for  students  is 
found. 

The  head  of  the  department  of  economics 
and  business  administration  at  the  College  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy,  a  branch  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  states: 

“Job  possibilities  are  more  than  double  the 
number  of  graduates  in  the  economics  and 
business  administration  department  at  the 
College  of  Mines  this  year.” 

According  to  the  dean,  all  the  graduates  in 
the  mining  and  engineering  division  of  the 
College  of  Mines  have  already  obtained  posi¬ 
tions.  Several  of  the  seniors  will  leave  for 
positions  in  South  America. 

The  director  for  the  placement  service  at 
Massachusetts  State  College  says,  “It’s  a  good 
year  for  college  graduates  seeking  jobs.  Not 
only  have  industrial  conditions  improved,  but 
more  business  concerns  are  looking  for  college- 
trained  men.” 

This  last  sentence  should  be  of  particular 
significance  to  the  college  student  and  to  stu¬ 
dent  counselors. 


devotion  and  enthusiasm  for  their  work.  It 
is  this  type  of  spirit  which  has  made  their 
position  what  it  is  in  the  camp  today.  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  discover 
ways  and  means  of  using  the  time  to  better 
advantage  in  order  that  the  work  day  might 
be  materially  reduced. 

Training  the  Adviser 

To  keep  each  adviser  properly  posted  on 
educational  trends  and  developments  and  to 


The  head  of  the  department  of  forestry  and 
range  management  at  Washington  State 
College  has  found  that  the  demand  for  trained 
men  has  been  so  great  that,  in  addition  to  the 
seniors,  all  juniors  and  sophomores  in  the 
department  were  placed  in  jobs  for  the 
summer.  Even  freshmen  were  drawn  upon 
for  forestry  and  range  management  work. 
There  were  128  students  in  the  department. 

Men  trained  along  range  management  lines 
were  particularly  in  demand,  since  various 
governmental  agencies  have  been  working  to 
complete  a  range  survey  of  728  million  acres 
of  range  land  in  the  West. 

At  Northwestern  University,  the  placement 
director  considered  prospects  for  employment 
to  be  25  percent  better  than  last  year.  He  ex¬ 
pected  80  percent  of  this  year’s  graduating  class 
to  be  placed  by  early  summer  and  practically  all 
to  be  employed  by  fall.  According  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  the  average  starting  salary  has  also  gone  up. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  of 
Mineral  Industries  comes  the  news  that  the 
demand  for  graduates  of  the  school  is  even 
better  than  in  boom  times.  Ninety-seven 
percent  of  the  graduates  of  the  engineering 
school  have  positions,  the  release  states,  and 
scores  more  could  have  been  placed  if  they 
had  been  graduated. 


improve  his  methods,  each  corps  area  has 
worked  out  a  system  of  training  conferences. 
In  the  winter  these  meetings  usually  are  held 
by  subdistricts  and  occur  monthly.  A  group 
of  10  to  25  advisers  will  gather  in  a  seminar 
fashion  and,  under  the  direction  of  an  expert 
leader,  will  discuss  their  problems.  During 
the  summer  they  are  called  together  in  corps 
area  meetings  of  over  100  enrollment  or  in 
district  sessions  of  from  25  to  50  enrollment. 
Corps  area  and  district  conferences  train  the 
men  through  lectures,  seminars,  regular 
college  courses,  and  shop  work. 

Increased  Responsibilities 

In  addressing  the  Third  Corps  Area  ad¬ 
visers’  conference  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  recently,  Robert  Fechner,  Director  of  the 
CCC,  pointed  out  that  the  educational  adviser 
has  one  of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  impor¬ 
tant  jobs  in  the  camp  set-up.  He  emphasized 
the  growing  significance  of  the  adviser’s 
influence  in  the  camp  and  urged  each  man  to 
meet  his  responsibilities  with  fearlessness  and 
vision.  He  pledged  his  whole-hearted  support 
behind  the  adviser  in  his  important  task. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  strengthen  the 
status  of  the  adviser  in  each  company  during 
the  new  year  and  place  at  his  disposal  more 
resources  and  facilities.  Having  proven  his 
ability  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  enrollees  during  the  past  4  years, 
the  camp  adviser  is  now  ready  and  willing  to 
assume  extended  responsibilities. 


The  call  for  seniors  at  Columbia  University 
was  three  times  that  of  last  year  and  at  con¬ 
siderably  higher  salaries. 

The  dean  of  Barnard  College  says  that  the 
chances  of  employment  for  women  college 
graduates  are  much  better.  Fewer  women  plan 
to  enter  the  teaching  field;  many  are  looking 
for  interesting  jobs  in  scientific  research; 
and  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  well- 
trained  social  workers. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  finds  a  favor¬ 
able  increase  in  the  percentage  of  seniors 
placed  in  new  positions  immediately  after 
graduation.  Particularly  promising  is  the 
outlook  in  the  field  of  engineering,  where  many 
of  the  students  have  positions.  All  electrical 
engineering  students  were  placed  before  gradu¬ 
ation.  The  School  of  Education  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  reports  a  15  percent  rise  over  last  year  in 
the  number  of  graduates  placed;  the  school  of 
Commerce  indicates  a  20  to  25  percent  increase 
in  positions  found;  and  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  reports  placing  more  students  than  in  any 
previous  year  since  1929. 

Most  of  the  teacher-training  institutions 
describe  the  placement  of  elementary  school 
teachers  as  up  to  predepression  levels,  with 
secondary  teacher  placement  much  improved 
over  recent  years. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  in  New  York  in  June,  it  was 
stated  that  most  library  school  graduates  would 
be  placed  by  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Betty  A.  Patterson 
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Wisconsin’s  Folk  High  School 

by  Frederic  C.  Howe ,  Special  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture 


If  Wisconsin's  folk  high  schools,  so  essentially  American  and  so  essentially  democratic, 
spread  to  any  great  extent,  they  will  certainly  contribute  within  a  few  years  toward 
making  over  the  farm  life  of  America. 


'Jc  'ft  I  have  visited  this  pioneering  enter¬ 
prise.  I  observed  the  students  in 
the  great  assembly  hall,  saw  how 
they  were  living,  working,  and 
making  sacrifices  to  get  for  themselves  the 
best  things  the  university  has  to  offer.  I  had 
visited  similar  institutions  in  Denmark,  of 
which  there  are  60  in  that  little  country  with 
a  population  of  3,500,000  people.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  within  this  experiment  there 
is  the  beginning  of  something  profoundly 
significant  in  education. 


It  is  natural  that  this  State  and  Chris  L. 
Christensen,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
should  know  about  the  Danish  Folk  High 
Schools  that  have  done  so  much  for  that  little 
State  and  made  it  the  outstanding  democracy 
of  the  world.  Dean  Christensen  went  to 
Denmark  and  studied  there  and  he  has  adapted 
the  Folk  High  School  idea  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  school  was  started  5  years 
ago;  today  there  are  355  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  26  who  come  to  Madison 
for  4  months  during  the  winter,  not  to  learn 


alone  about  dairy  cattle  and  hogs,  about  soils 
and  plant  life,  but  to  get  acquainted  with 
things  that  have  heretofore  been  denied 
them — with  history,  literature,  art  and  cul¬ 
tural  things,  just  as  city  folks  are  educated  in 
another  branch  of  the  university  on  another 
section  of  the  campus. 

These  young  men  come  to  college,  after  they 
have  been  at  work  for  from  3  to  5  years  on  the 
farm.  They  are  seasoned,  experienced  and 
beyond  the  distractions  of  the  adolescent  age. 
They  come  because  they  want  to  come. 

There  were  no  accommodations  for  these 
young  men,  so  some  old  agricultural  buildings 
ready  to  be  torn  down,  were  made  weather- 
tight  and  converted  into  dormitories  and  study 
rooms.  The  boys  sleep  and  dine  together  in 
large  halls  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $4  a 
week.  There  are  few  outside  distractions 
and  from  early  morning  until  late  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  boys  devote  themselves  to  listening 
to  lectures,  to  discussions,  to  music  and  to  the 
best  that  the  university  is  able  to  afford. 
There  are  no  examinations  and  few  textbooks. 
The  course  of  study  is  built  around  cultural 
and  social  subjects  as  well  as  around  voca¬ 
tional  interests.  There  is  training  it  is  true 
in  farm  production,  but  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  uses  to  which  things  are  to  be  put,  on  dis¬ 
tribution,  on  marketing  and  on  consumption. 
There  is  a  six-dav  school  in  cooperative  man¬ 
agement  for  the  officers,  directors  and  employ¬ 
ees  of  cooperative  associations  throughout  the 
State.  Wisconsin  makes  the  study  of  the 
cooperative  movement  mandatory  within  the 
State.  The  course  of  study  includes  history, 
rural  sociology,  rural  politics,  and  public 
speaking.  There  are  also  courses  in  dramat¬ 
ics,  in  literature,  in  the  appreciation  of  music 
and  in  art. 

Evening  Forums 

One  of  the  features  in  this  Folk  School  is 
the  “evening  forum.”  Three  or  four  evenings 
a  week  these  young  men  gather  together  in 
their  large  assembly  hall  to  listen  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  today — problems  with 
relation  to  industry,  to  the  distribution  of 
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wealth,  as  to  government,  foreign  relations, 
banking,  transportation  and  agriculture.  Ac¬ 
companying  these  forum  talks  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discussion. 

The  great  majority  of  the  boys  come  back 
for  a  second  year.  As  they  have  to  pay  their 
own  way,  often  out  of  their  own  savings,  this 
is  evidence  of  its  value  to  them.  The  great 
majority  of  the  boys  remain  on  the  farm. 
They  stick  to  their  business — possibly  because 
the  farm  has  been  given  dignity  to  them. 
Human  values  are  created  from  the  living 
together  in  simple  dormitories,  while  the 
educational  process  becomes  a  continuous 
thing  throughout  life. 

Carrying  the  Folk  School  to  farm  girls  as 
well  as  boys  is  being  contemplated.  The  girls 
will  come  at  a  different  period  than  the  boys 
but  they  will  get  the  same  kind  of  an  educa¬ 
tion. 

Quoting  Christensen 

Dean  Christensen  has  this  to  say  of  his 
experiment:  “So  here  in  the  Farm  Folk  School 
has  developed  a  form  of  adult  education  that 
builds  for  good  citizenship.  The  educational 
process  is  informal,  cultural,  meaningful,  and 
yet  practical.  Young  farm  men  who  experi¬ 
ence  two  winters  in  the  Farm  Folk  School 
return  to  their  own  farms  and  communities 
with  a  new  sense  of  pride  and  respect  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  vocation — farming.  They 
are  awakened  to  an  eagerness  to  learn  to  be 
intelligent  in  the  things  they  do,  the  things 
about  them  and  what  happens  to  them .  They 
become  better  citizens  within  their  communi¬ 
ties,  in  the  State  and  in  the  Nation.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Educational 
Employers  Warned 

Delinquent  employers  in  the  educational 
field  not  specifically  exempted  were  recently 
advised  by  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Guy  T.  Helvering  to  make  immediate  tax  re¬ 
turns  as  required  under  the  provisions  of 
titles  VIII  and  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  avoid  further  payment  of  drastic  penalties 
which  are  now  accruing. 

Commissioner  Helvering  pointed  out  that 
every  taxable  person  employed  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field  came  under  the  provisions  of  title 
VIII,  which  imposes  an  income  tax  on  the 
wages  of  every  taxable  individual  and  an  excise 
tax  on  the  pay  roll  of  every  employer  of  one 
or  more.  This  tax  is  payable  monthly  at  the 
office  of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 
The  present  rate  for  employer  and  employee 
alike  is  1  percent  of  the  taxable  wages  paid 
and  received. 

Under  title  IX  of  the  act,  employers  of  eight 
or  more  persons  must  pay  an  excise  tax  on 
their  annual  pay  roll.  This  tax  went  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1936,  and  tax  payments 
were  due  from  the  employers,  and  the  em¬ 
ployers  alone,  at  the  office  of  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  on  the  first  of  this  year. 


This  tax  is  payable  annually,  although  the 
employer  may  elect  to  pay  it  in  regular  quar¬ 
terly  installments. 

Employer  Held  Responsible 

The  employer  is  held  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  his  employee’s  tax  under  title 
VIII,  the  Commissioner  explained,  and  is  re¬ 
quired  to  collect  it  when  the  wages  are  paid  the 
employee,  whether  it  be  weekly  or  semimonth¬ 
ly.  Once  the  employer  makes  the  1  percent 
deduction  from  the  employee’s  pay,  he  be¬ 
comes  the  custodian  of  Federal  funds  and  must 
account  for  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Form  SS-1 

This  is  done,  Mr.  Helvering  said,  when  the 
employer  makes  out  Treasury  form  SS-1 
which,  accompanied  by  the  employee-em¬ 
ployer  tax,  is  filed  during  the  month  directly 
following  the  month  in  which  the  taxes  were 
collected.  All  tax  payments  must  be  made  at 
the  office  of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 
in  the  district  in  which  the  employer’s  place 
of  business  is  located. 

Penalties  for  delinquencies  are  levied 
against  the  employer,  not  the  employee,  the 
Commissioner  pointed  out,  and  range  from  5 
to  25  percent  of  the  tax  due,  depending  on  the 
period  of  delinquency.  Criminal  action  may 
be  taken  against  those  who  willfully  refuse  to 
pay  their  taxes. 

About  Deductions 

The  employers  of  one  or  more  are  also  re¬ 
quired  to  file  Treasury  forms  SS-2  and  SS— 2a. 
Both  are  informational  forms  and  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  filed  at  collectors’  offices  not  later 


than  July  31,  covering  the  first  6  months  of  the 
year.  After  that  they  are  to  be  filed  at  regular 
quarterly  intervals.  Form  SS-2  will  show  all 
the  taxable  wages  paid  to  all  employees  and 
SS-2a  the  taxab’e  wages  paid  each  employee. 

Participation  in  a  State  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  fund,  approved  by  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board,  does  not  exempt  employers  from 
the  excise  tax  under  title  IX,  Commissioner 
Helvering  said.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  State  unemployment  compensation  fund 
relieve  the  employer  of  his  Federal  tax  pay¬ 
ments.  In  those  States  where  an  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  fund  has  been  approved, 
deductions  up  to  90  percent  of  the  Federal  tax 
are  allowed  the  employer  who  has  already  paid 
his  State  tax.  These  deductions  are  not 
allowed  unless  the  State  tax  has  been  paid. 

Rate  Increases 

Tins  tax  is  due  in  full  from  al  employers  in 
States  having  no  approved  fund.  The  rate  for 

1936  was  1  percent  of  the  total  annual  pay  roll 
containing  eight  or  more  employees,  and  for 

1937  it  is  2  percent.  The  rate  increases  to 
3  percent  in  1938  when  it  reaches  its  maximum. 
The  annual  returns  are  made  on  Treasury 
form  940. 

An  employer  who  employs  eight  or  more 
persons  on  each  of  20  calendar  days  during  a 
calendar  year,  each  day  being  in  a  different 
calendar  week,  is  liable  to  the  tax.  The  same 
persons  do  not  have  to  be  employed  during 
that  period,  nor  do  the  hours  of  employment 
have  to  be  the  same. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  any  collector  of  internal  revenue,  or 
through  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 
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THE  VOCATIONAL  SUMMARY 


I  I 


Plumbing  Courses  in  2.')  States 

One  hundred  sixteen  courses  for  workers  and 
prospective  workers  in  the  plumbing  trade 
were  in  operation  in  25  States  and  the  Island 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  1936,  figures  compiled  from 
reports  of  State  boards  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  Office  of  Education  show.  Most 
of  these  courses  were  conducted  in  evening 
and  part-time  classes  for  workers  already 
employed  as  apprentices  and  journeymen 
in  the  trade,  who  enrolled  for  instruction  which 
would  help  them  to  improve  their  skill  and  to 
keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in  processes, 
equipment,  and  technique  in  the  plumbing 
trade.  Wisconsin,  with  plumbing  courses  in 
36  cities  and  towns,  divided  about  evenly 
between  part-time  and  evening  classes,  stands 
first  in  the  number  of  courses  offered.  New 
York  with  courses  in  12  cities  or  towns, 
Massachusetts  with  courses  in  9  localities, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  with  courses  in 
6  localities,  and  California  with  courses  in  7 
localities,  are  among  other  States  which  are 
giving  particular  attention  to  training  for  the 
plumbing  trade.  Most  of  the  New  York 
courses  are  offered  in  day  schools,  evening 
courses  predominate  in  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  courses  in  evening, 
part-time,  and  day  schools  are  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  in  California.  Other  States  in  which 
one  or  more  plumbing  trade  courses  are 
offered  are:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

IlaItimor<‘  Offers  Opportunity 

Occupational  classes  for  girls  who,  due  to 
lack  of  interest  in  the  regular  academic  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  become 
restless  and  neglect  their  work  and  wdio 
eventually  would  drop  out  of  school,  have  been 
set  up  in  Baltimore  under  the  direction  of  the 
Maryland  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 
In  18  centers,  14  in  white  elementary  and  4  in 
Negro  elementary  schools,  a  total  of  937 
girls  are  enrolled  for  a  6-hour  school  day,  3 
hours  of  which  are  devoted  to  intensive 
instruction  in  home  management;  planning, 
preparation,  and  serving  of  meals;  money 
management;  clothing  selection,  construction, 
and  care;  home  nursing;  child  care;  and  social 
and  family  relationships.  Last  fall  a  nine- 
room  cottage,  known  as  the  “Occupational 
Practice  House”  was  opened  to  selected 
groups  of  girls  from  the  various  occupational 
centers  for  a  month  or  6  weeks  of  intensive 
training  in  homemaking.  Under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  home  economics  teacher  in 
charge,  the  girls  run  the  home,  plan  the  meals, 
answer  the  telephone,  receive  guests,  do  the 


ALMOST  TENFOLD 

Enrollments  in  vocational  schools  oper¬ 
ated  under  State  plans,  in  agriculture, 
in  trade  and  industry,  and  in  home 
economics,  increased  from  164,123  in 
1918,  to  1,381,701  in  1936,  according  to 
official  reports  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

family  laundry,  and  all  other  household 
duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  homemaker. 
Twenty  girls  are  enrolled  at  one  time.  Each 
week  five  new  girls  enter  and  five  girls  who 
have  spent  a  month  in  the  practice  house 
return  to  their  home  schools.  Under  the 
house  schedule  girls  act  as  hostess,  first  or 
second  cook,  housekeeper,  nursemaid,  first  or 
second  waitress,  dietitian,  laundress,  designer, 
and  in  other  capacities.  In  this  way  each  girl 
receives  practical  experience  in  all  the  duties 
of  running  a  home.  Through  their  experience 
in  the  practice  house  girls  are  learning  that 
refinement  in  home  life  is  attainable  with 
moderate  means. 

Survey  Points  the  Way- 

Based  on  a  farm  survey  taken  recently  to 
determine  whether  it  was  rendering  adequate 
service  to  the  community,  the  vocational 
agricultural  department  in  the  Knoxville 
(Iowa)  High  School  has  divided  its  instruction 
program  into  three  types — classroom  instruc¬ 
tion,  demonstrations,  and  services.  Its  survey 
showed,  for  instance,  that  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  was  needed  on  such  subjects  as  farm 
crops  and  soils,  livestock  and  feeding,  farm 
management,  and  farm  shopwork.  Demon¬ 
strations,  the  survey  indicated,  could  be 
conducted  to  advantage  in  such  fields  as 
machinery  repair,  soil  tests,  pasture  improve¬ 
ment,  erosion  control,  pruning,  poultry 
culling,  fertilizer  tests,  field  arrangement,  and 
water  system  installation.  Special  services, 
the  survey  disclosed,  were  needed  to  acquaint 
farmers  and  prospective  farmers  with  the 
methods  of  treating  and  testing  farm  seeds, 
balancing  livestock  rations,  purchasing  and 
mixing  feeds,  and  a  number  of  other  phases 
of  farm  activities.  The  Knoxville  survey 
furnishes  just  another  example  of  the  value 
of  a  community  survey  in  formulating  and 
putting  into  operation  a  vocational  agriculture 
program  which  will  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  farming  community  it  serves. 

Air-Conditioning  Facts 

Five  principal  types  of  personnel  are  needed 
in  the  air-conditioning  industry,  a  report  of  a 
special  committee  of  trade  and  industrial 
educators  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  shows. 
According  to  this  report,  which  was  submitted 
at  the  annual  regional  conference  of  trade  and 


industrial  educators  of  the  North  Atlantic 
region,  called  by  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
industry  needs  engineers,  salesmen,  estimators 
and  draftsmen,  mechanics,  and  service  men. 
Engineers  are  required,  it  is  explained,  to 
design  installations.  Although  many  colleges 
give  some  training  in  air  conditioning,  voca¬ 
tional  evening  school  courses  are  needed  to 
train  those  employed  as  designers,  and  also  for 
contractors.  Courses  for  salesmen,  the  report 
shows,  should  include  some  technical  content 
but  should  be  concerned  primarily  with  mer¬ 
chandising  problems.  There  is  an  apparent 
scarcity  of  draftsmen  qualified  to  lay  out  the 
installation  of  air-conditioning  plants  from  the 
design  of  the  engineer,  and  of  men  qualified 
to  do  estimating  work — a  good  field,  it  is 
brought  out,  for  technical  high-school  gradu¬ 
ates.  Four  types  of  mechanics  are  needed — 
electricians,  sheet  metal  workers,  steam 
fitters,  and  plumbers.  Adequately  trained 
service  men,  the  air-conditioning  research 
committee  found,  are  difficult  to  find.  Few 
engineers  wish  to  enter  this  field;  in  fact  few 
engineers  are  qualified  technically.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  extension  courses  in 
servicing,  open  to  the  best  installation 
mechanics,  especially  electricians.  Refrigera¬ 
tion  service  men,  it  points  out,  may  also  be 
trained  in  air-conditioning  servicing  classes. 
Best  results  are  secured  in  setting  up  and 
operating  air-conditioning  training  classes 
when  manufacturers  and  contractors  in  the 
air-conditioning  field  cooperate  with  vocational 
educators  in  planning  courses  suited  to  local 
needs.  The  committee  report  points  out 
what  is  being  done  in  several  cities  to  meet 
the  need  for  trained  personnel  in  air-condition¬ 
ing  work  in  trade  preparatory  and  extension 
classes,  and  the  types  of  instruction  presented 
in  these  classes.  The  importance  of  the  air- 
conditioning  industry,  the  report  brings  out, 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  orders 
for  air-conditioning  equipment  increased  from 
$8,330,336  in  1933  to  $18,409,392  at  the  end 
of  March  1937. 

70  Advisory  Committees 

Advisory  councils  of  representative  farmers 
and  others  have  been  utilized  in  Iowa  during 
the  past  year  in  connection  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  evening  schools  for  farmers.  Seventy 
instructors  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the 
State  report  that  they  have  received  help 
from  this  source  in  establishing  evening  courses. 
The  number  of  persons  composing  such  coun¬ 
cils  ranges  from  3  to  11,  the  most  common 
range  being  from  5  to  7.  Leading  farmers, 
livestock  breeders,  school  board  members, 
county  agricultural  agents,  and  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  are  among  those  frequently 
found  in  the  advisory  groups.  These  advisory 
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committees  assist  vocational  agricultural  in¬ 
structors  in  selecting  the  courses  or  problems 
to  be  considered  in  evening  classes,  assume 
responsibility  for  securing  enrollment,  advise 
on  plans  and  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
organizing  and  carrying  on  the  classes,  suggest 
changes  or  improvements  in  the  program, 
make  recommendations  to  the  local  school 
board  concerning  adult  classes,  and  in  short, 
act  as  the  planning  and  steering  committee 
for  the  adult  programs. 

Philadelphia  Pioneering 

Three-year  courses  for  prospective  workers 
in  the  distributive  occupations  and  part-time 
evening  classes  for  those  already  employed  in 
wholesale  and  retail  selling  activities  will  be 
put  in  operation  in  Philadelphia  high  schools 
with  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  Courses 
in  general  merchandising  and  selling  as  well  as 
in  food  merchandising  will  be  offered,  and  the 
most  modern  equipment  will  be  provided. 
Each  of  the  two  new  vocational  schools, 
where  the  courses  are  to  be  given,  will  be 
equipped  with  two  model  stores — one  for 
training  in  food  merchandising  and  the  other 
for  department  store  and  specialty  store 
training.  Plans  for  training  in  these  two  new 
schools  include  in  addition  to  the  day-school 
classes:  (1)  Trade  extension  conference  work 
for  employers  and  employees;  (2)  short, 
intensive  courses  for  retailers  and  their  workers; 
and  (3)  classes  for  retail  store  workers  at 
designated  hours  each  day  or  week.  Subjects 
covered  in  the  day-school  program  include 
related  English,  arithmetic,  handwriting, 
Philadelphia  geography,  social  and  industrial 
history,  art,  junior  store  training  and  business 
behavior,  typewriting,  hygiene,  record  keeping, 
and  distributive  geography,  American  history, 
business  economics,  business  law,  store  man¬ 
agement,  office  practice,  and  salesmanship. 
Merchants’  associations  cooperated  in  setting 
up  these  courses  by  sending  representatives  to 
al!  course-planning  conferences  and  by  making 
valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  curricu¬ 
lum  plan,  subject  content,  needed  equipment, 
guidance  programs,  part-time  cooperative 
work — under  which  students  alternate  practice 
and  classroom  work — and  placement.  The 
importance  of  the  courses  in  distributive 
occupations  is  emphasized  by  John  G.  Kirk, 
director  of  commercial  education  in  the 
Philadelphia  schools,  who  points  out  that 
there  are  100,000  persons  employed  in  the 
retail  establishments  in  the  city,  that  an 
additional  25,000  persons  own  or  operate 
retail  establishments,  and  that  the  annual 
pay  roll  for  retail  selling  establishments  in 
the  city  totals  $86,000,000. 

Worthy  to  be  4'o|iie«l 

Down  in  the  Wingate  (N.  C.)  District  a 
“Better  Farmer”  or  “A-l  Farmer”  program 
has  been  set  up,  under  which  farmers  who  have 
done  outstanding  work  in  their  farming  opera¬ 
tions  receive  grades  ranging,  according  to  their 
achievements,  from  C  2  to  A-l.  Very  defi¬ 
nite  standards  must  be  met  by  farmers  who 


Joseph  F.  Clunk. 


Joseph  F.  Clunk  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  division  of  the  Office 
of  Education  as  special  agent  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Clunk,  who  assumed  his  new  duties  early 
in  June,  was  born  in  Lisbon,  Ohio.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  his  home  town 
and  later  spent  2  years  at  Western  Reserve 
University.  Following  the  loss  of  his  sight  at 
the  age  of  22,  he  conducted  a  retail  business 
and  in  addition  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  In  1920  he 
took  charge  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
newly  organized  Youngstown  Society  for  the 
Blind.  During  his  service  with  the  Youngs¬ 
town  society  he  studied  law  at  the  Youngstown 
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qualify  for  honors  under  this  program.  The 
story  of  one  farmer,  who  recently  qualified 
under  this  program,  as  told  by  him  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  supervisors  of  vocational  agriculture 
in  North  Carolina,  held  at  Greensboro,  is  of 
interest.  Farmer  Chaney  told  how  the  group 
of  farmers  of  which  he  is  a  member  had  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  rural  electrification  program 
and  brought  electricity  to  the  farms  of  the 
community.  He  told  how  he  had  virtually 
reorganized  his  entire  farm  program  since  1934 
as  a  result  of  instruction  in  an  evening  class 
under  vocational  agriculture  instructor  Wor¬ 
ley,  of  Wingate.  He  told  the  supervisors  some 
other  things  also — how  he  has  developed  a 
dairy  herd  and  a  complete  program  of  cash 
crops;  how  he  worked  out  a  farm  plan  pro¬ 
viding  for  rotations,  good  seed,  improved  fer¬ 
tilization  practices,  terracing,  a  live-at-home 
program,  farmstead  improvement,  and  record 
keeping.  Mr.  Chaney  reported  that  since  he 
started  on  the  A-l  Farmer  program  he  had 
built  up  his  dairy  herd  from  11  scrub  animals 
to  16  high  grade  cows  with  a  grade  A  rating, 


Law  School  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  honors.  In  connection  with  his  work 
for  the  blind  in  Cleveland,  he  practiced  law, 
specializing  particularly  in  legal  service  for  the 
poor.  Mr.  Clunk  left  his  work  in  Youngstown 
in  1928  to  accept  service  with  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  where  he  developed  a  national  place¬ 
ment  service  for  blind  persons.  During  the 
period  of  his  service  with  the  Canadian 
organization,  the  wages  and  income  of  blind 
persons  placed  through  his  efforts  amounted 
to  more  than  a  million  dollars.  He  came  to 
the  Office  of  Education  from  his  Toronto 
position.  Duties  in  his  new  position  will  be 
to  find  employment  openings  for  blind  persons 
in  all  fields  of  work,  including  work  as  operators 
of  confectionery  stands  in  public  buildings 
under  the  act  passed  by  the  73d  Congress  in 
June  1936;  and  as  employees  in  industrial 
plants  and  business  houses.  He  is  a  proponent 
of  the  idea  that  there  are  thousands  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  employment  for  the  blind,  and  that 
the  only  thing  necessary  to  place  them  in 
suitable  openings  is  to  convince  employers 
that  the  blind  can  do  many  types  of  work 
heretofore  delegated  only  to  sighted  persons. 
He  has  frequently  given  employers  convincing 
evidence  that  blind  persons  are  capable  of 
handling  work  on  machinery,  by  taking  his 
place  on  a  production  machine  in  a  factory 
and  proving  that  he  can  operate  it  with  the 
same  productivity  as  a  person  with  sight. 
He  believes  in  the  old  saying  that  “ocular 
demonstration  defies  contradiction.”  In  his 
job  employment  activities  in  the  Office  of 
Education  Mr.  Clunk  will  work  with  State 
commissions  for  the  blind,  divisions  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation,  industrialists,  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  throughout  the  country. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 


that  he  has  built  up  his  poultry  flock  from  70 
scrub  birds  to  140  birds  of  a  good  strain;  that 
he  has  built  up  his  apiary  from  2  to  11  hives; 
that  he  has  an  orchard  of  fruits  and  pecans 
where  none  existed  previous  to  1934;  that  he 
has  increased  his  yield  of  cotton  from  452  to 
573  pounds  per  acre  through  the  use  of  im¬ 
proved  seed  and  improved  fertilizing  prac¬ 
tices;  and  that  his  corn  yields  have  jumped 
from  21  to  37  bushels  per  acre.  A  second 
farmer,  a  Mr.  Allen,  from  Marshville,  re¬ 
ported  that  since  he  had  entered  upon  the 
Better  Farmer  program,  he  has  increased  his 
poultry  flock  from  150  to  400  laying  hens  and 
that  his  egg  production  is  now  222  eggs  per 
bird  per  year.  Of  the  A-l  Farmer  plan  set  up 
by  Instructor  Worley  in  connection  with 
evening  classes  at  Wingate,  a  vocational 
education  authority  says:  “I  think  this 
plan,  which  serves  as  an  unique  basis  for 
organized  evening  school  work  in  vocational 
agriculture,  should  be  commended  to  other 
regions.” 

C.  M.  Arthur. 
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In  Public  Schools 


Charn«‘tor  Development 

An  interesting  plan  for  character  develop¬ 
ment  is  that  practiced  in  the  public  schools  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  each  year  adopts  a  slogan  for  character 
development  to  be  emphasized  that  year  in  the 
schools.  To  date  12  such  slogans  have  been 
in  effect  for  12  successive  years.  They  have 
concerned  the  development  of  character  through 
health,  sportsmanship,  work,  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  thrift,  courtesy,  the  study  of  nature, 
the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  wonder,  service, 
cooperation,  and  self-reliance. 

Sch««l Trends 

“California  Schools”  for  May  1937,  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  “Current  Trends  in  the 
Schools”  of  the  State  for  a  6-year  period, 
1930  to  1936.  Data  are  included  on  average 
daily  attendance,  enrollments,  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  salaries  and  sources  and 
expenditure  of  funds. 

Photographic  Survey 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has 
recently  issued  a  publication,  “Our  Public 
Schools”,  which  is  a  photographic  survey  of  the 
trends  in  education  in  the  schools  of  that  city. 
To  quote  the  president  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  “The  pamphlet  is  presented  to  parents  in 
order  that  they  may  have  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  schools,  their  work,  aims  and 
purposes,  and  to  secure  their  cooperation  in 
assisting  the  children  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
great  educational  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Chicago  public  schools.” 

Popular  Course 

The  consumer  course,  conducted  at  the  Nor¬ 
thern  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  by  the 
department  of  evening  schools,  has  proved 
popular.  The  work  in  the  course  included 
material  of  consumer  interest  appearing  in 
current  newspapers  and  magazines.  Pam¬ 
phlets  and  bulletins  issued  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  cooperating  agencies  were 
studied.  Moving  pictures  and  exhibits  added 
to  the  interest  of  the  course.  In  addition, 
speakers  from  various  governmental  and  serv¬ 
ice  groups  addressed  the  class  on  subjects  of 
consumer  interest. 

Intelligent  Consumer* 

Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo.,  is  plan¬ 
ning  this  school  year  to  get  under  way  with  a 
project  in  education  of  the  consumer  at  the 
junior  college  level,  which  is  likely  to  prove 
significant  for  secondary  education  generally. 
The  project  as  planned  involves  four  important 


phases:  A  study  of  all  literature  available  on 
consumer  education  and  assembling  of  such 
literature  in  a  special  library;  establishment 
of  a  consumer  clinic  from  which  students 
and  alumni  may  secure  important  information 
and  vital  viewpoints  with  regard  to  needed 
services  in  such  fields  as  health,  mental  hygiene, 
housing,  clothing,  food,  insurance,  and  the  like; 
development  of  courses  in  consumer  education 
to  be  offered  to  pupils  of  the  school;  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  publications  on  the  project  which  can 
be  circulated  to  other  schools  interested  in 
teaching  their  pupils  to  be  intelligent  in  matters 
of  consumption  as  well  as  production. 

Tlieines  Discussed 

“  New  Administrative  Philosophies  for  Schools 
in  a  New  Social  Order”  was  the  general  theme 
of  the  Eighth  Annual  School  Administrators 
Conference,  Peabody  College,  June  10,  11,  and 
12  under  the  sponsorship  of  Dennis  H.  Cooke 
and  Ray  L.  Hamon,  professors  of  school 
administration  of  George  Peabody  College. 
Among  the  problems  discussed  in  panel 
meetings  were: 

1.  Have  the  schools  undertaken  more 
functions  and  responsibilities  than  they  can 
adequately  discharge?  If  not,  what  other 
functions  should  be  added,  if  any?  If  so, 
what  should  be  eliminated  or  left  for  other 
social  agencies  to  perform? 

2.  Should  the  schools  teach  the  existing 
social  order  or  attempt  to  recreate  society? 
Why? 

3.  How  can  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  promote  the  schools  in 
a  new  social  order? 

4.  Should  the  schools  foster  and  promote 
the  work  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations? 
If  not,  why?  If  so,  how? 

5.  Should  the  school  curriculum  be  adjusted, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  community  needs?  If 
so,  how?  If  not,  what  are  the  proper  bases 
for  curriculum  construction? 

6.  Should  there  be  a  new  social  order?  If 
not,  why?  If  so,  what  should  it  be? 

7.  Should  the  schools  provide  education 
that  functions  in  the  home?  If  no+,  why? 
If  so,  how? 

Changed  Conception 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Virginia, 
through  the  Division  of  School  Libraries  and 
Textbooks,  spent  $118,4S0  in  1935-36  for  the 
books  for  public-school  libraries.  In  the  June 
issue  of  the  Virginia  Journal  of  Education, 
Sidney  B.  Hall,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  reports,  “Almost  half  of 
this  was  spent  for  elementary  schools,  showing 
the  change  from  the  former  conception  that 
elementary  children  needed  only  the  required 
textbooks.” 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugh 
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In  Colleg  es 

.Sarah  Lawrence  College 

With  the  general  education  board’s  gift  of 
$100,000  to  be  used  during  the  next  4  years, 
Sarah  Lawrence  College  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  program  of  study  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  curricula  and  teaching  methods 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  late  adolescence  according  to  announce¬ 
ment.  This  work  was  begun  2  years  ago  un¬ 
der  a  grant  of  $64,000  from  the  board. 

liostun  University 

A  million-dollar  building  to  house  Boston 
University  School  of  Business  Administration 
was  recently  voted  by  the  university  trustees. 
This  building  will  be  the  first  unit  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  quadrangle  that  the  university  hopes 
to  have  on  its  Bay  State  Road  Campus, 
housing  most  of  the  university  departments. 

(Queens  College 

The  fourth  unit  of  the  city  college  system 
opens  its  doors  this  fall  on  its  52-acre  campus 
in  Flushing,  N.  Y.  This  new  institution  will 
join  with  City  College,  Hunter  College,  and 
Brooklyn  College  in  offering  opportunity  to 
the  more  than  50,000  students  who  receive 
college  training  each  year  at  the  expense  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  board  of  higher  education.  Queens 
College  will  offer  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  B.  S. 
degree  in  specialized  semiprofessional  fields  of 
work . 

New  Jersey  College  for  Women 

A  4-year  curriculum  in  ceramics  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  at  New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
this  fall  to  be  given  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Ceramics  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity .  The  emphasis  will  be  upon  ceramic  art 
as  a  background  for  designing  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

Brown  University 

Recognizing  the  increasing  diversity  of  op¬ 
portunity  and  personal  interests,  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  B.  A.  degree  at  Brown  Llniver- 
sity  and  also  at  Pembroke  College  will  be 
changed  this  September,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement.  Students  who  can  show  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  English  composition  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  will  not  be 
required  to  take  courses  on  these  subjects  in 
college.  The  plan  provides  for  flexibility. 
There  is  a  minimum  requirement  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  four  broad  fields  of  knowledge  to  be 
chosen  from  special  courses  provided  in  five 
groups — the  physical  sciences,  biological  sci¬ 
ences,  social  sciences,  literature  and  other 
arts,  and  mathematics  and  philosophy.  At 
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the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  each  student 
will  be  required  to  outline  what  he  considers 
to  be  a  coherent  educational  program  for  his 
last  3  years. 

Training  for  Personnel  Work 

The  Graduate  School  of  Northwestern 
University  announces  a  program  of  study 
designed  to  give  professional  training  for  per¬ 
sonnel  work  in  higher  education,  commerce, 
and  industry,  which  will  be  open  to  a  limited 
number  of  well-qualified  graduates  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  accepted  standing.  This  program 
will  be  offered  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Division  of  Correlated  Studies. 
Each  student’s  program  will  be  an  individually 
planned  combination  of  course  work  and  prac¬ 
tical  training.  The  minimum  course  require¬ 
ment  will  be  24  semester-hours,  including  a 
thesis.  In  addition,  each  candidate  must 
serve  an  apprenticeship  in  personnel  work. 
The  program  will  involve  2  years  in  residence. 
In  the  selection  of  candidates,  consideration 
will  be  given  to  scholarship,  experience,  in¬ 
terest,  and  personality.  Applicants  must 
meet  the  usual  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  Graduate  School. 

University  of  Kansas 

A  plan  to  permit  abler  students  to  take 
special  courses  for  satisfactory  completion  of 
which  they  will  receive  special  honors  has 
been  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
according  to  announcement.  At  the  same 
session  the  faculty  approved  also  a  plan  for 
group  majors,  instead  of  departmental  majors, 
for  college  students  who  are  preparing  to 
become  teachers. 

Hoard  of  Religions  Activities 

Further  development  of  definite  programs 
of  religious  activities  in  the  extra-curricular 
field  will  be  carried  on  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  under  the  direction  of  a  new  17-member 
board  of  religious  activities.  The  board  in¬ 
cludes  faculty  representatives  from  the  school 
of  religion,  churchmen,  campus  religious  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  university  at  large.  The 
board  states  it  will  attempt  to  stimulate  and 
express  the  religious  motive  through  programs 
fostered  by  religious  societies,  through  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  organized  by  faculty  or  stu¬ 
dents,  through  counseling  on  personal  religious 
problems,  and  through  gatherings  such  as  the 
freshman  conference,  vespers,  and  receptions 
for  new  students  and  their  parents.  The 
board  proposes  to  consider  the  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents  as  a  whole  and  will  encourage  relation¬ 
ships  among  groups  of  different  religious  cul¬ 
tures  toward  the  development  of  cooperative 
thinking  and  action. 

Religious  Survey 

An  extensive  survey  of  the  religious  attitudes 
of  Beloit  College  students  was  carried  on  by 
two  seniors  during  the  past  year.  The  study 
was  intended  as  a  thesis  to  fulfill  part  of  the 
new  requirements  for  graduation  with  honors. 
A  questionnaire  was  prepared  and  distributed 


to  the  student  body,  76  percent  of  whom 
replied.  From  these  returns  the  following 
general  conclusions  have  been  reported:  (1) 
The  majority  of  the  students  have  a  sincere 
religious  feeling,  although  many  have  not  as 
yet  formed  definite  ideas  on  all  the  aspects 
of  religion,  (2)  their  approach  to  religion  is  a 
rational  one  in  general;  (3)  their  criticisms  are 
directed  at  the  church  rather  than  at  religion; 
(4)  underclassmen  are  more  orthodox  than 
upper  classmen;  (5)  women  are  more  orthodox 
than  men. 

Michigan's  lOO  Years 

The  University  of  Michigan,  pioneer  of  the 
State-supported  universities,  celebrated  its 
hundredth  birthday  in  June.  June  6,  1837, 
saw  the  meeting  at  Ann  Arbor  of  the  first 
board  of  regents  chosen  by  the  newly  ad¬ 
mitted  State  and  the  founding  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  development  of  State-supported 
higher  education  in  this  country  owes  much 
to  the  University  of  Michigan’s  pioneering  in 
offering  scientific  courses  and  the  first  teachers’ 
courses,  in  admitting  women  as  students,  as 
well  as  removing  its  governance  from  partisan 
political  control.  Michigan  differed  early 
from  the  universities  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
in  following  a  continental  rather  than  British 
pattern,  and  in  so  doing  greatly  influenced 
American  education.  Her  centenary  is  of 
national  interest. 

Ton  Million  for  ilcscarcli 

The  establishment  of  a  fund  understood  to 
be  about  $10,000,000  to  be  used  for  cancer 
research  has  been  announced  by  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  foundation  is  the  largest  ever 
made  to  Yale  for  scientific  research.  The 
deed  of  gift  provides  that,  if  and  when  the 
cancer  problem  is  solved,  the  foundation  is 
to  devote  its  time  to  other  unsolved  medical 
problems;  or,  if  the  governing  body  so  decides, 
to  unsolved  problems  in  other  fields  of  science. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf 

★ 

Iii  Educational  Research 

Comparing  .Marks 

Harl  R.  Douglas  and  N.  E.  Olson  have  made 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  marks  received  by 
boys  and  girls  in  high  school.  Comparisons 
were  made  using  pupils  equated  for  I.  Q.  for 
(a)  boys  in  classes  taught  by  men,  (b)  boys  in 
classes  taught  by  women,  (c)  girls  in  classes 
taught  by  men,  (d)  girls  in  classes  taught  by 
women.  This  study  is  reported  in  the  School 
Review  for  April  1937. 

Studied  Achievement 

W.  A.  Herr  studied  the  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  and  social  factors  for  pupils  who  had  been 
accelerated  in  junior  high  school.  This  was 
done  by  following  two  groups  of  pupils 
through  senior  high  school — the  one  an 
accelerated  group  in  junior  high  school  and 
the  other  group  consisting  of  pupils  who  had 


been  eligible  for  acceleration  but  who  due  to 
parental  objection,  were  not  accelerated. 
This  is  an  important  study,  since  it  deals 
with  a  very  practical  aspect  of  pupil  adjust¬ 
ment.  Many  problems  such  as  this  one 
require  periodical  investigation,  due  to  the 
advances  in  methods  of  study  available.  This 
study  is  reported  in  the  School  Review  for 
March  and  April  1937. 

M«>aKiiring  Attitudes 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  scales  designed  to  measure  atti¬ 
tudes.  It  has  been  assumed  for  most  of  these 
tests  that  there  is  a  high  correlation  between 
the  attitude  and  actual  behavior.  Without 
this  assumption  there  would  be,  of  course, 
little  reason  for  considering  such  scales  valid. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  behavior 
records  corresponding  to  the  attitudes  tested 
very  few  investigations  of  the  relationship 
have  been  attempted.  Stephen  Corey,  in  the 
April  1937  number  of  the  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology,  has  reported  an  attack  on 
this  problem.  He  finds  no  relation  between 
attitude  toward  cheating  in  class  and  actual 
cheating  in  class.  If  further  woik  on  a 
variety  of  attitudes  shows  the  same  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  attitude  and  overt  behavior 
radical  changes  in  both  measurement  and 
instruction  are  indicated. 

A«M‘oni|iliKlimont  4^uol:i 

Edward  Cureton  has  developed  an  accom¬ 
plishment  quotient  technic  which  does  not 
partake  of  many  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
accomplishment  quotient  as  originally  de¬ 
veloped.  The  A.  Q.  has  been  defined  as 
EA 

■ - Cureton  shows  that  through  the  use  of 

MA 

the  regressed  MA  a  much  more  accurate  A.  Q. 
results.  The  new  coefficient  is  abbreviated 
as  the  RAQ.  As  pointed  out,  however,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  intelligence  test  makers 
to  furnish  mental  ages  regressed  so  that  we 
get  the  educational  age  estimated  from  the 
mental  age.  The  formula  is  as  follows: 


bEA  ,M ,\MA  +  (MeA —  bfiA. MaMma) 

The  development  for  this  formula  is  reported 
in  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Education  for 
March. 

IHaKiiosinf*  Delinquency 

One  factor  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
is  the  early  identification  of  potential  de¬ 
linquents.  The  diagnosis  of  potential  de¬ 
linquency  upon  the  basis  of  a  single  or  very 
few  factors  has  been  the  ideal  to  which  re¬ 
search  workers  have  looked  forward.  How¬ 
ever,  more  and  more  it  is  realized  that  de¬ 
linquency  can  only  be  successfully  diagnosed 
by  a  fairly  complete  study  of  the  individual. 
One  area  of  this  diagnosis  is  the  personality 
of  the  child.  Melvin  Durea  reports  in  Child 
Development  for  June  1937  a  comparison  of  the 
interests,  worries,  fears,  likes,  etc.,  of  a  group 
of  young  delinquents  with  a  group  of  non¬ 
delinquents.  Important  differentiating  fac- 
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tors  are  found.  For  example,  the  likes  and 
interests  of  juvenile  offenders  are  mostly  of  a 
superficial  or  relatively  evanescent  nature, 
such  as  is  shown  by  their  pronounced  stressing 
of  circus,  movie  stars,  tap  dancing,  joy  riding, 
and  candy. 

David  Segel 

★ 

In  Other 

Government  Agencies 

Social  Security 

Approval  of  the  New  York  plan  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  recently  announced  by 
the  Social  Security  Board  aided  approximately 
65,500  children,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
New  York  State  officials. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  received,  the  Social 
Security  Board  estimated  that  1,716,900 
needy  persons  in  43  States  received  Federal, 
State,  and  local  aid  under  approved  public- 
assistance  plans  during  May.  Of  this  total 
1,323,000  were  needy  aged;  34,000,  needy 
blind;  and  359,900,  dependent  children. 

Reindeer  Service 

Administration  of  the  Alaska  Reindeer 
Service  was  transferred  July  1,  1937,  from  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  to  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  according  to  David  E.  Thomas,  Chief 
of  the  Alaska  Section.  The  Reindeer  Service, 
now  in  charge  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  reindeer,  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  from  its  inception  in  1S90  until 
November  1,  1929,  when  its  administration 
was  transferred  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska. 

Teachers  in  the  schools  for  natives  are 
required  as  a  part  of  their  official  duties  to 
act  as  local  supervisors  of  reindeer  herds  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  schools,  keep  records  of  own¬ 
ership  of  reindeer,  assist  in  their  distribution 
to  the  natives,  etc.,  since  these  teachers  are 
the  only  official  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  close  contact  with  the  Eskimos  in  their 
home  surroundings  and  are  in  a  position  to 
influence  and  guide  them. 

Enrollments: 

Enrollment  of  Indian  children  during  the 
last  school  year  was  as  follows: 


Local  public  schools _  50,  328 

Federal  day  schools _ _ _  10,  609 

Federal  reservation  boardin?  schools _  8,  509 

Federal  nonreservation  boarding  schools _  4, 192 

Mission,  private  and  State  day  schools _  1,455 

Mission,  private  and  State  boarding  schools _  6,  543 

Sanatorium  schools _ _  448 

Special  schools _  447 


Indian  Affairs 

Indian  Service  summer  schools  for  all 
classes  of  educational  personnel  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  Sequoyah, 
Okla.,  Wingate,  N.  Mex.,  and  Chilocco,  Okla., 
during  the  past  summer.  Courses  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education,  school 
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Archery,  Santa  Fe  Indian  School,  New 
Mexico. 


administration,  fine  arts,  pottery,  weaving, 
art  metal,  wrought  iron,  anthropology,  Indian 
lore,  social  problems,  health  education,  guid¬ 
ance,  philosophy  and  administration  of 
Indian  education,  etc.,  were  offered. 

Girls  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School,  New 
Mexico,  enjoy  a  full  program  of  planned 
intramural  and  interclass  sports.  In  the 
autumn  there  is  volley  ball,  speed  ball,  and 
groups  in  hiking  or  tumbling.  Winter  brings 
basket  ball,  goal-throwing  contests,  ring 
tennis,  and  tap  dancing.  Soft  ball,  archery, 
tennis,  track,  and  horseshoe  pitching  are 
part  of  the  spring  sports  program. 

Margaret  F.  Ryan 

★ 

In  Other  Countries 

A  Community  School 

The  Lago  Community  School  on  the  Island 
of  Aruba  in  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  is  an 
11-teacher  institution  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  200  children  of  the  American  and  English 
employees  of  an  American  oil  company  which 
has  built  on  Aruba  the  largest  crude  oil 
refinery  in  the  world.  The  Netherlands  West 
Indies  government  permits  the  school  to 
operate  as  a  private  institution  without 
restriction  and  all  the  instruction  is  in  English 
though  the  official  language  is  Dutch,  and 
Papiamento  is  commonly  spoken  on  the 
island. 

The  school  is  organized  on  the  six-six  plan 
used  in  the  United  States.  The  teachers  are 
recruited  from  this  country  and  all  of  them 
hold  college  or  university  degrees  and  have 
excellent  experience  records.  In  the  student 
body,  30  States  and  12  foreign  countries  are 
represented.  The  science  department  of  the 
school  presents  unusual  opportunities.  Chem¬ 
istry  and  physics  are  linked  closely  with  the 
research  and  inspection  laboratories  of  the 
refinery.  For  biology  Aruba  offers  many 
forms  of  tropical  animal  life.  The  school  lab¬ 
oratory  has  a  collection  of  several  hundred 
specimens  of  land  and  marine  forms.  Ath¬ 


letics,  particularly  swimming,  dramatics,  and 
social  life  are  all  included  in  the  school’s 
activities.  The  “Pan-O-Ram”  published  by 
the  students,  is  an  unusually  interesting  and 
attractive  journal. 

Studios  [Manned 

The  International  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  recently  published  a 
study  entitled  “The  Inspection  of  Instruction” 
(L’lnspection  de  l’Enseignement).  The  study 
is  made  up  of  replies  to  a  questionnaire  that 
was  sent  to  the  Ministries  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  39  countries.  It  covers  primary, 
secondary,  vocational,  and  higher  education. 
The  first  part  is  a  general  survey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion;  the  second  part  a  study  by  countries. 

For  the  coming  year  the  Bureau  plans  at 
least  two  studies,  one  on  the  salaries  of 
primary  school  teachers,  and  the  other  on 
textbooks  used  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  stud}7  of  teachers’  salaries  is 
being  made  in  collaboration  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Announcement  (rum  France 

Students  of  modern  education  and  of  the 
history  of  education,  and  many  college  regis¬ 
trars  should  be  interested  in  an  announcement 
from  France  that  J.  -B.  Piobetta,  director  of 
the  central  service  of  examinations  of  the 
baccalaureate  of  the  University  of  Paris,  has 
just  published  a  1,040-page  work  on  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  of  secondary  education.  Because 
of  his  position,  M.  Piobetta  had  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  in  writing  such  a  study.  That  the 
subject  is  of  much  importance,  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  rector  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris  in  one  of  his  public  addresses  spoke  of 
the  baccalaureate  as  “the  most  popular  insti¬ 
tution  in  France  and  one  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  traits  of  our  national  fife.”  Foreigners 
sometimes  say  that  acquiring  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  is  one  of  the  main  industries  of  the 
French  people. 

According  to  the  reviews,  M.  Piobetta’s 
book  has  two  parts:  Documentary  and  crit¬ 
ical.  The  former  gives  the  programs  and  leg¬ 
islation  of  the  baccalaureate  from  the  decree 
of  March  17,  1808,  to  the  proposed  legislation 
placed  before  Parliament  on  March  5,  1937. 
The  critical  section  deals  with  the  pedagogical, 
political,  and  social  questions  connected  with 
the  baccalaureate  and  proposes  solutions  of 
certain  difficulties. 

One  review  states: 

“The  heads  of  educational  institutions  in 
foreign  countries  whose  diplomas  admit  to 
higher  studies  and  are  accepted  by  the  French 
universities  as  equivalent  to  the  baccalaureate, 
will  find  in  this  book  information  that  is  indis- 
pensible  to  them.  They  will  be  able  from  now 
on  to  know  more  precisely  the  value  of  the 
baccalaureate  and  to  set  up  an  exact  compari¬ 
son  between  the  French  diploma  and  the 
diploma  of  their  country.” 

The  work  is  entitled  “Le  Baccalaureat”  and 
is  published  by  J.  -B.  Bailliere  et  Fils,  Paris. 

James  F.  Abei. 
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Congress,  in  1867,  established  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  "collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories”;  to  "diffuse  such  information 
as  shall  aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems”;  and  "otherwise  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.”  To  diffuse  expeditiously  information  and 
facts  collected,  the  Office  of  Education  publishes 
SCHOOL  LIFE,  a  monthly  service,  September 
through  June.  SCHOOL  LIFE  provides  a  national 
perspective  of  education  in  the  United  States. 


Order  its  service  for  1  year  by  sending  §1.00  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  foreign  countries, 
$1.45  a  year.  On  all  orders  for  100  copies  or  more 
to  be  sent  to  one  address,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  allows  a  discount  of  25  percent.  Enter 
subscriptions  also  through  magazine  dealers.  Send 
all  editorial  communications  pertaining  to  SCHOOL 
LIFE  to  Editorial  Division,  Office  of  Education, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  printing  of  SCHOOL  LIFE  has 
been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 


Radcliffe  Camera,  Bodleian  Library. 


"to  *  ★  An  analysis  of  the  current  situation 
in  American  higher  education  read¬ 
ily  reveals  certain  problems  upon 
which  the  experience  of  foreign  uni¬ 
versities  should  shed  light.  Among  these 
problems  none  is  more  fundamental  than  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  control  and  support 
of  colleges  and  universities.  In  the  United 
States,  every  college  or  university  is  chartered 
by  one  of  the  48  States  or  Territories.  The 
granting  of  this  charter  presupposes  the 
State’s  interest  in  the  purposes  for  which  the 
institution  is  maintained,  and  carries  with  it 
the  implied  responsibility  of  the  State  to  see 
that  the  institution  accomplishes  its  purpose. 

Too  often,  in  actual  practice,  the  State  has 
not  assumed  fully  its  responsibility.  Colleges 
have  been  chartered  with  little  regard  for  the 
financial  support  required  to  maintain  them 
adequately.  No  standards  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  State,  in  many  cases,  to  assure 
the  students  and  their  parents  that  the  work- 
done  at  the  chartered  college  is  of  high  quality. 
Colleges  have  been  empowered  by  their  State 
charters  to  grant  degrees,  but  the  State  has 
not  fixed  the  minimum  requirements  for  those 
degrees.  Consequently,  a  given  degree  means 
very  different  achievements  depending  upon 
the  college  which  grants  it. 

Coincident  with  this  rather  loose  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  State  to  higher  education,  the 
church  has  been  active  in  both  the  control 
and  the  support  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Many  church  denominations  with  commend¬ 
able  zeal  established  colleges  as  part  of  the 
frontier  development  as  the  country  expanded. 
The  financial  load  imposed  by  these  colleges 
upon  many  of  the  denominations  has  proved 
too  heavy  and  the  church  has  had  to  curtail, 
if  not  to  terminate,  its  support.  At  the  same 
time  the  States  have  built  up  State-supported 
universities  and  colleges  so  that  students  are 
unwilling  to  pay  the  increased  tuition  fees 
required  by  these  church-controlled  colleges. 
To  further  complicate  the  problem  of  these 
church-controlled  colleges,  local  communities 
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THE  STATE  AND  STANDARDIZATION 


in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  are  establishing 
junior  colleges  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system. 

Parallel  with  this  growth  of  church- 
controlled  colleges  and  universities,  the 
States  have  chartered  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  under  the  control  of  corporations. 
These  are  in  charge  of  self-perpetuating 
boards.  These  boards  have  depended  upon 
securing  endowments  to  help  support  the 
institutions.  While  endowments  have  been 
bestowed  generously  upon  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  many  colleges  have  not  shared 
proportionately  in  them  and  now  find  the 
problem  of  adequate  financing  increasingly 
serious. 

Direct  Relation 

Even  the  colleges  and  universities  organ¬ 
ized  and  developed  under  State  control  and 
support  have  not  always  been  safeguarded 
by  adequately  defined  standards.  The  States 
in  many  cases  have  appeared  to  assume  that 
colleges  and  universities  need  little  State 
standardization.  States  have  been  willing 
to  charter  both  publicly  controlled  and  pri¬ 
vately — or  church — controlled  colleges  and 
universities  without  adequate  assurances  of 
their  financial  support.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  State  from  early  in  American 

FIRST  IN  SERIES 

The  author  of  this  article  recently 
represented  the  Office  of  Education 
at  European  conferences.  School  Life 
asked  I)r.  Kelly  to  write  a  special  series 
of  articles  based  upon  his  observations 
abroad.  This  is  the  first  of  the  series. 
The  Line  Between  Secondary  and  Higher 
Education  will  he  the  title  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  article;  and  Higher  Education  and 
Nationalism  will  he  the  title  for  Decem¬ 
ber. — Edi  tor. 


history  has  assumed  quite  full  responsibility 
for  the  support  and  standardization  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
quality  of  the  educational  work  done  in 
colleges  and  universities,  as  in  all  schools, 
bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  financial  support 
available.  States  are  becoming  more  gener¬ 
ally  conscious  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  work  done  in  the  colleges,  whether 
these  colleges  are  controlled  by  the  State,  by 
the  church,  or  bv  a  private  corporation.  This 
growth  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  has  been 
fostered  no  doubt  by  the  excellent  services  of 
regional  standardizing  associations  which  now 
operate  in  all  the  States.  The  associations 
are  voluntary  agencies  through  which  colleges 
in  a  given  region  cooperate  in  establishing 
standards  on  the  basis  of  which  colleges  are 
accredited,  or  by  omission  from  the  lists,  non- 
accredited.  States  are  being  made  thus 
aware  that  institutions  which  by  charter 
they  have  given  a  legal  right  to  grant  degrees 
are  below  standards  fixed  by  extra-legal  volun¬ 
tary  associations.  The  work  done  at  these 
nonaccredited  but  chartered  colleges  is  refused 
recognition  by  other  colleges  in  the  same 
State,  as  well  as  by  colleges  in  other  States. 

Finally  the  reciprocal  relations  which  should 
exist  among  the  several  States  with  respect  to 
college  degrees  and  licenses  to  practice  the 
many  professions  dependent  upon  these  col¬ 
lege  degrees,  is  directly  involved.  From  every 
point  of  view  it  is  desirable  to  facilitate  the 
freest  movement  from  State  to  State  of  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  men  and  women.  This  can 
occur  only  when  degrees  have  a  more  or  less 
common  significance  from  State  to  State. 

Similarly,  it  is  important  that  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  respect  the  degrees  granted  by  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Since  standards  in 
education  are  a  State,  rather  than  a  Federal 
responsibility  in  the  United  States,  our  em¬ 
barrassed  cultural  and  professional  relations 
with  other  countries  further  emphasize  the 
need  of  the  more  serious  consideration  by  the 
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by  the  University  of  London.  This  became 
at  once  a  recognized  degree,  and  the  colleges 
which  prepared  for  its  examinations  had  a 
goal  and  a  standard  to  guide  their  efforts. 

This  plan  proved  to  be  both  a  stimulus  and 
a  safeguard  to  the  development  of  universities 
outside  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Institu¬ 
tions  which  could  see  the  possibilities  of 
meeting  the  requirements  set,  could  attract 
both  students  and  professors.  The  degree 
was  an  honorable  one  from  the  start.  An 
institution  would  naturally  limit  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  to  those  branches  of  college  work  for 
which  it  could  properly  equip  itself.  To  have 
students  in  considerable  numbers  fail  on  the 
examinations  would  naturally  deter  other 
students  from  pursuing  similar  courses  at 
that  institution.  Therefore,  high  standards 
of  work  were  assured. 


States  of  the  quality  of  work  done  by  institu¬ 
tions  which  they  charter  and  to  which  they 
thus  give  the  legal  right  to  grant  degrees.1 

This  analysis  will  suffice  to  explain  why  the 
problem  of  the  State’s  relation  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion  was  made  one  of  the  questions  to  discuss 
with  representatives  of  English  universities. 
LTniversit.ies  have  been  maintained  in  England, 
and  their  standards  jealously  safeguarded  for 
centuries. 

England 

For  more  than  500  years  the  only  universi¬ 
ties  in  England  with  authority  to  grant  de¬ 
grees  were  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
During  the  centuries  preceding  1825,  when 
some  new  need  in  the  field  of  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  education  was  felt  which  was  not  being 
met  by  these  universities,  a  new  college  might 
be  established  within  either  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge,  but  not  a  separate  institution  else¬ 
where.  Thus  these  two  universities  came  to 
comprise  many  colleges,  each  having  consider¬ 
able  autonomy  with  respect  to  purpose  and 
curricula.  The  universities,  however,  rather 
than  the  constituent  colleges,  awarded  the 
degrees. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
I  care  to  point  for  experience  bearing  upon  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  higher  education.  It 
was  inevitable  that  a  time  would  come  when 
these  two  universities  would  prove  inadequate 
to  meet  the  higher  education  needs  of  England 
and  Wales.  A  century  ago  the  pressure  to 
charter  universities  in  other  communities 
began  to  be  irresistible.  Instruction  in  insti¬ 
tutions  above  secondary  school  level  was  being 
given  in  such  centers  as  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Manchester,  and  Sheffield.  But  these  insti¬ 
tutions  were  not  empowered  to  grant  degrees. 
England  faced  the  alternatives  of  chartering 
numerous  other  universities  with  power  to 
grant  degrees,  or  finding  some  other  method 
of  satisfying  the  demands  of  these  populous 
communities  for  university  facilities. 

It  was  clear  that  no  university  or  college 
could  build  itself  up  through  the  necessary 

1  There  will  be  published  in  an  early  issue  of  School  Life 
an  account  of  the  spurious  degrees  being  granted  by  diploma 
mills  in  this  counfry. 
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first  struggling  years  without  the  right  to 
grant  degrees,  or  without  some  other  sort  of 
State  recognition.  Without  such  State  recog¬ 
nition,  students  and  professors  were  unwilling 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  institution. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  students  and  pro¬ 
fessors,  creditable  college  work  could  not  be 
developed.  The  issue  was  exactly  the  same 
as  faced  the  several  States  of  the  United  States 
during  the  latter  three  quarters  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  way  the  issue  was  met 
in  the  LTnited  States  was  to  charter  each  col¬ 
lege  and  give  it  the  right  to  grant  degrees. 
This  was  done  without  serious  consideration 
of  the  likelihood  of  these  colleges  soon  attain¬ 
ing  to  creditable  standards  of  work. 

University  of  London 

In  England  the  issue  was  met  differently. 
There  a  single  university  was  chartered  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1836  with  authority  to 
grant  degrees  for  educational  work  pursued 
in  any  of  these  populous  centers.  That 
university  was  the  University  of  London. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  degree-granting  uni¬ 
versity  without  the  expectation  that  it  would 
be  responsible  for  any  instruction  itself. 
It  was  to  be  an  examining  body  for  students 
pursuing  instruction  anywhere.  For  70  years 
after  its  founding,  the  University  of  London 
had  only  this  so-called  external  function. 
Students  pursuing  their  studies  at  any 
college  were  entitled  to  try  the  examinations 
set  by  the  University  of  London.  If  they 
were  successful,  they  were  granted  a  degree 


Significant  Steps 

This  point  is  important.  The  contention 
urged  by  almost  every  non-accredited  college 
in  the  United  States  today  is  involved.  Say 
these  colleges:  “If  standards  such  as  are  now 
imposed  upon  us  by  standardizing  agencies 
had  been  imposed  upon  Harvard,  or  Princeton, 
or  Oberlin,  during  the  early  years  of  their  ex¬ 
istence,  they  would  have  perished.  We  are 
caught  in  the  vicious  circle.  Without  being 
accredited,  we  cannot  obtain  students  and 
funds.  Without  students  and  funds,  we  can¬ 
not  reach  the  standards  recjuired  for  accredit- 
ment.”  This  contention  constitutes  a  gen¬ 
uine  problem.  England  found  a  way  to  en¬ 
courage  new  colleges  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  to  high  standards.  The  plan  there  fol¬ 
lowed  is  worthy  of  careful  study  by  those 
seeking  a  solution  for  the  problem  in  many 
American  States. 

Three  significant  steps  have  followed  the 
inauguration  of  the  plan  in  England.  First, 
colleges  sought  and  obtained  charters  author¬ 
izing  the  name  “university  college”,  even 
though  such  chartering  did  not  carry  with  it 
the  right  to  grant  degrees.  It  merely  meant 
that  the  State  acknowledged  the  need  for  a 
college  in  the  given  location,  which  should 
offer  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  exami¬ 
nations  given  by  the  University  of  London. 
Even  that,  however,  served  as  a  check  upon 
the  promiscuous  creation  of  institutions  be¬ 
yond  the  needs  of  the  people.  Such  chartered 
institutions  could  make  their  claims  for  finan¬ 
cial  aid  before  the  University  Grants  Com- 
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mittee,  while  non  chartered  institutions  could 
not.  There  was  also  implied  in  such  char¬ 
tering,  the  assurance  that  the  institution 
could  expect  in  due  time  to  take  the  second 
step  in  university  development,  described  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

The  second  step  which  followed  naturally 
from  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
London  was  that  the  stronger  ones  of  these 
university  colleges,  fostered  by  the  examina¬ 
tions  set  by  the  University  of  London,  grew  to 
full  university  status.  In  due  time  they 
sought  from  the  Privy  Council  the  right  to 
grant  their  own  degrees  and  thus  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  independent  universities.  They  had 
passed  through  the  trial  period,  had  built  up 
their  facilities,  had  demonstrated  their 
strength,  and  now  asked  for  the  regular 
charter  which  would  put  them  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

Ten  Un  i  versi  I  i es 

One  by  one  these  charters  have  been  granted 
until  England  now  has  in  addition  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  10  universities  with  independ¬ 
ent  status,  setting  their  own  examinations  and 
granting  their  own  degrees.  There  are  still 
three  university  colleges  chartered  to  give 
collegiate  instruction,  but  using  the  examina¬ 
tions  set  by  the  University  of  London  because 
they  have  no  authority  to  grant  degrees. 

The  third  step  is  the  development  of  the 
internal  instruction  division  of  the  University 
of  London.  Obviously,  a  great  city  like 
London  has  need  for  a  wide  variety  of  collegi¬ 
ate  institutions.  These  developed  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  external  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London,  some  chartered  and 
some  not.  As  time  went  on,  the  need  for 
coordination  was  felt.  Overlapping  among 
institutions  was  not  only  proving  expensive 
but  was  tending  to  undermine  standards. 
Consequently,  many  of  these  institutions 
sought  closer  affiliation  with  the  LTniversity 


of  London,  with  a  view  to  making  a  more 
unified  institution  to  serve  the  city’s  univer¬ 
sity  needs. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  University  of 
London  about  30  years  ago  began  to  develop 
its  internal  structure,  much  like  any  other  of 
the  chartered  universities  of  England.  It 
now  consists  not  only  of  a  number  of  affiliated 
collegiate  institutions  having  more  or  less 
autonomous  rights,  but  also  of  certain  institu¬ 
tions,  particularly  those  of  a  graduate  and 
research  nature,  which  have  no  other  govern¬ 
ing  body  than  the  University  of  London. 
At  present  there  is  nearing  completion  on  its 
Russell  Square  campus  a  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture,  a  real  skyscraper  from  the  point  of  view 
of  London  architecture,  to  house  activities 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  University 
of  London  in  essentially  the  same  sense  as 
any  English  university  controls  its  instruction. 

Therefore,  the  University  of  London  is 
serving  to  systematize  and  unify  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  higher  education  in  the  city,  as  well 
as  to  stimulate  and  standardize  by  its  external 
examinations  the  development  of  universities 
in  the  other  populous  centers  throughout 
England. 

Account  Suggestive 

This  account  of  England’s  method  of  devel¬ 
oping  her  universities  with  a  minimum  of 
centralized  control,  yet  with  a  guarantee  of 
high  standards  of  collegiate  work,  has  been 
necessarily  very  brief.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
suggestive,  however,  for  those  educational 
leaders  in  the  United  States  who  feel  that  the 
States  cannot  indefinitely  neglect  their  obli¬ 
gation  to  assure  satisfactory  standards  of 
work  at  the  colleges  which  they  charter. 
The  problem  is  how  to  save  the  good  in  the 
colleges  they  have  chartered,  foster  their 
proper  development,  and  yet  discourage,  if 
not  prevent,  their  offering  work  of  non¬ 
standard  grade.  For  the  State  to  provide 
for  some  examining  agency  competent  to 
identify  high  quality  of  work  would  give 
students,  faculty  and  public  a  confidence  in 
the  standing  of  any  institution  whose  students 
met  the  tests.  This  confidence  would  provide 
a  foundation  upon  which  the  institution  could 
build  both  a  financial  and  an  educational  struc¬ 
ture  such  as  to  merit  independent  aecredit- 
ment  later  on. 

Systematic  Developmen l 

It  might  appear  to  some  States  that  such  an 
examining  agency  should  not  be  set  up  in 
each  State  separately.  Such  a  function 
might  be  delegated  by  the  State  to  some 
regional  or  national  agency,  and  the  State 
be  guided  in  its  chartering  of  colleges  by  its 
findings.  Under  such  arrangement  the  State 
would  be  assuming  the  responsibility  for  a 
systematic  development  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  high  quality,  even  though  it 
delegated  the  standardizing  function  to  some 
agency  outside  its  borders. 


Education  Publications 
Available 

Safety  and  Health  of  the  School  Child, 
Subject  Registrations  in  Private  High  Schools 
and  Academies,  Insurance  and  Annuity  Plans 
for  College  Staffs,  Student  Health  Services  in 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  Per  Capita 
Costs  in  City  Schools,  and  Conditions  and 
Developments  in  Rural  and  Other  Sparsely 
Settled  Areas  are  among  titles  to  be  found  in 
the  list  of  Office  of  Education  publications 
issued  during  recent  months: 

Insurance  and  Annuity  Plans  for  College 
Staffs.  By  Sherman  E.  Flanagan.  Bulletin, 
1937,  No.  5.  Price,  10  cents. 

The  purposes  of  this  study  are:  (1)  To  describe  and  com¬ 
pare  the  various  insurance  and  annuity  plans  suitable  for 
college  staffs;  (2)  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  have  availed  themselves  of  these  devices 
for  the  financial  security  and  social  betterment  of  their  em¬ 
ployees;  and  (3)  to  show  the  principal  features  of  existing 
plans  or  systems  that  seem  to  be  most  feasible  for  institu¬ 
tional  adoption  and  most  attractive  for  employees’  partici¬ 
pation. 

Student  Health  Services  in  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education.  By  James  Frederick 
Rogers,  M.  D.  Bulletin,  1937,  No.  7.  Price, 
10  cents. 

Data  on  previous  student  health  surveys  and  on  present- 
day  practices  in  colleges  and  universities,  teachers  colleges, 
junior  colleges,  and  professional  and  technical  schools. 

Trends  in  Secondary  Education.  By  Carl 
A.  lessen,  and  others.  Bulletin,  1937,  No.  2, 
Chapter  II  of  Volume  I.  Price,  10  cents. 

A  discussion  of  significant  movements  and  undertakings 
in  the  field  of  secondary  education  during  the  biennium 
1934-36.  Special  sections  on  exceptional  pupils,  vocational 
education,  small  high  schools,  tests  and  measurements,  and 
guidance  were  prepared  by  other  Office  of  Education  spe¬ 
cialists. 

Review  of  Conditions  and  Developments 
in  Education  in  Rural  and  Other  Sparsely 
Settled  Areas.  By  Katherine  M.  Cook, 
and  others.  Bulletin,  1937,  No.  2,  Chapter 
V  of  Volume  I.  Price,  10  cents. 

The  significance  of  education  in  these  areas,  the  State  and 
the  rural  schools,  organization  for  local  administration  and 
support,  and  some  newer  practices  in  education  outside  of 
cities  (school  buildings,  forums  in  rural  communities,  and 
provisions  for  exceptional  children)  are  the  four  major  sec¬ 
tions  into  which  the  material  in  this  bulletin  is  divided. 

State  Library  Agencies  as  Sources  of 
Pictorial  Material  for  Social  Studies. 
By  Effie  G.  Bathurst,  Elias  Katz,  and  Edith 
A.  Lathrop.  Leaflet  No.  31.  Price,  5  cents. 

Mounted  pictures,  commercial  collections  of  pictures, 
books  and  periodicals,  stereoscopic  views  and  stereoscopes, 
magazine  and  newspaper  clippings,  and  photographs  of 
pictorial  material  too  valuable  to  lend  are  among  the  kinds 
of  material  available  from  the  29  agencies  listed  in  this  leaflet. 

Essentials  in  Home  and  School  Coopera¬ 
tion.  By  Ellen  C.  Lombard.  Leaflet  No. 
35.  Price,  5  cents. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  school  administrators  have  resources 
which  make  them  mutually  helpful  in  considering  the  welfare 

{Concluded  on  page  BJf) 
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Historic  College  of  William  and  Mary 

by  K.  J.  Hoke,  Dean 


★  ★  ★  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  of 
England  on  February  8th,  1693, 
granted  a  charter  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  Virginia.  This  charter  named  as  the 
first  president,  James  Blair,  then  Commissary 
in  Virginia  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
foundation  of  the  first  building — the  main  or 
college  building,  which  was  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  was  laid  in  1695. 

The  instruction  of  the  college  as  indicated 
in  the  charter  w  as  divided  into  four  schools: 

First,  an  ordinary  common  school  in  which 
the  children  of  Indian  tribes  were  to  be  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Second,  a  grammar  school  in  which  Latin 
and  Greek  were  taught  to  boys  who  were 
preparing  to  enter  the  school  of  philosophy. 

Third,  a  philosophy  school  in  which  was 
taught  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
moral  philosophy.  This  school  would  corre¬ 
spond  today  to  the  present  4  years  of  college. 

Fourth,  a  divinity  school  in  which  was 
taught  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

The  administration  of  the  college  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  president  and  six  professors — 
two  from  the  divinity  school,  two  from  the 
philosophy  school,  the  master  of  the  common 
school,  and  the  master  of  the  grammar  school. 

On  December  5,  1776,  five  students  of  the 
college  established  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
and  in  1779  the  college  became  a  university. 
At  this  time  the  honor  system  was  founded, 
and  the  elective  system  of  study  was  in¬ 
troduced. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  a  student  at  the 
college  from  1760  to  1762,  exercised  much 
influence  in  determining  the  policies  of  this 
institution. 

His  autobiography  carries  the  following 
interesting  statement: 

“On  the  1st  of  June,  1779,  1  was  appointed 
(elected)  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  retired  from  the  legislature.  Being 
elected  also  one  of  the  Visitors  of  Wm.  and 
Mary  College,  a  self-electing  body,  I  effected 
during  my  residence  in  Williamsburg  that 
year,  a  change  in  the  organization  of  that 
institution  by  abolishing  the  Grammar  School, 
and  the  two  professorships  of  Divinity  and 
Oriental  languages,  and  substituting  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Law  and  Police,  one  of  Anatomy, 
Medicine  and  Chemistry,  and  one  of  Modern 
Languages;  and  the  charter  confining  us  to 
six  professorships,  we  added  the  law  of  Nature 
and  Nations,  and  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  duties 
of  the  Moral  professor,  and  Natural  history 
to  those  of  the  professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  philosophy.” 

On  account  of  lack  of  funds  the  college 
was  closed  in  1881.  In  1888,  it  was  reopened 
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with  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State 
and  Lyon  G.  Tyler  was  chosen  president. 

In  1918,  under  an  act  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  the  college  opened  its  doors  to 
women  students.  In  1919,  after  31  years  of 
service,  Lyon  G.  Tyler  became  president 


emeritus  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  A.  C. 
Chandler.  In  1934,  President  Chandler  died 
and  John  Stewart  Bryan  became  president; 
the  twentieth  president  of  the  college. 

The  college  now  has  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  1,250. 
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Safety  and  Health  for  the  School  Year 

by  James  Frederick  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Consultant  in  Hygiene,  Office  of  Education 


★  ★  ★  Much  has  been  said  in  the  past 
century  regarding  the  importance 
of  the  health  of  the  school  child,  but 
practice  in  this  field  often  lags 
behind  theory.  Conditions  and  activities  per¬ 
taining  to  the  preser\  ation  or  promotion  of  the 
health  of  the  school  child  and  of  his  teacher 
fall  under  several  headings.  If  so  classed  for 
description,  their  interrelation  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

Sanitation.  Cleanliness,  temperature,  ven¬ 
tilation,  lighting,  seating,  and  means  for  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness  have  a  bearing  from  day  to 
day  on  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  child 
and  on  his  ability  for  work  in  the  classroom. 
There  is  also  an  indirect  relation  to  health,  for 
we  learn  more  by  example  than  by  precept. 
The  school  should  be  an  example  of  sanitary 
housekeeping.  Instruction  concerning  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness  is  largely  wasted  if  there  is  no 
wash  basin,  soap,  nor  towels  with  which  to 
practice  what  is  preached.  Given  the  where¬ 
withal  for  sanitary  living,  the  condition  of  the 
outfit  from  day  to  day  depends  much  upon 
the  janitor  and  the  janitor  must  cooperate 
fully  with  the  teacher  in  training  the  child  in 
hygienic  practices.  Without  such  aid,  her 
lessons  in  cleanliness  must  be  taken  by  the 
thinking  child  with  a  grain  of  salt,  or  as  just  so 
much  "school  work.” 

Safety.  Not  only  should  risk  from  fire  or 
from  other  dangers  in  the  school  plant  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  safety  in  going  to 
and  from  school  and  instruction  in  safety 
practices  in  the  home  fall  into  the  province 
of  education  in  the  modern  school. 

School  feeding.  The  feeding  of  the  school 
child  becomes  a  necessary  feature  in  many 
schools.  At  least  a  noon  meal  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  who  cannot  return  home  at 
noon.  But  school  feeding  falls  far  short  of  its 
possibilities  if  the  food  is  not  wisely  selected 
and  if  the  common  rules  of  cleanliness  are  not 
insisted  upon.  Not  only  does  the  school  meal 
support  or  weaken  the  health  lessons  of  the 
classroom  but  it  lessens  or  increases  the 
expenditures  of  time  and  money  on  the  part 
of  the  dental  department  of  the  schools 
Dietitian,  dentist,  dental  hygienist,  home 
economist,  and  health  teacher  may  mutually 
assist  each  other  in  the  matter  of  school  feed¬ 
ing,  while  in  the  background  the  sanitary 
equipment  of  the  school  with  its  janitorial 
service  and  even  the  laboratory  services  of 
the  city  health  department  (in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  food  handlers)  are  essential  to  com¬ 
plete  effectiveness  in  protecting  and  promot¬ 
ing,  through  school  feeding,  the  health  of  the 
child. 


Health  service.  The  systematic  examina¬ 
tion  of  school  children  by  physicians  for  signs 
of  communicable  disease  was  introduced  30 
years  ago  when  the  health  commissioner  of 
Boston  appointed  50  “medical  visitors” 
whose  business  was  to  inspect  “all  children 
thought  by  their  teachers  to  be  ailing.” 
Later  it  became,  by  law  in  most  States,  the 
business  of  the  teacher  or  school  physician  to 
look  for  defects  of  vision,  hearing  or  other 
organic  conditions  interfering  with  school 
work. 


In  many  schools,  considerable  machinery 
has  grown  up  which  is  too  often  looked  upon 
as  functioning  fairly  independent  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  daily  activities  of  the  school.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  recall  that  the  first  school  medical 
officers  examined  “all  children  thought  by 
their  teachers  to  be  ailing.”  Diseases  and 
defects  do  not  delay  their  appearance  until 
the  day  on  which  the  school  physician  makes 
his  annual,  or  biennial,  or  triennial  routine 
examination  of  the  child.  The  school  physi¬ 
cians  consulted  by  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  in  regard  to  needed  State  legislation  were 
unanimous  in  recommending  as  fundamental 
for  an  adequate  medical  inspection  service, 
the  training  of  teachers  in  the  observation  of 
children  for  gross  physical  defects  and  for 
signs  of  communicable  disease.  The  teacher, 
especially  the  elementary  teacher,  is  still  the 
first-line  worker  in  this  field.  The  routine 

Have  you  done  “those  things”  you  ought 
lo  have  done  in  order  to  make  your 
school  secure  and  sanitary?  Safety  and 
Health  of  the  School  Child,  Pamphlet 
No.  75,  written  by  Dr.  Rogers,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Office  of  Education,  serves 
as  a  means  of  measuring  your  efforts 
along  these  lines.  A  copy  may  he  had 
(10  cents  each)  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. — Editor. 


physical  examination  has  been  and  should  be 
used  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  child  in  his 
physical  make-up — in  the  fact  that  his  body 
is  a  physico-chemical  mechanism  affected  for 
good  or  ill  by  his  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
and  his  application  of  that  knowledge. 

The  dental  work  of  the  school  health  serv¬ 
ice,  as  already  noted,  is  intimately  related  to 
the  school  feeding  service  and  to  the  health 
instruction  offered  in  the  classrooms.  In  turn, 
the  dentist  and  dental  hygienist  fail  of  their 
full  function  if  they  are  not  centers  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  nutrition  and  in  human  physiology. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  school  children  have 
decayed  teeth  and  the  mere  filling  of  cavities 
or  the  use  of  a  tooth  brush  will  never  stop  the 
incidence  of  this  most  common  of  human 
diseases. 

It  does  no  good  merely  to  find  diseases 
or  defects  if  nothing  is  done  about  them. 
Parents  should  be  informed  concerning  such 
conditions,  and  urged  to  secure  adequate 
treatment  for  their  children. 

Health  instruction.  Health  inspiration  and 
health  instruction  are  not  the  monopoly  of 
one  set  of  school  agents  but  janitors,  dietitians, 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  may  impart, 
directly  or  indirectly,  information  influencing 
hygienic  living.  However,  in  the  elementary 
schools  it  is  the  prescribed  province  of  the 
classroom  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  the  few 
and  simple  practices  of  cleanliness,  of  regular 
and  right  feeding,  sleeping,  resting,  etc.  She 
has  abundant  laboratory  material  always  at 
hand  in  the  children  themselves  and  there  are 
many  books  and  other  sources  of  facts  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  In  high  schools  the  facts  of  physi¬ 
ology,  of  personal  hygiene,  and  of  home  and 
community  health  deserve  (if  health  is  as 
important  as  we  say  it  is)  a  thorough  presenta¬ 
tion,  with  a  full  equipment  of  apparatus  for 
demonstrat  ion.  It  would  seem  that  thorough¬ 
going  instruction  in  this  field  would  bear  most 
fruit  if  given  in  the  last  2  years  of  high  school. 
As  already  suggested,  however,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  present  facts  or  urge  practices 
which  are  not  made  practical,  or  would  seem 
to  be  contradicted,  by  the  conditions  in  lava¬ 
tories,  lunch  rooms,  swimming  pools,  or 
gymnasium. 

Physical  education.  Many  a  principal,  when 
asked  by  a  visitor  regarding  his  health  program, 
points  at  once  to  his  gymnasium  or  playground 
as  if  this  were  the  sole  source  of  inspiration  and 
training  in  hygiene.  The  word  “rose”  refers 
to  the  same  thing  today  as  it  did  50  years  ago, 
but  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
term  “physical  education.”  As  the  principal 
learned  about  it  from  the  pages  of  Herbert 
Spencer’s  classic  essay,  physical  education 
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meant  everything  bearing  on  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  individual. 

Today  the  term  “physical  education”  refers 
to  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  the  physical 
activities  of  the  playground,  gymnasium,  and 
pool. 

The  benefits  from  physical  education  have 
as  much  to  do  with  mental  satisfaction  and 
social  well-being  as  with  physical  health  (if 
they  can  be  separated)  and  this  should  be 
kept  in  mind  by  those  in  charge  of  such  work. 

Physical  activities  may  be  conducted  in 
hygienic  fashion  or  they  may  not.  Conditions 
for  play  may  be  healthful  or  harmful.  The 
physical  education  worker  depends  on  the 
janitorial  service  for  clean  floors  and  lockers 
to  prevent  skin  or  other  infections,  and  the 
physical  educator  himself  must  be  versed  in 
signs  of  overfatigue,  of  organic  weakness  or  of 
infection  lest  he  add  physical  insult  to  injury. 

Mental  hygiene.  Mental  hygiene  is  not  new 
to  the  school,  although  persons  specially 
trained  in  this  field  have  been  added  to  the 
school  staff.  The  problem  of  the  length  of  the 
school  day,  the  suitability  of  studies,  home 
study,  etc.,  are  ever  present.  Mental  adjust¬ 
ment  is  of  more  importance  for  physical 
health  of  the  school  child  than  we  usually 
dream.  Home  work  may  mean  happiness  or 
misery  according  as  it  is  suitable  or  impossible. 


Teacher's  health.  The  health  of  the  teacher 
deserves  full  attention,  for  we  can  only  expect 
her  to  do  her  best  work  when  she  is  in  her  best 
condition  for  that  work.  The  teacher  owes  it 
to  her  employers  to  keep  herself  in  good 
health,  but  both  physical  and  mental  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  school  beyond  her  control  may  war 
against  this,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  of  the  school  health  service  to  bring 
about  as  perfect  an  adjustment  as  possible. 
There  should  be  supervision  of  teacher  health 
as  well  as  of  student  health. 

School  and  home.  Attention  has  been  called 
to  the  intimate  relationship  and  interde¬ 
pendence  of  the  various  school  activities 
bearing  on  the  health  of  the  child,  but  most 
of  these  activities  fail  of  their  full  purpose  if 
there  is  not,  in  addition,  close  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  relationship  between  school  and  home. 
If  we  are  to  get  the  most  from  our  school 
medical  and  dental  service,  there  needs  to  be 
first-hand  contact  with  parents  by  having 


them  present  at  the  examination  of  the  child. 
The  physician  learns  much  about  the  child 
that  he  could  not  otherwise  know  and  the 
parents  are  instructed  directly  as  to  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  home  care,  or  medical 
attention,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
child. 

Health  lessons  taught  in  school  must  be 
practiced  in  the  home  and  they  go  for  naught 
unless  cooperation  by  the  home  permits  such 
practice. 

School  and  community.  If  there  is  need  of 
reciprocal  relations  between  school  and  home, 
the  fences  should  also  be  removed  between 
school  and  community  when  it  comes  to 
recreation.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  children 
for  an  hour  or  two  a  week  a  few  stunts  or 


•  RARIO  and 

Srliool  Scries  Increase 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  is  increasing 
the  number  of  broadcast  series  which  are 
planned  for  school  use.  Further  information 
regarding  them  may  be  obtained  from  Frank¬ 
lin  Dunham,  Educational  Director,  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Radio  City,  New  York. 

I.cai£iie  Offers  Biifiiriiiiitiun 

Technical  improvements  and  the  reductions 
in  the  price  of  equipment  are  among  the  fac¬ 
tors  prompting  more  schools  throughout  the 
country  to  make  motion  jvictures.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Visual  Instruction  Survey  revealed  that 
8,806  school  systems  owned  575  motion-picture 
projectors  in  1936.  Schools  not  only  make 
films  of  special  events  and  regular  school 
activities,  but  also  of  the  processes  involved 
in  learning  skill  subjects  such  as  manual  arts, 
physical  education,  and  typing.  Even  micro¬ 
scopic  films  are  being  produced  to  aid  in  the 
study  of  laboratory  topics.  Teachers  inter¬ 
ested  in  obtaining  information  regarding  suit¬ 
able  equipment,  costs,  etc.,  may  obtain  it  by 
addressing  Col.  Roy  W.  Winton,  Managing 
Director,  Amateur  Cinema  League,  420  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York. 

b-coiiiil  of  Proriiicf  ion 

Barrett  C.  Riesling,  well-known  writer  in 
the  field  of  motion  pictures,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  book  entitled,  Talking  Pictures:  How 
They  Are  Made,  and  How  to  Appreciate 
Them.  This  volume  contains  an  authentic 
and  fascinating  account  of  the  production  of 
theatrical  films,  written  in  a  style  that  is 
easily  understood  by  high-school  students. 
The  Johnson  Publishing  Co.  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  published  the  volume.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  them.  The 
Johnson  Publishing  Co.  also  announces  two 
books  on  radio  will  soon  be  released  of  interest 
to  schools.  The  first  is  intended  for  teachers 
and  deals  with  the  school  use  of  radio.  The 
second  tells  the  story  of  radio.  It  contains 
numerous  illustrations,  and  has  been  written 


games.  The  energies  of  the  child  which 
normally  flow  into  play  slop  over  daily  when¬ 
ever  there  is  opportunity,  and  not  from  “10 
to  10:45  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.”  There 
should  be  ample  opportunity  and  needed 
supervision  for  play  after  school  and  on 
Saturdays  and  in  summer  vacations. 

With  so  many  school  conditions  affecting, 
either  passively  or  actively,  the  health  of  the 
school  child  and  with  so  many  agents  whose 
activities  need  to  be  kept  in  relation  with  each 
other,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  need  in  a  city 
or  county  school  system,  not  only  of  trained 
directors  in  each  special  field,  but  of  a  direct¬ 
ing  and  coordinating  head,  fully  trained  in  all 
aspects  of  the  school  health  program  who  can 
make  the  most  of  all  the  existing  agencies. 


SCREEN 

to  answer  the  questions  on  radio  and  broad¬ 
casting  that  girls  and  boys  usually  ask. 

of  I.iici'iitui'O 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  announces  the 
publication  of  a  book  entitled,  Motion 
Pictures  in  Education:  A  Summary,  by  four 
well-known  authorities  in  the  field.  This 
volume  contains  a  digest  of  the  literature 
in  the  field,  and  should  be  of  service  to 
teachers. 

CSiicissu  AiinoiiiirciiieMt 

The  Fniversity  of  Chicago  Press  announces 
the  publication  of  two  new  books  on  the 
educational  use  of  radio  b3r  S.  E.  Frost,  Jr. 
One  is  called  Education’s  Own  Stations, 
and  includes  an  authentic  report  of  the  history 
and  work  of  the  educational  broadcasting 
stations  in  the  United  States.  The  other  is, 
Is  American  Radio  Democratic?  and  deals 
with  regulation  and  control  of  broadcasting, 
including  suggestions  with  a  view  to  making 
it  more  democratic. 

Cline  M.  Ivoon 

★  ★  ★ 

Coeducation  Celebrates 

The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  coedu¬ 
cation  and  of  college  education  for  women  was 
observed  at  Oberlin  College  (Ohio)  on  October 
8  by  the  dedication  of  a  new  architectural 
memorial  on  the  campus.  The  memorial, 
made  possible  by  a  gift,  wifi  take  the  form  of 
an  architectural  gateway  and  outdoor  theater 
to  be  erected  on  the  campus  where,  exactly 
100  years  ago,  the  first  four  women  in  the 
world  to  be  accepted  for  a  standard  college 
course,  matriculated  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  Their  entrance  into  Oberlin  College 
in  1837  was  the  beginning  of  college  education 
for  women  and  also  of  coeducation  on  the 
college  level. 
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WIII  Conferencia  Interamericana  de  Educacion” 

by  Katherine  M.  Cook,  Chief ‘  Special  Problems  Division 


TERCERA  CONFERENCIA  INTERAMERICANA  DE 
EDUCACION,  QUE  BAJO  EL  PATROCINIO  DEL 
GOBIERNO  DE  LA  REPUBLICA  MEXICANA  SE 
REUNIRA  EN  LA  CIUDAD  DE  MEXICO.  EL 
MES  DE  AGOSTO  DE  1937 

COMISION  ORGANIZADORA 

PRESIDENTE  HONORARIO: 

Sr.  Lie.  don  Gonialo  Vazquez  Vela,  Secretario  de  EcL- 
cacion  Publica  de  Mexico. 

MIEMBROS  HONORARIOS: 

Sr.  Prof,  don  Adolfo  Cienfuegos  y  Camus,  Embajadoi 
de  Mexico  en  Guatemala,  Presidente  que  fue  de  la 
Delegacion  Mexicana  a  la  II  Conferencia  Interame¬ 
ricana  de  Educacion,  celebrada  en  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Sr.  Dr.  don  Pedro  de  Alba,  ex  Director  de  la  Facultad 
de  Filosofia  y  Letras  y  de  la  Escuela  Nacional  Prc- 
paratoria  de  Mexico,  y  actual  Subdirector  de  la  Union 
Panamericana. 

PRESIDENTE  EFECTIVO 

Sr.  Lie.  Manuel  R.  Palacios,  Presidente  de  la  Comi- 
sion  Tecnica  Consultiva  de  la  Secretaria  de  Educacion 
Publica,  Profesor  de  la  Escuela  Nacional  de  Maestros 
y  de  la  Universidad  Obrera  de  Mexico. 
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A  page  from  the  official  program 


★  ★  ★  Representatives  from  22  American 
countries  participated  in  the  Third 
Inter- American  Conference  on  Ed¬ 
ucation,  held  in  the  handsome 
Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes,  Mexico  City,  from 
August  22  to  29,  inclusive.  Official  delegates, 
including  in  many  instances  the  Secretary  or 
Minister  of  Education  from  the  respective 
countries,  participated  in  two  types  of  sessions, 
plenary  and  committee.  The  plenary  sessions 
were  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the 
conference  elected  at  its  first  plenary  session 
while  each  committee  had  a  chairman  and 
secretary  selected  at  the  same  session. 
Spanish  was  the  language  used  in  all  sessions. 
Interpreters  were  furnished  for  the  delegates 
from  the  United  States  in  all  plenary  and  for 
such  of  the  committee  groups  as  seemed 
necessary. 

Fields  Considered 


mittee  on  maternal  and  pre-school  education. 
The  proceedings  of  this  section  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  are  probably  reasonably  representative 
of  those  of  other  groups.  A  brief  description 
of  them  may  serve  as  illustrative  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  all  of  them. 

A  number  of  important  papers  prepared  by 
persons  selected  by  the  organizing  committee 
were  read  and  discussed.  From  each  paper 
certain  conclusions  were  formulated  in  the 
committee  meeting,  then  voted  upon  and 
approved  or  rejected.  Those  approved  were 
reported  to  the  organizing  committee  and  then 
turned  over  to  a  committee  on  resolutions, 
whose  assignment  was  to  coordinate  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  all  committees  in  the  form  of  reso¬ 
lutions  for  presentation  to  the  next  plenary 
session  of  the  conference.  The  committees 
met  twice  each  day  during  the  first  five  days  of 
the  conference,  submitting  their  conclusions 
at  a  final  committee  conference.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  committee  prepared  the  final  report  of 
conclusions,  which  were  voted  seriatim  by  the 
conference  at  the  concluding  plenary  sessions 
when  all  resolutions  submitted  were  dis¬ 
cussed — some  at  considerable  length — and 
approved  or  rejected. 

Among  resolutions  which  aroused  consider¬ 
able  and  sometimes  strong  discussions  were 
those  concerned  with  the  proposed  liberation  of 
teachers  in  certain  American  countries  (not 
named)  who  are  imprisoned  because  of  politi¬ 
cal  beliefs;  one  approving  equal  pay  for  ecpial 
work  for  men  and  women  teachers;  one 
approving  the  establishment  of  special  schools 
for  workers  and  for  the  children  of  workers; 
one  presenting  a  request  for  a  textbook  on  the 
history  of  the  Americas  suitable  for  use  in  all 
the  American  countries. 

During  the  conference  many  courtesies 
were  extended  the  delegates  by  officials  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  generally  the  Secretariat 
of  Education.  Busses  or  taxicabs  took  the 
conferees  to  selected  schools  in  the  city  five 
of  the  conference  days.  Luncheon  was 


served  to  all  delegates  at  Xochimilco,  Mexi¬ 
co’s  unique  floating  gardens.  A  delightful 
reception  was  tendered  all  visitors  by  the 
two  national  offices,  the  Secretariat  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Impressive  Messagt>s 

The  closing  session  consisted  of  music  by 
an  orchestra  of  the  department  of  fine  arts; 
by  the  bands  del  Estado  Major,  and  a  soloist 
of  the  city;  addresses  by  the  president  of  the 
conference,  Senor  Palacios;  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  Sr.  Lie.  Vazques  Vela,  and  two  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  visiting  delegates.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  part  of  the  session  a  symbolic 
ballet  was  presented  representing  three  phases 
of  Mexico’s  history  during  and  following  the 
Revolution. 

The  addresses  at  the  closing  session  were 
of  special  interest.  Sr.  Palacios  said  among 
other  things: 

“We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  work, 
but  in  reality  to  the  beginning  of  what  must 
be  a  greater  work,  a  greater  and  more  ade¬ 
quate  response  of  education  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  aspira¬ 
tions  and  the  establishment  of  social  justice. 
For  education,  of  all  social  activities,  has  the 
mission  of  working  for  and  contributing 
directly  to  the  transformation  of  present 
society  and  the  construction  of  a  new  society 
on  the  basis  of  social  justice  and  brotherhood.” 

The  delegate  from  Cuba,  Senor  Fernando 
Sirgo,  Secretary  of  Education  for  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  gave  an  eloquent  address,  speaking 
for  visiting  delegates  as  well  as  for  those  from 
his  own  country.  He  said  in  part: 

“It  is  significant  that  throughout  the 
debates  in  the  sessions,  we  have  not  easily 
agreed  on  the  terms  of  some  resolutions,  but 
vre  have  in  each  case  agreed  on  the  principle, 
on  the  heart  of  each  resolution.  We  take 
with  us  for  the  education  of  our  countries, 
inspiration  and  the  assurance  that  here  in 

( Concluded  on  'page  46) 


Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes,  where  conference  sessions  were  held  in  Mexico. 


The  conference  group  was  divided  into 
nine  sections,  each  with  a  chairman  and 
secretary  selected  by  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee.  These  sections  considered  the  follow¬ 
ing  fields  of  education:  (1)  Maternal  and  pre¬ 
school  education,  (2)  primary  and  normal 
education,  (3)  secondary  education,  (4)  tech¬ 
nical  education,  (5)  university  education, 
(6)  workmen’s  education,  (7)  rural  education, 
(8)  education  of  indigenous  groups  and  other 
socially  backward  groups,  (9)  general  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  chairman  of  the  delegation  from  the 
United  States  was  made  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
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★  ★  ★ 

A  E 

Promoting  the  Cause  of 
Education 

ON  THE  EVE  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK,  it  is  especially  fitting  to 
announce  the  launching  by  the  Office  of  Education  of  an  undertaking  designed 
through  education  to  promote  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  our  neighbor 
nations. 

I  refer  to  the  coast -to-coast  radio  series,  ""Brave  New  World”,  which  will  begin 
the  night  of  November  1,  and  will  continue  lor  26  weeks,  over  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  network. 

"Brave  New  World”  will  present  in  dramatic  form  the  rise  of  Uatin-America 
and  the  forming  of  its  great  culture. 

This  friendly  demonstration  on  the  part  of  a  government  representing  130,000,000 
people  for  its  20  neighbor  republics,  extends  far  beyond  the  presentation  of  the 
broadcasts  on  the  air. 

As  educators,  we  can  appreciate,  and  must  impart  to  others,  the  deeper  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  "Brave  New  World.”  Back  of  each  program  brought  to  the  micro¬ 
phone  is  a  deej)  desire  to  perpetuate  the  friendship  cemented  at  the  Buenos  Aires 
Conference. 

"Brave  New  World”  is  a  sincere,  scholarly  effort  on  the  part  of  the  special 
staff  assembled  at  the  Office  of  Education  to  interpret  Latin-American  life  and 
culture  through  subject  matter  adapted  for  dramatic  presentation  on  the  air.  In 
this  effort  the  Office  of  Education  seeks  the  cooperation  of  school  officials,  teachers, 
and  leaders  in  every  civic  and  educational  organization. 

And  after  the  presentation  comes  still  another  task,  to  "follow  through”  - 
to  further,  through  printed  material,  study,  and  discussion,  and  by  other  means  to 
capitalize  the  interest  motivated  by  these  broadcasts. 

Out  of  such  an  attempt  it  is  possible  that  a  pattern  will  be  produced  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  international  friendship  which  the  world  may  well  note  and  follow. 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Among  the  Authors 

Frederick  J.  Kelly,  Chief,  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Division,  Office  of  Education,  in  this  issue 
of  School  Life  presents  the  first  of  his  series  of 
articles  on  Observations  on  a  Visit  to  European 
Universities.  College  and  university  leaders 
will  not  want  to  miss  any  number  in  Dr. 
Kelly’s  series  of  higher  education  articles, 
which  wall  be  concluded  in  the  December  issue. 

James  Frederick  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Hygiene,  in  his  presentation  of 
Safety  and  Health  for  the  School  Year,  gives 
practical  suggestions  and  advice  upon  such 
problems  as  sanitation,  school  feeding,  health 
service,  health  instruction,  physical  education, 
mental  hygiene,  teachers’  health,  and  kindred 
topics. 

Maris  M.  Proffitt,  Educational  Consult¬ 
ant  and  Specialist  in  Guidance  and  Industrial 
Education,  points  out  the  extensive  requests 
for  information  that  come  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  He  designates  the  Office  as  A 
Clearing  House. 

Katherine  M.  Cook,  Chief,  Special  Prob¬ 
lems  Division,  describes  first-handed,  the 
sessions  of  the  Third  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Education,  recently  held  in  Mexico 
City.  Mrs.  Cook  was  chairman  of  the 
delegation  from  the  United  States. 


Howard  W.  Oxley,  Director  of  CCC  Camp 
Education,  sets  forth  the  program  of  A  New 
School  Year  in  Camps.  He  emphasizes  the 
cooperation  with  schools  and  colleges. 

Dean  K.  J.  Hoke,  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  presents  the  background  of  that 
historic  educational  institution  in  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va. 

This  Month  's  Cover 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  a  picture  of  the  historic 
Wren  Building  decorates  this  month’s  cover 
of  School  Life.  The  foundation  of  the  first 


building — the  main  or  college  building  which 
was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren — was 
laid  in  1695. 

The  restoration  of  the  Wren  Building  cor¬ 
responds  to  that  form  of  architecture  which 
existed  from  1716  to  1859.  The  walls  are 
original  with  the  exception  of  those  portions 
which  had  to  be  built  with  new  material  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  building,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  restore  it  to  its  colonial  form. 
The  Chapel,  the  Great  Hall,  and  the  Blue 
Room  have  been  restored  in  every  detail,  it  is 
claimed.  The  building  is  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction.  All  of  the  rooms  in  the  building 
are  in  use  by  the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
college.  Thousands  of  tourists  visit  this 
venerable  shrine  each  year. 
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On  Your  Calendar 

The  Second  National  Conference  on 
Educational  Broadcasting  meets  in  Chicago 
on  November  29,  30,  and  December  1,  at  the 
Drake  Hotel. 

Twenty-seven  organizations  of  national 
importance  in  educational  and  cultural  fields 
will  sponsor  the  conference,  to  provide  a 
forum  where  interests  concerned  with  educa¬ 
tion  by  radio  can  come  together  to  exchange 
ideas  and  experiences.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  appraise  American  broadcasting  as 
a  background  for  consideration  of  its  present 
and  future  public  service.  Reports  on  list¬ 
eners’  interest  in  this  type  of  broadcasting 
and  findings  of  other  studies  and  researches 
will  be  made  available  to  the  conference. 

Topics  selected  for  the  four  general  sessions 
are:  The  American  System  of  Broadcasting; 
An  Evaluation  of  Broadcasting  From  the 
Listener’s  Point  of  View;  Educational  Broad¬ 
casting;  and  The  Future  of  Radio.  Speeches 
on  these  subjects  by  representatives  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  radio  industry,  and  the  listener  will 
be  followed  by  periods  of  open  discussion. 
In  sectional  meetings  speakers  will  discuss 
specific  aspects  of  the  four  general  subjects. 

At  a  banquet  on  the  second  night,  the 
speakers  will  discuss  the  international  signifi¬ 
cance  of  radio.  Those  interested  in  the  maxi¬ 
mum  contribution  of  broadcasting  to  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  development  are  invited  to 
participate  in  the  conference. 

Among  other  educational  meetings  of 
national  scope  are: 

Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

Washington,  D.  C.  November  15-17. 

Association  of  Urban  Universities.  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.  November  8-9. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  November  25-27. 


★  ★  ★ 

National  Hearing  Week 

“It’s  sound  sense  to  conserve  hearing”  is  the 
theme  of  National  Hearing  Week,  October  24— 
30,  sponsored  by  the  American  Society  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing. 

Of  the  800,000  school  children  whose  hear¬ 
ing  was  examined  last  year  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  reported  that  over  5  percent  were 
found  to  have  impaired  hearing. 


Progress  in  Teaching 
Conservation 

by  Effie  G.  Bathurst,  Special  Problems  Division 


"A  unit  on  conservation  is  so  rich  in  content  and  so  diversified  in  its  ramifications, 
that  children  of  all  ages  may  derive  from  it  experiences  of  great  value,”  writes  Margaret 
Neagle  who  teaches  in  a  one-room  school  in  San  Marcos,  Santa  Barbara  County,  Calif. 
The  pictures  in  this  article  show  the  pupils  of  San  Marcos  School  engaged  in  conser¬ 
vation  activities  appropriate  to  their  ages  and  interest. 


★  ★  ★  To  teach  the  child  to  love  nature, 
to  consider  the  welfare  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  to  employ  wisely  his  goodly 
heritage  of  natural  resources,  and 
to  pass  this  heritage  as  intact  as  prudent  use 
allows  to  the  next  generation — that  is  the  goal 
of  conservation  education.  Children  can 
understand  many  of  the  appealing  facts  about 
conservation.  Even  very  young  pupils  can 
participate  in  conservation  activities. 

The  Problem 

The  United  States  no  longer  has  the  rich 
resources  which  school  histories  report  the 
early  settlers  to  have  found  here.  Destruction 
of  the  topsoil  is  an  illustration.  Topsoil  is 
almost  irreplaceable.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  nature  requires  from  400  to  1,000  years 
to  build  a  single  inch  of  topsoil.  Since  white 
men  first  broke  America’s  forest  cover,  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  that  precious  topsoil  have 
swirled  in  thick  floods  to  the  sea  or  collected 
in  dangerous  shoals  and  bars  in  river  beds. 
“When  the  topsoil  is  gone,  men  must  go;  and 
the  process  does  not  take  long,”  said  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1908.  Today  the  country’s 
leaders  are  giving  increased  attention  to  that 
warning,  and  there  is  something  for  every 
citizen,  including  children,  to  do  in  saving  the 
remainder  of  the  Nation’s  soil. 

Need  for  Campaign 

The  loss  of  other  natural  resources  is  as 
startling  as  that  of  soil;  and  children  as  well  as 
adults  can  realize  the  need  for  a  campaign  of 
restoration.  For  example,  many  species  of 
birds  have  disappeared  entirely.  A  number 
of  species  of  wild  animals  are  reported  extinct. 
Fish  by  millions  have  been  destroyed  by  fac¬ 
tor}-  wastes,  floods,  and  silt.  Rich  mines  of 
metals  and  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  have  been 
exhausted.  It  required  thousands  of  centuries 
for  nature  to  create  the  beds  of  anthracite  coal 
in  Pennsylvania,  yet  it  is  estimated  that,  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption,  that  coal 
probably  will  not  last  more  than  another 
hundred  years.  The  first  Virginians  and  the 
Pilgrims  beheld  a  land  covered  with  thriving 


forests.  Now  four-fifths  of  those  protecting 
trees  have  disappeared. 

The  Nation  has  not  been  idle  with  respect 
to  conservation.  “Employing  every  agency 
of  the  Government  at  hand  to  protect  our 
birthright,  we  have  in  the  past  several  years 
made  advances  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  earlier- 
day  conservationists,”  stated  President  Roose¬ 
velt  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Department 
of  the  Interior  Building.  The  country’s 
progress  is  indeed  encouraging;  but  the  task 
of  recovery  from  ruthless  waste  of  former 
years  is  enormous,  and  more  work  still  is 
needed.  The  situation  is  so  serious  that  a 
thorough  Nation-wide  program  of  scientific 
conservation  is  required  for  escape  from  the 
tragic  decline  that  has  met  every  nation  which 
failed  to  use  wisely  its  natural  resources. 
There  is  no  better  way,  and  perhaps  no  other 
way,  of  completely  accomplishing  the  neces¬ 
sary  program  of  conservation  than  through 
organized  education  in  the  Nation’s  public 
schools. 

Progress  Made 

Instruction  for  conservation  through  or¬ 
ganized  education  is  gaining  ground.  With 
increasing  frequency,  conservation  is  included 
in  curricula  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  science  and  in  social  subjects.  It  is 
studied  in  activity  units  or  organized  around 
important  problems,  themes,  and  topics.  In 
universities,  instruction  in  subjects  related  to 
use  of  natural  resources  and  other  background 
studies  increasingly  is  being  directed  toward 
conservation.  Teacher-education  institutions 
are  realizing  the  need  for  teachers  prepared  to 
teach  the  subject,  and  are  offering  special 
courses,  both  during  the  regular  academic 
year  and  during  summer  terms.  A  number 
of  State  departments  of  education  issue 
bulletins  devoted  directly  to  general  instruc¬ 
tion  in  conservation  or  prepared  to  promote 
special  phases  of  conservation  education,  such 
as  forestry,  wildlife,  and  observance  of  Arbor 
Day,  Bird  Day,  or  Conservation  Week. 

A  number  of  private  agencies  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  provide  services  which 
can  be  utilized  in  school  programs.  They 
supply  readable  information  for  teachers  and 
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pupils  and  assist  with  conservation  activities 
in  wild-flower  preservation,  winter  feeding  of 
birds,  the  development  of  nature  trails,  and 
other  projects. 

Need  for  Extension 

Altogether,  an  effective  beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  way  of  a  constructive  program  of 
instruction  for  improved  use  of  the  natural 
resources.  However,  the  need  for  immediate 
extension  of  the  program  is  so  great  that  the 
schools  must  rapidly  increase  their  activity  in 
essential  respects.  Only  thus  can  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  be  fulfilled. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  a  program  of 
increased  activity  is  better  preparation  of 
teachers  in  the  field  of  conservation.  Many 
teachers  have  not  studied  the  significance  of 
conservation  as  a  current  national  problem. 
Few  are  cognizant  of  the  necessity  for  incor¬ 
porating  in  children’s  ways  of  living  such 
activities  as  protecting  and  attracting  birds, 
planting  wild-flower  gardens,  building  nature 
trails,  and  beautifying  highways.  Many  have 
not  the  techniques  for  helping  pupils  to  com¬ 
bine  learning  with  normal  living,  which  par¬ 
ticularly  are  required  for  the  teaching  of  con¬ 
servation.  More  teacher -training  institu¬ 
tions  should  offer  carefully  planned  and  thor¬ 
ough  courses  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  needs 
of  the  field  in  conservation  education,  if  those 
needs  are  to  be  met. 

Need  for  Integration 

Educational  efforts  of  non-school  organiza¬ 
tions  have  not  been  well  integrated  with  the 
school  program.  As  a  result  there  has  been 
duplication  of  activities  with  overstimulation 
of  some  pupils  and  lack  of  participation  on  the 
part  of  others.  Systematic  coordination  of 
the  children’s  school  and  community  activities 
in  conservation  should  be  achieved  in  such  a 
way  that  any  desirable  educational  services 
provided  by  nonschool  organizations  can  be 
properly  utilized  under  guidance  of  school 
authorities  responsible  for  organizing  the 
public  educational  program. 

More  readable  materials  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  for  teachers’  information.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  scope  of  conservation  has  not  yet 
been  defined  with  respect  to  different  natural 
resources  in  such  a  way  that  its  desirable  edu¬ 
cational  outcomes  for  children  of  varying  age 
levels  and  interests  are  evident.  Important 
principles  involved  in  the  conservation  of 
forests,  water,  metals,  soil,  and  other  natural 
resources  should  be  clearly  stated  for  incor¬ 
poration  in  the  school  curriculum.  Few  pub¬ 
lications  on  conservation  contain  organized 


teaching  suggestions  in  the  way  of  desirable 
factual  content,  activities,  and  sources  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  utilized  in  different  communities. 
There  are  few  well-annotated  bibliographies  to 
show  where  teachers  can  secure  books,  visual 
and  auditory  aids,  bulletins,  and  various  supple¬ 
mentary  materials  for  teaching.  Courses  of 
study  in  general  do  not  provide  definitely  for 
inclusion  of  the  subject. 

Children’s  Interests 

There  are  too  few  books  containing  informa¬ 
tion  about  conservation  based  on  children’s 
interests,  needs,  and  experiences,  and  prepared 
by  authors  who  know  how  to  write  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Textbooks  in  geography  and  science,  a 
reader  now  and  then,  and  a  few  supplementary 
commercial  books  have  information  which  can 
helpfully  be  used  as  a  background  for  studies 
of  soil  erosion,  forest  restoration  and  preserva¬ 
tion,  national  parks,  conservation  of  wild 
animals,  and  the  like.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
however,  the  books  too  frequently  bury  this 
helpful  material  in  a  mass  of  general  informa¬ 
tion,  and  teacher  and  children  either  cannot 
find  it  or  do  not  recognize  it  as  being  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  conservation  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  meet  day  by  day.  The  ma¬ 
terial  published  at  present,  generally  speaking, 
is  appropriate  for  older  rather  than  younger 
pupils.  To  help  pupils,  especially  those  below 
the  sixth  grade,  to  become  conservation  con¬ 
scious,  more  books  should  be  prepared  by 
talented  children’s  authors;  or  the  present 
geographies,  readers,  and  books  on  science 
should  be  revised  to  include  conservation 
facts  in  such  a  way  that  children  will  be  able 
to  use  them  in  normal  activities. 

Next  Steps 

In  general  it  would  appear  that  some  next 
steps  to  be  taken  in  an  extended  Nation-wide 
program  of  education  for  conservation  are  (1) 
better  preparation  of  teachers  in  teacher- 
education  institutions,  including  pre-service 
and  in-service  courses  in  both  subject  matter 
and  methods;  (2)  systematic  coordination  of 
desirable  services  of  nonschool  organizations 
with  the  school  program  under  guidance  of 
the  proper  school  authorities;  (3)  preparation 
of  readable  factual  information  for  teachers; 
(4)  more  instructional  helps  prepared  by  quali¬ 
fied  persons;  (5)  compilation  of  bibliographies 
annotated  from  the  standpoint  of  helpfulness 
for  different  age  groups  and  for  children’s 
varying  interests;  and  (6)  the  publication  of 
more  informational  material  directly  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  conservation  prepared  espe¬ 
cially  for  younger  pupils. 


From  top  to  bottom:  1.  Primary  children,  with  the  help  of  the  fifth  grade,  build  a  ranger 
station.  2.  A  silt  dam  which  Forestry  Service  men  took  the  pupils  to  visit.  3.  At  the  CCC 
camp  the  children  observe  that  proper  plowing  checks  erosion.  4.  A  canyon  cut  hy  water 
erosion  which  the  pupils  saw  with  CCC  boys.  5.  Dams  constructed  by  the  CCC  hoys  prevent 
gully  erosion. 
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The  Office  of  Education— a  Clearing  House 


by  Maris  M.  Proffitt,  Educational  Consultant  and  Specialist  in  Guidance 

and  Industrial  Education 


★  ★  ★  Incoming  mail  to  the  Office  of 
Education  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1937,  totaled  692, 44S 
pieces. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  1867 — 70  years  ago 
— establishing  what  is  the  present  Office  of 
Education,  provided  that  the  Federal  agency 
should  collect  statistics  and  other  forms  of 
information  on  education  and  diffuse  such 
information  as  would  be  of  value  to  “the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and 
otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  country.”  As  a  consequence 
of  that  act,  the  Office  of  Education  receives 
requests  for  information  on  practically  every 
phase  of  education. 

It  is,  of  course,  generally  understood  that 
for  various  reasons  the  Office  cannot  comply 
directly  to  all  requests.  But  in  cases  where 
the  Office  has  not  the  information  for  answer¬ 
ing  a  specific  inquiry,  it  is  often  able  to  refer 
the  correspondent  to  a  source  or  to  a  reference 
that  will  give  him  the  help  he  seeks. 

A  partial  classification  of  these  varied  re¬ 
quests  shows  the  following  wide  range  of 
subjects  and  problems  that  come  to  the 
Office  of  Education  within  almost  any  week  of 
the  year. 

At  Top  of  List 

School  administration  and  organization  in¬ 
quiries  may  well  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list: 

Responsibilities  of  superintendents  to  boards 
of  education.  Advantages  of  fiscally  inde¬ 
pendent  school  boards.  Selection  of  boards 
of  education.  Teachers’  participation  in 
administration.  State  control  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  schoolhouses.  Teachers’  oaths  laws. 
Length  of  school  year.  Dates  for  opening  and 
closing  school.  School  holidays.  Advan¬ 
tages  of  the  10-months’  term.  Bond  campaign 
plans.  Plans  for  publicity  of  the  work  of  the 
local  school.  Relative  merits  of  the  7-grade 
and  8-grade  elementary  school.  Grade  plans 
of  organization,  as  the  6-3-3,  8-4,  etc. 
County  unit  plan  of  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion.  Work-study-play  plan  of  organization. 
Organization  of  high  schools  to  meet  the  needs 
of  underprivileged  and  handicapped  children. 
Differential  certificates  to  indicate  completion 
of  differentiated  curricula  in  the  public 
schools.  Plans  for  utilizing  all  community 
resources  for  educational  services  to  youth. 
Supervision  of  school  playgrounds.  Admin¬ 
istrative  control  of  school  medical  services. 
Size  of  playgrounds  relative  to  size  of  school. 
Methods  of  selecting  school  staff.  Require¬ 
ments  as  to  teachers’  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  activities.  Qualifications  of  county 
superintendents.  Insuring  school  property. 


State  regulations  governing  the  use  of  school 
buses.  Pupils  per  teacher.  Duties  of  a  high- 
school  principal.  Military  instruction  in 
State-supported  institutions.  Transportation 
of  pupils.  Consolidation  of  schools.  State 
control  over  teacher  personnel.  State  control 
over  curricula  and  instruction.  Require¬ 
ments  for  the  certification  of  public-school 
administrators.  State  requirements  govern¬ 
ing  the  granting  of  higher  degrees.  Profes¬ 
sional  titles  and  ranks  in  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Amount  of  annual  sick  leave  for 
teachers.  Iligh-school  fraternities.  Number 
of  pupils  assigned  to  a  school  physician  or 
nurse.  Local  school  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  defective  children.  State  participa¬ 
tion  in  adult  education.  Trends  in  college 
entrance  requirements.  Licensing  of  private 
vocational  schools.  Administration  of  even¬ 
ing  schools.  Administration  of  summer  ses¬ 
sions.  Organization  and  administration  of 
libraries  for  school  purposes.  Principals’ 
reports.  Student  government.  Provisions 
for  textbooks.  Organization  of  education  in 
foreign  countries.  Improving  educational 
opportunities  for  pupils  in  rural  communities. 
Continuing  school  census. 

School  finance  and  school  costs  come  in  for 
many  questions  along  the  following  lines: 

State  aid  for  local  schools.  Federal  aid  for 
education.  Total  expenditures  for  education 
on  the  various  levels.  Per  capita  costs  in 
cities  of  various  sizes  and  in  rural  schools. 
Sources  of  school  revenue.  Tax  rates  for 
school  purposes.  School  indebtedness.  Tax- 
exempt  securities.  State  and  local  regula¬ 
tions  affecting  school  revenues.  School  build¬ 
ing  costs.  Value  of  school  buildings.  Distri¬ 
bution  of  State  aid  on  the  basis  of  school 
census.  Equalization  of  ability  to  support 
education.  Unit  costs  in  State  teachers 
colleges.  Cost  of  school  and  college  text¬ 
books. 

Census  Questions  Included 

Census  data  are  often  requested: 

Total  enrollments,  by  States,  for  each 
educational  level.  Enrollments  in  various 
kinds  of  private  schools.  Data  on  school 
attendance.  School  persistency  by  grades. 
Educational  level  of  the  population.  Num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  by  educational  levels.  Subject 
enrollments.  Enrollments  in  rural  schools. 
Incidence  of  handicapped  children.  College 
graduates  in  the  population.  Enrollments  by 
age.  Proportion  of  age  groups  in  population 
enrolled  in  school. 

Instruction  and  •programs  seldom  miss  a 
day’s  incoming  mail: 


Instructional  materials  for  various  high- 
school  subjects.  Organization  of  instructional 
materials  for  the  elementary  school.  Instruc¬ 
tional  material  for  various  courses  in  teacher 
training.  Curriculum  revision  for  the  various 
educational  levels.  Subjects  of  instruction  for 
pupils  of  low  ability.  Methods  of  teaching 
pupils  of  low  ability.  Citizenship  training. 
Character  education.  Home  work  for  high- 
school  pupils.  Plans  for  individualizing  in¬ 
struction.  Materials  for  teaching  courses  in 
parent  education  and  child  development. 
Plans  and  methods  for  health  instruction  in 
elementary  grades;  in  high  school.  Sex  in¬ 
struction.  School  clubs.  Courses  in  occupa¬ 
tional  information.  Extracurricular  activities. 
Elective  and  required  subjects  in  high  schools. 
Instruction  in  pan-American  relations.  Reme¬ 
dial  instruction.  Credit  for  laboratory  and  for 
shop  work.  Instructional  problems  peculiar  to 
the  small  high  school.  Correspondence  in¬ 
struction.  Correlation  of  curriculum  subjects. 
Credit  for  work  done  outside  of  school. 
Marking  systems.  Postgraduate  high-school 
work.  Promotion  plans.  Supervised  study 
periods.  Materials  for  courses  in  contempor¬ 
ary  education.  Physical  education  in  other 
countries. 

Mel  fa  re  Phases 

Pupil  personnel  services  and  pupil  welfare 
questions  are  frequently  asked: 

Vocational  counseling  techniques.  Organ¬ 
ization  of  guidance  services.  Organization  of 
placement  services.  Guidance  personnel  in 
city  systems.  Visiting  teachers.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  of  counselors.  Physical  condition  and 
school  progress.  Minimum  for  good  lighting 
of  schoolrooms.  Desirable  colors  for  school 
walls.  Desirable  seating  of  children.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  heating  and  ventilating. 
Extent  and  frequency  of  medical  examinations 
of  school  children.  Medical  examinations  of 
teachers.  Testing  programs  for  elementary 
grades;  for  high-school  grades.  The  use  of 
tests  for  determining:  Intelligence,  achieve¬ 
ment,  aptitudes,  and  probability  of  success. 
Tests  suitable  for  handicapped  children. 
Evaluation  of  tests.  Pupil  progress  through 
school.  Evaluation  of  instruction.  Rating 
systems.  Honor  point  system.  Cumulative 
record  cards.  Employment  opportunities  in 
specific  vocations.  School  clinics,  health  and 
psychological.  Procedures  for  the  adjustment 
of  “problem”  children.  Follow-up  studies  of 
school  drop-outs  and  graduates.  Cost  of 
going  to  college.  Opportunities  for  defraying 
expenses  while  going  to  college.  Organization 
of  homerooms  for  guidance  purposes.  Duties 
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College  Entrance  Ages 

by  John  H.  McNeely,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education 


of  high-school  deans  of  boys  and  of  girls. 
High-school  handbook  of  information  for 
entering  pupils.  Information  on  requirements 
of  specific  vocations. 

Teachers  come  in  for  their  share  of  ques¬ 
tions: 

Teachers’  certificates.  Selection  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  teacher  training.  State  coordi¬ 
nation  of  teacher  training.  Student  teaching. 
State  control  of  teachers’  qualifications.  Cur¬ 
ricula  for  training  subject-matter  teachers. 
Professional  courses  for:  Elementary  teach¬ 
ers,  high-school  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators.  Trends  in  salaries  for  various 
kinds  of  subject  matter  teachers,  for  urban 
and  for  rural  teachers,  and  for  teachers  at  vari¬ 
ous  educational  levels.  Trends  in  tenure 
practices.  Retirement  provisions.  Sabbatical 
leave.  Professional  ethics. 

Schools  make  up  another  classification  of 
inquiries: 

Specific  schools.  (Information  sought  by 
persons  contemplating  enrolling  for  instruc¬ 
tion.)  Lists  of  schools  by  name  giving  certain 
types  of  instruction.  Accredited  colleges. 
Accredited  secondary  schools.  Institutions 
giving  cooperative  courses.  Value  of  credits 
from  schools  in  foreign  countries. 

Organizations  (auxiliary  to  education)  make 
another  group  about  which  the  following  types 
of  information  are  sought : 

Tlie  development  of  the  parent-teacher 
movement.  Programs  for  parent-teacher  or¬ 
ganizations.  Educational  projects  for:  Wom¬ 
en’s  clubs;  Civic  organizations;  Health 
organizations;  Welfare  organizations.  Sub¬ 
jects  for  discussion  at  meetings  of  national 
educational  organizations  and  other  associa¬ 
tions  interested  in  education.  Lists  of  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  and  foundations. 

Physical  equipment  is  often  asked  about: 

School  building  programs.  Trends  in  school 
building  construction.  Plans  for  school  build¬ 
ings.  Landscaping  school  grounds.  School 
buildings  to  meet  special  community  needs. 
Building  codes.  Data  on  obsolete  school 
buildings.  Costs  of  school  building  surveys. 
Buildings  and  shops  for  vocational  classes  and 
for  industrial  arts.  Heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  systems.  Shop  equipment.  Lab¬ 
oratory  equipment.  Library  equipment. 
Housing  facilities  and  equipment  for  handi¬ 
capped  children.  Playgrounds  and  play¬ 
ground  equipment. 

Philosophy  is  a  general  term  under  which 
some  of  the  following  types  of  inquiries  fall : 

General  objectives  of  education.  Objec¬ 
tives  of:  Secondary  education;  adult  educa¬ 
tion;  other  levels  of  education.  Values  of 
education.  Values  of  individual  subjects. 
Evaluation  of  schools  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
objectives  are  realized.  Effects  of  changes  in 
social-economic  life  on  educational  objectives. 
Education  as  a  medium  for  perpetuating 
democracy. 


★  ★  ★  At  what  ages  do  students  enter 

■  I  college?  Do  more  students  propor- 
I  tionately  enter  at  immature  or 
mature  ages?  Do  differences  exist 
between  the  ages  of  entrance  of  men  and 
women  students? 

Involved  in  these  questions  are  academic, 
psychological,  and  sociological  problems  of  con¬ 
siderable  significance.  From  an  academic 
viewpoint,  entrance  in  college  at  an  early  age 
indicates  that  the  student  has  progressed 
through  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
at  an  accelerated  rate,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
student  entering  at  a  later  age,  this  progress 
may  have  been  retarded.  The  psychological 
aspects  concern  the  relationship  of  the  mental 
capacity  or  intellectual  rating  of  the  student 
to  age  of  entrance.  Sociological  problems 
relate  principally  to  adjustment  of  the  student 
entering  college  at  different  ages  to  the  colle¬ 
giate  environment. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  available  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  these  questions,  data  have 
been  assembled  on  the  age  of  entrance  of 
3,736  men  and  2,698  women  students,  or  a 
total  of  6,434.  in  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
at  22  universities.  The  institutions  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
students  include  those  who  registered  for  a 
degree  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  1931-32.  They  represent  a  fairly  typical 
cross  section  of  the  student  bodies  of  the 
universities. 

Cooperative  Project 

The  data  were  collected  through  a  study  of 
college  student  mortality  made  by  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  a  cooperative  project 
in  research  in  universities,  undertaken  by  the 
Office  of  Education  in  1936  and  financed  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration.  In  the 
accompanying  tabulation  are  given  the  num¬ 
ber  and  percentage  of  the  students  who  entered 
college  at  different  ages.  The  ages  of  entrance 
are  segregated  into  step  intervals  of  6  months 
from  less  than  17  to  20  years  or  over.  Percent¬ 
ages  are  shown  for  men  and  women  students 
separately. 

The  largest  percentage  of  students — 35.4 
percent — entered  college  during  their  eight¬ 
eenth  year.  This  age  has  been  assumed  as  the 
normal  age  of  entrance  to  college,  since  a  pupil 
entering  elementary  school  at  6  years  of  age 
and  progressing  regularly  through  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  grades  would  have 
attained  the  age  of  18  years  upon  graduation 
from  high  school.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
therefore,  that  approximately  35  out  of  every 
100  students,  or  about  one-third,  entered  col¬ 
lege  at  this  so-called  normal  age. 


Distribution  of  6,434  students  classified  by  sex 
according  to  age  of  entrance  in  colleges  of  arts 
and  sciences  at  22  universities 


Num- 

Percentage  of— 

Age  of  entrance 

her  of 
stu¬ 
dents 

Men 

stu¬ 

dents 

Wom¬ 
en  stu¬ 
dents 

Total 

stu¬ 

dents 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Less  than  17  years  _ 

533 

6.4 

10.8 

8.3 

17  years  to  17  years  5  months. 

811 

10.3 

15.8 

12.6 

17  years  6  months  to  17  years 
11  months _ 

1, 122 

13.9 

22.4 

17.4 

18  years  to  18  years  5  months. 

1,390 

20.7 

22.9 

21.  6 

18  years  6  months  to  18  years 
11  months _  .  _ 

887 

14.2 

13.1 

13.8 

19  years  to  19  years  5  months. 

621 

12.3 

6.  1 

9: 7 

19  years  6  months  to  19  years 
11  months..  _  . 

353 

7. 1 

3.3 

5.5 

20  years  or  over _  _ 

717 

15.  1 

5.6 

11.1 

Total _ 

6,  434 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

A  larger  percentage  of  the  students  entered 
the  colleges  at  the  maturer  than  the  earlier 
ages.  About  1  out  of  every  12  students 
entered  at  the  ages  of  less  than  17  years  as 
compared  with  about  1  out  of  every  9  students 
who  entered  at  the  ages  of  20  years  or  over. 
A  smaller  proportion  of  students  entered  at  19 
years  6  months  to  19  years  11  months  than  at 
17  years  to  17  years  5  months.  The  ratio  for 
the  former  students  was  approximately  1  out 
of  18  and  for  the  latter  students  1  out  of  8. 
Notwithsatnding  these  differences,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  a  rather  large  percentage  of  the  total 
students  entered  at  early  ages.  These  stu¬ 
dents  in  general  represent  those  advanced  in 
academic  progress  and  superior  in  intellectual 
capacity. 

Age  of  entrance  of  men  and  women  stu¬ 
dents  differed  considerably.  While  about  the 
same  percentage  of  men  and  women  students 
entered  the  colleges  at  the  normal  age  of  IS 
years,  a  greater  proportion  of  women  than 
men  students  entered  at  immature  ages. 
Approximately  1  out  of  every  9  women 
students  entered  at  less  than  17  years  as 
against  1  out  of  every  15  men  students. 
Similarly,  about  1  out  of  every  6  women 
students  entered  at  17  years  to  17  years  5 
months  in  comparison  with  1  out  of  every  9 
men  students.  On  the  other  hand,  larger 
percentages  of  men  than  women  students 
entered  at  mature  ages.  There  were  approxi¬ 
mately  1  out  of  every  6  men  students  who 
entered  at  20  years  or  over  and  1  out  of  every 
14  at  19  years  6  months  to  19  years  11  months. 
For  the  women  students,  the  ratios  entering  at 
these  ages  were  about  1  out  of  18  and  1  out  of 
30,  respectively. 
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Federal  Forum  Project 

by  C.  S.  Jf  illiams,  Assistant  Administrator 


★  ★  ★  The  new  and  even  broader  forum 
program  being  planned  for  the 
current  school  year,  faces  in  these 
two  directions: 

It  seeks  to  assist  local  school  systems  in 
developing  community-wide  forum  plans  for 
adults. 

It  undertakes  to  promote  more  vital  considera¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs  by  young  people  in  schools 
and  colleges. 

An  appropriation  of  $250,000  of  emergency 
funds  has  been  made  available  to  the  Office 
of  Education  for  1937-38,  to  carry  forward 
its  forum  plans.  This  appropriation  will  give 
further  aid  to  local  school  systems  in  develop¬ 
ing  forums. 

The  program  being  planned  is  based  upon 
experience  gained  in  19  forum-demonstration 
centers  in  operation  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  The  reports  and  studies  made  by  the 
managements  of  these  projects  are  being 
organized  for  publication  by  the  Federal 
Forum  Project.  This  publication  will  place 
in  the  hands  of  educational  leaders  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  detailed  data  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  functioning  of  the  19  demonstration 
centers.  It  should  prove  a  basis  for  many 
community-wide  forum  plans,  sponsored  and 
financed  by  local  and  State  agencies  of 
education. 

A  Glance  at  Last  dear's  Program 

In  the  space  of  15  months  over  10,000 
meetings  were  conducted  in  the  19  centers, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  over  1,000,000 
individuals.  Three  projects  were  established 
in  February  1936,  which  operated  about  5 
months.  Ten  projects  were  established  in 
September  1936,  and  most  of  these  operated 
6  to  9  months.  Nine  more  centers  were 
launched  in  February  1937,  which  conducted 


programs  until  June.  Of  the  10,000  meetings 
held  about  6,500  were  conducted  during  the 
last  5  months  of  the  program  when  18  projects 
were  active. 

The  selection  of  competent  leadership, 
organization  of  the  community  through 
advisory  committees,  determination  of  inter¬ 
esting  ana  important  subjects  for  discussion, 
effective  scheduling  of  meetings  in  all  parts 
of  the  project  area  and  the  publicity  necessary 
for  good  public  response  were  problems  for 
the  local  educational  managements.  How 
the  administrators  and  directors  met  these 
problems  constitutes  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  future  of  forums.  In  addition  to 
operating  community-wide  programs  of  vital 
and  well-led  discussion,  these  centers  carried 
on  many  surveys  and  research  studies  dealing 
with  problems  of  administration  of  this  type 
of  educational  effort.  All  these  matters  will 
be  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  publication 
on  forum  experiences. 

In  almost  every  project,  special  attention 
was  given  to  regular  forums  for  young  people, 
both  in  and  out  of  school.  The  cooperation 
of  high  school  principals  and  university  admin¬ 
istrators,  as  well  as  social  studies  teachers  and 
professors,  resulted  in  the  introduction  of 
forum  discussions  to  many  secondary  schools 
and  university  programs.  In  most  cases,  these 
short  demonstrations  have  succeeded  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  permanent  forum  programs 
for  young  people  and  adults  under  the  auspices 
and  management  of  public  education. 

These  local  managements  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  various  kinds  of  forums,  using 
panels,  debates,  and  symposiums,  as  well  as 
competently  led  discussions.  Special  forums 
have  been  held  for  business  and  professional 
people  at  luncheons;  for  women,  in  morning 
and  afternoon;  and  for  young  people,  during 


A  Forum  in  action. 


and  after  school  hours.  Even  motion  pictures 
have  been  introduced  as  aids  to  public  dis¬ 
cussion.  Thousands  of  charts,  graphs  and 
visual  aids  were  devised  to  clarify  problems 
under  discussion.  Cooperation  with  com¬ 
munity  organizations  of  all  kinds  interested 
in  public  affairs  has  resulted  in  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  between  school  administration  and 
civic  groups.  The  practical  plans  worked  out 
in  these  demonstration  centers  form  the 
basis  for  the  new  program. 

Plans  for  the  Corning  Year 

Instead  of  continuing  centers  by  providing 
more  funds  for  staff  and  leadership,  the  new 
appropriation  will  be  used  to  reach  many 
more  communities  and  States.  The  service 
to  be  provided  is  of  three  kinds. 

First,  the  administrative  staff  in  the  Federal 
Forum  Project  will  act  as  a  clearing  house 
and  conduct  a  counseling  service  to  assist 
hundreds  of  local  communities  in  planning 
forum  programs  on  the  basis  of  the  experience 
and  knowledge  now  available.  Publications 
will  be  available  dealing  with  such  problems 
as:  Planning  and  conducting  forums  for 
young  people  in  high  schools  and  colleges; 
making  the  best  use  of  library  facilities  and 
promoting  reading  of  books  and  pamphlets  in 
connection  with  discussion;  finding  pamphlet 
material  on  current  affairs;  and  planning 
general  programs  of  discussion  for  adults. 
This  service  will  not  be  limited  to  school 
administrations,  but  will  also  reach  civic 
leaders  interested  in  promoting  forums  as  the 
contribution  to  the  community  of  a  church, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  women’s  club,  labor-union,  and 
other  groups. 

Second,  the  Federal  Forum  Project  will  be 
able  to  make  available  to  the  local  projects 
which  operated  last  year,  and  to  many  other 
communities  planning  forums  this  year, 
assistance  in  the  form  of  personnel  chosen 
from  the  relief  rolls.  In  these  cases,  steno¬ 
graphic  and  promotional  help,  as  well  as  the 
assistance  of  librarians,  artists,  and  persons 
qualified  to  organize  and  lead  group  discussion, 
will  be  contributed  to  their  programs.  Par¬ 
ticularly  skilled  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
social  studies  will  be  given  assistance  in 
planning  forums  for  young  people  in  the 
schools,  and  for  adults  where  the  resources  of 
school  and  college  may  serve  to  help  the  people 
deal  more  intelligently  with  public  affairs. 

Third,  the  Federal  Forum  Project  will  be 
able  to  work  out  plans  with  some  30  or  more 
communities  to  organize  forum  programs 
involving  a  3  or  4  weeks’  visit  of  a  group  of 
experienced  discussion  leaders  and  field 
counselors.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
associate  large  and  small  communities  in- 
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eluding  rural  and  urban  populations,  so  that 
each  project  will  include  a  gross  population  of 
about  200,000.  With  the  help  of  a  staff 
selected  from  the  relief  rolls  and  with  the 
guidance  of  citizen  committees,  the  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  rural  areas  in  each  com¬ 
munity  will  develop  a  program  of  discussion 
meetings.  These  meetings  will  be  led  for  the 
most  part  by  local  volunteers  and  be  served  by 
research  workers  from  the  staff;  but  sometime 
during  the  operation  of  the  program  well- 
trained  leaders  and  counselors  will  spend  3  or 
4  weeks  in  a  concentrated  series  of  meetings. 

Organizing  Forums 

These  forum  specialists  will  contribute  four 
types  of  service  to  the  local  projects. 

Leading  forums.  They  will  be  responsible 
for  leading  about  15  regular  forums  per  week 
in  various  parts  of  the  project  area.  This  will 
give  each  of  the  communities  some  idea  of  the 
community-wide  plan  involving  the  use  of  com¬ 
petent  leaders.  These  meetings  will  be  sched¬ 
uled  and  promoted  by  the  local  committees 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  leadership  groups. 

Addressing  groups.  The  members  of  the 
leadership  group  will  address  as  many  clubs, 
organizations,  and  school  audiences  as  possi¬ 
ble  on  the  problem  of  civic  education  and 
its  relation  to  democracy.  This  activity  will 
assure  a  rather  general  understanding  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  forum  program  and  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  role  of  education  in 
modern  democracy. 

Training  leaders.  In  each  community  or 
area,  leadership  training  classes  will  be  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  forum  specialists  or  field  counselors. 
Educators  and  laymen  desiring  to  understand 
the  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  group 
discussion  on  public  affairs  will  be  enrolled  in 
these  classes  by  the  local  committees. 

Organizing  conferences.  Numerous  confer¬ 
ences  will  be  conducted  by  these  forum  spe¬ 
cialists,  dealing  with  the  practical  problem 
of  organizing,  planning,  financing,  and  con¬ 
ducting  forums  for  adults  and  young  people. 
Educational  and  civic  administrators,  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards  of  education,  superintendents  of 
•schools,  and  representatives  of  various  groups 
will  sit  down  together  to  discuss  the  specific 
question:  How  can  we  operate  an  adult  civic 
education  program  in  this  community  or  area? 
The  forum  specialists  will  be  prepared  to  make 
available  the  specific  data  and  experience  gained 
from  the  longer  demonstrations  conducted  last 
year.  They  will  also  be  familiar  with  many 
other  forum  plans  studied  in  the  general  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

In  this  way,  the  experiences  gained  in  the 
demonstration  centers  and  elsewhere  will  be 
utilized  in  many  new  communities  by  local 
educational  and  civic  agencies.  This  program 
of  short-term  demonstrations  will  begin  early 
in  1938  and  operate  about  5  months. 

Correspondence  indicates  that  new  plans 
for  forums  are  being  made  all  over  the  Nation. 
State  legislatures  and  local  communities  are 
discussing  specific  plans  for  adult  civic  educa¬ 
tion.  Many  high  schools  and  colleges  are 

in 


planning  extensive  programs  of  forum  discus¬ 
sion  for  young  people.  In  New  York  State 
some  43  colleges  and  universities  have  joined 
with  scores  of  civic  and  educational  organi¬ 
zations  in  promoting  forum  discussions  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  now  being  planned.  News  reaches  us 
that  several  new  radio  discussion  programs 
are  to  be  launched  this  year,  supporting  and 
supplementing  the  “Town  Hall  of  the  Air.” 
The  Department  of  Agiiculture  and  the  farm 
organizations  are  increasing  their  efforts  to 
promote  more  forums  on  public  affairs  among 
the  farmers.  The  publishers  of  pamphlets 
and  inexpensive  books  on  current  social  prob¬ 
lems  report  an  increased  demand  for  such 
literature  as  a  result  of  the  growing  discus¬ 
sion  movement  and  the  pamphlet  displays 
held  in  some  30  places  this  past  spring.  The 
demand  for  outstanding  speakers  is  increasing. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  among 
those  who  are  closely  associated  with  the  adult 
education  movement  that  the  forum  has  made 
great  strides  in  the  past  2  years  as  a  medium 
of  citizenship  education.  Reports  from  Eng¬ 
land  indicate  that  a  similar  growth  has  been 
experienced  there.  This  growth  is  one  prac¬ 
tical  answer  to  the  challenge  of  dictatorships 
which  dispute  the  possibility  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  through  parliamentary  procedure  and 
freedom  of  criticism  and  discussion. 

“Ill  Conferencia  Inter- 

americana  de  Educacion”’ 

( Concluded  from  page  39) 

Mexico  we  have  found  new  ways  marked  for 
wider  service  of  education  to  the  people  of 
the  nations. 

“Sooner  or  later,  and  I  believe,  very  soon, 
each  American  country  will  have  to  undertake 
in  a  serious  way,  the  problem  of  providing 
adequate  education  for  workers.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  establish  an  effective  equality  of 
opportunity  for  education.” 

United  States  Delegates 

The  United  States  was  represented  by  three 
official  delegates,  as  follows,  Mrs.  Katherine 
M.  Cook,  Office  of  Education,  chairman; 
Willard  W.  Beatty,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  Esther  J.  Crooks,  representing  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  were  at  least  10  unofficial  delegates 
representing  universities  and  teachers  colleges 
and  teaching  groups. 

The  delegates  were  unanimous  in  expressing 
their  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  regard  to 
the  conference  proceedings;  their  appreciation 
of  the  courteous  hospitality  shown  them  by 
the  conference  officials  and  the  people  of 
Mexico  in  general;  and  their  appreciation  of 
the  opportunity  of  conferring  with  and  form¬ 
ing  friendships  among  their  fellow  educators 
from  the  three  Americas. 


Future  Farmers  of 
America 

Tenth  Convention  Celebration 
October  17-22,  1937 

Headquarters — Municipal  Auditorium 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wednesday,  October  13,  to  Saturday,  October  16 

Meetings  of  National  Board  of  Trustees  and  convention 
committee. 

Saturday,  October  16 


8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m _ Registration. 

Sunday,  October  17 

8  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m _ Registration. 

9  a.  m - Meeting  of  National  Advisory  Council. 

12  noon_ _ _ Radiobroadcast. 

2:30  p.  m - Meeting  of  State  advisers. 

3  p.  m -  Concert,  Kansas  City-  Municipal  Or¬ 

chestra. 

5:30  p.  m _ Delegate  dinner. 

7:30  p.m -  Presentation  of  plaque  to  Baltimore 

Hotel,  concert  by  Texas  band. 


Monday,  October  IS 


8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m  . ._  Registration. 

9  a.  m _  Opening  convention  session. 

11:30  a.  m _  Radio  broadcast. 

1:30  p.  m _  Second  convention  session. 

6  p.  m _  Past  national  officer  dinner. 

7:15  p.m _ Public  speaking  contest,  concert  by 

Utah  band. 


Tuesday,  October  19,  National  F.  F.  A.  Day 


8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m _ Registration. 

9  a.  m _  Third  convention  session. 

11:30  a.  m _  Radio  broadcast. 

2  p.  m _  Parade  at  American  Royal  followed  by 

presentation  of  Star  Parmer  Awards 
(broadcast);  American  Royal  horse 
show. 

6  p.  m _ American  Farmer  dinner. 

7  p.  m _  Concert  by  Missouri  band. 

7:30  p.  m _  Special  tenth  convention  celebration 

program. 


Wednesday,  October  20 


9  a.  m _ Fourth  convention  session. 

11:30  a.  m _  Radio  broadcast. 

1:30  p.  m _  Fifth  convention  session. 

6:30  p.  m _  Banquet. 

Thursday,  October  21 

9  a.  m _ Sixth  convention  session. 

11:30  a.  m _  Radio  broadcast. 

1:30  p.  m _  Closing  convention  session. 

6  p.  m . . .  Dinner  meeting  1936-37  and  1937-38 

boards  of  trustees. 


The  above  program  is  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  tenth  convention  celebration  committee 
working  in  cooperation  with  J.  A.  Linke,  na¬ 
tional  adviser,  and  W.  A.  Ross,  national  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary,  members  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


COMPLETE  YOUR  FILE 

Back  copies  of  SCHOOL  LIFE  may  be 
obtained  at  10  cents  eaeb,  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

by  Martha  R.  McCabe ,  Assistant  Librarian ,  Office  of  Education 


In  connection  with  l lie  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1787  and 
its  celebration  this  year,  we  present  a  short,  selected  list 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  which  may  be  useful  to 
schools,  and  to  adults  as  well.  The  selection  has  been 
based  upon  giving  a  picture  of  conditions  leading  up  to 


the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  purpose  and  meaning 
of  the  great  document,  the  story  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place,  and  whv.  Along  with  this  has  been 
revealed  the  effect  of  the  Constitution  upon  the  Nation, 
and  its  interpretation  by  some  of  the  great  national 
leaders. 


Beard,  Charles  A.  The  economic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Constitution.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1935.  330  p. 

Divergent  views  from  those  of  some  authors  are  expressed; 
chapters  on  political  doctrines,  and  economic  interests,  serve 
as  methods  of  approach. 

Beck,  James  M.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  yesterday,  today,  and  tomor¬ 
row.  rev.  ed.  New  York,  George  H.  Doran 
Co.,  1936.  352  p. 

Writes  of  the  origin  of  the  Constitution,  its  philosophy  and 
basic  principles,  presenting  historic  facts,  implication,  cases, 
etc. 

Bennett,  H.  Arnold.  The  Constitution  in 
school  and  college.  New  York,  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  1935.  315  p. 

Thesis  (Ph.  D.)— Columbia  University,  1935. 

A  study  that  involved  an  investigation  of  textbooks  and 
the  Constitution  by  periods.  Presents  chapters  on  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  legislate  the  Constitution  into  the  curriculum, 
actual  instruction  in  the  Constitution,  and  new  theories  and 
technique. 

Elliott,  Edward.  The  biographical  story  of 
the  Constitution.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1910. 

lteveals  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  as  bearing  on  the 
public  activities  of  prominent  national  leaders,  from  Hamil¬ 
ton  to  Roosevelt. 

George,  William  H.  The  objectives  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Honolulu, 
University  of  Hawaii,  1935.  26  p.  (Univer¬ 

sity  of  Hawaii  Occasional  papers,  no.  21) 

Clauses  and  sections  are  explained  with  comments;  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  status  of  Hawaii. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell.  [The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.]  In  We  and  our  history, 
p.  67-73,  New  York,  American  Viewpoint 
Society,  Inc.,  13  Astor  Place,  1923. 

Many  illustrations;  language  understandable;  shows  the 
main  points  as  to  the  framing  and  ratification  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Hartman,  Gertrude.  The  making  of  the 
Constitution.  New  York,  Social  Science 
Publications,  140  East  Sixty-third  Street, 
1936.  104  p. 

Describes  briefly  the  early  struggle  for  liberty  in  England 
and  America,  as  background,  “the  formation,  installa¬ 
tion,  and  gradual  modification  of  our  framework  of  govern¬ 
ment”.  Suggestive  for  secondary  school  teachers.  A  volume 
of  readings  on  the  subject  has  also  been  prepared. 


Holliday,  Carl.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Part  I  IV.  Scholastic, 
10:10-11,  29;  10-11,  31;  10-11;  11-12,  25; 
Feb.  5-Mar.  19,  1927. 

A  study  presented  in  four  numbers  of  this  journal  in  an 
interesting  way  for  high-school  students. 

Kasson,  John  A.  The  evolution  of  the 
U.  S.  Constitution.  Boston  and  New  York, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1919. 

A  review  of  plans  for  government  in  the  Colonies  from  1643 
to  the  Revolution,  with  discussion  of  the  preliminaries  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1787.  Comments  on  the  de¬ 
bates  in  the  convention. 

Kenworthy,  Leonard  S.  Sesquicentennial 
of  the  Constitution,  1787  to  1937.  Social 
education,  1:  163-65,  March  1937. 

This  article  tells  the  story  briefly  of  the  celebration  of  the 
sesquicentennial,  with  suggestions  where  to  obtain  material, 
and  what  to  emphasize  in  programs.  An  excellent  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  included. 

Leigh,  Randolph.  The  citadel  of  freedom. 
New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1924.  234  p. 

A  brief  account  of  the  beginnings  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  with  chapters  dealing  with  men 
connected  with  its  development,  from  Washington  to 
Lincoln. 

Lyon,  Hastings.  The  Constitution  and  the 
men  who  made  it.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1936.  314  p. 

Deals  with  the  convention,  giving  a  detailed  picture  of  the 
framing  of  the  Constitution  and  its  origins.  A  readable 
account,  critical,  but  based  on  a  knowledge  of  original  sources. 
Also  gives  the  careers  of  the  signers  after  the  convention. 

Magruder,  Frank  A.  and  Claire,  Guy  S. 
The  Constitution.  New  York  and  London, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933.  395  p. 

Gives  the  text  of  the  Constitution  clause  by  clause,  with 
comment  and  decisions  on  the  important  cases  which  have 
risen  under  each  clause. 

Munro,  William  B.  Makers  of  the  un¬ 
written  Constitution.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1930.  156  p.  (The  Fred  Morgan 

Kirby  lectures.) 

Delivered  at  Lafayette  College  in  1929.  Contains:  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton  and  the  economic  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
Government;  John  Marshall  and  the  achievement  of  Nation¬ 
alism;  Jackson  and  the  democratization  of  the  Constitut  ion; 
AVoodrow  Wilson  and  the  accentuation  of  presidential  leader¬ 
ship. 


Nebraska  State  teachers’  association.  Vital¬ 
izing  the  teaching  of  the  Constitution.  Lin¬ 
coln,  The  Association,  1936.  31  p.  (Research 
bulletin  no.  6.) 

Gives  concrete  suggestions  for  the  study  and  teaching  of 
the  Constitution  by  a  number  of  teachers.  Furnishes 
valuable  bibliography. 

Norton,  Thomas  J.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  its  sources  and  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1922. 
298  p. 

“A  clear  and  able  exposition  of  the  Constitution.”  His¬ 
torical  introduction,  followed  by  comments  on  each  section. 
Concludes  with  a  list  of  the  leading  cases  expounding  the 
Constitution,  with  notes. 

Root,  Elihu.  Essentials  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  In  his  Addresses  on  government  and 
citizenship,  p.98-117.  Cambridge,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1916. 

The  author  has  selected  outstanding  parts  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  all  of  which  aim  to  preserve  rights  by  limiting  power,  and 
discusses  them . 

Smith,  F.  Dumont.  The  story  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Chicago,  Ill.,  The  American  Bar 
Association,  Citizenship  Committee,  1140  N. 
Dearborn  Street,  1930.  41  p. 

Presents  the  European  background  of  the  Constitution, 
and  events  leading  up  to  the  constitutional  convention. 
Legal  battles  fought  over  interpretations  and  decisions  are 
also  dealt  with. 

Stimson,  F.  J.  The  American  Constitution 
as  it  protects  private  rights.  Boston,  Mass., 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1923. 

A  valuable  book  on  an  interesting  and  vital  subject. 

Tappan,  Eva  M.  The  story  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution.  Boston,  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co., 
1922.  182  p. 

For  grade  school  pupils. 

Turkington,  Grace  A.  Helps  for  the  study 
of  our  Constitution.  Boston  and  New  York, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1925.  153  p. 

Gives  the  text  of  the  Constitution;  some  things  you  should 
know  about  the  Constitution;  sketches  of  the  signers;  etc. 

Wade,  M.  J.  and  Bateson,  W.  H.  The 
Constitution  through  problems.  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  American  Citizen’s  Publishing  Co., 
1931.  286  p.  illus. 

Describes  the  laboratory  method  in  teaching  citizenship. 
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THE  VOCATIONAL  SUMMARY 


II 


A  I  lialloiisie 

Louisiana  leads  the  States  in  the  number  of 
Junior  Homemakers  clubs  whose  member¬ 
ship  is  made  up  of  girls  enrolled  in  home¬ 
making  classes  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 
The  objectives  of  these  clubs  are:  To  develop 
leadership  qualities  among  the  members; 
to  encourage  cooperative  effort  in  club  and 
community  programs;  to  develop  an  interest 
in  home  economics  or  homemaking  as  a 
profession;  to  encourage  social  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  and  give  homemaking  stu¬ 
dents  experience  in  entertaining  and  in  con¬ 
ducting  recreational  affairs;  and  to  give  mem¬ 
bers  experience  in  conducting  club  meetings 
and  carrying  on  the  routine  business  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  operation  of  a  club. 

Junior  Homemakers  clubs  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  home  economics  education 
program  in  the  State  as  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  bears  to  the  vocational  agriculture 
program.  They  are  affiliated  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Economics  Association.  A  well- 
organized  plan  for  parish  and  State  meetings 
of  Junior  Homemakers  has  been  developed 
in  Louisiana  under  the  leadership  of  Lela  A. 
Tomlinson,  assistant  State  supervisor  of  home 
economics,  and  local  home  economics  teachers, 
who  are  advisers  for  the  clubs  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  communities.  Louisiana’s  achievement 
in  developing  Junior  Homemakers  clubs  is  a 
challenge  to  other  States. 

Much  Out  of  Little 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  home 
economics  department  of  the  Punta  Gorda 
(Florida)  High  School  for  Negroes  decided 
that  additional  space  was  needed  for  the 
teaching  of  homemaking,  but  very  little 
money  was  available  for  this  purpose.  With 
the  help  of  the  Charlotte  County  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  funds  were  provided  to  rent 
a  three-room  house  near  the  school,  typical  of 
houses  where  students  of  the  school  live  after 
marriage. 

To  show  what  can  be  done  in  renovating  a 
house  and  making  the  grounds  both  attractive 
and  productive,  students  in  the  classes  in 
home  economics,  vocational  agriculture,  and 
manual  training  went  to  work.  They  lined 
the  walls  with  cardboard,  papered  them  with 
wrapping  paper,  made  rag  rugs  for  the  floors, 
refinished  furniture  and  accessories,  put  up 
needed  shelves,  graded  and  planted  the  yard, 
pruned  lemon  and  orange  trees,  and  did  many 
other  things  necessary  to  make  the  house  and 
grounds  presentable.  Students  who  assisted 
in  the  renovation  received  school  credit.  The 
house  is  now  used  for  a  girls’  club  as  well  as 
for  classes. 

Spurred  on  by  the  renovation  of  the  house 
and  grounds,  owners  of  four  other  houses  on 
the  street  have  made  needed  improvement  in 


To  the  average  person,  the  hody  and  fenders 
of  the  ear  at  the  top  would  not  seem  worth 
repairing.  But  the  class  in  auto  hody  and 
fender  repairs  at  the  southern  branch  of  the 
University  of  Idaho  (Pocatello)  transformed 
it  into  the  neat  model  below.  The  only  new 
parts  supplied  were  one  right  rear  fender 
and  one  running  board.  Practically  all 
students  who  complete  the  vocational  train¬ 
ing  course  in  this  type  of  work  at  Pocatello 
find  jobs  in  garages. 

their  homes,  and  other  residents  have  sought 
the  advice  and  help  of  the  school  in  improving 
their  homes.  As  a  result,  a  course  in  home 
improvement  was  started  last  fall. 

Some  of  those  who  “loaned”  furniture  for 
the  cottage  were  so  surprised  at  its  appearance 
after  it  had  been  repaired  by  the  manual 
training  students  that  they  asked  to  have  it 
returned  for  their  own  use. 

Courses  Based  oil  Fuels 

“City  schools  today  have  a  report  on  voca¬ 
tional  and  industrial  conditions  in  Knoxville 
with  recommendations  which  may  iron  out 
many  of  the  schools’  trade  education  prob¬ 
lems  and  bring  the  schools  closer  to  industry.” 
Clipped  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel ,  this  paragraph  heralds 
the  completion  of  a  survey  conducted  during 
January  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  need 
for  trade  and  industrial  education  in  the 
Tennessee  city.  The  survey  was  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Knoxville  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  by  C.  E.  Rakestraw,  agent  for  trade 
and  industrial  education  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  the  Office  of  Education,  who  was 
assisted  by  A.  S.  Zoerb,  State  supervisor  of 
trade  and  industrial  education;  E.  M.  Reed, 
the  local  supervisor;  and  Clyde  H.  Wilson, 
teacher  trainer  in  trade  and  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Tennessee.  An  analysis 


was  made  of  the  training  needs  for  workers 
and  prospective  workers  in  the  following 
trades:  Auto  mechanics,  electrical,  carpentry, 
painting  and  decorating,  paperhanging,  ma¬ 
chinist,  restaurant  waitress,  plumbing  and 
steamfitting,  printing,  and  retail  selling. 
The  recommendations  growing  out  of  the 
survey  call  for  preapprentice  training  in  all 
these  trades  except  printing,  and  part-time 
and  evening  trade  classes  for  those  already 
employed  in  all  of  the  trades.  Forty-nine 
business,  professional,  and  industrial  repre¬ 
sentatives  cooperated  in  making  the  survey. 
Statistics  were  compiled  on  the  number  of 
journeymen  and  apprentices  in  each  trade, 
average  age  of  journeymen,  and  conditions 
with  respect  to  openings  and  employment  in 
these  trades.  The  survey  will  be  used  by  the 
Knoxville  Board  of  Education  as  a  guide  in 
adjusting  its  vocational-education  program 
in  trade  and  industry  to  the  need  of  youth 
and  adults  for  training  and  the  need  of  in¬ 
dustries  for  workers  in  various  occupations. 

Bridging  a  Gap 

Lapeer  (Michigan)  High  School,  according 
to  a  recent  statement  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  “is  successfully  bridging  the  gap 
between  school  and  employment,  a  gap  so 
wide  that  thousands  upon  graduation  have 
found  the  doors  to  jobs  closed  upon  them 
because  they  lack  training  of  any  particular 
value  to  the  prospective  employer.” 

The  Lapeer  plan,  according  to  the  Detroit 
daily,  is  a  combination  of  high-school  training 
and  practical  experience  in  a  business  or 
industry.  Students  enrolled  under  it  carry 
the  usual  courses  through  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grades.  In  the  eleventh  grade  they 
shift  to  the  cooperative  plan,  spending  morn¬ 
ings  in  the  classroom  and  afternoons  in  busi¬ 
ness  offices,  shops,  stores,  or  other  places  of 
employment.  One  girl  is  secretary  to  an 
attorney,  another  is  employed  selling  dresses, 
and  a  third  is  engaged  in  the  office  of  a 
utility  company.  A  boy  with  an  interest  in 
radio  is  gaining  practical  experience  in  an 
appliance  shop.  Other  boys  are  helping  weld¬ 
ers,  photographers,  electricians,  dry  cleaners, 
and  plumbers. 

School  authorities  in  Lapeer  feel  that  it  is 
much  better  to  permit  students  to  test  their 
aptitudes  during  school  years  than  to  jump 
from  job  to  job  after  graduation  in  an  effort  to 
find  work  which  fits  their  capabilities.  “Stu¬ 
dents  in  cooperative  courses,”  Superintendent 
of  Schools  E.  E.  Irwin  reports,  “are  showing 
increased  interest  in  their  school  work.  They 
see  the  ways  in  which  their  learning  will  be 
applied  practically  in  the  future  and  this  gives 
added  meaning  to  the  courses.” 

F.  W.  Dalton,  instructor  in  vocational 
education  in  the  high  school,  under  whose 
direction  the  cooperative  plan  is  carried  on, 
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visits  students  in  their  places  of  employment, 
and  aids  them  to  correlate  their  practical  and 
school  training.  Employers  favor  the  plan 
because  it  permits  them  to  find  and  train 
employees  and  to  determine  their  ability  in 
advance  of  hiring  them  permanently. 

Milk  llulleliu  devised 

Farmers  receive  from  5  to  70  cents  more  per 
hundred  pounds  for  good  quality  than  for  poor 
quality  milk,  according  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Systematic  in¬ 
struction  for  present  and  prospective  farmers 
in  the  production  of  quality  milk,  therefore, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  Office  of  Education  several  years 
ago  issued  a  bulletin,  Analysis  of  Special  Jobs 
in  Quality  Milk  Production,  for  the  use  of 
vocational  agriculture  teachers.  The  bulle¬ 
tin,  which  was  recently  revised,  is  intended  to 
provide  teachers  of  agriculture  with  current, 
reliable  subject  matter  organized  in  teaching 
form,  which  will  enable  them  to  offer  instruc¬ 
tion  on  specific  phases  of  milk  production. 

Si udents  IMaccd 

A  total  of  5,878  students  attending  the  23 
vocational  high  schools  in  New  York  City 
were  placed  in  jobs  last  year,  according  to 
Morris  E.  Siegel,  director  of  the  continuation 
and  evening  schools  in  that  city.  This  is  the 
record  number  of  placements,  Mr.  Siegel  re¬ 
ports,  and  “indicates  that  industry  is  once 
again  able  to  absorb  skilled  workers.”  His 
report  shows  that  many  boys  and  girls  were 
signed  for  jobs  before  they  finished  their 
courses,  employers  bidding  against  each  other 
for  their  services.  In  most  cases  these  stu¬ 
dents  are  employed  as  skilled  apprentices  and 
receive  on  the  average  about  $16  a  week  as 
beginners. 

From  January  to  June  the  vocational 
schools  maintained  their  own  employment 
offices,  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  board 
of  education.  These  offices,  through  their  con¬ 
tacts  with  employers,  found  that  there  were 
more  job  openings  than  students  in  various 
branches  of  aviation,  the  mechanical  and  food 
trades,  nursing,  printing,  and  the  needle 
trades.  A  large  chain  offered  to  take  every 
boy  in  the  cafeteria  class.  Girls  enrolled  in 
beauty  culture,  nursing,  child  guidance,  and 
office  assistant  classes  were  placed  before 
graduation.  “Every  trained  metal  trade 
student  can  get  a  job  immediately”,  Mr. 
Siegel  states.  “Trained  mechanics  are  needed 
in  all  lines.  The  baking,  butcher,  dairy,  and 
all  the  food  trades  are  short  of  skilled  help  and 
beg  for  our  graduates.  Thirty  graduates  of 
the  aviation  school  were  placed  immediately. 
Skilled  boys  in  our  machine  shop  class  had 
absolutely  no  trouble  in  getting  placed.” 

A  ScliiMil-Cmiimiiiiily  Program 

A  community  cooperative  project  of  unusual 
proportions,  in  which  agricultural  and  home 
economics  teachers  play  a  part,  and  which 
centers  around  the  Ellen  Woodside  High 
School  in  Pelzer,  Greenville  County,  S.  C.,  is 
reported  by  B.  R.  Fowler,  teacher  of  vocational 


agriculture  in  the  school.  About  1,500  fam¬ 
ilies  live  in  this  community,  600  of  them  Negro 
families.  Two  full-time  agriculture  teachers 
and  two  full-time  home-economics  teachers  are 
employed  to  work  with  boys  and  girls  and 
adults  enrolled  for  instruction  in  day,  part- 
time,  and  evening  classes  in  the  school. 
Fifty-eight  girls  were  enrolled  last  year  in 
day-school  homemaking  classes  and  four 
groups  of  women,  100  in  all,  in  evening  classes. 
Seventy-seven  boys  were  receiving  instruction 
in  agriculture  in  day-school  classes,  20  out-of- 
school  boys  in  part-time  classes,  and  600  adult 
farmers  in  evening  classes. 

Instruction  in  the  school  is  carried  out  on  a 
cooperative  basis  by  the  agricultural  and 
home  economics  teachers,  and  dovetails  with 
the  practical  work  of  students  enrolled  in 
agriculture  and  homemaking  in  the  school. 
While  the  agricultural  students  learn  how  to 
raise  various  farm  products  such  as  livestock, 
corn,  cotton,  sorghum,  sweetpotatoes,  and 
other  crops,  and  how  to  harvest,  prepare 
them  for  market,  and  market  them,  home¬ 
making  students  are  taught  how  to  make  use 
of  these  products  in  the  home. 

A  farm  and  home  shop  built  on  the  school 
grounds  is  used  by  day-school  students  as  a 
laboratory  and  by  adult  farmers  in  making 
and  repairing  farm  machinery.  A  special  soil 
conservation  program  sponsored  by  the 
agricultural  teacher  has  brought  about  sur¬ 
prising  results  on  local  farms.  The  local 
chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
composed  of  boys  enrolled  in  agriculture  in 
the  high  school,  has  organized  its  own  pure- 


seed  association.  The  chapter  distributed 
12,000  pounds  of  seed  last  year. 

A  cooperative  organization  with  112  paid-up 
members  is  very  active.  Sweetpotatoes 
raised  by  the  farm  boys  and  farmers  enrolled 
in  the  vocational  agriculture  classes  in  the 
school  are  kept  in  a  storage  house  built  by  the 
cooperative  organization,  from  their  own 
funds  and  through  loans  secured  from  the 
Resettlement  Administration  and  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  Sweetpotato  seed 
bought  by  the  association  is  distributed  to 
farmers  of  the  community.  A  second-hand 
sawmill,  bought  by  the  cooperative  for  $200, 
cut  85,200  board  feet  of  lumber  for  community 
residents  last  year.  Syrup  is  produced  in  a 
mill  bought  and  operated  by  the  association. 
Approximately  17,500  cans  of  vegetables, 
5,650  cans  of  fruit,  and  4,250  cans  of  beef  have 
been  canned  for  the  people  of  the  Pelzer 
community  in  a  cooperative  cannery  set  up 
under  the  direction  of  the  cooperative  associa¬ 
tion  at  a  cost  of  about  $225.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  a  cooling  plant  to  be  used  by  the 
community  in  curing  meats.  Fertilizers, 
baby  chicks,  high-grade  mares  and  purebred 
bulls  have  been  purchased  for  the  members  of 
the  Pelzer  community  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
Two  thousand  bushels  of  grain  seed  have  been 
treated  for  smut. 

What  has  been  accomplished  at  Pelzer  is  a 
fine  example  of  what  is  possible  when  the 
agricultural  and  homemaking  departments 
in  a  rural  high  school  join  forces  on  a  school- 
community  basis. 

C.  M.  Arthur 


Crushing  juice  from  sorghum  cane  in  the  syrup  mill  owned  by  the  community  cooperative 
association  established  and  operated  by  farmers  attending  classes  in  the 
Ellen  Woodside  School,  Pelzer,  S.  CI¬ 
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New  Government  Aids  FOR  TEACHERS 

by  MARGARET  F.  RYAN 


1 1 


FREE  PUBLICATIONS:  Order  free  publications  and  other  free  aids  listed  from  agencies  issuing  them 
COST  PI  B  LI  CATIONS:  Request  only  cost  publications  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

enclosing  remittance  (check  or  money  order)  at  time  of  ordering 


•  Farmers  and  ranchers  of  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  Idaho  may  now  consult  a  compre¬ 
hensive  handbook  of  up-to-date  information 
on  the  control  of  soil  erosion  entitled  “Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.”  The  major  portion  of  the  bulletin  de¬ 
scribes  methods  now  being  used  to  combat 
erosion  on  22  Soil  Conservation  Service  dem¬ 
onstration  areas  in  the  region.  One  section  is 
devoted  to  measures  being  used  on  cultivated 
land  and  another  to  those  employed  on 
grazing  areas. 

Prepared  in  collaboration  with  subject-mat¬ 
ter  specialists  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  new  publication  is  amply  illustrated  and 
contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  and 
extent  of  erosion  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Ask  for  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1773,  copies  of 
which  sell  for  15  cents  each. 

•  Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Old-Age 
Assistance  (No.  16),  Aid  to  the  Blind  (No.  17), 
and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (No.  18)  give 
■citations  and  dates  of  approval  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  each  type  of  assistance, 
conditions  of  eligibility,  limitations  of  allow¬ 
ances,  administration,  procedures,  assistance 
•costs,  and  sources  of  funds.  10  cents  each. 

•  A  Description  of  United  States  Postage 
Stamps  Issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
July  1, 18f7,  to  December  31, 1936,  anew  booklet 
containing  for  the  first  time  reproductions  of 
the  postage  stamps  described  therein,  should 
lead  to  a  wider  study  of  the  postal  issues,  the 
designs  of  which  portray  the  history  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Nation.  Paper-bound 
editions  are  available  at  25  cents;  cloth-bound 
editions,  75  cents. 

•  Official  Government  statistical  information 
on  nearly  100  metals,  minerals,  and  mineral 
products,  and  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
record  of  economic  developments  and  trends 
in  mining  during  the  calendar  year  1936,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  are  presented 
in  Minerals  Yearbook  1937,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Containing  1,500  pages,  120 
illustrations,  and  a  complete  index,  the  volume 
sells  for  $2.25. 

•  Pollination,  culture,  seedbed  preparation 
and  seeding,  diseases  and  insects,  varieties, 
and  seed  production  of  White  Clover,  which 
when  grown  with  grass  provides  a  nutritious 


feed  for  livestock,  is  described  in  Department 
of  Agriculture  Leaflet  No.  119.  5  cents. 

#  Follow  the  White  Marker,  a  new  one-reel, 
silent,  safety  educational  motion-picture  film 
was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  a  large 
manufacturer  of  cement,  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  cause  of  safety  on  the  highways. 

Copies  of  the  film  in  16-  and  35-mm  sizes  are 
loaned  for  exhibition  purposes  to  schools, 
churches,  clubs,  civic  and  business  oragniza- 
tions,  and  others,  upon  application  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  Experiment  Station,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of 
the  film,  but  the  exhibitor  is  asked  to  pay 
transportation  charges. 


From  Department  of  Agriculture  Clothing 
Selection  Chart,  Rompers,  for  Creeping 
Babies. 


•  Home  economics  instructors  in  high  schools 
may  like  to  note  the  following  nine  clothing 
selection  charts  (each  20  by  30  inches)  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Cloth  Coats  for  Women,  Wash  Dresses  for 
Women,  Costume  Slips,  Women’s  Hosiery, 
Rompers  for  Creeping  Babies  (see  illustra¬ 
tion),  Little  Girls’  Dresses,  Little  Boys’  Suits, 
Winter  Plavsuits,  and  Sunsuits.  Sold  only  in 
sets  with  a  cover,  they  may  be  secured  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  40  cents. 


•  The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  re¬ 
vised  the  following  free  price  lists:  Foods  and 
cooking — canning,  cold  storage,  and  home 
canning,  No.  11;  Engineering  and  Survey¬ 
ing — leveling,  triangulation,  geodesy,  earth¬ 
quakes,  tides,  terrestrial  magnetism,  No.  18; 
Fishes,  No.  21 ;  Transportation — Railroad  and 
shipping  problems,  postal  service,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  and  Panama  Canal,  No.  25;  Birds 
and  wild  animals,  No.  39;  Insects — Bees, 
honey,  and  insects  injurious  to  man,  animals, 
plants,  and  crops,  No.  41;  Weather,  astron¬ 
omy,  and  meteorology,  No.  48;  Health — 
diseases,  drugs,  and  sanitation,  No.  51; 
American  history  and  biography,  No.  59; 
Handy  books,  No.  73. 

•  Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the  United  States, 
January  1,  1937,  Department  of  State  Publi¬ 
cation  No.  975,  gives  names,  addresses,  juris¬ 
dictions,  and  dates  of  recognition  of  consular 
officers  from  61  foreign  countries  stationed  in 
the  United  States.  20  cents. 

9  Pictures  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
CCC  in  State  parks  are  to  be  found  in  The 
CCC  and  Its  Contribution  to  a  Nation-wide 
State  Park  Recreational  Program,  free  copies 
of  which  may  be  had  from  CCC  headquarters 
in  Washington. 

•  Shell  Mounds  in  the  Ten  nessee  Valley,  a  two- 
reel,  silent  film  in  both  16-  and  35-mm  sizes, 
showing  the  excavation  of  prehistoric  shell 
mounds  in  the  Pickwick  Landing  Dam  area 
has  just  been  released  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  No  rental  charge  is  made  for  the 
use  of  the  film;  the  exhibitor,  however,  must 
pay  express  charges.  For  further  information 
write  TVA,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

•  Practices  in  effect  at  more  than  90  forest 

stations  in  northern  Idaho  and  western  Mon¬ 
tana  to  improve  forest-fire  control  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Measuring  Fire  Weather  and  Forest 
Inflammability,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Circular  No.  398.  10  cents. 

9  Results  of  an  investigation  of  the  policies 
and  practices  governing  the  administering  of 
relief  by  various  agencies  and  of  the  types  of 
aid  given  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis, 
and  St.  Paul,  and  Philadelphia,  may  be 
found  in  Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  No.  139 
Women  Unemployed  Seeking  Relief  in  1933. 
5  cents. 
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A  New  School  Year  Opens  in  Camps 

by  Howard  W.  Oxley,  Director  of  CCC  Camp  Education 


★  ★  ★  Throughout  the  Nation  the  CCC 
camps  are  swinging  into  a  new 
school  year.  Activity  of  one  sort  or 
another  is  attracting  the  interest  of 
enrollees.  These  enrollees  want  to  improve 
themselves  and  to  prepare  for  life.  Soon  there 
will  come  a  time  when  they  must  seek  employ¬ 
ment.  Soon  they  will  want  to  be  heads  of 
families  and  have  homes  of  their  own.  Train¬ 
ing  and  preparation  are  valuable  assets. 

CCC  education  has  found  a  firm  footing  in 
every  company.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  major  function  of  the  camp.  According 
to  Congress,  not  only  are  the  camps  to  be  used 
for  affording  employment  but  also  “vocational 
training”  for  the  unemployed  youth  of  the 
country. 

The  recent  act  of  Congress,  extending  the 
corps,  further  provides:  “That  at  least  10 
hours  each  week  may  be  devoted  to  general 
educational  and  vocational  training.”  It 
grants  the  Director  of  CCC  the  authority  to 
permit  enrollees  to  break  their  term  of  enroll¬ 
ment  to  attend  an  educational  institution  and 
return  to  camp  at  the  conclusion  of  the  school 
term. 

Expansion  of  Facilities 

In  line  with  the  movement  to  strengthen 
education  in  the  camps,  Robert  Fechner,  the 
Director  of  CCC,  has  approved  an  enlarged 
expenditure  for  instructional  facilities  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  expenditure, 
amounting  to  $4,500,000,  will  provide  for 
2,600  square  feet  of  space  for  classrooms  and 
shops  in  every  camp,  an  educational  adviser 
for  each  company,  and  additional  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  educational  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies.  There  is  also  a  special  allotment  to 
each  camp  to  defray  the  cost  of  instruction  for 
enrollees  in  nearby  schools  and  training 
centers. 

The  10  hours  of  education  each  week  will  be 
offered  the  men  on  week-day  nights  and  on 
Saturday  mornings.  Ambitious  enrollees 
wishing  additional  hours  of  instruction  will  be 
offered  further  opportunities. 

Advisers'  Conference 

In  their  recent  conference  in  Washington, 
the  corps  area  educational  advisers  discussed 
at  some  length  the  philosophy  and  objectives 
of  CCC  education  and  plans  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  more  effective  during  the  new  school 
year.  The  camps  offer  extensive  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  a  progressive  and  individualized  type 
of  education,  that  of  combining  instruction 
and  application,  education  and  work.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  the  corps  area  advisers  felt  that 
camp  education  should  be  based  to  an  even 
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larger  degree  on  the  individual  interests  and 
needs  of  enrollees.  Job  training,  they  be¬ 
lieved,  should  be  more  closely  related  to 
leisure-time  instruction,  and  enrollees  should 
be  assigned  to  those  work  projects  in  which 
they  have  a  vocational  interest  or  aptitude. 

Academic  training,  insofar  as  possible, 
should  be  developed  on  a  functional  basis, 
supplying  the  enrollee  with  the  necessary  tool 
subjects  for  getting  along  in  a  vocation. 

The  corps  area  advisers  recommended  a 
continuation  of  the  objectives  of  CCC  educa¬ 
tion,  namely  literacy  and  elementary  train¬ 
ing,  high-school  and  college  courses,  voca¬ 
tional  instruction,  job  training,  avocational 
and  leisure-time  activities,  citizenship  develop¬ 
ment,  and  placement  activities.  It  was 
further  recommended  that  camp  instruction 
be  both  formal  and  informal,  utilizing  when¬ 
ever  possible  the  abilities  of  the  enrollees 
themselves  in  group  leadership,  the  training 
and  experience  of  the  supervisory  personnel, 
and  the  many  types  of  leaders  in  nearby  com¬ 
munities. 

Guidance  Objectives 

The  counseling  and  guidance  of  enrollees 
were  declared  basic  to  every  educational 
activity  in  camp.  The  conference  main¬ 
tained  that  counseling  and  guidance  “involve 
all  of  the  available  resources  and  techniques 
pertinent  to  the  enrollees — to  the  end  that 
the  enrollee  shall  make  wise  decisions,  enter 
into  constructive  activity  and  be  given  the 
aids  to  assure  him  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success  in  attaining  his  goals.”  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  keeping  each  enrollee’s  cumulative 
record  card  up  to  date  was  recognized,  and 
the  use  of  information  from  this  card  in  help¬ 
ing  the  individual  find  employment  was 
highly  recommended. 


In  addressing  the  corps  area  advisers’ 
conference,  Ned  H.  Dearborn,  dean  of  the 
general  education  division  at  New  York 
University,  gave  a  summary  of  the  objectives 
involved  in  any  program  of  individual  guid¬ 
ance.  He  graphically  portrayed  these  objec¬ 
tives  by  means  of  a  star.  (See  illustration 
on  next  page.) 

As  summarized  by  Dr.  Dearborn,  there  are 
five  major  interests  to  be  guided  in  the  life  of 
each  individual.  These  are  intellectual,  rec¬ 
reational,  ethical,  aesthetic,  and  occupa¬ 
tional  interests.  In  the  center  of  these  five 
points  is  the  guidance  or  advisory  service 
which  each  individual  needs.  Corps  area 
educational  officials  plan  to  take  this  suggest¬ 
ed  five-point  program  and  make  it  the  basis 
ot  their  activities  in  individualizing  camp 
instruction  during  the  coming  year. 

Educationa l  Relat ion  sh  ips 

During  the  current  school  year,  the  corps 
area  advisers  anticipate  not  only  an  improved 
and  strengthened  training  program  within  the 
camps  but  a  more  effective  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  camps  and  local  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  Provision  has  already  been  made  by 
Mr.  F  'echner  to  defray  the  expense  involved 
in  utilizing  nearby  school  facilities  for  instruct¬ 
ing  enrollees.  In  addition,  under  the  authority 
granted  him  by  the  recent  act  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Fechner  has  directed  that  an  enrollee 
may  break  his  term  of  enrollment  as  long  as 
12  months  to  attend  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  after  which  time  he  may  return  to  his 
company.  Both  of  these  provisions  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  going  to  bring  the  schools  and  the 
camps  closer  together  in  their  interests. 

{Concluded  on  next  page) 


Recent  Conference  of  CCC  Corps  Area  Educational  Advisers.  Seated  from  left  to  right :  Joel 
E.  Nystrom,  First  Corps;  Henry  R.  Halsey,  Fourth  Corps;  Sandford  Sellers,  Jr.,  Sixth  Corps; 
Glenn  O.  Emick,  Fifth  Corps;  Leon  W.  Rogers,  Eighth  Corps;  Dueffort  E.  Wiedman,  Ninth 
Corps;  and  Howard  W.  Oxley,  National  Director.  Standing  from  left  to  right:  Thomas  G. 
Bennett,  Third  Corps;  Silas  M.  Ransopher,  Assistant  National  Director;  Harold  L.  Dunn, 
■Second  Corps;  and  W.  Homer  Hill,  Seventh  Corps. 


A  recent  request  made  of  120  colleges  for 
scholarship  aid  for  qualified  enrollees  has 
elicited  a  favorable  response  from  over  three- 
fourths  of  them.  They  have  offered  either 
scholarship  assistance  or  NYA  self-help  jobs. 
Hundreds  of  enrollees  will  be  helped  by  schools 
and  colleges  this  fall  to  continue  their  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  view  of  the  pronounced  willingness  of 
educators  and  community  leaders  to  cooperate 
with  camp  activities,  the  CCC  bids  fair  to  be¬ 
come  a  more  definite  part  this  year  than  here¬ 
tofore  of  the  country’s  plan  for  the  care,  con¬ 
servation,  and  education  of  its  young  manhood. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  N  E  A  on  the  air! 

EVERY  MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  2:30-3:00 
o’clock,  E.  S.  T.,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Exits  and  Entrances.  A  current 
events  program  an  aid  to  teachers  of 
the  social  studies.  Begins  Oct.  18.  1937. 

every  WEDNESDAY  evening,  6:00-6:15 
o’clock,  E.  S.  T.,  lied  Network,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Our  American 
Schools.  Promotes  teacher  welfare  and 
better  support  lor  schools.  Begins  Oct. 
13,  1937. 


every  SATURDAY  morning,  1 1 : 00— 11:15 
o’clock,  E.  S.  T.,  lied  Network,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Our  American 
Schools.  Brings  home  and  school  in 
closer  cooperation.  Begins  Oct.  16,  1937. 

Attractive  printed  announcements  of 
these  programs  are  available  free  for 
distribution  from  the  National  Education 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Instructional  Materials 

by  Edith  A.  Lathrop,  Asssociate  Specialist  in  School  Libraries 


★  ★  ★  The  problem  of  providing  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  for  schools  was  com¬ 
paratively  simple  ■when  the  content 
of  courses  of  study  was  organized 
according  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools 
such  as  reading,  arithmetic,  history,  and 
geography.  One  textbook  per  pupil  for  each 
subject  carried  was  thought  to  be  sufficient. 
In  addition  to  textbooks,  a  few7  reference  books, 
maps,  globes,  paper,  and  pencils  constituted 
about  all  of  the  materials  of  instruction. 

Today  the  tendency  is  to  organize  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  courses  of  study  into  large  units. 
In  developing  these  units,  it  is  necessary,  first 
of  all,  to  have  many  texts,  reference  and  library 
books,  as  w7ell  as  magazines,  and  other  printed 
materials.  In  addition,  there  should  be  maps, 
globes,  slides,  moving  pictures,  radios,  vic- 
trolas,  woodworking  tools,  sewing,  cooking, 
and  other  laboratory  equipment,  and  such 
other  materials  as  will  help  pupils  experience 
the  various  activities  in  which  people  through¬ 
out-  the  world  are  now7  engaged  as  well  as  activ¬ 
ities  that  have  been  carried  on  by  past 
generations. 

The  extent  to  winch  the  schools  of  the 
country  are  equipped  with  an  adequate  supply 
of  modern  textbooks  and  other  teaching  aids 
is  not  definitely  known.  Since  reports  of  edu¬ 
cational  surveys  is  one  source  of  information 
on  the  subject,  an  examination  wras  made  of  22 
such  reports  published  during  the  5-year 
period  from  1932  to  1936.  From  the  14  re¬ 
ports  that  treated  textbooks  and  other  instruc¬ 
tional  materials,  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  such  materials  in  the  schools  in  which 
the  surveys  were  made. 

Research  Brings  Results 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
textbooks  during  recent  years  due  consider¬ 
ably  to  research  that  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  field  of  curriculum-making.  The  subject 
matter  in  the  new7er  books  is  based  more 
closely  than  formerly  upon  life  situations  and 
is  told  more  interestingly  than  heretofore. 
The  vocabulary  consists  of  words  that  are 
familiar  to  children.  Many  pictures,  graphs, 
maps,  and  diagrams  are  introduced  to  illustrate 
the  text.  Questions  are  asked  to  stimulate 
thought. 

The  survey  reports  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  modern  textbooks  to  a  school’s 
program.  For  example,  one  report  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  new7er  arithme¬ 
tics  are  much  more  usable  than  the  older  ones 
for  they  are  based  upon  the  results  of  studies 
of  the  actual  arithmetical  skills  needed  in 
everyday  life;  they  are  also  more  interesting 
to  children  and  better  adapted  to  their 
differences  in  arithmetical  ability.  It  calls 
attention  also  to  the  fact  that  since  within 


recent  years  juvenile  literature  has  been 
enriched  by  countless  new7  books  based  upon 
modern  living  conditions,  there  is  no  reason 
w'hy  children  should  lack  reading  matter 
describing  the  w7orld  in  which  they  live. 

The  fullest  discussion  of  the  textbook 
situation  in  the  14  surveys  is  found  in  the 
report  of  a  suburb  of  a  large  city.  In  the 
elementary  schools,  the  textbooks  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  ill  adapted  to  meet  individual 
differences  in  child  needs,  interests  and 
abilities  and  too  old  and  out-of-date  to  serve 
instructional  needs.  The  average  date  of  the 
history  books  w7as  1924;  a  few  were  dated 
before  the  World  War  and  the  latest  date  was 
1933 — “before  Hitler  or  the  Italian-Ethiopian 
War”,  says  the  report.  The  geography  texts 
w7ere  described  as  somewdiat  better  than  those 
for  history  but  even  so,  there  wrere  nine  that 
dated  back  to  1924  and  one  to  1920.  The 
average  date  of  the  arithmetics  w7as  1924  and 
that  of  the  science  books,  1930.  The  situation 
in  the  high  schools  is  reported  as  somewhat 
like  that  for  the  elementary  schools  except 
that  in  some  subjects  fairly  new  books  were 
found  wThile  in  the  more  traditional  subjects 
the  older  books  were  still  being  used. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  textbook  situation  in  this  suburban  city 
should  improve  because  of  a  new  State  law 
regarding  the  supplying  of  free  textbooks  by 
the  school  district.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  when  parents  are  compelled  to  buy 
the  textbooks  used  by  their  children,  school 
administrators  often  hesitate  to  change  books 
because  of  the  hardships  that  are  brought  to 
some  parents. 

Reports  from  some  of  the  other  14  surveys 
show  that  the  schools  were  finding  it  difficult 
to  keep  pace  with  modern  developments  in 
curriculum  construction,  either  because  of  a 
shortage  of  books  or  because  those  available 
were  out-dated.  In  one  city  it  w7as  found  that 
there  were  no  textbooks  in  science  or  in  nature 
study,  with  the  result  that  these  subjects  were 
found  infrequently  in  the  schools’  program. 
In  one  State  a  survey  of  three  counties  showed 
that  approximately  one-third  of  the  pupils  did 
not  own  the  required  number  of  textbooks  and 
that  approximately  12  percent  did  not  have 
as  many  as  one-half  of  the  required  number; 
in  this  particular  State  parent-teacher  and 
other  similar  organizations  were  furnishing 
textbooks  to  hundreds  of  school  children;  a 
similar  situation  prevailed  in  another  State. 

Somewhat  better  conditions  wrere  found  in  a 
few7  instances.  In  the  report  from  one  city  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  board  of  education  had 
been  liberal  in  supplying  text  and  supplemen¬ 
tal'}7  books  but  that  more  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  purchase  of  fewer  copies  of  one 
book  in  order  that  a  greater  variety  might  be 
supplied. 
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The  reason  for  the  shortage  of  the  supply  of 
textbooks  was  due  to  curtailments  in  budgets 
during  the  depression  period.  In  the  report 
for  one  city  in  which  the  supply  of  textbooks 
was  reduced  because  of  budgetary  cuts,  it  is 
stated  that  the  entire  problem  of  textbook 
control  needs  careful  study  in  order  to  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  maximum  value  is  obtained  for 
every  dollar  expended. 

Library  Hooks 

In  addition  to  textbooks,  schools  should  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  library  books  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  curriculum  and  to  the  reading 
interests  and  abilities  of  the  children  if  modern 
methods  of  instruction  are  to  be  used.  In 
general,  the  situation  regarding  library  facili¬ 
ties  is  treated  somewhat  more  fully  than  that 
for  textbooks  in  the  survey  reports.  However, 
the  need  for  library  books  was  found  to  be  as 
acute  as  that  for  textbooks. 

In  one  State  the  average  number  of  library 
books  per  child  was  nine-tenths  of  one  book. 
In  another  State,  45  percent  of  the  elementary 
grades  in  county  school  districts  and  11  per¬ 
cent  of  the  elementary  grades  in  graded  school 
districts  had  no  libraries;  in  the  county  school 
districts  with  libraries  in  the  elementary 
grades,  there  was  one  library  book  for  every 
two  children  and  in  the  independent  graded 
school  districts  with  libraries,  two  books  for 
every  three  children  in  the  elementary  grades. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  library  service  will 
be  better  in  schools  with  a  high  expenditure 
per  pupil  enrolled  than  in  those  with  a  low 
expenditure.  This  was  just  what  was  found 
in  one  State  survey  in  winch  comparisons  were 
made  of  the  library  service  found  in  schools 
of  varying  expenditure  levels  per  pupil 
enrolled.  In  the  schools  with  high  expendi¬ 
ture  levels,  there  wras,  with  one  exception,  a 
wealth  of  books  and  magazines  suited  to  the 
intellectual  ages  and  tastes  of  the  children. 
In  the  schools  with  low  expenditure  levels 
the  books  and  reference  materials  were  not 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
children.  Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  the 
high  schools. 

Cities  Report 

The  report  for  one  large  city  says  that  if  the 
library  is  to  play  the  prominant  role  that  it 
should  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  it  must 
receive  far  more  generous  provisions  in  regard 
to  space,  equipment,  books,  and  professionally 
trained  personnel,  than  is  now  being  given. 
The  report  for  another  city  says,  “No  uni¬ 
formly  good  system  for  giving  library  service 
to  pupils  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
is  observable.”  A  special  study  of  library 
facilities  is  a  characteristic  of  the  survey  of  one 
county  school  system;  according  to  this  report 
the  outstanding  fact  concerning  the  library 
situation  is  the  inadequate  number  of  books 
and  the  unbalanced  classification. 

In  one  city,  the  trend  toward  cooperation 
with  the  public  library  was  most  encouraging. 
In  a  county  school  district,  some  progress  was 


being  made  for  the  average  number  of  volumes 
per  pupil  for  all  grades  had  increased  in  three 
.years  from  0.76  to  1.17  books  per  capita. 

Ma  gasines 

Magazines  are  important  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  for  current  events.  A  school  that 
fails  to  include  a  well-selected  list  of  maga¬ 
zines  among  its  teaching  aids  will  find  it 
difficult  to  function  effectively.  Very  little 
appears  in  the  14  surveys  about  the  number 
and  type  of  magazines  found  in  the  schools, 
but  from  what  is  said  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  them  and  those  that  are  avail¬ 
able  are  not  well  selected.  Magazines  are 
named  frequently  among  the  instructional 
materials  needed. 

In  one  State,  in  which  the  average  expendi¬ 
ture  per  pupil  enrolled  is  on  the  lowest  or 
median  levels,  the  magazines  are  not  sub¬ 
scribed  for  regularly  or  selected  for  their 
worth;  some  are  poor  fiction  or  movie  maga¬ 
zines  which  have  been  brought  in  by  the 
children. 

Other  Teaching  Aids 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
printed  page  is  not  the  only  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  reports  of  the  survey  show  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  materials  other  than  books; 
and  that  very  often  teachers  were  purchasing 
these  materials  from  their  own  funds  or 
that  parent-teacher  and  other  organizations 
were  raising  money  for  this  purpose. 

In  one  of  the  city  survey  reports,  comment 
is  made  on  the  variance  in  equipment  and 
supplies  found  in  the  different  schools  in  the 
city.  One  high  school  was  found  with  well- 
equipped  science  laboratories  and  rooms  for 
industrial  arts  and  home  economics  excellently 
equipped  with  apparatus.  In  another  high 
school,  the  laboratory  apparatus  was  so 
meager  that  teachers  were  forced  to  share  it 
with  one  another.  The  situation  regarding 
supplementary  learning  materials  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “lamentable”  in  another  city  report. 
In  practically  all  of  the  schools  in  a  town  in  a 
populous  industrial  State,  the  supply  of  maps, 
globes,  and  other  equipment  for  visual  in¬ 
struction  is  reported  as  meager  and  out  of 
date. 

Medium  for  Information 

In  one  State,  in  which  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  reported  as  lacking,  a  study  made 
in  1925  showed  that  nearly  1  million  dollars 
was  donated  by  communities  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies.  In  commenting  on  this  fact,  the 
report  says  that  this  indicates  that  the  people 
have  long  recognized  their  obligation  to  furnish 
supplies  for  the  school,  but  such  materials 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  budgets  of 
boards  of  education  and  not  furnished  by 
public  donations. 

This  summarization  of  what  is  reported  in 
14  educational  surveys  regarding  instructional 
materials  is  an  index  of  the  extent  to  which 


schools  are  in  need  of  such  materials.  It 
indicates  that  the  survey  is  an  important 
medium  for  finding  information  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  is  vital  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  school  and  upon  which  comparatively 
little  seems  to  be  known.  Local  boards  of 
education  might  well  utilize  the  survey  as  a 
means  of  determining  whether  their  school 
systems  are  adequately  equipped  with  in¬ 
structional  materials. 

★  ★  ★ 

Film  Available 

Glimpses  of  Texas,  Its  Natural  Resources,  and 
the  Big  Bend  National  Park  Project,  a  new  one- 
reel  silent  film  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  cooperation  with  an  industrial  con¬ 
cern,  is  available  from  the  National  Park 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  No  charge  is 
made  for  the  use  of  the  film,  but  the  exhibitor 
is  asked  to  pay  transportation  charges. 

The  first  part  of  the  picture  illustrates, 
through  animated  photography,  the  area  of 
Texas  in  relation  to  that  of  the  United  States 
the  location  of  its  six  principal  oil-  and  gas- 
producing  areas,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  helium  plant  where  all  the  helium  used 
in  the  dirigibles  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  location  of  the  principal  sul¬ 
phur-producing  areas  of  the  State. 

Views  of  the  Texas  State  parks  are  shown; 
then  follows  a  tour  through  the  Big  Bend 
National  Park  project,  which  comprises  ap¬ 
proximately  736,000  acres  of  a  land  of  unsur¬ 
passed  beauty  and  interest,  including  inspiring 
view  of  the  Chisos  Mountains  and  canyons. 

★  ★  ★ 

Health  Education 

The  American  Medical  Association  an¬ 
nounces  for  the  season  of  1937-38  a  series  of 
radio  broadcasts  addressed  to  teachers  and 
students  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
These  are  intended  to  be  helpful  in  illustrating 
and  amplifying  the  health  lessons  of  the 
schools.  The  programs  will  be  presented 
within  school  hours  so  that  they  may  be  used 
directly  for  class  instruction. 


-A-  fc  SCHOOL  LIFE,  official  organ  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  will  come  to 
you  one  year  (except  July  and  August) 
for  one  dollar.  With  your  subscription  you 
also  receive  March  of  Education,  the  news 
letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
This  news  letter  brings  information  on 
important  current  matters.  Order 
SCHOOL  LIFE  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Decrease  in  School  Enrollment 

by  Emery  M.  Foster,  Chief,  Statistical  Division 


★  ★  ★  In  6  years  the  public  elementary 
school  enrollment  has  decreased 
4.07  percent,  or  886,032  pupils. 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  and 
interesting  trends  in  public  education  is  the 
steady  decrease  in  elementary  school  enroll¬ 
ment,  according  to  David  T.  Blose,  assistant 
statistician  in  charge  of  statistics  of  State 
school  systems,  who  supplies  the  data  this 
month.  This  trend  is  natural,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  downward  trend  in  the  birth  rate,  as 
shown  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Division  of 
Vital  Statistics. 


Birth  rate  (number  born  per  1,000  of 
population) 

Year 

Year  they 
will  enter 
school  (6 
years  old) 

18.9 _ _ _ 

1930 

1936 

18.0 _ _ _ 

1931 

1937 

17.4 _ _ _ 

1932 

1938 

16.5 _ 

1933 

1939 

17.1 _ 

1934 

1940 

10.9 _ 

1935 

1941 

16.6 _ 

1936 

1942 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  decrease  in 
elementary  enrollments  will  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tinue  until  1940,  when  it  may  cease  for  1  year 
and  then  continue  again. 

Causes  of  Decrease 

The  decrease  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  can  be  considered  as  caused  chiefly  by 
the  decrease  in  the  birth  rate,  but  the  decreases 
or  increases  in  individual  States  and  regions 
may  be  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  shift  in 
population.  Contributing  causes  are  reduc¬ 
tion  in  immigration  and  some  increase  in 
local  private  elementary  school  enrollment. 

The  regional  arrangement  of  the  public 
elementary  school  enrollments  for  1934  and 
1936  in  the  table  by  States  shows  these  enroll¬ 
ments  decreased  more  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country  than  in  others,  the  North  Atlantic 
States  losing  most,  North  Central  next,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  South  Atlantic.  The  South 
Central  States,  however,  gained  a  larger 
proportion  than  the  South  Atlantic  States  lost. 

The  five  largest  proportional  losses  were  in 
Oregon,  10.06  percent;  South  Dakota,  7.78 
percent;  Illinois,  6.49  percent;  Connecticut, 
6.47  percent;  and  New  Jersey,  5.47  percent. 
The  five  largest  proportional  gains  were  in 
Arizona,  7.14  percent;  New  Mexico,  6.24 
percent;  District  of  Columbia,  5.09  percent; 
Kentucky,  4.83  percent;  and  West  Virginia, 
4.74  percent.  In  34  States  the  public  ele¬ 
mentary  school  enrollment  decreased.  In  14 
States  it  increased;  and  for  one,  Mississippi, 
no  1936  data  are  available. 


Indications  are  that  for  1937-38  public 
elementary  school  enrollment  will  be  more 
than  1,000,000  pupils  fewer  than  in  1929-30. 


Decrease  in  public  elementary  school  enrollments 


Division,  State, 
and  years 

Enrollment 

Decrease  1 

First 

year 

Second 

year 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

United  States: 
1930-36..._ . 

21,  278,  593 

20,  392,  561 

886, 032 

4.  07 

1934-36 _ 

20,  765,  037 

20,  392,  561 

372,  476 

1.  79 

1932-34 _ 

21, 135,  420 

20,  765,  037 

370,  383 

1,75 

1930-32 _ 

21,  278,  593 

21, 135,  420 

143, 173 

.67 

1928-30 _ 

21,  268,  417 

21,  278,  593 

+10,  176 

+.  05 

1934-36 

North  Atlantic  divi¬ 
sion  ....  .  _ 

5,  063,  999 

4,  878,  561 

185. 438 

3.66 

North  Central  divi¬ 
sion..  _ 

5,  900,  391 

5,  710, 180 

190, 211 

3.  22 

South  Atlantic  divi¬ 
sion _  _ _ 

3, 303, 902 

4,  630,  013 

52, 176 

1.55 

South  Central  divi¬ 
sion _ 

4,  555,137 

+74,  876 

+  1.  64 

Western  division 

1,889,  432 

1, 869, 905 

19,  527 

1.  03 

North  Atlantic  divi¬ 
sion: 

Maine _  _  . 

130,  008 

129, 147 

861 

.66 

New  Hampshire _ 

58,  688 

58,  051 

637 

1.09 

Vermont  .  _ 

53,  544 

55,  326 

+  1,782 

+3.  33 

Massachusetts 

572,  562 

546,  979 

25,  583 

4.  47 

Rhode  Island.. 

95,  361 

93,  515 

1,846 

1.94 

Connecticut _ 

251,383 

235, 117 

16,  260 

6.47 

New  York 

1,  683,  731 

1,636,  720 

47.011 

2.  79 

New  Jersey _ _ 

638,  172 

603,  286 

34,  886 

5.  47 

Pennsylvania . - 

1,  580, 550 

1,  520,  420 

60, 130 

3.  80 

North  Central  divi¬ 
sion- 

Ohio..  . . . 

977,  754 

950,  731 

27,  023 

2.  76 

Indiana . 

520,  604 

510,  607 

9,  997 

1.92 

Illinois _ 

1,043,  458 

975,  687 

67,  771 

6.  49 

Michigan _ 

739,  636 

717,375 

22,  261 

3.01 

Wisconsin.  .  .  . 

403,  230 

408,  707 

+5,  477 

+  1.36 

Minnesota _ 

425,  518 

407,  439 

18,079 

4.  25 

Iowa . 

417,  729 

402,  552 

15,  177 

3.  77 

Missouri. __  _ 

559,  496 

563,  957 

+4,  461 

+.  80 

North  Dakota _ 

128,  143 

121,  607 

6,  536 

5.  10 

South  Dakota _ _ 

124.  824 

115, 114 

9,710 

7.  78 

Nebraska.  . . . 

241,385 

228,  800 

12,  585 

5.  21 

Kansas  . . 

318,614 

307,  604 

11,010 

3.  46 

South  Atlantic  divi¬ 
sion: 

Delaware. 

35,  604 

34,  630 

974 

2.  74 

Maryland _ 

238,  361 

239,  494 

+  1, 133 

+.48 

District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  . . 

73,  419 

77, 154 

+3,  735 

+5. 09 

Virginia _  _ 

492,  485 

487,  007 

5,  478 

1.  11 

West  Virginia _ 

355, 958 

372,  825 

+16,  867 

4.  74 

North  Carolina _ 

746, 519 

722,911 

23,  608 

3.  16 

South  Carolina . 

424,  719 

408,  498 

16,221 

3.  82 

Georgia . . 

664,  468 

642,  533 

21,935 

3.  30 

Florida . 

324,  545 

318,  850 

5,695 

1.75 

South  Central  divi¬ 
sion- 

Kentucky _ _ 

518,  793 

543,841 

+25,  048 

+4.  S3 

Tennessee.  _ 

566, 991 

558, 316 

8,  675 

1.53 

Alabama.  .  ..  .. 

578, 998 

595,  794 

+16,  796 

+2.90 

Mississippi _ 

Louisiana  ...  .  . 

543,  320 
389, 939 

543,  320 
387,  099 

2,840 

.73 

Texas . . . 

1 , 046,  270 

1,071,230 

+24,  960 

+2.  39 

Arkansas _ _ 

401,576 

399,  607 

1 , 969 

.49 

Oklahoma..  .  . 

509,  250 

530,  806 

+21,556 

+4.  23 

Western  division: 
Montana _ 

85, 086 

80,  781 

4,  305 

5.  06 

Wvoming _ 

41,802 

41,639 

163 

.39 

Colorado.  .  _ 

186, 752 

184,  733 

2,  019 

1.08 

New  Mexico . . 

79.  367 

84,  318 

+4,  951 

+6.  24 

Arizona... . 

75,  544 

80,  937 

+5,  393 

+7.  14 

Utah  . . .  . 

101,  196 

98,  439 

2,  757 

2.  72 

Nevada  . 

14,  670 

14,  748 

+78 

+.  53 

Idaho _  _ 

88. 154 

88,  418 

+264 

+.  30 

Washington.  . 

240,  544 

234,  323 

6,  221 

2.59 

Oregon.  . . 

146,  137 

131,  433 

14,  704 

10.  06 

California _ _ 

830, 180 

830, 136 

44 

.01 

1  Increase  indicated  by  plus  (+)  sign. 
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Publications  Available 

(Concluded  from  page  35) 

of  the  school  child.  This  leaflet  tells  how  to  make  use  of 
these  resources. 

Per  Capita  Costs  in  City  Schools,  1935-36. 
By  Lula  Mae  Comstock.  Pamphlet  No.  70. 
Price,  10  cents. 

The  following  six  major  items  of  current  expense  for  which 
data  are  given  in  this  pamphlet  are:  (1)  General  control; 
(2)  instruction;  (3)  operation  of  plant;  (4)  maintenance  of 
plant;  (5)  coordinate  activities  and  auxiliary  agencies; 
(6)  fixed  charges. 

An  Annotated  Bibliography  on  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Psychology  of  Exceptional 
Children.  By  Elise  H.  Martens  and  Flor¬ 
ence  R.  Reynolds.  Pamphlet  No.  71.  Price, 
10  cents. 

References  to  blind  and  partially  seeing,  crippled,  deaf 
and  hard-of-hearing,  delicate,  gifted,  mentally  retarded, 
socially  or  emotionally  maladjusted,  and  speech  defectives 
are  included,  as  well  as  a  number  of  general  references. 

Subject  Registrations  in  Private  High 
Schools  and  Academies,  1932-33.  By  Carl 
A.  Jessen,  Lester  B.  Herlihy,  and  Blanche  K. 
Choate.  Pamphlet  No.  73.  Price,  10  cents. 

Comparative  data  supplied  on  number  of  pupils  registered 
in  various  subjects  from  1890  to  1933,  on  enrollment  in  special 
subjects  by  States,  and  on  the  percentage  relationships 
which  these  registrations  bear  to  the  total  enrollments. 

Safety  and  Health  of  the  School  Child — 
A  Self-Survey  of  School  Conditions  and 
Activities.  By  James  Frederick  Rogers, 
M.  D.  Pamphlet  No.  75.  Price,  10  cents. 

Contains  questions  of  a  general  nature  to  be  answered  by 
the  teacher  on:  I.  Physical  conditions  of  the  school  plant 
affecting  the  life  and  health  of  the  child,  such  as,  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  general  housekeeping,  air  conditions,  lighting,  and 
seating;  II.  Mental  conditions  of  the  school  influencing 
health,  such  as,  the  school  program,  physical  activities,  and 
instruction  hygiene;  III.  Bodily  conditions  of  the  child 
affecting  his  life  and  health  and  that  of  others— periodical 
examinations  and  daily  observations;  and  IV.  Teaching 
staff — personnel  and  health  of  the  teacher. 

Statement  of  Policies  for  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Vocational  Education.  Vocational 
Education  Bulletin  No.  1 .  Revised.  Price, 
25  cents. 

A  revision  of  the  1926  edition.  Brings  up  to  date  the 
general  vocational  education  policies  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  which  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  were  transferred  in  1933. 

Analyses  of  Special  Jobs  in  Quality  Milk 
Production — Procedures  and  Practices 
for  Quality  Milk  Production  on  Farms. 
By  W.  A.  Ross.  Vocational  Education 
Bulletin  No.  154,  Agricultural  Series  No.  40. 
Revised.  Price,  5  cents. 

Provides  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  with  current, 
reliable  subject-matter  organized  in  teaching  form  which 
will  enable  them  to  offer  systematic  instruction  for  present 
and  prospective  farmers. 

Reclaimed.  Revised.  Price,  10  cents. 

A  number  of  case  studies  of  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  etc.,  who 
have  been  rehabilitated  through  efforts  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Division  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Orders  for  These  Publications  Should  he 
Sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C„ 
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Registrations  in  Fine  Arts  and  Physical  Education 

Text  by  Carl  A.  Jessen,  Senior  Specialist  in  Secondary  Education 
Table  Prepared  Under  Direction  of  Lester  B.  Herlihy ,  Assistant  Statistician 


★  ★  ★  The  fine  arts  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  made  their  debuts  into 
the  curriculums  of  American  high 
schools  at  a  later  date  than  did  most 
of  the  subjects  importantly  represented  in  the 
five  major  academic  fields.  In  the  earlier 
days  much  of  the  material  comprehended  in 
fine  arts  and  physical  education  was  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  inner  circle  where  moved  the 
better  established  big  wigs  of  the  curriculum. 
Even  today  in  some  quarters  the  feeling  is  en¬ 
tertained  that  equal  status  should  not  be  ac¬ 
corded  these  newcomers.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
astonishing  to  find  that  they  have  led  varied 
careers. 

Fine  Arts 

The  1934  data  included  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table  are  basic  to  the  discussion  in  this 
article.  They  were  secured  from  17,632  high 
schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  4,496,514 
pupils  in  the  last  four  grades  (usually  grades  9 
to  12,  inclusive)  of  these  school  systems.  In 
arriving  at  these  totals  all  schools  not  offering 
any  of  the  last  4  years  of  work  as  well  as  all 
high-school  enrollments  in  grades  below  the 
last  four  have  been  eliminated.  By  this 
means  the  data  for  1934  are  made  comparable 
with  those  for  1928  when  14,725  schools  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  2,896,630  pupils  reported. 

Drawing  and  art  subjects  have  remained 
about  stationary  in  relative  positions  during 
the  last  6  years.  In  total  number  of  schools 
offering  them  as  well  as  in  total  number  of 
pupils  registered  for  them  there  have  been 
gains  since  1928,  but  relationships  of  these 
figures  to  those  given  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  have  not  changed  materially.  There 
has  been  a  slight  rise  in  percentage  of  schools 
offering  drawing  and  art  and  a  slight  drop  in 
the  percentage  of  pupils  registered  for  them. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  figures 
here  used,  mechanical  drawing  and  commer¬ 
cial  art  have  been  excluded  as  being  special 
applications  of  art;  all  other  art  subjects  are 
included  in  both  1928  and  1934  figures. 

Music  similarly  shows  little  change  in  rela¬ 
tive  position  over  the  6-year  period.  As  with 
drawing  and  art,  the  percentage  of  schools 
offering  music  has  increased  while  the  percent¬ 
age  of  pupils  registered  has  decreased.  Regis¬ 
trations  in  orchestra  and  band  are  left  out  of 
the  1934  figures,  but  even  when  they  are  in¬ 
cluded  the  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment 
taking  music  in  1934  was  27.29  as  contrasted 
with  26.04  percent  in  1928  when  band  and 
orchestra  may  have  been  included  by  some  of 
the  schools  reporting  and  excluded  by  others. 
Vocal  music  shows  a  percentage  gain  in  offer¬ 
ings  between  1928  and  1934  and  a  percentage 


NOVEMBER  SUBJECT 

The  article  on  fine  arts  and  physical 
education  is  the  seventh  in  the  scries  on 
registrations  in  high-school  subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  successive  issues 
of  School  Life  since  February  1937.  Mr. 
Jessen  will  complete  the  series  with  an 
article  on  registrations  in  vocational 
subjects  in  the  November  issue. — Editor. 

drop  in  registrations;  percentagewise  instru¬ 
mental  music  held  even  in  offerings  and  showed 
a  downward  trend  in  registrations. 

The  elemental  fact  revealed  by  these  figures 
is  that  the  fine  arts  have  from  1928  to  1934 
merely  been  holding  their  own  in  the  school 
curriculum.  During  that  period  we  have,  of 
course,  gone  through  a  trying  economic  expe¬ 
rience  when  schools  found  it  necessary  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  services  which  they 
formerly-  had;  and  numerous  school  authorities 
faced  with  such  conditions  made  drastic  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  fine  arts  programs.  However, 
while  one  is  realizing  this,  he  should  realize 
also  that  the  principal  gains  which  have 
occurred  since  1928  are  in  number  of  schools 


offering  fine  arts  subjects;  the  lag  has  been 
mainly  in  the  number  of  pupils  electing  them. 

Physical  Education 

In  1922  only  2.60  percent  of  the  schools 
reported  having  “physical  training”  and  5.73 
percent  of  the  student  body  in  high  schools  of 
the  United  States  were  registered  for  the 
subject.  By-  1928  the  percentages  had  risen 
to  7.01  and  15.03,  respectively.  In  1934  more 
than  half  of  the  schools  reporting  were  offering 
physical  education  and  more  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  were  registered 
in  physical  education  classes.  In  some  States 
practically  all  schools  are  offering  the  subject 
and  a  number  not  far  removed  from  the  total 
;rupil  enrollment  is  taking  it.  In  other  States 
physical  education  is  offered  in  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  schools  and  reaches  one-third  or 
less  of  the  total  school  population  of  the  State. 
It  appears  that  areas  most  highly  industrial¬ 
ized  have  been  the  most  eager  to  introduce  the 
subject  while  agricultural  areas  have  not  so 
keenly  felt  the  need  of  it.  Physical  education 
and  problems  of  American  democracy  had 
between  1928  and  1934  higher  rates  of  increases 
both  in  offerings  and  registrations  than  any- 
other  subjects  dealt  with  in  these  articles. 
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i  Data  for  New  York  do  not  include  105,460  registered  in  fine  arts,  127,947  in  music,  and  305,774  in  health  education  and  hygiene  in  42  high  schools  in  New  York  City.  These  42  schools  and  their  enrollments  have  been  included 
in  columns  4  and  5,  but  are  not  present  in  other  columns  carrying  data  for  1934;  the  textual  comment  accompanying  the  table  is,  however,  based  on  total  registrations  including  New  York  City. 


Courses  of  Study  in  the  Library 

by  Edith  A.  Wright,  Assistant  in  Research  Bibliography 


★  ★  ★  Although  the  collection  of  courses 
of  study  has  been  part  of  the 
routine  work  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  since  its  establishment,  it 
has  been  principally  during  the  past  15  years 
that  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  list 
the  courses  on  file  in  the  library  and  to  make 
them  available  to  research  workers  in  educa¬ 
tion.  During  this  period  there  has  been 
unprecedented  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
State  and  city  school  systems  in  appointing 
curriculum  committees,  establishing  labora¬ 
tories  and  in  other  ways  fostering  curriculum 
revision.  In  order  to  keep  informed  of  their 
activities  in  this  field,  school  organizations 
have  been  circularized  from  time  to  time  and 
requested  to  send  to  the  Office  of  Education 
library  their  current  courses.  From  those 
received,  lists  have  been  prepared  at  irregular 
intervals  and  distributed  to  school  officials. 

First  Compilation 

The  first  compilation,  prepared  in  1924  and 
issued  in  mimeographed  form,  listed  courses 
from  70  cities.  Previous  to  that  an  analytic 
survey  of  State  courses  of  study  for  rural 
elementary  schools  had  been  made  by  Charles 
M.  Reinoehl  and  published  as  Bulletin,  1922, 
No.  42.  Bulletin,  1931,  No.  4,  Current 
Practices  in  the  Construction  of  State  Courses 
of  Study,  contains  a  list  of  State  courses  of 
study  in  current  use  in  1931.  “In  order  to 
provide  curriculum  committees  with  a  list  of 
recent  courses  of  study”,  a  second  mimeo¬ 
graphed  list  was  published  in  1933  (Circular 
No.  Ill),  giving  data  from  34  States,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  118  cities. 
The  courses  listed  in  this  circular  were  placed 
on  file  in  the  library  of  the  Office  of  Education 
and  made  available  for  reference.  In  the 
early  part  of  1935  the  list  was  revised  to  con¬ 
tain  courses  published  between  1930  and  1935. 
This  list,  issued  as  Circular  No.  139,  reported 
courses  from  44  States,  4  territories  and 
dependencies,  and  169  cities.  So  useful  had 
the  collection  become  that  it  seemed  desirable 
in  the  fall  of  1936  to  circularize  school  sys¬ 
tems  again.  Accordingly,  in  November  1936, 
requests  for  courses  of  study*  were  sent  to 
State  and  city  superintendents  and,  on  this 
occasion,  county  superintendents  were  also 
included.  From  the  replies  received  in 
response  to  this  request,  a  list  has  recently 
been  prepared,  showing  courses  of  study  issued 
byr  State,  city,  and  county  superintendents 
between  1934  and  1937. 

Current  Collection 

These  courses,  over  1,600  in  number,  form 
our  current  collection  of  courses  of  study. 


Included  in  the  group  are  courses  (printed  or 
mimeographed)  from  43  States,  2  dependen¬ 
cies,  295  cities,  and  151  counties.  California 
is  represented  by*  the  largest  number  of  cities, 
with  courses  from  29  cities.  Pennsylvania 
follows  California  closely,  with  25  cities. 
Among  the  county  courses,  California  and 
Illinois  lead,  with  19  counties  each  repre¬ 
sented.  The  collection  has  been  arranged 
in  pamphlet  boxes,  by  place,  and  has  been 
made  accessible  to  students  of  education, 
teachers,  and  research  workers.  These 
courses  are  in  constant  use  by*  visitors  to  the 
library  and  also  in  demand  by  libraries 
and  individuals  outside  of  the  city.  So  far, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  allow  these  courses 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  library,  as  in  many 
instances  there  is  only*  one  copy  available. 
However,  in  the  near  future,  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  school  systems,  the  library  hopes  to 
build  up  a  duplicate  collection  which  can  be 
used  by  those  outside  of  the  city  on  an  inter- 
library  loan  basis. 

.Insicers  many  Questions 

So  much  helpful  material  is  contained 
in  this  collection  that,  if  studied  intensively, 
it  will  furnish  the  answer  to  many  questions 
of  students  engaged  in  the  study  of  curricu¬ 
lum  trends,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  extent 
to  which  the  courses  are  integrated,  how  char¬ 
acter  is  developed  in  the  various  school 
subjects,  how  the  teaching  of  international 
understanding  and  good  will  is  treated  by 
different  cities,  what  cities  are  doing  in  teach¬ 
ing  guidance  and  occupations,  where  and  how 
conservation  is  taught,  and  how  the  newer 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
being  handled,  such  as  Social  Security  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  project. 

There  is  also  a  wealth  of  material  for 
teachers  engaged  in  planning  units  of  work 
on  special  topics.  Units  of  work,  showing  the 
objectives,  activities,  desired  outcomes,  etc., 
have  been  carefully*  prepared  on  many  sub¬ 
jects  and  no  matter  what  the  topic  may  be 
there  is  usually*  pertinent  material  to  be  found 
in  some  one  of  the  many*  courses.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  few  of  these  courses  are 
indexed  and  as  a  consequence  some  of  the 
most  valuable  materia)  is  difficult  to  locate. 

Permanen t  Collection 

In  addition  to  the  current  file,  there  is  also 
the  permanent  collection,  those  courses  which 
have  been  preserved  and  treasured  through 
the  years.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
keep  for  the  permanent  file  the  older  mimeo¬ 


graphed  material,  which  for  the  most  part  is 
more  or  less  experimental  and  therefore  tenta¬ 
tive.  But  the  printed  courses  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  numbering  several  thousands,  date  back 
to  1862  and  form  one  of  the  largest  collections 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  As  a  source 
of  information  for  the  study  of  curriculum 
trends  in  the  elementary  and  secondary* 
schools,  its  value  cannot  be  surpassed. 


One  of  the  Coals 

From  the  beginning  of  its  functioning,  the 
Office  of  Education  has  been  keenly  interested 
in  this  phase  of  public  education.  When  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1868  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  a  Special  Report  on  the 
Condition  and  Improvement  of  Public  Schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  included  with 
it  a  number  of  accompanying  documents,  one 
of  which  reported  in  detail  on  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  11  cities  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  1868  report  there 
are  two  early  courses  of  study*  mentioned,  both 
of  which  are  in  the  permanent  collection.  One 
is  entitled,  “A  Graded  Course  of  Instruction 
for  Public  Schools”,  by*  W.  II.  Wells,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  of  Chicago  (1862),  and 
the  other,  “A  Graded  Course  of  Instruction 
for  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.” 
(1868).  Quoting  from  the  earliest  course 
(1862),  the  values  in  character  education  have 
remained  much  the  same  over  a  period  of  75 
years. 


Character  Developmen  t 

In  the  Chicago  course  of  study,  under 
Morals  and  Manners,  we  are  told  to  “Lead  a 
child  to  do  a  kind  act,  and  you  will  increase 
his  kindness  of  heart;  and  this  is  the  best  of  all 
lessons  on  kindness.  Let  teachers  ever  re¬ 
member  that  the  exercise  of  virtuous  prin¬ 
ciples,  confirmed  into  habit,  is  the  true  means 
of  establishing  a  virtuous  character.”  A  1937 
report  on  character  development  puts  it  in 
this  way:  “It  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  school  subjects  to  have  char¬ 
acter-building  values  in  themselves,  but  they 
must  also  be  considered  as  an  activity  process 
which  will  develop  traits  of  character.’ 
(Character  Development  Through  Religious 
and  Moral  Education  in  the  United  States, 
by*  H.  L.  Smith  and  others,  1937,  p.  68.) 

So,  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  new  with 
the  old,  both  as  to  objectives  and  means  of 
attaining  them,  it  is  evident  that  no  source 
can  be  more  enlightening  than  an  adequate 
collection  of  courses  of  study  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  assembling  of  such  a  collection  lias 
been  one  of  the  goals  of  the  library*. 
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Education  Data  on  Accidents 


Figure  1.  Important  types  of  fatal  accidents,  and  percent  of  total  for  1910  and  1935: 

U.  S.  Registration  Area. 


★  ★  ★  In  response  to  the  demands  made 
by  students  and  teachers,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  widespread  requests  of 
civic  leaders  and  the  general  public, 
for  factual  information  on  deaths  from  fatal 
accidents,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  entitled  “A 
Monument  to  Carelessness.”  This  pamphlet 
includes  most  of  the  available  information  on 
accident  fatalities  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  obtainable  early  in  October  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Education  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  accident  prevention. 
Through  it  can  come  an  awareness  of  the 
dangers  of  the  highway,  home,  and  factory. 
Through  it  can  be  developed  a  reasoned,  intel¬ 
ligent  viewpoint  on  obedience  to  safety  laws 
and  rulesand  regulations.  Further,  safety  edu¬ 
cation  can  aid  in  the  develojnnent  of  a  public 
opinion  favorable  to  the  enforcement  of  these 
various  rules. 


Basic  Information 

A  prime  requisite  to  safety  education  is 
basic  information  on  fatal  accidents.  This  in¬ 
cludes,  obviously,  data  on  the  frequency  of 
the  various  types  of  accidents,  their  geographic 
distribution,  the  characteristics  of  persons 
killed,  and  other  pertinent  information.  With 
these  data  available,  as  the  basis  for  presenta¬ 
tion  of  accident  facts,  local  accident  conditions 
can  be  pointed  up  more  forcefully  and  safety 
rules  of  local  application  devised. 

The  pamphlet,  A  Monument  to  Careless¬ 
ness,  is  set  up  with  the  objective  of  presenting 
the  available  factual  material  on  accidental 
deaths  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible.  The 
text,  interspersed  with  illustrative  charts, 


graphs,  and  tables,  is  written  to  present  the 
trends  of  the  most  important  types  of  acci¬ 
dents  over  a  period  of  years.  The  above  cut, 
reproduced  from  the  text,  shows  the  changes 
that  have  come  about  in  the  past  25  years  in 
the  most  important  types  of  accidents.  For 
instance,  automobiles  in  1910  caused  only  2 
percent  of  all  accidental  deaths,  while  in  1935 
they  caused  34  percent.  During  the  same 
period  railroad  accidents  decreased  from  17 
percent  to  4  percent  of  all  accident  fatalities. 


Use  of  Data 


The  appendix  tables  are  set  up  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  deaths,  the  rate  of  death  per 
100,000  estimated  population,  and  percentage 
distributions  of  various  types.  There  are  13 
tables,  expressed  in  the  above  terms,  showing 
the  growth  of  the  death  registration  area  in 
the  United  States,  the  deaths  from  each  acci¬ 
dental  cause,  the  age  distribution  for  each 
accidental  cause,  the  place  of  accident  (home, 
industry,  or  public  place)  for  each  accidental 
cause,  and  the  seasonal  distribution.  Further 
the  above  data  are  given  by  States,  and  cities 
over  100,000  population.  In  every  case,  where 
possible,  the  above  data  are  presented  for  a 
10-year  period,  from  1926-35.  The  remain¬ 
ing  tables  are  set  up  to  include  as  many  years 
as  were  available. 

These  data  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
presentation  of  accident  facts  to  a  group. 
They  will  serve  to  point  up  forcefully  local 
accident  conditions  which  need  particular 
emphasis  and  aid  in  the  development  of 
safety  principles.  They  may  be  used  also  as 
the  basis  for  group  problems  and  assignments 
and  general  discussion. 

Robert  F.  Lenhart 
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American  Education 
Week 


November  7—13 


THE  PROGRAM 

General  Theme _  Education  and  Our  National  Life. 

Sunday,  Nov.  7 _  Can  We  Educate  for  Peace? 

Monday,  Nov.  8 _ Buying  Educational  Service. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  9 _ The  Horace  Mann  Centennial. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  10 _ Our  American  Youth  Problem. 

Thursday,  Nov.  11 _ Schools  and  the  Constitution. 

Friday,  Nov.  12 _ School  Open  House  Day. 

Saturday,  Nov.  13 . .  Lifelong  Learning. 


As  a  guide  in  preparation  for  the  above 
programs  throughout  the  Nation’s  schools, 
the  Office  of  Education  now  has  available  for 
distribution  a  limited  supply  of  leprints  of  a 
reference  list  for  American  Education  Week 
from  the  September  issue  of  School  Life. 


★  ★  ★ 


Agriculture  Series 

Prices  for  film  strips  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  range  from 
50  cents  to  $1.10,  depending  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrations  in  the  series.  The  majority 
of  the  300  series  now  available  will  sell  for  50 
or  65  cents,  each. 

Film  strips  may  be  purchased  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  farm  crops,  dairying,  farm  animals, 
farm  forestry,  plant  and  animal  diseases  and 
pests,  roads,  farm  economics,  farm  engineer¬ 
ing,  soil  conservation,  home  economics,  and 
adult  junior  extension  work.  Lecture  notes 
are  provided  with  each  strip. 

Write  to  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
tension,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  list  of 
available  film  strips  and  instructions  on  how 
to  purchase  them. 


★  ★  ★ 


Write  Surgeon  General 

The  Health  Officer,  a  monthly  journal  issued 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
and  devoted  to  many  phases  of  public  health 
work  is  now  available  without  cost,  within  the 
limits  of  its  present  number  of  copies,  to  in¬ 
structors  in  hygiene  in  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Requests  for  this  publication  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Surgeon  General,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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New  Books  and  Pamphlets 

licujj’raphy  Teaching 

Geographic  News  Bulletins.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  National  Geographic  Society,  1937-38. 

Issued  weekly,  five  bulletins  to  the  weekly  set,  for  30  weeks 
of  the  school  year.  25  cents  (50  cents  in  Canada)  to  cover 
mailing  cost  for  the  year.  They  embody  pertinent  facts  for 
classroom  use,  about  boundary  changes,  exploration,  geo¬ 
graphic  developments,  new  industries,  costumes  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  world  progress  in  other  lands,  with  maps  and 
illustrations. 

Social  Studies  Unit,  Geography  Unit  for 
the  World,  fourth  grade  level.  Chicago, 
A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.,  3333  Elston  Avenue, 
1937.  16  p.  illus. 

Based  on  demonstration  work  done  in  Frick  Training 
School,  Pittsburgh.  Organized  to  provide  the  teacher  with 
methods  of  introducing  symbols  and  teaching  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  maps  and  globes. 

Safely  Kdiicafion 

Organized  Safety  by  Organized  Parents 
and  Teachers.  1937  ed.  Traffic  safety  edu¬ 
cation  project  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  1201  Sixteenth  St., 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20  p.  illus. 

A  safety  manual  prepared  for  use  in  local  parent-teacher 
units.  It  suggests  participation  in  adult  education,  home 
and  school  cooperation,  and  parent-teacher  cooperation  in 
community  activity  for  safety. 

Are  Young  Drivers  Good  Drivers?  A  can¬ 
did  discussion  of  the  accident  problem  on 
Oregon  streets  and  highways.  Prepared  espe¬ 
cially  for  high-school  students  by  Earl  Snell, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  C.  A.  Howard,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Salem,  1937. 
31  p.  illus. 

Aims  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  drivers  of  high- 
school  and  college  age. 

Health  anti  Recrt*aiioii 

New  Health  Frontiers,  Proceedings  of  the 
fifteenth  annual  conference  of  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund,  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine.  New  York,  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund, 1937.  107  p. 

Reports  discussion  on  hygienic  aspects  of  housing,  health 
problems  of  adult  life,  nutrition  and  public  health,  social 
security  and  world  peace,  etc. 

The  Importance  of  Recreation  in  Modern 
Life,  general  theme,  Proceedings  of  the 
twenty-second  National  Recreation  Con¬ 
gress.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  National  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  1937. 
151  p.  $1.00. 

Addresses  include:  The  Responsibility  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  Training  Persons  to  Live,  Creative  Physical  Ac¬ 
tivities,  Enrichment  of  the  Common  Life,  Recreation  and 
the  Social  Integration  of  the  Individual. 

Libraries 

Library  Trends,  Papers  Presented  Before 
The  Library  Institute  at  The  University  of 
Chicago,  August  3-15,  1936.  Edited  with  an 


introduction  by  Louis  R.  Wilson.  Chicago, 
Ill.,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937. 
388  p.  $2. 

A  study  of  library  problems  and  the  efforts  made  to  adapt 
library  activities  to  new  conditions  attendant  upon  social 
change. 

A gi<ii»- Visual  Materials 

Audio-Visual  Aids  for  Teachers  in  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools,  Junior  Colleges, 
Adult  Education  Classes,  by  Mary  E.  Town¬ 
send  and  Alice  G.  Stewart.  New  York,  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1937.  131  p.  (Social 

science  service  series:  II.)  75  cents. 

A  general  bibliography  which  contains  highly  selected 
and  well-tried  suggestions  in  every  field  of  the  audio-visual 
aids  for  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies. 

Parent  F«Jneat ion 

Learning  to  be  Good  Parents,  Talks  to 
Fathers  and  Mothers,  by  Eleanor  Saltzman. 
Boston,  Manthorne  &  Burack,  Inc.,  1937. 
55  p.  25  cents. 

Written  for  parents  of  limited  education. 

Susan  O.  Futterek 

★ 

Recent  Theses 

A  list  of  the  most  recently  received  doctors’ 
and  masters’  theses  in  education,  which  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  Office  of  Education  on 
interlibrary  loan. 

Beal,  Alice  B.  An  evaluation  of  techniques  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  of  primary  grade  reading.  Master's,  1937. 
Boston  University.  113  p.  ms. 

Bliss,  Muriel  F.  Necessity  of  follow-up  after  camp. 
Master's,  1937.  Boston  University.  62  p.  ms 

Brenner,  Beatrice  M.  Significant  factors  that  indicate 
reading  readiness.  Master’s,  1937.  Syracuse  University. 
105  p.  ms. 

Burrowes,  Louise  W.  Training  opportunities  in  nurs¬ 
ing  and  related  fields  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  vicin¬ 
ity.  Master's,  1937.  George  Washington  University.  HO 
p.  ms. 

Campbell,  George  W.  Influence  of  court  decisions  in 
shaping  the  policies  of  school  administration  in  Kentucky. 
Doctor’s,  1937.  LTniversity  of  Kentucky.  132  p. 

Farson,  Mabel  R.  Comparison  of  orthogenic  backward 
children  and  regular  grade  children  at  the  6-year  performance 
level.  Doctor’s,  1932.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  31  p. 

Games,  Frank  S.  Economics  in  the  high  school  with  a 
suggested  functional  course.  Master’s,  1937,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  136  p.  ms. 

Gilger,  George  A.,  jr.  Comparison  oi  the  final  semester 
grades  obtained  by  students  at  the  Syracuse  Emergency 
Collegiate  Center  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  of  1935- 
36,  with  those  obtained  in  parallel  courses  by  students  at 
Syracuse  University  during  the  same  semesters.  Master’s, 
1937.  Syracuse  University.  66  p.  ms. 

Herndon,  Miriam  J.  Evolution  of  supervision  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Master’s,  1937. 
George  Washington  University.  SO  p.  ms. 

Holland,  Bertram  H.  Biology  as  a  medium  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  worthy  use  of  leisure.  Master’s,  1937.  Boston 
University.  176  p.  ms. 

Krugman,  Abraham.  Study  oi  the  factors  associated 
with  maladjustment  in  nondelinquent  institutional  boys 
Doctor  s,  1936.  New  York  University.  SO  p.  ms. 


Lahey,  Sister  M.  Florence  L.  Retroactive  inhibition 
as  a  function  of  age,  intelligence,  and  the  duration  of  the 
interpolated  activity.  Doctor’s,  1936.  Catholic  LTniversity 
of  America.  93  p. 

Lyon,  Ralph  M.  Basis  for  constructing  curricular 
material  in  adult  education  for  Carolina  cotton  mill  workers. 
Doctor’s,  1935.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
129  p. 

Maisch,  Frances.  Duties  and  qualifications  of  head 
residents  of  college  operated  dormitories  for  undergraduate 
women  in  accredited  coeducational  colleges  and  universities. 
Master’s,  1937.  Syracuse  University.  147  p.  ms. 

Manske,  Arthur  J.  Reflection  of  teachers’  attitudes  in 
the  attitudes  of  their  pupils.  Doctor's,  1934.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  LTniversity.  67  p. 

Mathews,  C.  O.  Grade  placement  of  curriculum  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  social  studies.  Doctor’s,  1926.  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University.  153  p. 

Nystrom,  Wendell  C.  Selection  and  provision  of  text¬ 
books  with  special  reference  to  Kansas.  Doctor’s,  1936 
University  of  Kansas.  125  p. 

Rasche,  William  F.  Reading  interests  of  young  workers 
Doctor’s,  1936.  University  of  Chicago.  154  p. 

Sinclair,  Thomas  J.  Journalism:  its  place  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school  system.  Master’s,  1937.  Boston  University. 
161  p.  ms. 

Tobin,  Francis  L.  Activities  of  state  teachers’  associa¬ 
tions  from  1931  to  the  present.,  in  relation  to  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  profession.  Master's,  1937.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University.  42  p.  ms. 

Ruth  a.  Gray 

★  ★  ★ 

Education  on  the  Air 

"THE  WORLD  IS  YOURS” 

Smithsonian  Institution  dramatizations 
Sundays,  4:30  p.  m.  EST,  3:30  p.  m.  CST 
2:30  p.  m.  MT,  and  1:30  p.  m.  PT. 
NBC-Red  Network 

"BRAVE  NEW  WORLD” 

Dramatizations  of  Latin  American  lile 
and  culture 

Mondays,  10:30 p.  m.  EST,  9:30 p.  m.  CST 
8:30  p.  in.  MT,  and  7:30  p.  m.  PT. 
Columbia  Network 
(Beginning  November  1) 

"EDUCATION  IN  THE  NEWS” 

I  lighliglits  of  educational  developments 
of  the  week 

Fridays,  6  p.  m.  EST,  5  p.  m.  CST, 

4  p.  m.  MT,  and  3  p.  in.  PT. 
NBC-Red  Network 
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EDUCATIONAL  NEWS 


II 


Iii  Public  Schools 

Now  Pennsylvania  Law 

The  Sabbatical  Leave  Law,  Act  No.  481 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  approved 
July  1,  1937,  provides,  under  certain  conditions 
for  a  leave  of  absence  for  teachers.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  were  effective  September  1, 
1937.  This  law  does  not  carry  with  it  blanket 
authorization  for  the  granting  of  a  leave  of 
absence  to  all  teachers  but  restricts  eligibility 
to  those  who  have  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  10  years  or  more. 
Those  who  have  taught  for  a  period  of  at  least 
10  years  are  entitled  to  receive  their  first 
sabbatical  leave  and  at  each  subsequent  period 
of  7  years  they  are  entitled  to  receive  another 
sabbatical  leave.  The  period  of  the  leave  of 
absence  may  be  either  one  semester  or  one  full 
school  year  at  the  option  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  on  leave  will  receive  the  difference 
between  the  salary  paid  to  the  substitute 
teacher  and  her  own  regular  salary  less  the 
amount  deducted  as  contribution  to  the  retire¬ 
ment  fund — in  case  the  teacher  elects  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  retirement  contributions.  The  law 
restricts  the  total  amount  receivable  by  any 
teacher  on  leave,  however,  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,600.  Reimbursement  to  the  district  from 
the  Commonwealth  will  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
salary  of  the  regular  teacher  under  the  same 
terms  as  while  she  is  in  regular  service.  No 
school  district  shall  limit  the  number  of  leaves 
of  absence  granted  in  any  school  year  to  less 
than  ten  per  centum  (10  percent)  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  eligible  for  such  leave  of  absence 
regularly  employed  in  such  district  provided, 
however,  that  schools  which  have  a  staff  of 
seven  or  fewer  teachers  shall  be  permitted  at 
least  one  leave  of  absence  each  year. 

Presenting  Itutlgcl 

The  school  board  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
recently  issued  an  illustrated  publication  con¬ 
taining  an  analysis  of  the  tentative  budget  for 
the  Los  Angeles  school  district  for  the  year 
1937-38.  This  publication  should  suggest  to 
many  other  boards  of  education  an  interesting 
method  of  presenting  their  proposed  school 
budgets  to  the  public. 

Traffic  Safety  Courses 

The  department  of  education,  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  recently  issued  a  course  of  study 
on  traffic  safety  for  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  The  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Inez  Johnson  Lewis,  in  her  fore¬ 
word  to  the  course  says:  “In  view  of  the 
serious  situation — dangers  and  hazards  of  the 
city  streets  and  highways  of  Colorado,  we 
believe  that  the  emergency  is  such  that  the 
State  department  is  justified  in  suggesting 


that  at  least  one  period  a  week  throughout 
the  4-year-high-school  course  be  given  to 
instruction  in  traffic  safety  courses.  This 
subject  should  be  presented  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  social  science  or  citizenship  courses 
and  credit  given  for  the  work  done.” 


From  New  York  Annual  Report 


Cleveland's  Evening  Classes 

Evening  school  classes  for  the  education 
of  adults  have  been  offered  in  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  schools  for  86  years.  According  to 
the  latest  published  report  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  of  that  city  such  classes 
were  conducted  in  the  elementary  field  in  32 
centers,  which  were  housed  in  14  public- 
school  buildings  and  in  18  other  buildings  of 
public  or  semipublic  nature.  During  the 
first  term  90  classes  were  conducted  with  an 
enrollment  of  2,422  adults;  the  second  term 
85  classes  were  conducted  with  an  enrollment 
of  2,288.  Evening  courses  in  the  high-school 
field  were  held  in  2  high  schools.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  87  adults  were  granted  high-school 
diplomas. 

Now  Teachers  in  Michigan 

A  summary  of  the  numbers  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  new  teachers  employed  in  Michigan 
during  3  school  years  has  been  compiled  from 
Michigan  Retirement  Fund  files.  The  study, 
prepared  by  W.  P.  A.  helpers,  is  part  of  a 
series  of  data  evaluated  for  the  State  board  of 


education  by  the  division  of  teacher  training 
and  certification,  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  study  shows  that  approximately 
1,800  new  teachers  are  employed  outside 
Detroit  and  that  about  400  new  teachers  are 
placed  on  the  Detroit  pay  rolls  each  year. 
Of  these  2,200  teachers  who  have  never 
previously  taught  in  Michigan,  about  one- 
half  are  employed  each  year  in  rural  areas; 
about  one-fourth  teach  in  nonrural  elementary 
grades;  and  one-fourth  are  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  State.  The  study  appears  to 
indicate  that  900  new  rural  teachers  should 
be  trained  and  available  each  year,  provided 
present  conditions  continue.  The  study  also 
shows  that  for  schools  outside  of  Detroit 
approximately  450  new  elementary  (nonrural) 
teachers  should  be  prepared,  and  that  about 
500  secondary  teachers  are  needed . 

First  Council  Report 

The  Greenville  County  Council  for  Com¬ 
munity  Development,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  has 
issued  its  first  annual  report  which  presents  a 
description  of  the  council’s  activities  and 
achievements  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.  The  council  has  a  5-vear  program 
of  cooperation  and  coordination  in  community 
development  participated  in  by  citizens,  organ¬ 
izations,  and  agencies  of  Greenville  City  and 
County,  and  by  Furman  LTniversity  and  the 
Woman’s  College  of  Furman  University,  the 
Greenville  public  library,  the  schools  of  Green¬ 
ville  County,  the  Greenville  city  schools,  and 
the  Parker  district  schools. 

W.  S.  Deffevbaugh 

★ 

Iii  Colleges 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

An  Institute  of  Local  and  State  Govern¬ 
ment  which  will  be  supported  during  the  first 
6  years  by  an  anonyinous  gift  of  $240,000  has 
been  established  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  new  institute  will  enable  the 
university  to  place  increased  emphasis  upon 
training  for  citizenship  and  public  service, 
and  its  establishment  marks  the  first  major 
development  in  a  bicentennial  program 
designed  to  further  strengthen  the  university’s 
work  in  various  fields.  Among  objectives  of 
the  Institute  of  Local  and  State  Government 
will  be  that  of  establishing  as  complete  a 
center  of  practical  and  printed  knowledge 
about  every  phase  of  the  problems  of  munici¬ 
pal,  borough,  county,  township,  and  State 
government  as  it  is  possible  to  create;  to  main¬ 
tain  a  center  for  the  training  of  experts  and 
administrators  for  cities  and  other  units  of 
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local  and  State  government;  and  for  the 
“in-service”  training  of  those  now  employed 
in  the  public  service,  as  well  as  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  in  local  and  State  government  affairs  of 
students  who  expect  to  enter  business  or 
the  professions. 

The  institute  also  plans  to  conduct  research 
into  problems  which  the  development  of  its 
program  and  consultation  with  local  and 
State  government  officials  may  indicate  as 
most-  important. 

University  of  Washington 

The  director  and  several  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  graduate  school  of  social  work  and 
the  department  of  sociology  of  the  University 
of  Washington  took  prominent  parts  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Washington  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  held  at  Longview,  Wash.,  early  this 
month.  In  the  few  years  since  its  establish¬ 
ment,  the  graduate  school  has  gained  wide 
recognition  and  is  turned  to  increasingly  for 
guidance  and  counsel  in  meeting  the  problems 
facing  local  communities  today,  according  to 
report.  Institute  courses  offered  at  the  con¬ 
ference  provided  persons  engaged  in  social 
work  an  opportunity  to  study  problems  of 
special  interest  under  direction  of  qualified 
leaders. 

I 'niversity  of  Wisconsin 

Two  recent  land  additions  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin’s  arboretum  has  brought  the  total 
acreage  in  the  arboretum  up  to  900  acres 
giving  the  university  and  the  State  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  outdoor  laboratories  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  experimental  work  on  problems  of  re¬ 
forestation  and  the  propagation  of  wildlife. 
More  than  15,000  pine  and  spruce  trees  have 
been  planted  in  the  tract  which  at  present  is 
the  home  of  a  large  number  of  species  of  game 
birds  and  mammals.  These  are  expected  to 
be  increased  rapidly  in  the  future,  as  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  foods  and  cover  needed  by  each 
species  is  provided.  The  arboretum  not  only 
provides  the  State  with  a  huge  outdoor  labora¬ 
tory  in  which  to  carry  on  experimental  work 
on  forestry  and  wildlife  propagation  problems 
but  is  useful  as  a  demonstration  ground  in 
teaching  land  owners  of  the  State  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  conserving  wild  game. 

Ohio  Slate  University 

A  new  educational  opportunity  for  students 
undecided  on  their  life  plans  and  for  those  not 
working  for  degrees,  arranged  by  the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  at  Ohio  State  University, 
went  into  effect  this  autumn  quarter. 

Under  this  program  most  of  the  customary 
requirements  are  waived  until  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  explore  various  fields  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  experienced  counselors. 
The  plan  is  expected  to  benefit: 

Students  planning  to  remain  in  college  only 
1  or  2  years  with  no  expectation  of  complet¬ 
ing  a  course  leading  to  certificate  or  degree. 


Students  who  can  remain  only  a  year  or  two 
because  of  limited  finances. 

Students  desiring  to  try  out  different 
courses  before  making  final  selection  of  a 
college  curriculum.  When  the  selection  is 
made,  these  students  will  transfer  to  one  of 
the  regular  curricula  leading  to  a  degree  or 
certificate. 

After  students  are  admitted  to  the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  and  are  given  permission 
of  the  college  for  exploratory  work,  they  are 
permitted  to  elect  courses  in  any  department 
of  the  university  for  which  previous  training 
had  qualified  them.  The  only  fixed  require¬ 
ments  are  the  courses  in  military  science, 
physical  education,  and  hygiene. 

Course  selections  are  made  in  the  light  of 
the  student's  aims,  interests,  and  abilities,  and 
the  guidance  facilities  of  the  college  are  made 
available  at  all  times.  The  new  plan  contem¬ 
plates  no  special  classes  for  these  students  and 
no  reduction  in  standards  for  admission  to 
the  university  or  quality  of  work  to  be  done 
in  the  courses  elected. 

Students  following  the  exploratory  course 
may  at  any  time  transfer  to  a  course  leading 
to  a  degree,  with  credits  for  previous  work 
fully  counted  insofar  as  they  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

(George  Washington  University 

A  new  plan  of  study  for  the  undergraduate 
major  was  inaugurated  this  fall  at  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C., 
completing  the  revision  of  the  liberal  arts 
program  which  has  been  in  process  for  some 
time. 

The  new-type  major  displaces  the  mere  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  course-credits  as  the  basis  for 
graduation,  substituting  as  the  criterion  for  the 
granting  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  the  mas¬ 
tery  by  the  student  of  content  and  method  in  a 
field  of  knowledge.  The  major  program  of 
each  student  will  be  individually  formulated 
and  supervised  by  faculty  members,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  reading  and  study  will  play  as  large  a 
role  in  the  major  discipline  as  will  the  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  stated  courses.  As  evidence 
that  he  has  attained  to  the  mastery  of  his 
major  field,  the  student  will  be  required  in  the 
senior  year  to  pass  a  written  examination  in 
his  major. 

The  new  plan  expands  the  character  of  the 
major,  making  of  it  a  coordinated  approach 
to  a  broad  field  of  learning  rather  than  a  nar¬ 
row  specialization  confined  to  one  department 
of  study.  Thus,  rather  than  major  in  history, 
or  in  English,  a  student  may  major,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  international  relations,  extending 
over  many  subjects  in  the  division  of  social 
sciences;  or  he  may  select  a  major  such  as 
American  Thought  and  Civilization,  which 
would  involve  studies  not  alone  in  the  division 
of  languages  and  literatures,  but  in  the  division 
of  social  sciences  as  well.  Thus  the  object  is 
to  present  the  content  and  methods  of  the 
major  field  as  a  whole  by  organizing  and  co¬ 
ordinating  the  knowledge  obtained  in  the 
various  formal  courses  in  the  major  subject, 


as  well  as  by  suggesting  material  not  usually 
included  in  such  courses. 

University  of  Southern  Unlifornia 

Indicative  of  improving  economic  conditions 
increases  over  the  present  salaries  of  the  700 
faculty  members  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  became  effective  with  the  opening 
of  the  fall  semester.  With  full  restoration  of 
faculty  salaries  and  an  approximate  enroll¬ 
ment  of  15,000  students,  the  university  is  again 
practically  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  more 
prosperous  days  of  1928-29. 

University  of  Iowa 

Increased  efficiency  in  botanical  research 
will  be  made  possible  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  with  the  opening  of  the  new  $65,000 
laboratory.  The  structure  contains  a  plant 
physiology  laboratory,  a  tree  house,  and  a 
greenhouse  in  its  three  principal  divisions, 
and  includes  a  lecture  room  with  the  latest 
in  laboratory  equipment  and  research  rooms 
for  both  faculty  and  student  workers. 

\ t“ w  York  University 

A  new  4-year  college  course  designed  to  give 
graduates  both  business  training  and  broad 
culture  was  introduced  by  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  at  its  college  of  arts  and  pure  science 
this  fall.  The  course  which  will  lead  to  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree,  has  been  devised 
cooperatively  by  the  faculities  of  the  college 
and  of  the  school  of  commerce,  accounts  and 
finance. 

Under  the  new  program  a  student  may 
specialize  in  any  one  of  several  professional 
business  fields  while  following  a  progression  of 
liberal  arts  subjects  throughout  the  4  years. 

An  advantage  of  the  new  plan,  it  is  claimed, 
is  that  it  permits  the  postponement  of  the  more 
philosophical  liberal  arts  courses  to  the  later 
academic  years,  when,  generally  speaking, 
the  student’s  developing  maturity  will  better 
equip  him  to  profit  from  such  courses. 

Fordlinm  University 

The  freshman  class  of  Fordham  College 
(N.  Y.)  uptown  division,  was  restricted  this 
year  to  400  members,  in  accordance  with  the 
stand  of  the  officials  of  the  institution  against 
“mass  production  in  education”,  which  it  is 
contended  “reduces  the  educational  standards 
of  students  being  turned  out  by  the  colleges.” 
By  exercising  this  restrictive  system  in  future 
years  it  is  hoped  ultimately  to  have  a  total 
registration  of  not  more  than  1,200  students  in 
the  college. 

Motlcrn  Trend 

The  General  College  is  a  new  departure  in 
higher  education  and  represents  a  modern 
trend  away  from  the  departmental  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  work  in  the  first  2  years.  The 
success  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  ex¬ 
periment  and  the  University  of  Chicago  plan 
has  prompted  a  number  of  other  universities 
to  remodel  their  administrative  organizations. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf 
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In  Educational  Research 


ISrscurch  Memorandum 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  has  issued  a  bulletin  called  “Research 
Memorandum  on  Education  in  the  Depres¬ 
sion.”  This  bulletin  suggests  the  types  of 
research  studies  which  should  be  carried  on  in 
order  to  discover  the  effects  of  the  depression 
on  education.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  education  is  presented.  Many 
issues  are  presented  in  outline  form,  showing 
first  the  problem,  the  hypothesis  upon  which  a 
study  may  be  based,  and  the  technique  for 
use  in  the  study,  briefly  stated.  The  bulletin 
divides  its  general  field  of  suggested  problems 
into  (a)  comparative  problems,  (b)  student 
personnel,  (c)  the  program  of  instruction,  (d) 
staff  personnel,  (e)  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  (f)  business  and  properties.  This 
volume  is  a  contribution  to  research  literature 
because  of  its  suggestions  regarding  problems 
and  because  of  the  research  methods  suggested. 
It  was  written  by  Jesse  B.  Sears  and  is  issued 
by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

■loading  Habits 

The  Reading  Interests  of  Young  Workers, 
by  William  F.  Rasche,  issued  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  libraries,  is  a  report  of 
several  studies  of  the  reading  habits  of  young- 
people  and  a  description  and  evaluation  of  an 
experimental  comprehensive  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  The  studies  included  the  effect  of  age 
and  grade  completed  upon  book  reading, 
the  pupil  use  of  the  public  library  service, 
the  effect  of  employment  upon  the  book 
reading  of  young  workers,  and  the  like. 

Four  Levels 

An  interesting  experiment  in  the  teaching 
of  English  composition  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  Frankford  High  School  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Adams, 
head  of  the  English  department.  The  experi¬ 
ment  consisted  of  resectioning  all  high-school 
students  for  four  levels  of  composition  work 
regardless  of  former  class  affiliation.  This 
made  the  classes  much  more  homogeneous 
in  regard  to  ability  in  composition  and 
simplified  the  instructional  attack.  The 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  could  see  the  diffi¬ 
culties  more  vividly  and  therefore  the  in¬ 
struction  appeared  to  be  more  effective.  This 
experiment  is  reported  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Experimental  Education. 

IJeliiKinency  Study 

J.  B.  Mailer  has  summarized  his  study  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  in  New  York  in  the 
Journal  of  Psychology  for  January  1937. 
This  is  a  statistical  study  of  the  occurrence  of 
delinquency  in  New  York  City  over  a  period 
of  3  decades.  The  data  are  analyzed  for  type 
of  offense,  home  environment,  economic 


status  of  home,  foreign  or  native  parentage, 
religious  affiliation,  and  sex. 

Heading  Materials 

An  experimental  approach  to  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  reading  materials  to  retarded  pupils 
is  made  by  H.  H.  Postel,  and  reported  in  the 
Elementary  School  Journal  for  March  1937. 
Stories  of  interest  to  upper-grade  children 
were  rewritten  in  terms  of  third-  and  fourth- 
grade  vocabularies  and  presented  to  overage, 
mentally  retarded  children. 

Heading;  Ken  din  css 

An  experimental  study  of  the  value  of  three 
reading-readiness  tests  is  reported  in  the 
Teachers  College  Record  for  April  1937  by 
F.  T.  Wilson  and  A.  Burke. 

"Twins” 

A  thorough  study  of  the  relative  effects  of 
environmental  and  hereditary  influences  is 
reported  by  II.  II.  Newman,  F.  N.  Freeman, 
and  Iv.  J.  Holzinger  in  a  volume  called 
“Twins:  A  Study  of  Heredity  and  Environ¬ 
ment”  issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  One  part  of  the  study  is  a  comparison 
of  50  pairs  of  identical  twins  and  50  pairs  of 
fraternal  twins  in  regard  to  physical  traits, 
ability  and  achievement  test  scores,  and  per¬ 
sonality  and  temperament.  The  analysis, 
among  other  things,  indicated  that  physical 
traits  were  least  affected  by  environment,  and 
personality  and  temperament  the  most. 

Ilesea roll  Proced  u re 

Another  excellent  text  on  research  methods 
has  just  appeared.  It  is  Frederick  L.  Whit¬ 
ney’s  The  Elements  of  Research,  published 
by  Prentiss-Hall,  Inc.  This  text  emphasizes 
somewhat  more  than  other  texts  the  various 
steps  in  research  procedure.  It  begins  with 
an  exposition  of  reflective  thinking  and  the 
traits  necessary  for  good  research.  It  then 
takes  up  the  selection  of  a  research  problem, 
the  analysis  of  previous  research,  and  the 
method  of  collecting  evidence.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  text  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
following  types  of  research  (a)  descriptive, 
(b)  historical,  (c)  experimental,  (d)  philosoph¬ 
ical,  (e)  prognostic,  (f)  curriculum,  (g)  socio¬ 
logical,  and  (h)  creative. 

There  is  need  for  all  teachers  to  have  some 
training  in  research  methods  so  that  they  will 
appreciate  the  differences  in  value  of  various 
research  reports. 

David  Segel 

★ 

Invitation  Extended 

A  Bool:  Congress  will  be  held  at  Monte  Carlo, 
Principality  of  Monaco,  from  October  28  to  30, 
under  auspices  of  the  Academie  Mediterran- 
eenne  at  Monte  Carlo.  Interested  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  in  the  United  States  are 
invited  to  attend.  The  program  includes 
questions  of  interest  to  authors  and  publishers. 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Jean 
Desthieux,  Secretary  General  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Academy,  Post  Office  Box  153,  Nice, 
France. 


In  Other 

Government  Agencies 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  I'nited  Slates 
Department  of  the  Interior 

The  Interior  Department  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  includes  an  item  of  $119,000 
for  the  construction  of  new  community  day 
schools  in  Alaska,  according  to  David  E. 
Thomas,  Chief  of  the  Alaska  Section: 


One  of  the  improvised  buildings  which 
have  been  used  in  Alaska  for  school  purposes 
pending  appropriations  for  much-needed 
new  construction 

Construction  in  four  villages  will  provide 
school  facilities  for  approximately  200  native 
children  of  school  age  out  of  the  1,250  native 
children  who  have  had  no  educational  privi¬ 
leges,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas. 

Schools  are  already  established  in  other 
villages,  but  they  are  claimed  to  be  so  inade¬ 
quate  and  dilapidated,  due  to  the  severe 
climatic  conditions  (see  illustration),  they 
must  be  replaced. 

The  appropriation  bill  also  provides  $186,000 
for  construction  of  additional  health  facilities 
in  Alaska.  Among  these  is  a  new  hospital  at 
Bethel  on  the  Kuskokwim  River  which  will 
contain  beds  for  36  patients. 

Social  Security  [Scal'd 

Approximately  2,000,000  needy — the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  dependent  children — are  re¬ 
ceiving  public  assistance  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds  in  47  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  according  to 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
During  August  $961,700  was  spent  to  aid 
40,450  needy  blind  persons  and  $5,602,400  for 
471,350  dependent  children. 

Xational  Youth  Administration 

In  her  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Junioi 
Employment  Service  of  the  NYA  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1937,  Mary  Hayes,  director, 
stated  that  during  the  half-year  period,  out 
of  a  total  of  73,309  young  people  under  25 
years  of  age  who  had  registered  for  jobs, 
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33,758  had  been  placed  in  private  employment. 
Commercial  occupations  absorbed  about  32 
percent,  26  percent  found  jobs  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  19  percent  in  industrial 
plants,  17  percent  as  laborers,  and  6  percent 
as  errand  runners  and  messengers. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  those  registering  were 
between  18  and  21  years  of  age  and  28  per¬ 
cent  were  under  18. 

As  to  their  educational  background:  18  per¬ 
cent  had  not  progressed  beyond  the  eighth 
grade,  34  percent  had  some  high-school  train¬ 
ing,  and  47  percent  were  high-school  graduates. 
Less  than  1  percent  were  college  graduates. 

Dr.  Hayes  also  reports  that  16  new  employ¬ 
ment  offices  were  opened  under  NYA  auspices 
during  the  period,  bringing  the  total  now  in 
operation  to  61.  Located  in  26  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  they  are  conducted 
cooperatively  by  the  NYA  and  State  employ¬ 
ment  services. 

Margaret  F.  Ryan 


★ 

Iii  Other  Countries 

Exhibition  in  Homo 

An  Augustan  exhibition  in  celebration  of  the 
bimillenium  of  the  birth  of  Augustus  Caesar 
is  being  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  from  September 
22,  1937,  to  September  23,  1938.  The  organ¬ 
izers  are  securing  from  various  countries  docu¬ 
ments,  reproductions  of  statuary,  copies  of 
paintings  and  mosaics,  and  other  things  that 
have  found  their  way  from  Italy  into  private 
and  public  collections  abroad.  The  main 
phases  of  the  expansion  of  Rome,  the  age  of 
the  Augustan  peace,  the  resistance  offered  the 
barbarian  invaders,  the  establishment  of  the 
church,  the  persistence  of  the  Roman  idea  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  all  will 
be  illustrated.  The  social  life  of  the  empire, 
agriculture  and  industry,  the  great  public 
works  that  linked  Rome  and  the  Provinces, 
the  legions  and  the  fleet,  and  many  other 
aspects  of  the  Roman  civilization  will  be  given 
place  in  the  display. 

Latest  Pamphlet 

“The  Education  of  Backward  Children”  is 
the  title  of  the  latest  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  England  and  Wales.1 
While  the  author  or  authors  do  not  indicate 
it,  the  subject  matter  is  distinctly  arranged 
in  two  sections,  the  first  treating  of  the  nature 
of  backwardness,  its  causes,  discovery,  diag¬ 
nosis,  and  preventive  and  remedial  treatment . 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly-,  the  conclusion  L 
reached  that  innate  dullness  lies  at  the  root 
of  most  of  the  really-  serious  cases  of  educa¬ 
tional  backwardness,  and  the  second  section 
of  this  interesting  little  book  deals  with  the 
form  of  education  best  suited  to  dull  children. 

1  Great  Britain  Board  of  Education.  The  education  of 
backward  children  with  special  reference  to  children  who  are 
backward  because  they  are  dull.  Educational  Pamphlets, 
No.  112.  London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1937. 
G8  p. 


Here  are  treated  aims  and  methods,  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  selection  and  training  of  teachers,  and 
school  organization  and  classification. 

The  board  states  three  principles  of  method. 
The  first  is  that  dull  children  need  more  prac¬ 
tice  than  normal  children  for  the  development 
of  any  skill.  The  second  is  that  the  grading 
of  the  work  must  be  more  extended;  the 
gradient  must  be  gentle  and  nothing  like  so 
steep  as  with  the  ordinary  child.  And  third, 
the  matter  presented  should,  if  possible,  be 
presented  in  a  form  allowing  either  for  visual¬ 
ization  or  manipulation. 

\\  ith  respect  to  teachers  of  dull  children,  two 
suggestions  need  to  be  cited: 

“It  would  be  well  if  successful  work  with  a 
class  of  dull  children  could  be  reckoned  as 


an  added  qualification  for  the  post  of  head 
teacher,  for  it  may  be  argued  with  some  show 
of  reason  that  it  would  be  fairer  to  judge 
schools  and  teachers  by  what  they  make  of 
their  dull  pupils  than  by  how  their  best  suc¬ 
ceed,  since  the  latter  are  in  most  instances 
able  to  help  themselves  however  poor  their 
opportunities  may  be. 

“The  creation  of  a  new  class  of  specialist 
peripatetic  teachers  (for  dull  children)  as  a 
permanency  would  be  as  likely  to  hinder  as  to 
help  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  skill  in 
handling  backward  children,  because  of  the 
temptation  that  would  beset  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  to  depend  on  such  outside  help 
rather  than  upon  their  own  resources.” 

James  F.  Abel 


For  Play  Hours 


Pictured  above  is  the  new  high-school  auditorium  in  Anson,  Texas.  It  was  erected  with 
856,363  of  Public  Works  Administration  funds  and  replaces  an  old  structure  built  many 
years  ago  and  considered  no  longer  safe.  A  part  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  allot¬ 
ment  was  used  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  an  8-room  addition  to  a  2-story 

junior  high  school  building  in  Anson. 
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Congress,  in  1867,  established  the  Office  of  Educa- 
lion  to  "collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories”;  to  "diffuse  such  information 
as  shall  aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems”;  and  "otherwise  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.”  To  diffuse  expeditiously  information  and 
facts  collected,  the  Office  of  Education  publishes 
SCHOOL  LIFE,  a  monthly  service,  September 
through  June.  SCHOOL  LIFE  provides  a  national 
perspective  of  education  in  the  United  States. 


Order  its  service  for  1  year  by  sending  $1.00  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  foreign  countries, 
$1.45  a  year.  On  all  orders  for  100  copies  or  more 
to  be  sent  to  one  address,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  allows  a  discount  of  25  percent.  Enter 
subscriptions  also  through  magazine  dealers.  Send 
all  editorial  communications  pertaining  to  SCHOOL 
LIFE  to  Editorial  Division,  Office  of  Education, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  printing  of  SCHOOL  LIFE  has 
been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 


Observations  on  a  Visit  to  European  Universities 


The  Line  Between  Secondary  and  Higher  Education 

by  Frederick  J.  Kelly ,  Chief.  Division  of  Higher  Education 


^  The  American  college  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  hard  for  European  educators 
to  understand.  They  ask:  “Is 
your  college  a  part  of  your  secon¬ 
dary  school  system,  or  is  it  a  part  of  the  uni¬ 
versity?”  To  reply  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
university  does  not  clarify  the  situation  be¬ 
cause,  to  the  European,  a  university  is  a  group 
of  schools  each  pursuing  only  highly  specialized 
studies.  When  you  explain  that  the  college 
devotes  2  years  to  broadening  the  student’s 
understanding  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
2  years  to  deepening  his  grasp  of  some  chosen 
field  of  concentration  among  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  European,  particularly  the 
Continental,  cannot  see  how  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  can  be  a  part  of  a  university. 

What  is  the  line  between  secondary  and 
higher  education?  Has  that  line  any  sig¬ 
nificance  such  as  to  lead  to  the  expectation 
that  some  common  distinction  between  the 
two  will  or  should  become  universally  recog¬ 
nized? 

The  line  between  secondary  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  necessarily  something  directly 
fixed  by  the  nature  of  the  educational  process. 
It  may  be  merely  the  difference  established 
between  two  types  of  institutions  as  defined 
either  by  law  or  by  custom  or  by  both.  Such 
laws  and  customs  of  course  may  reflect  a  be¬ 
lief  that  different  educational  processes  are 
necessary  for  different  levels.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  the  definition,  or  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  a  school  unit  like  the 
secondary  school  should  be  identical  from  one 
country  to  another.  Nor  that  a  university  or 
a  school  of  law  or  a  school  of  medicine  should 
be  the  same  in  the  several  countries.  In  each 
country  the  school  system  is  determined  by 
the  prevailing  social  and  political  organization. 

Distinctly  American  Conception 

That  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  an 
institution  like  the  college  of  liberal  arts  has 
grown  up  in  the  United  States  whereas  no  such 
institution  exists  in  any  of  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  idea  of  a  common-school  system 
available  alike  to  all  the  people  is  a  distinctly 
American  conception.  European  society  has 
almost  universally  demanded  a  double-track 
school  system — one  line,  the  primary  school, 
being  for  the  great  majority  of  children  and 
the  other  line,  the  secondary  school,  being 
for  more  privileged  children.  This  more 
privileged  group  has  been  quite  generally 
those  from  the  economically  most  -  favored 
classes,  but  not  always.  Even  with  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  the  secondary  school  avail¬ 
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able  to  certain  brighter  children  outside  of  the 
well-to-do  class,  the  school  system  in  European 
countries  has  been  maintained  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  society  must  of  necessity  be  divided 
into  at  least  two  classes  and  the  secondary 
schools  were  designed  for  the  more-favored 
class.  In  America,  with  the  determined  effort 
to  provide  equality  of  opportunity,  a  quite 
different  secondary  school  developed.  The 
primary  schools  were  to  be  for  everybody  and 
the  secondary  schools  which  merely  continued 
above  them  were  also  to  be  for  everybody. 

But  during  the  process  of  this  development 
in  America  it  was  natural  that  many  people 
desired  a  broader  and  richer  study  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  than  could  be  carried  on  in  these 
high  schools.  Colleges  were  organized  to 
provide  opportunity  for  this  study.  A  few 
decades  ago  their  curricula  were  not  very 
different  in  content  or  difficulty  from  the  better 
high  schools  of  today.  But  as  better  high 
schools  have  developed  colleges  have  advanced 
their  own  work  not  only  going  deeper  into  the 
various  subjects  but  enriching  their  offerings 
as  well.  The  period  has  now  been  reached 
when  the  college  is  in  a  sense  caught  between 
the  university  into  whose  field  it  is  crowding 
and  the  high  school  which  is  developing  further 
and  further  into  the  field  once  occupied  by  the 
college. 

Junior  College  Development 

This  squeezing  of  the  college  is  probably 
partly  cause  and  partly  effect  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  junior  college.  In  its  arts  and 
science  division,  the  junior  college  is  designed 
to  round  out  the  broadening  phase  of  education 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  prepares  for  the 
specialization  work  which  is  done  in  the  senior 
division  of  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  This 


specialization  is  a  part  of  university  study, 
according  to  the  European  definition  of  a 
university. 

Inasmuch  as  these  junior  colleges  are  being 
established  increasingly  as  extensions  of  the 
locally  maintained  high  schools,  the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  is  being  compelled  to 
consider  more  seriously  than  ever  before 
whether  its  dual  purpose,  namely  general  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  first  2  years  and  concentration 
in  the  last  2  years,  may  finally  disqualify  it 
for  the  place  it  has  always  held  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  United  States.  The 
question  is  often  debated  now  as  to  whether 
the  junior  college  is  really  a  part  of  secondary 
or  of  higher  education. 

But  this  is  not  the  essential  issue.  If  the 
secondary  schools  do  actually  extend  their 
function  so  as  to  round  out  general  education 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  at  least  that  aspect 
of  the  junior  college  will  ipso  facto  become 
secondary  education.  If  institutions  of  higher 
education  continue  to  offer  the  same  general 
courses  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  same  work 
will  ipso  facto  remain  a  part  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  The  issue  is  much  more  important  than 
that.  The  principal  danger  of  circumscribing 
secondary  education  or  higher  education  by 
definitions  of  a  straitjacket  kind  is  that 
educators  are  too  likely  to  be  self-complacent, 
satisfied  to  leave  the  school  as  it  is.  They  are 
too  inclined  to  be  indifferent  about  the  neces¬ 
sary  adaptation  and  adjustment  of  their  work 
to  the  changing  needs  of  the  people.  Many 
present-day  illustrations  of  that  danger  could 
be  given,  but  the  most  striking  one  is  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps.  Here  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys  who  have  dropped  out  of 
high  school.  The  high  school  says  they  do 
not  belong  to  it.  They  cannot  meet  the 
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entrance  requirements  of  the  college.  There¬ 
fore,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  college.  Every¬ 
one  agrees,  however,  that  they  need  more 
education.  They  must  not  be  left  to  drift  in 
idleness.  But  educators  have  not  come  for¬ 
ward  with  a  solution.  The  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country  have  been  shaped  into 
patterns  too  fixed  to  allow  for  such  quick 
fundamental  adjustments. 

For  Leadership  Class 

Probably  in  part  because  the  secondary 
schools  in  European  countries  have  been 
designed  essentially  for  the  leadership  class, 
other  educational  institutions  quite  separate 
from  both  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
universities  have  grown  up  to  fill  an  educa¬ 
tional  need  of  that  class  of  people  not  well 
served  by  the  secondary  schools  or  the  uni¬ 
versities.  I  can  do  no  better  in  this  brief 
article  than  to  describe  one  such  institution 
which  in  my  opinion  not  only  is  rendering 
outstanding  service  to  its  clientele  but  affords 
many  lessons  for  educators  in  this  country. 
I  refer  to  the  Technological  Institute  of 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Technological  Institute 

Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  only  a 
few  blocks  from  the  majestic  City  Hall,  the 
Technological  Institute  occupies  a  large  build¬ 
ing — perhaps  400  feet  long  and  half  as  wide. 
It  was  established  in  1908  by  action  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Danish  Industries  in  Copenhagen. 
Throughout  its  history  of  nearly  30  years  it 
has  been  under  the  control  of  a  self-perpetu¬ 
ating  board,  but  has  been  increasingly  subsi¬ 
dized  by  both  State  and  municipal  public  funds. 

As  I  made  my  way  into  the  main  adminis¬ 
trative  office  of  the  institute  and  presented 
my  card  to  the  young  woman  in  charge  she 
explained  that  not  many  activities  of  the 
institute  were  in  progress  during  the  summer 
and  that  not  many  of  the  teachers  were  present, 
but  she  would  attempt  to  secure  for  me  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  who  would  be  able  to  answer 
such  questions  as  I  cared  to  ask.  After  some 
little  maneuvering,  which  I  took  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  themselves  that  this  visitor 
from  the  United  States  was  not  an  unwelcome 
intruder  and  that  they  would  be  justified  in 
devoting  the  necessary  time  to  ins  visit,  I  was 
shown  into  the  office  of  Edward  Wolf. 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Wolf  that  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Technological  Institute  because 
it  represented  a  type  of  institution  not  well 
developed  in  the  United  States.  I  made  my 
explanations  as  simply  as  possible  in  the  hope 
that  this  representative  of  a  Danish  institu¬ 
tion  would  be  able  to  understand  my  English. 
He  listened  to  my  explanation  for  what  seemed 
to  me  an  unnecessarily  long  time  before  he 
made  any  response.  I  finally  apologized  for 
having  to  ask  him  to  use  English  because  I 
was  unable  to  use  his  language.  To  that 
apology  he  finally  made  answer  in  perfectly 
exquisite  English  about  as  follows:  “I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  repay  in 


part  my  debt  to  the  United  States.  I  shall 
never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  part  which 
Princeton  University  played  in  my  education  in 
permitting  me  to  take  courses  there  and  grant¬ 
ing  me  a  master’s  degree.  Be  assured  then 
that  anything  I  can  do  to  make  your  visit 
more  helpful  as  well  as  more  pleasant,  I 
shall  be  most  delighted  to  do.”  I  later  learned 
that  Mr.  Wolf  was  not  only  one  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  staff  of  the  Technological  Institute 
but  also  an  English  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen. 

Types  of  Work 

For  3  hours  Mr.  Wolf  devoted  himself  to 
showing  and  explaining  the  work  of  the  Tech¬ 
nological  Institute.  It  is  neither  a  high  school 
nor  a  college  and  certainly  not  a  university. 
Yet  it  is  performing  some  of  the  most  scholarly 
research  done  anywhere  and  is  undoubtedly 
offering  instruction  which  in  some  fields  is  on  a 
high  university  level.  The  point  which  in¬ 
creasingly  impressed  itself  upon  me  with  the 
explanation  of  each  phase  of  the  work  was 
that  here  is  an  institution  designed  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  purpose  and  it  is  undisturbed  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  a  secondary  school  or  college  or 
university.  That  point  seems  to  me  may  be 
of  importance  to  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  Technological  Institute  is 
of  three  types — (1)  Teaching,  (2)  consultation 
and  the  resulting  experimental  work,  and  (3) 
exhibitory  work.  Its  object  is  the  direct  sup¬ 
port  of  Danish  trades,  especially  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  industry  and  handicraft.  While 
there  are  other  Danish  institutions  which  serve 
industry  in  one  way  or  another,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  Technological  Insti¬ 
tute  is  that  its  service  is  rendered  as  directly 
as  possible  to  the  man  on  the  job.  It  is  an 
important  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
technical  education  is  developing  in  Europe. 

Its  teaching  work  is  divided  into  three 
types,  all  of  which  are  aimed  at  serving  the 
journeyman  and  not  the  apprentice.  It  dees 


not  offer  any  work  for  those  who  are  not 
already  full-fledged  members  of  a  given  trade 
or  craft.  Men  or  women  who  are  already  in 
jobs  and  recognize  the  problems  which  those 
jobs  confront  them  with  are  the  persons  the 
Technological  Institute  tries  to  serve. 

The  first  type  of  teaching  is  the  full-time 
day  school  for  those  who  can  come  in  from 
the  provinces  and  spend  uninterrupted  time 
at  study.  These  courses  may  last  two  weeks; 
they  may  last  ten.  But  in  every  case  they 
relate  to  a  specific  individual  trade  and  can 
be  pursued  effectively  only  by  masters  or 
journeymen  skilled  in  the  trade  concerned. 
They  may  be  devoted  to  some  highly  special 
phase  of  a  trade  such  as  polishing,  but  they 
may  concern  the  more  general  phases  of  a 
trade  as  well. 

Evening  courses  of  the  same  general  sort 
are  maintained  for  those  who  live  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  may  thus  continue  at  their  jobs 
while  pursuing  the  courses.  There  is  finally 
the  extension  teaching  which  is  taken  to  other 
communities  in  Denmark  and  carried  on  for 
journeymen  who  cannot  leave  their  tasks  and 
attend  the  full-time  day  courses. 

Experi men  tal  Facili ties 

Quite  naturally  this  type  of  teaching  led  to 
the  problem  of  how  to  answer  many  of  the 
questions  which  confront  the  journeymen. 
This  necessitated  the  establishment  of  experi¬ 
mental  facilities  in  the  institute  and  the 
employment  of  carefully  trained  scientists  to 
attack  the  problems  for  which  there  seem  to 
be  no  answers  at  present.  The  common  prac¬ 
tice  is  for  individuals  or  more  often  an  indus¬ 
trial  firm  to  come  to  the  institute  with  some 
technical  difficulty  which  they  are  unable  to 
surmount.  It  may  be  the  presence  of  bubbles 
in  loaves  of  bread,  the  tendency  of  an  engine 
to  overheat  under  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  it  has  to  operate  or  any  of  hun- 

( Concluded  on  page  72) 
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Relief  anil  School  lluililing  Aid 


Congress  in  session. 

Educational  Enactments  of 
the  75tli  Congress,  First  Session 

by  Ward  U  .  Keesecker,  Specialist  in  School  Legislation 


★  ★  ★  Educational  enactments  of  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
usually  of  Nation-wide  concern. 

This  is  especially  true  among 

teachers,  educational  workers,  and  all  citizens 
interested  in  education.  Perhaps  in  no  pre¬ 
vious  session  of  Congress  have  so  many 
measures  relating  to  education  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  generally  regarded 
primarily  as  a  State  function,  more  than  100 
bills  relating  to  education  went  into  the 
Federal  legislative  hopper  during  the  last 

session  of  Congress. 

Out  of  the  numerous  educational  bills  which 
were  introduced  approximately  a  dozen  became 
law.  Below  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  laws  enacted  which  relate  to  education. 

Voca  liotial  Ed  lira  lion 

Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act  (H. 
R.  6958).  This  act  includes  an  increase  of 
approximately  $9,000,000  to  the  sums  pre¬ 
viously  authorized  for  allotments  to  the  States 
and  Territories  for  vocational  education  in 
agriculture,  trades  and  industries,  and  home 
economics,  and  also  an  increase  of  $1,054,000 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  these  fields,  and 
furthermore  included  for  the  first  time  an 
appropriation  of  $1,254,000  to  be  used  in 


initiating  programs  providing  training  for  the 
distributive  occupations,  ncluding  teacher 
training  in  that  field.  (Approved  Aug.  9, 
1937;  Public,  No.  249.) 

Note. — The  increase  above  stated  was 
previously  authorized  by  the  George-Deen 
Act  (H.  R.  12120)  approved  June  8,  1936. 
This  act  provided  that  the  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  participating  in  the  increased  grants  are 
recpiired  to  match  by  50  percent  the  Federal 
increased  grants  for  the  first  5  years,  after 
which  the  percentage  is  to  be  increased  10 
percent  each  year  until  it  reaches  100  percent 
in  1947. 

C.  C.  C.  Education 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (H.  R.  6551). 
This  measure  established  the  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  for  a  period  of  3  years  after 
July  1,  1937,  “for  the  purpose  of  providing 
employment,  as  well  as  vocational  training, 
for  youthful  citizens  .  .  .  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed  and  in  need  of  employment,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  .  .  .  for  war  veterans  and 
Indians,  through  the  performance  of  useful 
public  work  in  connection  with  the  conserva¬ 
tion  and  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and 
insular  possessions:  Provided,  That  at  least 
10  hours  each  wreek  may  be  devoted  to  general 
educational  and  vocational  training  .  .” 

(Approved  June  28,  1937;  Public,  No.  163.) 


The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1937  (11.  J.  Res.  361).  This  act  stipulated  that 
appropriation  “shall  be  available  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  classes  of  public  projects,  Federal  and 
non-Federal,  and  the  amounts  to  be  used  for 
each  class  shall  not,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  exceed  the  respective  amounts 
stated,  namely:  .  .  .  (c)  assistance  for  edu¬ 
cational,  professional,  and  self-help  and 
clerical  persons  and  women’s  projects,  $380,- 
000,000;  and  (d)  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion,  $75,000,000:  Provided  further,  That  no 
portion  of  the  funds  hereby  appropriated  shall 
be  allocated  or  used  for  any  purpose  except  to 
provide  relief  or  work  relief  for  persons  in 
need:”  (except  that  not  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  amount  may  be  used  for  administrative 
purposes  in  certain  cases). 

This  act  also  expressly  provided  that  funds 
available  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Public  Works  “for  the  making  of 
loans  or  grants  or  loans  and  grants  may  be 
used  for  projects  (in  addition  to  other  purposes 
for  which  funds  may  be  used)  of  the  following 
classes  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  the  sum  speci¬ 
fied  for  each  such  class:  (a)  For  school  proj¬ 
ects  ...  to  replace,  eliminate,  or  ameliorate 
existing  school  facilities  or  conditions  which,  in 
the  determination  of  the  Administrator,  are 
hazardous  to  the  life,  safety,  or  health  of 
school  children,  $60,000,000  for  grants  and 
$1 1,000,000  for  loans;  .  .  .”  (Approved  June 
29,  1937;  Public  Res.No.  47.) 

National  Education  Association 

Congress  approved  S.  709  (same  as  H.  R. 
4713)  which  amended  the  charter  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  by  providing  that  the  qualifications, 
classifications,  and  rights  and  obligations  of 
its  members  may  be  prescribed  by  bylaw's  of 
the  corporation  rather  than  by  the  original 
charter.  (Approved  June  14,  1937;  Public, 
No.  146.) 

Military  ami  Naval  Academies 

The  last  session  of  Congress  approved  1 1 . 
R.  2291  which  amended  48  Stat.  73  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  on  and  after  the  date  of  accrediting 
of  United  States  Military  or  Naval  Academies 
by  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
the  superintendents  thereof  may,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  respective  Secre¬ 
taries  may  make,  confer  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  upon  such  other  (previous)  graduates 
now  living  of  said  academies  as  shall  have  met 
the  requirements  of  the  respective  academies 
for  such  degree.  (Approved  July  8,  1937; 
Public,  No.  189.) 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Congress  also  approved  S.  1441  which  author¬ 
ized  the  establishment  of  a  “permanent”  staff 
at  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy. 
(Approved  Apr.  16,  1937;  Public  No.  38.) 
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Education  for  the  Blind 

Two  measures  were  recently  approved  by 
Congress  in  aid  of  education  for  blind  persons, 
namely: 

H.  R.  4382,  same  as  S.  1671,  which  provided 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $115,000  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
(Lexington,  Ky.)  for  the  promotion  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  (Approved  Aug.  23,  1937; 
Public,  No.  339.) 

H.  R.  168,  which  authorized  an  increase  of 
$275,000  annual  appropriation  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  providing  books  for  the  blind. 
(Approved  Apr.  23,  1937;  Public,  No.  47.) 

District  of  Columbia 

Congress  has  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Below 
are  reported  three  measures  approved  by 
Congress  which  relate  to  education  in  the 
District: 

Communism  (H.  R.  148,  same  as  S.  530)  • 
This  measure  repealed  the  “Red  Rider”  on 
the  appropriation  act  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (1935)  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  for  the 
public  schools  shall  be  available  for  payment 
of  the  salary  of  any  person  “teaching  or  advo¬ 
cating  Communism.”  In  repealing  the  above 
rider  Congress  stipulated  “.  .  .  that  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  tlie 
advocating  of  Communism.”  (Approved 
May  28,  1937;  Public,  No.  119.) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  (H.  R.  157;  same 
as  S.  671).  By  the  approval  of  these  bills 
Congress  increased  from  $15,000  to  $25,000 
the  Federal  grants  allotted  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  (Approved  Apr.  17, 
1937;  Public,  No.  41.) 

Southeastern  University  (H.  R.  3406).  This 
measure  changed  the  name  of  the  “South¬ 
eastern  University  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association”  to  “Southeastern  Uni¬ 
versity”,  and  authorized  the  university  to 
establish  from  time  to  time  additional  “schools 
in  all  departments  of  science,  liberal  arts,  and 
the  professions,  and  the  courses  of  instruction 
therein”,  and  to  grant  and  confer  degrees  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  appropriate  school. 
(Approved  Aug.  19,  1937;  Public,  No.  319.) 

Puerto  Rico 

By  approving  H.  R.  7908  Congress  extended 
to  Puerto  Rico  the  benefits  of  the  Jones- 
Bankhead  Act  of  June  25,  1935,  providing  for 
research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating 
to  agriculture  and  for  the  further  development 
of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work. 
(Approved  Aug.  28,  1937;  Public,  No.  407.) 

Note. — Anyone  who  desires  a  summary  of 
all  measures  relating  to  education  before  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  including  those  which 
failed  of  enactment  in  the  last  session,  should 
write  for  circular  No.  171,  Educational 
Measures  before  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
First  Session.  Office  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Single  copies  available  free  upon 
request  as  long  as  supply  lasts. 


•  RADIO  an  d 

Network  Programs 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  American  School  of  the  Air 
has  returned  for  its  ninth  season,  with  an 
expanded  schedule.  Programs  may  be  heard 
each  day  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays  over 
the  network  from  2:30  to  3  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time.  Monday  has  been  divided  into 
two  divisions — the  first,  Exits  and  Entrances, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  first  13  weeks;  the  second,  Human 
Relations  Forum,  sponsored  by  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  for  the  final  13  weeks. 
Tuesdays  will  be  devoted  to  Literature  and 
M  usic;  Wednesdays  to  Geography.  The  final 
15  minutes  on  Thursdays  will  be  given  over 
to  folk  tales,  and  the  first  15  will  be  divided  in 
13-week  periods  between  Songs  for  Children 
and  a  series  of  short-wave  broadcasts  by 
children  in  different  European  cities.  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  and  the  Science  Club  of  the 
Air  will  divide  time  on  Fridays. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  announces 
that  Walter  Damrosch  has  resumed  his  Music 
Appreciation  Hour  broadcast  for  the  tenth 
consecutive  season  over  the  N.  B.  C.  Blue  and 
Red  Networks  on  Friday  from  2  to  3  p.  m., 
eastern  standard  time. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  resumed  its  weekly  radio  program 
on  American  Industries  over  C.  B.  S.  on  Tues¬ 
days  from  4:30  to  5  p.  m.,  eastern  standard 
time.  Stories  of  industries  will  be  given  by 
Harry  R.  Daniel,  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Roper,  who  conducted  the  Nation¬ 
wide  radio  series  last  year.  A  new  feature 
will  include  two  or  three  episodes  in  drama¬ 
tized  form,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Education. 


Airways  to  learning 

Chicago  school  children  took  their  educa¬ 
tion  via  radio-newspaper  instruction  when  an 
infantile  paralysis  epidemic  caused  a  2-week 
postponement  of  the  regular  school  opening. 
School  board  officials  report  that  preliminary 
checks  of  the  work  are  so  optimistic  that  plans 
for  continuation  of  the  activity  in  some  form 
are  now  being  discussed. 


Interior  lta<lio  Studios 

Uncle  Sam  will  soon  have  a  radio  studio  of 
his  own  in  the  new  Department  of  the  Interior 
Building.  Work  was  started  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  this 
month.  Studios  will  be  complete  in  every 
detail,  but  without  a  transmitter  inasmuch  as 
no  provision  is  made  for  wave-length  assign¬ 
ments  for  governmental  broadcasts.  Depart¬ 
ment  heads,  bureau  chiefs,  and  others  will  use 
the  studios  for  broadcasts,  tying  into  networks 
through  their  Washington  outlets. 


SCREEN 

Directions 

Directions  for  making  different  kinds  of 
lantern  slides,  the  electric  map,  spatter  work, 
pencil  outlines  of  leaves,  blue  prints,  sepia 
prints,  and  many  other  kinds  of  visual  aids 
may  be  found  in  a  24-page  pamphlet  by 
Lillian  Heathershaw,  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Price,  25  cents. 


Mot  inm-Pict  lire  It  u  I  let  in 

A  bulletin  titled  The  Motion  Picture  and 
the  Family  is  available  free  to  community 
leaders  upon  application  to  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Producers  &  Distributors  of  America, 
Inc.,  2S  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York 
City.  The  monthly  publication  includes  com¬ 
ment  on  current  films  by  teachers,  educators, 
and  community  leaders. 


1  niijiic  Film 

Four  In  A  Book,  a  two-reel  motion  picture 
which  has  been  circulated  by  the  American 
Library  Association,  is  now  available  from  the 
Bell  &  Howell  Co.  The  film  was  originally 
produced  as  a  project  at  the  library  school  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The  film  drama¬ 
tizes  such  commonly  accepted  library  aids  as 
the  encyclopedia,  card  indexes,  and  readers, 
guides.  The  various  sequences  of  the  film  are 
effectively  tied  together  with  a  simple  story. 


New  I'liblicnlioiiK 

Keith  Tyler  of  Ohio  State  University,  who 
conducts  the  Ohio  School  of  the  Air,  outlines 
a  method  of  selecting  suitable  programs  for 
classroom  use  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ohio 
Radio  Announcer. 

Listen  and  Learn,  the  first  of  some  40  studies 
covering  the  field  of  adult  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  to  be  published  over  a  5-year  period  by  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
has  just  come  from  the  press.  Frank  Ernest 
Hill,  the  author,  surveys  the  field  of  radio  as 
a  cultural  force,  reviewing  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  efforts  since  1920,  when  the 
first  regular  broadcasting  license  was  issued. 
The  book  points  out  the  difficulties  under 
which  broadcasting  has  developed,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  achievements  which  stand  to  its  credit, 
and  the  problems  which  it  faces  today. 


Script  Exchange 

The  Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange 
during  the  past  month  distributed  11,565 
copies  of  scripts  to  schools  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  For  information  regarding  this  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  scripts,  address  Radio  Script 
Exchange,  LInited  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Office  of  Education,  Washington. 

Gordon  Stxjdebaker 
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FREE  PUBLICATIONS:  Order  free  publications  and  other  free  aids  listed  from  agencies  issuing  them 
COST  PUBLICATIONS:  Request  only  cost  publications  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

enclosing  remittance  (check  or  money  order)  at  time  of  ordering 


llanatlMtok  Available* 

Stories  of  American  industrial  romances  are 
told  in  the  100-page  Department  of  Commerce 
handbook  of  broadcasts  delivered  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  the  history 
and  development  of  the  following  selected 
industries:  Paints,  furs,  paper,  baking,  coal, 
rubber,  automobiles,  fisheries,  textiles,  lumber, 
sugar,  meat  packing,  shipping,  building  con¬ 
struction,  iron  and  steel,  electrical  goods,  air- 
conditioning,  canning  and  preserving,  railway 
systems,  agricultural  implements,  office  appli¬ 
ances,  cake  manufacturing,  recreational  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  industries  of  tomorrow.  This 
handbook  (see  illustration)  costs  10  cents. 


•  What  your  medicine  cabinet  should  con¬ 
tain,  what  the  supplies  cost,  wffiat  antiseptics, 
stimulants,  dentifrices,  etc.,  the  family  needs 
are  given  in  The  Home  Medicine  Cabinet,  a 
publication  of  the  consumers’  project  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Write  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  a  free  copy. 


•  Practical  Air  Navigation  and  the  Use  of  the 
Aeronautical  Charts  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  of  value  in  the  solution  of  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  position  finding,  layout  of  courses,  and 
other  features  of  navigation,  contains  44  illus¬ 
trations  and  gives  practical  examples  in  pilot¬ 
ing,  dead  reckoning,  and  radio  navigation. 
Several  new7  graphs  and  diagrams  by  means  of 
which  many  of  the  problems  of  air  navigation 
are  solved  without  the  necessity  of  computa¬ 
tions  or  the  construction  of  a  triangle  of 
velocities  are  given  in  the  appendix.  By  use 
of  these  charts,  pilots  may  read  at  a  glance  the 
answer  to  problems  involving  the  effect  of 
wdnd  or  time-speed-distance  relations.  Price, 
30  cents  a  single  copy;  20  cents  each  if  pur¬ 
chased  in  lots  of  20  or  more  in  one  shipment 
to  one  address. 


Answers  Requests 

The  Employed  Woman  Homemaker  in  the 
United  States ■ — Her  Responsibility  for  Family 
Support.  Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  No.  148, 
was  written  in  answer  to  the  many  requests 
from  organizations  and  individuals,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  for  information  as 
to  the  twofold  responsibility  of  more  than 
3%  million  employed  women  homemakers, 
approximately  1)4  million  of  whom  have  no 
man  at  the  head  of  the  family.  (10  cents). 


STORIES  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


•  The  Resettlement  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  now  has  available 
the  following  free  printed  leaflets,  folders,  and 
pamphlets  describing  its  various  activities 
and  services  to  farmers:  Helping  the  Farmer 
Adjust  His  Debts  .  .  .  The  Work  of  Re¬ 
settlement  .  .  .  Greenbelt  Towms  . 

What  the  Resettlement  Has  Done  .  .  .  The 
Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains. 


Slide  unit  I. eel ur«* 

New  Ideas  in  Irrigation  Agriculture,  a  cur¬ 
rent  slide  lecture  available  to  high  schools  and 
colleges,  presents  practical  lessons  in  irrigation 
farming,  including  fundamental  principles  in 
irrigation  practices,  plans  for  land  use,  various 
needs  found  on  irrigation  projects,  and  effec¬ 
tive  methods  for  controlling  and  eradicating 
damaging  perennial  w7eeds.  A  printed  lecture 
accompanies  the  slides. 

Schools  and  extension  study  groups  desiring 
to  borrow  these  slides  may  have  them  in  the 
order  of  request  merely  by  payment  of  express 
charges.  Requests  for  the  slides  should  be 
made  to  the  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Soil-Survey  >I;i|»s 

The  soil  survey  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  cooperation  with  State  organizations 
is  conducting  soil  research  and  detailed  soil 
mapping  of  millions  of  acres  annually  covering 
many  counties. 

Does  the  soil  need  drainage?  Lime?  Can 
it  grow  alfalfa?  Bright-leaf  tobacco?  Is  it 
likely  to  wash?  Soil  survey  maps  and  reports 
help  the  farmer  to  answer  these  questions. 
They  show7  the  soil  on  each  field,  its  origin,  the 
character  of  the  surface  soil  and  of  the  subsoil, 
its  fitness  for  crops,  and  the  best  methods  of 
management.  Each  report  contains  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  climate  and  other  features  affecting 
the  agriculture  of  the  region  and  a  brief  history 
of  the  development  of  farming  in  the  area. 
Has  your  county  been  surveyed?  Why  not 
inquire? 

Si-in-tcil  I'liiirlN 

A  series  of  film  strips  of  26  selected  charts 
on  wheat,  cotton,  dairy  products,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  subjects  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Division  of  Cooperative  Extension  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  They  may  be  purchased  for  50 
cents  from  Dew'ey  &  Dewey,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
after  first  obtaining  authorization  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  supplied  upon 
request  to  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Exten¬ 
sion.  Included  in  the  series  available  are  the 
follow'ing: 


Series 

number 

1937  outlook  chart  for — 

Number  of 
frames 

385  _ 

Wheat _ 

48 

386 _ 

Poultry  and  eggs  - 

39 

391 _ 

Cotton _  - 

46 

394 

40 

Data  on  expenditures  from  public  and  from 
private  funds,  on  the  administration  of  public 
and  of  private  funds  by  public  and  by  private 
agencies,  on  relief  administered  by  public 
agencies- — veterans’  relief,  mothers’  aid,  old- 
age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind- — on  general 
relief  administered  by  private  agencies — Non- 
sectarian,  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  others- — and 
on  meals  and  lodgings  for  the  homeless  and 
transient,  are  given  in  Children’s  Bureau 
Publication  No.  237,  Trends  in  Different  Types 
of  Public  and  Private  Relief  in  Urban  Areas, 
1929-1935.  Price,  15  cents. 
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w  Brave  New  World”  Broadcasts 


Statue  of  Columbus  in  Cathedral  Plaza 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 


The  Office  of  Education  is  launching 
into  a  new  field  this  month  with  the 
initiation  of  a  series  of  national 
broadcasts  on  Latin  American 
civilization  and  culture.  The  programs 
opened  on  November  1  and  consist  of  26 
weekly  broadcasts,  entitled  “Brave  New 
World,”  presented  in  cooperation  with  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

When  you  and  I  were  in  grade  school,  South 
America  meant  little  more  to  most  of  us 
than  a  large  pear-shaped  outline  map  divided 
into  irregularly  shaped  countries  labeled  with 
unfamiliar  names — Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela  and  others.  Central 
America  and  Mexico  meant  a  great  jagged- 
edged  crescent  joining  the  continent  of  South 
America  at  one  end  with  the  United  States 
at  the  other. 

Life  in  these  countries,  as  we  saw  it,  revolved 
around  vast  coast  lines,  impenetrated  forests, 
isolated  towns,  peopled  invariably  with  sturdy 
heroes  and  beautiful  women.  When  we  grew 
up,  we  added  to  these  impressions  through 
information  in  the  newspapers.  We  read  of 
strong  Latin  American  rulers  warding  off 
commercial  intrusions,  of  civil  war  tragedies 
reminiscent  of  our  own  history,  and  the 
development  of  diplomatic  alliances  between 
one  Latin  American  country  and  another  for 
mutual  advancement  and  protection. 

Good  Neighbor  Policy 

In  recent  years  there  has  developed  in  the 
minds  of  many  Americans  a  deepening  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Latin  American 
countries  as  peace-loving,  thinking  people  with 


il 


by  William  Dow  Boutwell,  Director  Educational  Radio 
Project,  Office  of  Education 


[Illustrations,  Courtesy  Pan  American  Airways  System] 


a  tremendous  capacity  for  friendship,  hard¬ 
working  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  note¬ 
worthy  statesmen — important  southern  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  United  States.  With  this  new 
attitude  there  has  grown  up  a  national  desire 
to  promote  what  we  call  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  between  them  and  us.  The  sincerity 
of  the  present  friendly  relation  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  continents  was  evidenced  this 
summer  in  speeches  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Con¬ 
ference  and  in  the  deeply  moving  popular 
welcome  accorded  President  Roosevelt. 

“The  Brave  New'  World”  broadcasts  have 
been  designed  to  give  us  of  the  United  States — 
adults  and  children — an  informative,  accurate 
picture  of  the  people  of  Latin  America.  Their 
customs  and  traditions,  their  physical  environ¬ 
ment  and  their  man-made  architecture,  their 
music  and  art  and  books,  their  homes  and 
gardens  and  family  life,  their  means  of  earning 
a  living  and  their  way  of  seeking  relaxation — 
all  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  culture  of  nations  find  a  place  in  the 
broadcasts. 

The  story  of  Latin- American  history  and 
civilization,  ancient  and  modern,  is  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  most  colorful  stories  that 
can  be  told.  It  contains  the  elements  of 
romance — beauty  and  strangeness,  adven¬ 
ture,  love,  pathos,  and  glory.  These  broad¬ 
casts  will  bring  a  broad  array  of  ancient  cere¬ 
monies,  traditions,  and  glory;  medieval  gods 
and  heroes  and  the  splendors  of  Maya 
architecture;  Spanish  explorers  seeking  Eldora- 
dos;  new-born  nations  writing  declarations  of 
independence;  a  nineteenth  century  “league  of 
nations”;  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  plantations 
not  unlike  those  of  our  own  Southern  States 
but  very  much  larger;  art  and  operas,  sere¬ 
nades  and  color-teeming  sunlight;  natural  mar¬ 
vels  of  mountain  and  river  entrancing  the 
heart  of  traveler  and  poet;  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities,  libraries,  factories,  tennis  champions — • 
and  20  Latin-Anierican  nations  climbing 
steadily  upward  and  onward. 

The  life  of  a  social  group  in  any  era,  modern 
or  primitive,  is  invariably  wrapped  around  the 
activities,  emotions,  and  ambitions  of  its 
leader,  so  much  so  that  the  life  of  the  leader  is 
virtually  an  index  to  his  people  and  his  times. 
Keeping  this  in  mind,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  built  this  radio  program  to  a  large  extent 
around  the  lives  of  famous  Latin- American 
characters,  a  large  number  of  whom  have 
hitherto  been  unknown  to  you  and  to  me, 
even  by  name.  We  shall  hear  adventure  tales 
of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  meeting  with  the 
loyal  zealots  of  an  old  religion;  we  shall 


hear  the  heroic  tale  of  Bello  and  Olmedo, 
Miranda  and  Bolivar,  crusaders  for  South 
American  liberation;  the  inspiring  story  of 
Sarmiento,  President  of  Argentina,  who  set  up 
the  modern  school  system  in  his  native  land 
and  originated  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  of  Benito  Judrez,  the 
Indian  lad  who  became  President  of  Mexico, 
instituted  social  reforms  and  died  before  a 
firing  squad  of  political  enemies;  we  shall 
listen  to  folk  songs  and  serenades  and  the 
Latin- American  dance  rhythms;  we  shall  hear 
the  poems  of  Amado  Nervo  and  Ruben  Dario, 
modernistic  Latin-American  poets. 

Commissioner  Comments 

1  ‘  This  will  probably  be  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory”,  Commissioner  Studebaker  says,  “that 
one  government  has  spent  time  and  money  on 
a  sustained  effort  to  help  its  own  citizens 
appreciate  the  ideals  of  peoples  across  the 
border.  While  war  and  talk  of  war  are 
darkening  the  horizon,  it  is  heartening  that 
the  Americans  are  working  for  peace.  I  re¬ 
gard  the  radio  series  as  a  most  appropriate  way 
of  furthering  the  spirit  and  objectives  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  Conference.” 

Diplomatic  representatives  from  all  the 
Latin  American  Republics  have  endorsed  the 
project. 

Cooperating  in  the  enterprise  are  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  many  civic  and  educa¬ 
tional  organizations.  Especially  close  co¬ 
operation  is  being  developed  with  secondary 
schools  of  the  country.  Already  many  schools 
have  reported  plans  to  relate  these  programs 
to  their  assemblies  and  history  and  current 
events  studies.  With  the  Pan  American 
Student  League,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  Parent 
and  Teacher  Associations  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  promised  cooperation,  this 
program  will  no  doubt  reach  several  million 
listeners  and  develop  new  techniques  in  the 
coordination  of  radio  and  education. 

“Brave  New  World”  is  the  eighth  coast-to- 
coast  educational  program  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  Broadcasting  activities 
began  in  1933  with  the  production  of  “Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  News”,  still  on  the  airways. 
A  program  going  into  its  second  year  is  the 
“World  Is  Yours”,  dramatizations  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Other  programs 
have  dealt  with  safety,  science,  literature, 
history  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Many  of  the 
scripts  used  are  now  available  to  schools 
through  the  Educational  Radio  Script 
Exchange. 
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What  the  “Brave  New  World’’ 


Native  ranchers  of  the  Argentine  pampas. 


Beginning  November  1,  and  continuing 
through  April  25,  1938,  “Brave  New  World” 
will  be  heard  every  Monday  night  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  at  these  hours: 
10:30-11:00  eastern  standard  time;  9:30- 
10:00  central  standard  time;  8:30-9:00 
mountain  time  and  7:30-8:00  Pacific  time. 
Following  are  the  titles  of  the  complete 
series  of  programs: 

Conquistadors,  1492—1532 

1.  Conquerors  of  a  New  World. 

Life  in  early  days  when  adventurers  from 
Spain  crowded  Santo  Domingo,  the  “cra¬ 
dle  of  America” — Cortes,  Pizarro,  Balboa, 
and  other  conquistadors  leave  Santo 
Domingo  to  conquer  the  mainland — 
Modern  Santo  Domingo,  where  American 
nations  are  erecting  a  memorial  light¬ 
house  to  Columbus. 

2.  The  Empire  of  the  Sun. 

Pizarro  encounters  the  Inca  Empire — 
Life  in  ancient  city  of  Cuzco — The  Inca 
and  his  court — Communal  life — Roads 
unifying  the  empire  from  Colombia  to 
Argentina — Conquest  by  Pizarro — Mod¬ 
ern  archeological  work. 

3.  The  Magnificent  Mayans. 

Advanced  Mexican  civilization — Archi¬ 
tecture,  calendar,  agriculture,  religion — 
Recent  uncovering  of  ruins  by  archeolo¬ 
gists  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Colonial  Period,  1532-1310 

4.  Voices  in  the  Wilderness. 

Padre  Las  Casas,  protector  of  the  In¬ 
dians — His  arguments  before  the  Spanish 
throne  and  work  in  America  to  uplift 
aborigines — Modern  friends  of  the  In¬ 
dians:  Rondon  of  Brazil  and  other  modern 
reformers. 


Liberators,  1310-26 

5.  The  Damon  and  Pythias  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Bello  of  Venezuela  and  Olmedo  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  part  of  a  group,  including  Miranda 
and  Bolivar,  planning  for  South  America’s 
freedom — Their  activities  in  Europe  and 


Broadcasts  Cover 

return  to  South  America  to  participate 
in  revolution — The  onward  march  of 
education  and  literature  in  the  struggling 
young  nations. 

6.  America’s  Most  Famous  Interview. 

Bolivar  and  San  Martin  discuss  problems 
of  a  continent  in  history’s  famous  secret 
interview — History  of  independence  move¬ 
ment  revolving  around  these  leaders. 

7.  Early  Efforts  for  an  American 

League  of  Nations. 

The  Panama  Congress  (1826) — Bolivar’s 
efforts  to  achieve  American  unity — 
Attitudes  of  United  States  and  England. 

8.  Christ  of  the  Andes. 

Story  of  the  statue,  erected  as  result  of 
settlement  of  boundary  dispute  between 
Chile  and  Argentina — Place  of  arbitration 
in  Pan  American  relations. 


Guatemalan  flower  vender. 


Leaders  in  Nation  Building,  1326—1900 

9.  The  Schoolmaster  President. 

Sarmiento  of  Argentina — Founding  of 
modern  school  system,  with  help  of 
teachers  from  United  States — His  ac¬ 
tivities  as  a  member  of  Congress,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Education,  author  of  twoscore 
books. 

10.  The  Beloved  Ruler. 

Dom  Pedro  II  of  Brazil-  Patron  of  Arts 
and  Sciences — His  wise  rule.  Brazil  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

11.  The  Little  Indian  of  Mexico. 

Benito  Juarez,  the  Indian  lad  of  Oaxaca 
who  became  President  of  Mexico,  con¬ 
quered  Maximilian  and  reorganized  his 
nation. 

12.  A  Caribbean  Pilgrim. 

Eugenio  de  Hostos  of  Puerto  Rico,  re¬ 
markable  intellectual,  who  contributed  to 


education  in  his  native  island,  and  other 
sections  of  Latin  America,  including 
Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  and  advo¬ 
cated  freedom  and  unity  for  all  the  West 
Indies. 

Highlight  s  in  a  Century  of  Pan  Americanism 

13.  The  Struggle  of  Four  Great  Secre¬ 

taries  of  State  for  Pan  American 
Unity. 

Henry  Clay,  James  G.  Blaine,  Elihu  Root, 
and  Cordell  Hull. 

Idealists,  Early  Twentieth  Century 

14.  Ariel  and  Latin  American  Idealists. 

Story  of  Rodo’s  book,  Ariel,  as  descriptive 
of  intellectual  life  in  South  America,  and 
struggle  of  southern  youth  to  choose 
between  idealism  and  materialism — Mod¬ 
ern  student  movement. 

15.  Amado  Nervo  and  Ruben  Dario — 
Modernist  Poets. 

Their  travels  and  writings  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  Paris,  and  Madrid — High  place  of 
poets  in  Latin  America.  Women  poets  like 
Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  and  Gabriela 
Mistral. 

Modern  Interests  of  United  States  in 
Latin  America 

16.  Temples  to  Friendship. 

Washington:  Pan  American  Union,  various 
departments  of  Government,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  embassies — New  York:  Hispanic  Mu¬ 
seum,  Consulates  and  commercial  houses — 
Universities:  California,  Texas,  etc. 

Breakfast  from  Below  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Story  of  products  seen  on  our  breakfast 
table  that  come  from  Latin  America — 
sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  silver,  tin,  alumi¬ 
num,  and  rubber. 

18.  Inter-American  Commerce — Unifier 

and  Divider. 

Modern  nations  bid  for  Latin  American 
trade — Background  and  significance  of 
the  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaties. 

19.  A  Caribbean  Cruise. 

Visit  to  historic  lands  made  famous  by 
conquistadores,  pirates,  sugar  planters, 
soldiers  of  fortune,  marines,  missionaries, 
businessmen,  and  scientists. 

20.  Wings  Over  South  America. 

Glimpses  at  Miami,  some  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  largest  Asphalt  Lake,  the 
largest  river,  highest  American  moun¬ 
tains,  greatest  coffee  plantations,  and  gor¬ 
geous  Latin  American  cities. 

Native  orchestra  in  Peru. 
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Mexicans  in  Indian  costume  of  their  forefathers. 


21.  Down  The  Pan  American  Highway. 

Day  by  day  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to 
Mexico  City,  Central  America,  Panama, 
Colombia  to  Argentina — Sights  and  sounds 
of  seaports,  capitals,  jungles  of  Latin 
America — A  guide  for  the  traveler. 

Culture  in  Latin  America 

22.  The  Land  of  Music. 

From  folk  songs  to  symphonies — Growth 
of  an  art  still  little  known  by  our  music 
lovers — Development  of  the  dance  in 
Latin  America. 

23.  Art  Endures. 

Typical  painters  and  sculptors,  ancient 
and  modern. 

24.  Romance  of  Science. 

Humboldt,  Darwin,  Stephens,  Agassiz — 


The  fight  to  conquer  the  tropics;  Finlay 
of  Cuba,  Oswaldo  Cruz  of  Brazil,  Gorgas 
of  Panama — Modern  Institutions  like 
“Butantan”  (snake  farm)  of  Brazil. 

25.  The  Struggle  for  Learning. 

Highlights  in  development  of  education 
from  the  first  university  in  Lima  (1551)  to 
the  last  rural  school  in  Mexico — The  long 
road  from  Las  Casas  to  universal  educa¬ 
tion. 

Cultural  Exchange  in'  Inter-American  Life 

26.  Merchants  of  Light. 

Good  neighbors  exchanging  their  best  in 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life — Carrying 
out  the  treaty  on  Cultural  Exchange  at 
Buenos  Aires  Conference — How  former 
lack  of  understanding  between  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Latin  Americans  is  being  over¬ 
come  today. 


Radio  Director  and  Staff 

William  Dow  Boutwell,  director  of  the 
Educational  Radio  Project  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  is  in  charge  of  the  Latin  American 
series.  His  staff  includes: 

Samuel  Guy  Inman,  technical  adviser  of  the 
programs;  author,  lecturer,  and  authority  on 
Latin  America;  adviser  to  the  United  States 
delegation  at  Buenos  Aires  Inter-American 
Peace  Conference,  1936.  Shannon  Allen, 
assistant  director  and  program  executive. 
Philip  Leonard  Green,  research  supervisor. 
Bernard  C.  Schoenfeld,  author.  Irving  Reis, 
CBS,  production  director.  Philip  H.  Cohen, 
associate  production  director.  Rudolph 
Schramm,  musical  director.  B.  P.  Brodinsky, 
audience  preparation  director.  Richard  Philip 
Herget,  business  manager. 


Secondary  and 

Higher  Education 

( Concluded  from  page  66) 

dreds  of  problems.  The  regulations  of  the 
institute  provide  for  setting  up  specific  experi¬ 
mental  arrangements  to  investigate  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  question.  Generally,  the  firm  con¬ 
cerned  will  supply  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  funds,  perhaps  all  of  them,  and  the 
answer  when  found  will,  if  desired,  be  the 
property  of  the  firm.  In  this  way  the  insti¬ 
tute  supplies  facilities  for  research  for  many 
industries  and  makes  it  unnecessary  for  indus¬ 
tries  to  maintain  their  own  extensive  research 
organizations.  The  experimental  laboratories 
through  which  I  passed,  one  after  another,  while 
obviously  designed  to  attack  rather  specific 
problems,  showed  clearly  the  fundamental 
scientific  basis  upon  which  the  answers  were 
being  sought. 

The  institute  publishes  a  series  of  bulletins 
to  provide  the  latest  technical  information  on 
the  particular  aspect  of  the  trade  discussed. 
It  also  lines  its  corridors  with  displays  of  such 
products  of  industry  as  will  be  most  valuable 
in  stimulating  workmen  to  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  work.  It  appeals  not  to  the  man 
who  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  job  but 
to  the  superior  workmen,  foremen,  and  other 
officers.  It  is  to  the  industrial  workers  of  Den¬ 
mark  what  the  medical  clinic  of  the  Mayo 
Foundation  is  to  the  physicians  of  this  country. 

But  it  is  neither  high  school  nor  college. 
Its  requirements  for  admission  are  not  in  terms 
of  previous  educational  work.  It  saw  clearly 
an  educational  need  and  went  about  fear¬ 
lessly  to  meet  it. 

Survey  Findings  Presented 

The  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Negro 
Land-Grant  Colleges  is  holding  its  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  November  15-17. 
One  of  the  sessions  of  the  meeting  is  devoted 
to  a  presentation  and  discussion  of  findings  of 
the  National  Survey  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Guidance  of  Negroes  recently  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  The  opening 
address  of  this  session  was  given  by  Ambrose 
Caliver,  senior  specialist  in  the  education  of 
Negroes,  who  was  director  of  the  survey. 

The  Negro  land-grant  colleges  have  been 
invited  to  cooperate  in  the  regional  conferences 
on  problems  of  vocational  education  of  Negroes 
being  planned  by  the  Office  of  Education  as  a 
follow-up  of  the  survey. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  cooperation  which 
these  colleges  have  given  throughout  the 
conduct  of  the  survey,  and  in  harmony  with 
their  major  purpose  of  providing  leadership  in 
the  field  of  vocational  education. 

President  M.  F.  Whittaker  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  State  College  for  Negroes  is  president  of 
the  Conference  of  Negro  Land-Grant  College 
Presidents,  and  President  R.  B.  Atwood  of 
Kentucky  State  Industrial  College  is  secretary. 
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State  Education  Departments  Aid  CCC 

by  Howard  W.  Oxley ,  Director  of  CCC  Camp  Education 


fa  fa  fa  What  do  the  State  departments  of 
education  think  of  the  development 
of  the  educational  program  in  CCC 
camps?  A  survey  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Education  a  few  months  ago 
revealed  a  wide  interest  on  the  part  of  State 
departments  in  the  growth  of  camp  education 
and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  closely  in 
efforts  to  improve  and  expand  the  program. 

“I  am  pleased  with  its  development,”  wrote 
Superintendent  H.  E.  Hendrix  of  Arizona,  “and 
I  am  wishing  that  more  time  could  be  given 
to  the  education  of  the  young  men  in  these 
camps.  I  think  you  have  shown  a  definite 
trend  in  the  direction  in  which  the  educational 
program  and  democracy  should  go  by  your 
methods  and  results  in  CCC  camps.” 

What  should  State  departments  contribute 
to  the  camp  educational  movement?  Super¬ 
intendent  Eugene  B.  Elliott  of  Michigan, 
replies:  “It  is  our  fundamental  philosophy 
that  the  State  department  should  contribute 
as  far  as  possible  in  filling  the  gaps  between 
our  traditional  educational  program  and  that 
in  which  the  respective  enrollees  find  them¬ 
selves.” 

Stale  Ai<ls 

What  are  State  departments  doing  to  fill  the 
“gaps”  of  which  Superintendent  Elliott 
speaks?  Increasingly  they  are  contributing 
from  their  resources  and  facilities  to  the  camp 
program.  The  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Education  revealed  that  this 
assistance  varies  all  the  way  from  advisory 
service  in  curriculum  planning  to  supplying 
vocational  teachers  and  textbooks  for  the 
enrollees. 

“The  State  Department  of  Education  of 
Louisiana,”  writes  John  E.  Coxe,  State  high- 
school  supervisor,  “furnishes  free  textbooks  to 
all  students  in  the  CCC  camps  in  this  State 
when  requisition  for  same  is  filed  by  the  parish 
superintendent.  The  furnishing  of  free  text¬ 
books  by  the  State  department  of  education  is 
evidence  of  our  interest  in  furthering  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  boys  in  these  camps.”  From 
New  Mexico,  Superintendent  H.  R.  Rodgers 
reports:  “All  vocational  schools  are  open  to 
CCC  camp  enrollees.  In  a  number  of  cases 
this  service  is  utilized  by  boys  at  the  camps 
who  have  been  given  special  leave  to  attend 
the  schools.” 

Will  Grant  Certificates 

Departments  of  education  in  six  States  have 
arranged  with  camp  advisers  to  grant  ele¬ 
mentary  school  certificates  to  CCC  enrollees 
through  special  examinations,  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  three  States  have  agreed  to  grant 
high-school  credit  in  the  same  manner.  State 
departments  authorizing  this  system  for 


accrediting  elementary  school  work  are  those 
of  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  West  Virginia;  and 
State  departments  approving  the  same  method 
for  high-school  credit  include  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 

Eight  State  departments  have  authorized 
county  and  city  school  officials  to  offer  CCC 
enrollees  special  examinations  for  elementary 
school  certificates,  and  nine  State  departments 
have  made  a  similar  arrangement  for  high- 
school  accreditment. 

Approximately  9,000  enrollees  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  school 
certificates  and  diplomas  during  the  past 
school  year,  with  6,706  men  receiving  ele¬ 
mentary  school  certificates  and  2,057  re¬ 
ceiving  high-school  diplomas.  On  graduation 
day  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  last  May  29, 
the  Oklahoma  department  of  education  issued 
elementary  school  certificates  to  172  CCC 
enrollees. 

locational  Facilities 

Of  particular  significance  has  been  the 
interest  of  State  departments  in  the  extension 
of  vocational  training  in  the  camps.  Each 
enrollee  needs  to  be  made  employable,  so  that 
upon  release  from  camp,  he  may  be  more  of  a 
self-sustaining  citizen.  Public-school  officials 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  extensive  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  corps  to  grapple  with  the  voca¬ 
tional  problems  of  thousands  of  young  men 
each  year.  They  realize  that,  if  a  good  job  is 
done  by  these  men  in  camp,  they  will  return 
to  their  communities  with  ambition,  skills, 
and  a  readiness  to  work. 

The  State  departments  of  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  sent  vocational  instructors  into 
the  camps  or  have  helped  local  schools  make 
their  vocational  instructors  and  shops  avail¬ 
able  to  CCC  men.  Last  spring  the  North 
Carolina  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  sent  40  agricultural  and  industrial 
arts  instructors  into  the  camps  of  that  State. 

Planning  Camp  Courses 

In  a  vocational  training  school  at  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  200  enrollees  from  11  nearby  CCC 
camps  are  now  taking  training  8  hours  each 
Saturday.  At  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  local  board 
of  education,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education,  has  established 
a  vocational  training  center  for  enrollees 
returning  from  camp.  This  center  has  served 
over  3,000  former  CCC  men  during  the  past 
2  years. 

State  educational  officials  of  Arkansas, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nevada,  North  Carolina, 


Virginia,  and  Washington  have  advised  CCC 
camp  instructors  on  the  organization  of  camp 
courses  and  methods  of  instruction.  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Idaho  departments  of  education 
have  established  a  correspondence  extension 
service  for  CCC  enrollees  and  are  offering 
courses  ranging  from  elementary  to  college 
levels  at  a  very  low  rate  of  charge.  The 
Massachusetts  State  department  is  planning 
to  extend  a  similar  service  to  the  camps. 
Adult  education  classes  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  California,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas  State  departments  are  open  to  CCC 
enrollees  free  of  charge. 

The  Michigan  department  of  education 
elected  the  CCC  district  educational  adviser 
of  Michigan,  Sam  H.  Hill,  to  the  State  council 
of  education,  an  organization  which  serves  as 
a  clearing  house  for  educational  developments 
in  the  State.  Mr.  Hill’s  selection  for  this 
post  was  a  significant  step  in  the  integration 
of  camp  and  public-school  activities  in 
Michigan. 

School  Facili ties  Available 

State  school  superintendents  in  practically 
every  State  have  encouraged  county  and  city 
superintendents  to  make  their  school  facilities 
available  to  CCC  men  insofar  as  conditions 
will  permit.  As  a  result,  hundreds  of  class¬ 
rooms,  shops,  libraries,  gymnasiums,  and 
playgrounds  belonging  to  the  public  schools 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  camps. 
During  the  past  school  year,  over  7,500  en¬ 
rollees  on  a  monthly  average  attended  classes 
in  nearby  public-school  systems. 

( Concluded  on  page  75) 

CCC  Enrollees  Train  in  Williamsport, 
Penna.,  Schools 
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The  Land-Grant  Colleges 

SEVENTH  -FIVE  YEARS  AGO  President  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill  Act.  Amer- 
ican  eolleges  and  universities  at  that  time  were  following  essentially  the  traditional 
classieal  education  pattern.  College  education  was  for  a  leisure  class,  or  at  most  a 
class  devoted  to  public  life  and  to  the  professions  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine. 
The  Morrill  Act  represented  a  protest  against  this.  America  was  a  Nation  of  manual 
workers.  A  college  education  suited  to  their  needs  was  imperative. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  reticence  always  felt  by  Congress  with  respect  to  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  States’  control  of  education,  the  Morrill  Act  set  aside  certain  public 
lands  or  the  equivalent  in  scrip  to  assist  each  State  to  establish  a  college  "to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life.’’ 

The  importance  of  the  public  attitude  thus  expressed  can  hardly  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  Farmers  and  factory  workers  should  have  colleges  suited  to  their  needs. 
By  inference  farmers  and  factory  workers  should  be  expected  to  avail  themselves 
of  those  colleges.  No  peasant  class  of  rural  workers  should  he  allowed  to  develop 
whose  horizons  were  limited  to  what  they  could  see  from  their  doorsteps. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  plan  set  up  by  Congress  in  1862  is  attested  on  every 
hand.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  love  of  college  education  among 
the  "industrial  classes"  fostered  by  the  land-grant  eolleges  is  the  zeal  for  college 
education  which  has  characterized  our  frontier  States.  If  all  the  States  were  listed 
in  order  of  the  percentage  of  their  young  people  who  avail  themselves  of  college  educa¬ 
tion,  the  newer  States  stand  well  at  the  top  of  the  list.  In  fact,  of  the  highest  ranking 
15  States,  14  are  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Hats  off  to  the  land-grant  colleges,  builders  of  equality  of  opportunity! 


■•V 
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On  the  Cover 

A  land-grant  institution,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  furnished  the  picture  for  School  Life’s 
cover  page  this  month.  We  appreciate  this 
courtesy  and  cooperation. 

On  pages  80—81  will  be  found  a  special 
feature  on  the  land-grant  institutions.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  is  being  held 
in  Washington  as  we  go  to  press. 

Among  the  Authors 

Ward  W.  Keesecker,  specialist  in  school 
legislation,  Office  of  Education,  presents  an 
article  entitled  “Educational  Enactments  of 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  (First  Session).” 
Dr.  Keesecker  iroints  out  that  “perhaps  in  no 
previous  session  of  Congress  have  so  many 
measures  relating  to  education  been  intro¬ 
duced.”  More  than  100  such  bills,  he  states, 
went  into  the  Federal  legislative  hopper,  with 
a  dozen  of  them  becoming  laws. 

Severin  K.  Turosienski,  specialist  in 
comparative  education,  Office  of  Education, 
gives  an  enlightening  description  of  education 
in  Yugoslavia.  Dr.  Turosienski  spent  10 
weeks  during  the  past  year,  in  Yugoslavia, 
studying  phases  of  its  education  system.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
he  visited  institutions  of  many  kinds  in  all 
parts  of  that  country.  The  article  is  based, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  first-hand  information 
obtained  by  the  author. 


Frederick  J.  Kelly,  Chief,  Division  of 
Higher  Education,  in  his  article  this  month  in 
the  series  entitled  “Observations  on  a  Visit  to 
European  Universities”,  discusses  the  line  be¬ 
tween  secondary  and  higher  education  and  in 
the  same  article  gives  an  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Technological  Institute  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Dr.  Kelly’s  third  article  will  appear 
in  the  December  issue. 

William  Dow  Boutwell,  director  of  the 
educational  radio  project  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  in  his  article  entitled  “Brave  New 
World”,  presents  a  description  of  the  new 
series  of  26  weekly  educational  broadcasts 
which  dramatize  Latin- American  life.  The 
purpose  of  this  unusual  series  is  “to  promote 
further  the  good  neighbor  policy  of  this 
country  with  Latin  America.” 


Carl  A.  Jessen,  specialist  in  secondary 
education,  presents  his  final  article  in  the 
series  on  Registrations  in  High-School  Sub¬ 
jects.  This  closing  article  deals  with  regis¬ 
trations  in  vocational  subjects.  Lester  B. 
Herlihy,  assistant  statistician,  has  prepared 
the  extensive  tables  appearing  with  these 
articles.  The  series,  beginning  in  last  Feb¬ 
ruary’s  issue  of  School  Life,  has  discussed 
the  following  fields:  Commercial  subjects, 
mathematics,  history,  social  studies  other 
than  history,  science,  languages,  fine  arts  and 
physical  education,  and  vocational  subjects. 
Reprints  of  these  articles  are  available,  until 
the  supply  is  exhausted,  from  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Aubrey  Williams,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  tells  in  this 
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month’s  issue,  of  the  Quoddy  Work  Experience 
Project,  being  conducted  at  Quoddy  Village, 
Maine.  Mr.  Williams  states  as  the  purpose 
of  this  project  that  it  is  “to  demonstrate  the 
soundness  of  career  selection  on  the  basis  of 
practical  working  experience  in  a  predeter¬ 
mined  variety  of  occupations.” 

Harmon  J.  Chamberlain,  in  carrying  out 
one  of  the  initial  projects  of  the  Library 
Service  Division  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
made  a  survey  of  library  services  in  connection 
with  CCC  camps.  His  survey  included  visits 
to  24  camps  in  6  Eastern  States — namely, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania.  Since  the 
general  administration  of  the  Civilian  Conser¬ 
vation  Corps  is  under  the  United  States  Army, 
its  main  geographical  divisions  are  the  nine 
Army  corps  areas.  The  five  New  England 
States  comprise  the  First  Corps  Area;  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  the  Second; 
and  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Virginia,  the  Third. 

On  Your  Calendar 

December  is  always  an  “open  season”  for 
educational  conferences  and  this  year’s 
Christmas  holidays  are  no  exception.  As  is 
frequently  the  case,  many  national  associa¬ 
tions  have  arranged  to  meet  in  the  same  city 
and  at  the  same  time  as  other  associations  in 
the  same  general  field,  so  that  members  may 
take  advantage  of  sessions  of  special  interest 
to  them  in  each  convention. 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  meets  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  December  27  January  1.  At  the 
same  time  in  Indianapolis  many  scientists  will 
meet  also  with  the  American  Association  of 
Physics  Teachers,  the  Botanical  Society 
of  America,  and  the  Mathematical  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America. 

The  Modern  Language  Association  meets 
in  Chicago  on  December  28-30.  Also  in 
Chicago  will  convene  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  French,  December  30; 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
German,  December  27;  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Italian,  December 
28-29;  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Spanish,  December  30-31;  the  Lin¬ 
guistic  Society  of  America,  December  27- 
28;  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Modern  Language  Teachers,  December  29. 

The  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Geographers  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on 
December  28  30,  will  be  followed  by  the  3-day 
session  of  the  National  Council  of  Geog¬ 
raphy"  Teachers. 

Other  educational  conferences  of  national 
importance  are: 

American  Catholic  Philosophical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  New  York  City.  December  29-30. 
American  Economic  Association.  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.  J .  December  28-30. 

American  Historical  Association.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  December  29-31. 


American  Political  Science  Association. 

Philadelphia .  December  28-30. 

American  Statistical  Association.  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.  J .  December  27-30. 
Geological  Society  of  America.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  December  28-30. 

Music  Teachers  Association.  Pittsburgh. 
December  29-31. 

National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Speech.  New  York  City.  December  29-31. 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion.  New  Y  ork  City.  December  29-30. 
American  Student  Health  Association. 
Chicago.  December  30-31. 


Education  on  the  Air 

"THE  WORLD  IS  YOURS” 
Smithsonian  Institution  dramatizations 
Sundays,  4:30  p.  m.  EST,  3:30  p.  m.  CST 
2:30  j».  m.  MX,  and  1:30  p.  m.  PT. 
NBC-Red  Network 

"BRAVE  NEW  WORLD” 

Dramatizations  of  Latin  American  life 
and  culture 

Mondays,  10:30  p.  m.  EST,  9:30 p.  m.  CST 
8:30  p.  m.  MT,  and  7:30  p.  m.  PT. 
Columbia  NetYvork 
(Beginning  November  1) 

"EDUCATION  IN  THE  NEWS” 
Highlights  of  educational  developments 
of  the  week 

Fridays,  6  p.  m.  EST,  5  p.  m.  CST, 

4  p.  m.  MT,  and  3  p.  m.  PT. 
NBC-Red  Network 


V  ocationa  1  Con  yen  t  ion 

The  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc., 
will  hold  its  thirty-first  annual  convention  in 
Baltimore,  December  1  to  4,  inclusive.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  convention  has  ever  been 
held  in  the  “Monumental  City”  and  the 
first  time  in  the  East  since  1931. 

The  first  vocational  association — The  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education — was  organized  in  1906.  In  1917, 
the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to 
the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion.  This  society,  as  well  as  the  Vocational 
Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West, 
which  was  organized  in  1914,  continued  to 
function  until  1926,  when  the  two  organiza¬ 


tions  amalgamated  and  became  known  as  the 
American  Vocational  Association. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Directors 
of  Vocational  Education,  which  is  composed  of 
State  superintendents,  State  directors,  teach¬ 
er-trainers,  and  other  leaders  in  vocational 
education,  will  meet  on  November  29-30. 
The  American  Vocational  Association  execu¬ 
tive  committee  will  begin  its  meetings  on 
November  27. 

The  membership  of  the  association  is  over 
17,000.  Nearly  every  State  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  vocational  associations 
affiliated  with  the  American  Vocational 
Association. 

In  addition  to  directors  and  supervisors  of 
vocational  education,  and  other  school  officials 
and  teachers  representing  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  commercial  education,  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  home  economics  education,  industrial 
arts  education,  part-time  education,  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation,  and  trade  and  industrial 
education,  employers,  labor  leaders,  and  others 
will  be  in  attendance. 

★  ★  ★ 

State  Education  Departments 

(Concluded  from  page  73) 

Wherever  tuition  is  charged  for  special 
training  in  the  Wisconsin  schools,  State 
Superintendent  John  Callahan  has  advised 
local  school  officials  to  study  the  situation 
carefully  and  “if  circumstances  permit,  to 
waive  their  right  to  collect  tuition  for  the 
CCC  boys  who  are  ambitious  and  deserving.” 

Possibili ties  for  Camp  Education 

Many  of  the  State  superintendents  would 
like  to  see  the  camp  educational  program 
broadened  and  given  further  support.  Super¬ 
intendent  E.  W.  Butterfield,  of  Connecticut, 
writes:  “I  wish  it  were  possible  to  have  at 
each  of  the  camps  a  fully  equipped  automo¬ 
bile  shop  with  some  mechanic  as  a  teacher.” 
Superintendent  W.  T.  Markham,  of  Kansas, 
states:  “If  a  larger  percent  of  the  funds  allo¬ 
cated  for  CCC  camp  purposes  could  be  al¬ 
located  to  education,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
worth-while  program  could  be  carried  forward.” 

After  praising  the  development  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  camps,  Superintendent  W.  W. 
Trent,  of  West  Virginia,  makes  a  plea  that 
education  be  made  more  of  a  coordinate 
purpose  of  the  camps.  “This  may  be  done”, 
says  Dr.  Trent,  “by  assigning  2  or  3  half¬ 
days  per  week  on  regular  time  or  allowing 
those  men  who  are  doing  this  type  of  work 
1  or  2  hours  per  day  out  of  the  regular  .  .  . 
day  schedule.” 

Many  other  suggestions  have  been  received 
from  the  State  superintendents  dealing  with 
improving  camp  school  practices,  guidance, 
vocational  training,  and  follow-up  activities. 
All  of  these  recommendations  are  helpful  and 
serve  as  a  further  indication  of  the  State 
superintendents’  desire  to  see  the  camp  edu¬ 
cational  program  made  as  effective  as  possible. 
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Bibliographies  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 

by  Martha  R.  McCabe.  Assistant  Librarian,  Office  of  Education 


Many  inquiries  come  to  the  Office  of  Education  regarding 
literature  dealing  with  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
The  following  lists  have  heen  prepared  indicating  some  of 
the  books  and  articles  that  will  be  helpful  to  teachers, 
especially  in  making  programs  for  school  assemblies  in 


elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Those  interested  in 
church  and  community  programs  will  also  find  assistance 
in  the  form  of  information  on  the  history,  traditions,  and 
customs  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  decorations, 
menus,  entertainments,  and  suitable  plays  and  pageants. 


I3ag»|>v  ri'lianksj>iviiiK! 

Buckland,  Gertrude  S.  Thanksgiving  up 
to  date.  A  play  for  Thanksgiving  day.  In 
her  Let’s  give  a  play.  p.  155-176.  New 
York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1937. 

Gives  information  for  historical  data,  staging,  and  costumes 
for  play  for  16  or  more  people  in  two  scenes. 

Dawson,  Mildred  A.  We  thank  Thee, 
Lord;  unit  portraying  harvest  festivities 
through  the  ages.  Elementary  English  re¬ 
view,  13:  245-47,  November  1936. 

An  interesting  Thanksgiving  project  worked  out  for 
elementary  grades. 

Grade  teacher.  See  November  number  of 
this  journal  for  suggestions  in  detail  with 
illustrations  for  Thanksgiving  programs  in 
the  grade  schools.  Units  of  work,  projects, 
appropriate  music,  stories,  and  poems  are 
presented. 

Hazeltine,  Mary  E.  Anniversaries  and 
holidays;  a  calendar  of  days  and  how  to 
observe  them.  Chicago,  American  Library 
Association,  1928.  288  p. 

A  valuable  reference  book  for  teachers.  In  eight  parts, 
part  II  containing  an  annotated  list  of  books  about  holidays. 
Special  sections  given  to  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Instructor.  Published  by  the  F.  A.  Owen 
Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

A  monthly  periodical  containing  issues  devoted  to  special 
subjects  and  special  days. 

Linton,  Gertrude.  The  thirteen  colonies; 
a  pageant  for  the  Columbus  Day  or  Thanks¬ 
giving  program.  Grade  teacher,  53:  52-53, 
October  1935. 

A  pageant  appropriate  for  both  Columbus  Day  and 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Lloyd,  Anne  G.  Thanksgiving  school  pro¬ 
grams.  Boston,  Walter  H.  Baker,  1927. 
78  p. 

A  collection  of  material  useful  in  preparing  school  programs 
for  different  levels. 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  A  modern 
Thanksgiving.  Boston,  Mass.,  W.  H.  Baker, 
1937.  24  p. 

A  Thanksgiving  play  in  one  act. 

Preston,  Effa  E.  Children’s  Thanksgiving 
book  of  recitations,  songs,  exercises  and  plays. 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  March  Brothers,  n.  d. 

A  collection  of  material  suggestive  for  school  programs. 


Schauffier,  R.  H.,  ed.  Our  American  holidays. 
New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1907-30. 
12  v. 

This  series  contains  volumes  dealing  with  each  special 
holiday,  featuring  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving. 

Shipman,  Dorothy  M.  and  others.  The 
Harvest  moon  Thanksgiving  book.  Chicago, 
Ill.,  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  59  E.  Van 
Buren  Street,  1936. 

A  program  hand  book. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Special  day 
programs  for  the  public  schools.  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  Lincoln  School  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  1930. 
67  p.  illus. 

“This  book  is  intended  to  interest  more  fully  the  pupils  in 
these  anniversaries,  their  origin  and  history,  and  the  men  and 
events  they  are  designed  to  keep  in  grateful  remembrance.” 
Gives  recitations,  exercises,  acrostics,  songs,  plays. 

Weingart,  Estelle  M.  Preparing  for  the 
Thanksgiving  festival.  Childhood  education, 
13:110-13,  November  1936.  illus. 

Gives  suggestions  for  a  meaningful  celebration,  and  when 
to  begin  preparation  in  order  that  children’s  experiences  may 
be  directed  toward  understanding  the  significance  of  the  day. 
Gives  list  of  stories,  poems,  etc.,  to  be  used. 

>I«*rry  Christ  mas! 

Auld,  W.  M.  Christmas  traditions.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1931.  179  p. 

Deals  with  Christmas  customs  in  this  country. 

Blackman,  L.  E.  A  novel  chemist-tree. 
School  science  and  mathematics,  35:  925-27, 
December  1935.  illus. 

Describes  an  artificial  tree  made  from  the  equipment  of  the 
chemical  laboratory,  using  iron  rods,  green  and  red  tubing, 
glass  tubes  and  retorts  filled  with  colored  liquids,  and  electric 
equipment. 

Broxam,  Pearl  B.  Christmas.  In  Club 
program  suggestions  for  special  days.  p. 
14-19.  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa,  1932. 
(University  of  Iowa.  Extension  bulletin,  no. 
284,  Jan.  15,  1932.) 

Ample  suggestions  furnished  for  complete  celebration  of 
Christmas,  including  music,  subjects  for  papers,  cards,  carols, 
gifts,  trees  and  greens,  poems,  readings  and  stories,  Christmas 
in  many  lands,  entertainments,  and  Christmas  plays. 

Buckland,  Gertrude  S.  Babouska  sees  it 
through.  A  play  for  Christmas.  In  her  Let’s 
give  a  play,  p.177-197.  New  York,  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1937.  illus. 

A  Russian  setting;  play  for  10  or  more  people,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  staging,  costumes,  etc.  Children  and  mothers 
and  an  old  Russian  woman  make  up  the  cast. 


Campbell,  R.  J.  The  story  of  Christmas. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1934.  288  p. 

illus. 

A  book  for  teachers  or  older  students,  with  stories  of  the 
night  of  the  Nativity,  non-Christian  Christmas  customs, 
later  English  customs,  the  child’s  festival,  modern  stories, 
nativity  plays,  carols,  and  Christmas  verse,  etc. 

Christmas.  Childhood  education,  vol.  xiii, 
no.  4,  December  1936.  p.  156-158;  159-162; 
171-174. 

Contains:  Christmas  and  the  Bible  story,  by  May  L. 
Becker;  Christmas  in  the  workshop,  by  Edna  Plimpton; 
Christmas  poems,  selected  by  Augusta  M.  Swan. 

Christmas  carols  for  use  in  churches, 
Sunday  schools,  and  community  gatherings. 
H.  H.  Sweets,  comp.  Louisville,  Ky.,  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  410  Urban  Build¬ 
ing,  1936.  51  p. 

A  useful  collection  of  carols  including  the  best  and  most 
popular,  with  music. 

Christmas  in  America;  annual  of  Christmas 
literature  and  art;  edited  by  Randolph  E. 
Haugen.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Augsburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  425  S.  Fourth  Street,  1935-36. 
illus.  2  v. 

Useful  in  preparing  programs;  for  schools  and  communities. 

Christmastide;  an  operetta  for  the  little 
ones.  Words  by  Alice  E.  Allen;  music  by 
Charles  E.  Boyd.  New  York,  Educational 
Publishing  Corporation,  419  Fourth  Avenue, 
1936. 

For  grade  and  rural  schools;  directions  for  costumes,  stage 
decorations,  songs,  choruses,  tableaux,  marches,  and  panto¬ 
mimes  given. 

Clark,  Ada,  and  others.  The  merriest 
Christmas  book;  a  book  of  original  Christmas 
entertainments.  Chicago,  Ill.,  Beckley-Cardy 
Co.,  1936.  160  p.  illus. 

Entertainments  of  all  kinds  and  for  different  ages. 

Elliott,  Blanche  P.,  comp.  A  Christmas 
program  book.  Dayton,  Ohio,  Paine  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  1934.  249  p. 

Compilation  of  material  suitable  for  school  programs. 

Frost,  Lesley,  ed.  Come  Christmas.  New 
York,  Coward- McCann,  Inc.,  1936.  430  p. 

illus. 

A  selection  of  Christmas  poetry,  songs,  dramas,  and  prose, 
suitable  for  any  level. 

Grade  teacher.  See  December  number  of 
this  journal  1936,  for  detailed  suggestions 
with  illustrations  for  celebrating  Christmas 
in  the  grades.  Stories,  projects,  plays,  and 
pageants,  music,  poems,  etc.,  are  given. 
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Hampden,  John.  Christmas  plays.  New 
York,  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  1937.  128  p. 

Christmas  plays  with  descriptions  given  for  different 
groups. 

Hetrick,  Lenore.  The  giant  Thanksgiving 
book.  Dayton,  Ohio,  Paine  Publishing  Co., 
1935.  284  p. 

Recitations,  songs,  readings,  pantomimes,  drills,  pageants, 
plays,  etc.,  for  all  ages. 

Irving,  Washington.  Christmas  eve;  The 
old  Christmas  dinner;  Christmas  day.  In  his 
The  Sketch  Book.  New  York,  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Co.,  1929. 

Excellent  descriptions  of  old  English  Christmas  customs. 

Julian,  K.  L.  Christmas  in  Other  Lands. 
Normal  instructor,  45:  34—39,  42-43,  Decem¬ 
ber  1935.  illus. 

Gives  data  concerning  customs,  suggests  plays,  recitations, 
songs  with  music,  for  the  various  countries:  suitable  for  grades 
from  primary  to  grammer  grades,  inclusive.  In  this  same 
issue  of  the  journal  are  other  articles  on  Christmas  subjects. 

Christmas  music.  Instructor,  46: 
46-53,  December  1936.  illus. 

Also  check  exercises  based  on  Christmas  music  by  Miss 
Julian  in  the  same  issue,  p.  54.  illus. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  W.  The  Book  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  Drawings  by  G.  W.  Edwards.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1924.  369  p. 

An  outstanding  book  although  not  new,  containing  many 
items  of  interest  about  Christmas,  with  material  suitable  for 
incorporating  in  Christmas  programs  of  all  types. 

Preston,  Effie  E.  Santa  Claus  on  the  Air: 
a  one-act  Christmas  comedy.  Chicago,  Ill., 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 

1930.  28  p. 

A  short  and  humorous  play  for  young  children. 

Reed,  Edna  M.  and  others.  A  school  shares 
Christmas  gifts.  New  York  City,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1934.  26  p. 

(Teachers’  lesson  unit  series  no.  84.) 

Describes  the  making  of  gifts  for  other  rooms  in  the  school, 
a  plan  the  children  themselves  worked  out:  they  decided  on 
the  gifts,  made  and  presented  them  in  the  Fox  Meadow 
School,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Sanderson,  R.  W.  Christmas,  a  home  festi¬ 
val.  International  journal  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  13:  6-7,  30,  December  1936.  illus. 

Especially  concerned  with  Christmas  in  the  home.  Other 
articles  in  this  issue  are:  A  church  family  Christmas  party; 
Christmas  in  the  local  church;  A  Christmas  basket;  and 
New  books  for  the  children’s  Christmas. 

Sechrist,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Christmas 
everywhere.  Philadelphia,  Ronald  Swain, 

1931.  155  p.  illus. 

Describes  Christmas  customs  and  celebrations  in  many 
countries. 

Spicer,  Dorothy  G.  Christmas  in  the 
American  Colonies  as  described  in  contem¬ 
porary  records.  Practical  home  economics, 
14:  370-71,  392-93,  December  1936.  illus. 

Describes  the  first  Christmas  Day  spent  in  New  England, 
and  later  celebrations,  in  an  interesting  way,  giving  sources 
of  information. 


Statistics 

High-School  Enrollments  Increase 

by  Emery  M.  Foster ,  Chief.  Statistical  Division 


One  and  three-fourths  million  more  public 
high-school  pupils  than  in  1930 


■fa  fa  fa  The  final  figure  for  enrollment  in 
public  high  schools  for  1935-36 
(last  4  years  of  the  school  system) 
is  5,974,537.  This  is  an  increase 
of  305,381  pupils  or  5.39  percent  over  1933-34. 
The  percentage  increase  in  the  previous  2 
years  was  10.29  percent,  showing  the  rate  of 
increase  is  approximately  half,  from  1934  to 
1936,  of  what  it  was  from  1932  to  1934.  If 
the  rate  decreased  one-half  again,  from  1936 
to  1938,  there  are  approximately  6,135,000 
pupils  in  public  high  schools  this  year, 
1937-38. 

Decade  Increase 


The  following  tab'e  shows  the  decade 
increase  from  1880  to  1930,  and  the  8-year 
increase  from  1930  to  1938  (estimated): 


School  year  ending 
in  June — 

Enrollment 
in  public 
high  school 
(last  4 
years) 

Increase  from  pre¬ 
vious  data 

Number 

Percent 

1880  .  _ 

110,  227 

1890 . . . . 

202, 963 

92,  736 

84. 13 

1900 _ 

519,  251 

316, 288 

155.  84 

1910 _ _ 

915, 061 

395, 810 

76.23 

1920 _ _ 

2,  200,  389 

1,  285, 328 

140.  46 

1930 _ 

4.  399,  422 

2, 199, 033 

99.  94 

1938  (estimated) . - 

6,  135,  252 

1,  735,  830 

39.  46 

Probably  the  decade  increase  from  1930  to 
1940  will  be  only  slightly  more  than  40  per¬ 
cent  as  compared  with  100  percent,  from 
1920  to  1930.  Hoxvever,  the  provision  for 
approximately  1 %  million  additional  pupils 
during  a  period  of  economic  depression  has 
been  a  major  problem  for  the  school  system. 

Biennial  Increase 

The  biennial  increases  from  1920  to  1938 
(estimated)  in  the  following  table  show  the 
slowing  up  of  the  increase  during  the  period 
of  prosperity,  the  sudden  acceleration  of  the 
increase  as  the  depression  closed  the  doors  of 
industry  to  the  high-school  groups,  and  the 
gradual  slowing  up  again  as  higher  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  persons  of  high-school  age  are 
enrolled  in  high  school. 


School  year  ending 
in  June — 

Enrollment 
in  public 
high  school 

Increase  from  pre¬ 
vious  data 

Number 

Percent 

1920 _ 

2,  200,  389 

1922 _ 

2,  873,  009 

672,  620 

20.  57 

1924 _ 

3,  389,  878 

516,  869 

17.99 

1926 _ _ _ 

3,  757,  466 

367,  588 

10.84 

1928 _ _ _ _ 

3,911,279 

153,  813 

4.09 

1930 _ 

4.  399,  422 

488,  143 

12.  48 

1932 _ 

5,  140,  021 

740,  599 

16.  83 

1934 _ 

5,  669, 156 

528, 135 

10.29 

1936 _ 

5,  974,  537 

305,  381 

5.39 

1938  (estimated)  _ 

6, 135,  252 

160,715 

2.  69 

Our  Small  High  Schools 

A  recent  special  tabulation  of  the  high-school 
reports  for  schools  having  250  pupils  or  fewer 
shows  that  approximately  one-fourth  of  all 
public  high  schools  have  only  from  25  to  74 
pupils.  Approximately  40  percent  have  from 
25  to  99  pupils,  and  about  half  of  the  high 
schools  have  from  25  to  125  pupils.  The  most 
common  size  in  1934  as  shown  on  the  table 
below  is  from  50  to  74  pupils  and  the  next  most 
common  is  from  25  to  49  pupils. 


Our  Small  High  Schools 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (1934) 

Number 

of 

schools 

Percent 
of  total 
number 
of 

schools 

1-9 _ 

332 

1.4 

10-24 _ 

1,471 

6.  2 

25-49 

3,  140 

13.  3 

50-74 _ 

3.  370 

14.3 

75-99 

2,  796 

11.  8 

100-125 _ _ _ _ _ 

2,  122 

9.0 

126-150 _ 

1,  504 

6.  4 

151-175 _ 

1,  100 

4.  7 

176-200 _ 

895 

3.8 

201-225 _ 

649 

2.7 

226-250 _ 

507 

2.  1 

251-275 _ 

433 

1.8 

276-300..-  _ 

356 

1.  5 

301-325 _ 

301 

1.3 

326-350 _ 

285 

1  2 

351-499 _ 

1, 171 

4.9- 

500-999  .  _  _  ... 

1,  740 

7.  4 

1,000-2,499 _ 

1,219 

5.2 

2,500  and  over  ..  ...  _ 

232 

1.0 

Total _ _ 

1  23,  614 

100.0 

■  No  report  received  from  1,100  schools. 
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THE  VOCATIONAL  SUMMARY 


I  I 


★  ★  ★ 


As  the  Farmville  homemaking  cottage  appeared  when  purchased. 


I  iigcnioiiM 

Ingenious  were  the  methods  adopted  by 
girls  enrolled  in  the  homemaking  course  in 
the  Farmville  (N.  C.)  High  School  to  secure 
furnishings  and  decorations  for  their  home- 
economics  cottage  and  to  get  the  cottage 
grounds  attractively  landscaped.  They 
brought  flue-cured  tobacco  and  old  news¬ 
papers  to  the  school  to  be  sold.  They 
solicited  subscriptions  for  magazines  and  the 
local  newspaper.  They  held  rummage  sales. 
“Self-denial  week”  observed  by  the  girls 
brought  a  tidy  sum  into  the  school  mite  box. 
They  sold  sandwiches  at  school  recess  periods; 
gave  “silver”  teas  at  which  they  served  more 
than  200  guests;  sponsored  a  musical  comedy; 
started  and  carried  on  a  drive  to  secure  silver 
through  merchandise  coupons;  and  made  a 
vanity  dresser  from  a  table.  They  advertised 
in  the  local  paper  for  discarded  furniture.  In 
addition  they  obtained  the  following  dona¬ 
tions:  A  spool  bed,  tapestry,  five  pairs  of 
curtains,  a  three-piece  library  suite,  window 
shades,  four  rocking  chairs,  three  tables,  foot¬ 
stools,  vases  and  accessories,  and  shrubs  for 
the  cottage  grounds.  Through  their  efforts 
and  those  of  school  authorities,  a  highway 
contractor  trucked  $1,000  worth  of  dirt  from 
a  graded  road  to  the  cottage  yard;  a  local 
resident  donated  fertilizer  for  application  to 
the  cottage  grounds;  the  highway  department 
gave  and  trucked  gravel  for  walks;  and  a  local 
furniture  dealer  sold  furniture  for  the  cottage 
at  reduced  prices.  The  county  school  board 
bought  stoves  for  the  cottage. 

Behind  the  scenes,  inspiring  all  these  activi¬ 
ties  and  encouraging  her  pupils  in  their  efforts 
to  make  the  cottage  livable  and  attractive, 
was  the  home  economics  teacher  in  the  Farm¬ 


ville  High  School,  Alice  L.  Coggins,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  the  girls  given  credit  for  their 
work  in  furnishing  the  cottage  as  a  part  of 
their  home  economics  course.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations,  which  picture  the  Farm¬ 
ville  homemaking  cottage  when  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  school  district,  and  as  it  appears 
today,  tell  their  own  story. 

k.'irilens  and  llucl^Hs 

Homemaking  conferences,  in  which  high- 
school  home  economics  students  discuss 
budgets  and  gardens,  children  and  wardrobes, 
home  management  and  family  relationships, 
are  held  annually  at  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  purpose  of  these  conferences, 
sponsored  by  the  home  economics  division  of 


the  State  department  of  education,  is  to  in¬ 
terest  girls  in  opportunities  offered  them  in 
high  school  to  secure  assistance  in  solving 
problems  encountered  in  school  and  at  home. 
The  homemaking  students  also  learn  about 
opportunities  in  home  economics  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  which  are  open  to  those  who  can 
pursue  their  homemaking  studies  beyond  high 
school. 

Occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  con¬ 
ference  held  last  spring,  which  was  attended 
by  400  girls,  was  a  panel  discussion  which 
they  conducted  on  food  and  nutrition,  and  on 
the  value  of  a  well-planned  home  garden  in 
providing  the  vegetables  for  a  balanced  diet 
for  the  family  table.  They  planned  a  “budget 
garden”,  that  is,  a  garden  to  meet  the  vege¬ 
table  needs  of  a  family  for  an  entire  year  and 
not  merely  for  the  summer  and  early  fall. 
They  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  growing  a 
variety  of  vegetables  to  preclude  monotony 
in  the  family  diet.  Among  other  things,  the 
girls  emphasized  the  place  in  the  diet  of  milk, 
meat,  and  eggs,  all  of  which  are  available 
from  the  average  farm.  They  pointed  to  a 
study  which  showed  that  in  one  area  the 
required  amounts  of  milk  were  consumed  by 
only  25  percent  of  the  families  included 
although  more  than  75  percent  had  cows. 

A  Few  Figures 

York  County  (Pa.)  boys  enrolled  in  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  classes  in  rural  high  schools 
last  year  carried  on  220  supervised  farm 
projects  which  netted  a  total  profit  of 
$11,236.38,  or  $51.03  per  boy.  These  boys 
completed  28  more  projects  last  year  than 
during  the  previous  year.  All  of  the  boys  com¬ 
pleted  one  project,  37  completed  2  projects, 
and  3  boys  completed  3  projects.  All  told, 
these  students  carried  on  projects  from  which 


As  the  above  cottage  now  appears. 
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were  produced  2,757  pounds  of  honey,  2,863 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  30,385  pounds  of  milk, 
1,000  pounds  of  veal,  445  bushels  of  potatoes, 
9,448  pounds  of  market  poultry,  1,950  pullets, 
13,322  dozens  of  eggs,  175  bushels  of  small 
grain,  32,885  pounds  of  pork,  106  breeding 
animals,  118  tons  of  cannery  crops,  and  1,864 
bushels  of  garden  crops. 

Another  enlightening  report  on  supervised 
farm-project  activities  comes  from  Blacksburg 
(Va.)  High  School.  It  shows  that  the  aver¬ 
age  income  of  vocational  agriculture  stu¬ 
dents  from  supervised  farm  projects  last  year 
was  $139.61.  These  students  raised  78  acres 
of  corn  with  an  average  yield  of  38.5  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  10  acres  of  wheat  with  an 
average  yield  of  19.6  bushels  to  the  acre. 
They  raised  31  dairy  ccws,  whose  average  pro¬ 
duction  over  a  9-month  period  was  4,910 
pounds  of  milk,  and  21  pigs,  averaging  233 
pounds  of  pork  apiece.  The  most  profitable 
enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Blacksburg  boys 
was  corn  production,  from  which  a  total  in¬ 
come  of  $1,955.86,  or  $69.85  per  boy,  was  real¬ 
ized.  Ewes  produced  the  next  highest  return, 
$360  in  all,  or  $90  per  boy. 

These  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  examples 
of  the  money  return  realized  by  vocational 
agriculture  students  are  but  two  of  many 
which  could  be  cited.  However,  of  greater 
importance  than  profits,  is  the  training  these 
boys  receive  in  planning,  producing,  and 
marketing  their  products  on  a  business  basis. 

Trade  Analysis  Itollel ins 

The  need  for  basic  and  comprehensive 
trade  analyses  and  outlines  of  instructional 
material  for  use  in  apprentice  training  courses 
is  at  the  present  time  more  pronounced  than 
ever  before,  officials  responsible  for  the 
development  of  State  vocational  education 
programs  declare.  It  is  impossible,  these 
officials  believe,  for  apprentices  to  learn 
entirely  through  experience  on  the  job. 
Experience  shows,  they  assert,  that  attendance 
at  a  good  trade  school  is  not  only  desirable 
but  absolutely  necessary  if  the  apprentice  is 
to  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  technical  and 
scientific  knowledge  related  to  his  practical 
work.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  such 
courses  be  based  upon  detailed  analysis  of 
the  trades  for  which  instruction  is  to  be  given. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  trade  and  industrial 
education  service  of  the  Office  of  Education 
has  from  time  to  time  prepared,  published, 
and  distributed  bulletins  covering  analyses 
of  different  trades,  including  the  machinist, 
boiler-making,  bricklaying,  granite-cutting, 
paperhanging  and  carpentering  trades.  In 
order  to  meet  more  adequately  the  present 
need  for  trade-analysis  material,  the  trade  and 
industrial  education  service  is  preparing  12 
bulletins,  8  of  which  cover  trades  not 
heretofore  considered.  Among  these  new 
bulletins  some  of  which  are  already  in  process 
of  printing  are  studies  of  painting  and  decorat¬ 
ing,  plastering,  metal  lathing,  stone  masonry, 
plumbing,  and  aircraft  sheet  metal  work. 
Revised  editions  of  bulletins  on  brickmasonry, 
paperhanging,  and  the  machine  trade,  which 


have  been  out  of  print  for  some  years  and  for 
which  the  demand  persists,  are  being  prepared. 

A.  F.  A.  Arliirvnnnils 

Reports  of  State  associations  of  the  New 
Farmers  of  America  reveal  some  interesting 
facts.  This  organization,  which  is  composed 
of  Negro  boys  studying  vocational  agriculture 
in  high  schools  of  the  Southern  States,  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
the  national  organization  of  white  vocational 
agricultural  students. 

The  report  of  the  Alabama  Association 
shows  that  it  has  more  than  1,100  members; 
that  all  of  these  members  are  engaged  in  super¬ 
vised  farm  practice  activities  in  connection 
with  their  agricultural  courses;  and  that  the 
association  chapters  have  participated  in 
numerous  civic  and  community  betterment 
projects.  Georgia  N.  F.  A.,  with  723  mem¬ 
bers,  reports  that  one  of  its  chapters,  through 
entertainments  and  fees,  raised  enough  money 
to  purchase  textbooks  which  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  students  would  otherwise  have  been 
unable  to  buy.  Another  chapter  raised  funds 
to  be  used  in  purchasing  food  for  undernour¬ 
ished  school  children;  and  a  third  chapter 
raised  money  to  equip  a  school  playground. 

In  North  Carolina,  about  35  of  the  43  chap¬ 
ters  staged  agricultural  fairs  of  their  own  or 
exhibited  in  a  county  or  State  fair.  Members 
of  these  chapters  realized  a  labor  income  of 
approximately  $64,000  from  their  supervised 
farm  practice  projects.  The  activities  of 
New  Jersey  N.  F  A.  members  included  among 
other  things  spraying  demonstrations,  dairy 
projects,  pruning  demonstrations,  and  poultry 
projects. 

A  State  camp  was  conducted  bv  the  Okla¬ 
homa  N.  F.  A.  boys,  who  are  now  raising  a 
fund  of  $500  for  the  building  of  a  permanent 
camp  site.  One  Tennessee  chapter  last  year 
purchased  an  80-acre  farm  which  it  is  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Texas  reports  a 
membership  of  3,442  and  total  credits  from 
2,796  farm  projects  of  $155,166. 

Every  chapter  in  the  Virginia  association 
conducts  a  local  oratorical  contest,  the  win¬ 
ners  of  which  compete  in  district  contests, 
and  later  in  a  State  contest.  The  Virginia 
association  also  operates  a  thrift  bank,  and 
during  the  past  year  cash  savings  and  in¬ 
vestments  in  farming  of  members  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  totaled  $92,000.  The  South  Carolina 
association  boasts  a  modern  camp  on  a  62- 
acre  tract.  Eighty-eight  purebred  animals, 
5,000  sweetpotato  plants,  10,000  baby  chicks, 
39  pounds  of  garden  seeds,  and  18,000  pounds 
of  stock  feed  were  bought  cooperatively  last 
year  by  the  West  Virginia  association,  and 
19  types  of  school  and  home  improvement 
projects  were  carried  out  by  its  chapters. 

Triiili*  Schools  Popular 

County  and  State  trade  schools  are  being 
increasingly  utilized  to  provide  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  trades  and  industries  for  young 
persons  in  small  cities  or  rural  areas,  where 
it  is  impracticable  to  set  up  a  trade  school 
of  the  kind  that  can  be  economically  operated 


in  a  large  city.  The  country  trade  schoo1 
plan  is  being  successfully  used  in  New  Jersey. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
however,  that  this  type  of  school  could  not 
be  expected  to  function  equally  well  in  such 
sparsely  populated  States  as  Wyoming,  Mon¬ 
tana,  or  New  Mexico. 

Connecticut  is  one  of  the  States  in  which 
the  State  trade  school  has  been  used  effectively. 
Fourteen  such  schools  have  been  established 
in  that  State,  with  a  view  to  bringing  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  learning  a  trade  within  reach  of 
every  boy  in  the  State.  State  trade  schools 
have  also  been  established  in  North  Dakota 
and  Arizona.  According  to  information  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Office  of  Education,  New  York, 
Virginia,  and  a  number  of  other  States  are 
planning  to  develop  further  the  State  trade- 
school  idea. 

The  Office  of  Education  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  while  most  of  the  enrollment  in  day 
trade  and  industrial  schools  is  concentrated 
either  in  large  cities  or  rather  densely  popu¬ 
lated  areas,  a  large  number  of  part-time  and 
evening  classes  are  located  not  only  in  small 
towns  but  in  many  remote  sections  of  the 
States — in  mining  camps,  oil  fields,  and  towns 
where  there  is  only  one  principal  industry. 

An  Accurate  I  lirrk 

A  series  of  analyses  of  trades  in  which  it  is 
possible  for  disabled  persons  to  engage  is  being 
made  by  the  vocational  rehabilitation  division 
of  the  Office  of  Education  These  analyses 
are  intended  as  guides  for  local  rehabilitation 
supervisors  in  checking  the  progress  of  disabled 
persons  in  training  for  specific  occupations. 
Studies  have  already  been  made  of  the  electric 
refrigeration,  neon  sign  making,  sign  painting, 
upholstering,  armature  winding,  electric  motor 
repairing,  welding,  dental  mechanics,  radio 
mechanics,  shoe  repairing,  watchmaking,  tire 
vulcanizing,  auto  mechanics,  tractor  mechan¬ 
ics,  tailoring  and  typewriting  mechanics  trades. 
Studies  are  also  in  progress  for  1 1  other  trades. 

The  analyses,  which  are  made  through  first¬ 
hand  study  of  the  vocations  as  they  are  carried 
on  in  industry,  with  the  help  of  foremen  and 
skilled  workers,  are  so  set  up  that  the  jobs 
and  processes  may  be  taught  in  the  order 
most  convenient  to  the  shop  where  the  training 
is  given  the  disabled  person.  With  the  job 
analysis  form,  the  rehabilitation  supervisor 
may  go  into  the  commercial  or  industrial 
establishment  in  which  a  disabled  person  is 
being  trained,  determine  just  what  training 
steps  he  has  covered,  find  out  whether  he  can 
demonstrate  each  operation  involved  in  the 
trade,  and  arrange  with  his  tutor  to  give  him 
further  training  in  any  steps  he  has  not  mas¬ 
tered.  In  this  way  the  supervisor  is  able  to 
check  not  only  the  progress  of  the  trainee  but 
also  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  he 
has  received  from  his  tutor. 

Inasmuch  as  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
persons  applying  for  rehabilitation  are  read¬ 
justed  to  employment  through  some  type  of 
vocational  training  given  by  a  tutor — either 

(Concluded  on  page  83) 
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The  Morrill  Act 


★  ^  ★  The  Morrill  Act,  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  1862,  provided  for  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
for  the  endowment  of  at  least  one  college  in 
each  State  and  Territory,  where  “the  lead¬ 
ing  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  mechanic  arts  ...  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.” 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities. 

After  the  land-grant  colleges  began  to  demonstrate 
their  value,  the  second  Morrill  Act  was  passed  in 
1890,  authorizing  further  appropriations.  The  Nelson 
amendment  of  1907  and  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act 
of  1935  provided  for  still  further  increases.  In 


and  after  1938-39,  the  total  annual  appropriation 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  be 
$5,030,000. 

Lack  of  previous  research  in  agriculture  hampered 
the  first  instruction  in  that  field.  To  meet  this  difficul¬ 
ty,  agricultural  experiment  stations  were  established 
by  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  supplemented  by  the  Adams 
Act  of  1906,  the  Purnell  Act  of  1925,  and  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  of  1935. 

The  widening  of  the  base  of  higher  education  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  first  Morrill  Act  was  given  greater  scope  in 
1914  through  the  cooperative  extension  work  set  up 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  increased  by  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act  of  1925  and  by  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act 
of  1935.  By  this  projection  of  the  college  into  the  home, 
thousands  of  men  and  women  now  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  land-grant  colleges. 


Directory  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

University  of  Alaska  . 

University  of  Arizona . 

University  of  Arkansas  .  .  .  . 
University  of  California  .  .  .  . 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  . 
Connecticut  State  College  .  .  . 

University  of  Delaware . 

University  of  Florida . 

University  of  Georgia . 

University  of  Hawaii . 


University  of  Idaho . 

University  of  Illinois . 

Purdue  University . 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts . 
Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science. 

University  of  Kentucky . 

Louisiana  State  University . 

University  of  Maine . 

University  of  Maryland . 

Massachusetts  State  College . 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology . 

Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science. 

University  of  Minnesota . 

Mississippi  State  College . 

University  of  Missouri . 

Montana  State  College . 

University  of  Nebraska . 

University  of  Nevada . 

University  of  New  Hampshire . 

Rutgers  University . 


Auburn. 

College. 

Tucson. 

Fayetteville. 

Berkeley. 

Fort  Collins. 
Storrs. 

Newark. 

Gainesville. 

Athens. 

Honolulu. 

Moscow. 

Urbana. 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Ames. 

Manhattan. 

Lexington. 

Baton  Rouge. 
Orono. 

College  Park. 

Amherst. 

Cambridge. 

East  Lansing. 

Minneapolis. 
State  College. 
Columbia. 
Bozeman. 
Lincoln. 

Reno. 

Durham. 

New  Brunswick, 


N.  J. 


New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  State  College. 

Cornell  University . Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engin¬ 
eering  . West  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College . State  College. 

Ohio  State  University . Columbus. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  .  .  .  Stillwater. 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College . Corvallis. 


Pennsylvania  State  College . State  College. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico . . Rio  Piedras. 

Rhode  Island  State  College . Kingston. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College . Clemson  College; 

S.  C. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts . Brookings. 

University  of  Tennessee . Knoxville. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  ....  College  Station. 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College . Logan. 

University  of  Vermont .  ....  Burlington. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute . Blacksburg. 

State  College  of  Washington . Pullman. 

West  Virginia  University . Morgantown. 

University  of  Wisconsin . Madison. 

University  of  Wyoming . Laramie. 

Negro  Land-Grant  Institutions 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Institute . Normal,  Ala. 

Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Normal  College  ....  Pine  Blufif,  Ark. 

State  College  for  Colored  Students . Dover.  Del. 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College . Tallahassee. 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College . Industrial  Col¬ 

lege. 

Kentucky  State  Industrial  College . Frankfort. 

South  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Scot.landville, 
College.  La. 

Princess  Anne  Academy . Princess  Anne, 

Md. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College . Alcorn,  Miss. 

Lincoln  University . .  Jefferson  City, 

Mo. 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College . Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University . Langston,  Okla. 

State  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural  and  Orangeburg,  S.C. 
Mechanical  College. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Teachers  College  .  .  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Prairie  View  State  College . Prairie  View, 

Tex. 

Virginia  State  College  for  Negroes . Ettrick. 

West  Virginia  State  College . Institute. 


Y  esterday 

0  In  1862,  Congress  authoril 
of  public  land  or  its  equival^ 
to  endow  at  least  one  colle* 
State  and  Territory  to  teachj 
and  the  mechanic  arts. 

By  1870,  37  States  had  des 
established  agricultural  and  I 
colleges  to  receive  these  benei 
years  later,  the  land-grant  funds 
to  $431,000,  of  which  the  inc/ji 
$22,000  at  5  percent — was  1 
contribution  of  the  Federal  ( < 
to  these  colleges. 

In  1905,  the  first  year  in  vrlii 
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ant  plete  survey  was  made,  there  were  50 

crip  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  for 
ach  white  students,  with  an  enrollment  of 
mre  48,593,  under  the  direction  of  4,103  faculty 
members.  Degrees  were  granted  to  4,067 
lor  students.  Total  receipts  were  $11,767,000 
ical  and  the  value  of  property  was  estimated 

iree  at  $77,490,000. 

ited  In  the  same  year,  the  16  Negro  land- 

'out  grant  colleges  had  6,381  students  and 
mal  370  faculty  members.  Few  degrees,  if 
lent  any,  were  offered.  Institutional  receipts 
totaled  $574,021,  and  property  was 

om-  valued  at  $4,008,000. 


Today 


•  In  1937  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  number  69,  and  are  located 
in  the  48  States  and  3  Territories.  Seven¬ 
teen  are  colleges  for  Negroes.  In  1935-36 
the  total  income  from  Federal  funds  for 
instruction,  research,  and  extension  was 
over  $20,000,000.  When  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  becomes  fully  operative,  the 
sum  will  exceed  $34,000,000  each  year. 

The  latest  official  report  shows  some 
145,583  men  and  63,872  women  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  69  colleges.  In  addition, 
about  20,000  are  enrolled  in  correspond¬ 
ence  courses;  72,000  in  extension  classes 
and  53.000  in  summer  sessions.  Faculty 


members  include  22,933  men  and  5,940 
women.  About  70,330  students  are  reg¬ 
istered  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  30,863 
in  engineering  courses.  Last  year  bach¬ 
elor’s  degrees  were  awarded  to  28,946 
students;  master’s  degrees  to  4,126;  and 
doctor’s  degrees  to  852.  Receipts  to¬ 
taled  $161,678,000  and  the  value  of 
property  was  estimated  at  $446,249,000. 

Of  these  69  colleges,  the  17  Negro 
institutions  now  established  enroll  19,630 
students,  with  1,045  faculty  members. 
Last  year  922  degrees  were  granted.  Re¬ 
ceipts  totaled  $4,246,000  and  property 
was  valued  at  $15,572,000. 
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Quoddy  Work  Experience  Project 

by  Aubrey  U  illiarns ,  Executive  Director.  National  Youth  Administration 


Young  men  numbering  225  from 
the  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion  rolls  in  New  England  have  been 
participating  in  a  most  interesting 
and  unusual  experiment  in  the  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance.  They  are  members  of  a 
work  experience  project  being  conducted  at 
Quoddy  Village,  Maine,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  career 
selection  on  the  basis  of  practical  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  predetermined  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tions.  When  they  have  discovered  their  pref¬ 
erences  and  abilities,  a  committee  of  citizens 
in  their  home  communities  will  assist  them  to 
find  beginners’  jobs  in  the  fields  of  their 
choice,  thus  having  circumvented,  to  a  lai’ge 
degree  at  least,  the  costly  hit-or-miss  process 
by  which  most  young  men  are  obliged  to  find 
their  places  in  the  world  of  work. 

Quoddy  is  the  scene  of  the  tide  harnessing 
project  which  was  incompleted  when  funds 
were  not  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  The 
self-contained  village  which  was  built  to  house 
the  engineering  staff  was  left  untenanted  with 
the  departure  of  the  construction  crews  in  the 
summer  of  1936.  The  thought  of  converting 
this  model  community  to  the  use  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  unemployed  youth  occurred  to  President 
Roosevelt,  who  saw  in  it  unusual  opportunities 
for  educational  experiment.  At  his  request  I 
assembled  in  Washington  a  committee  of 
educators,  and  from  this  conference  came  the 
rough  outline  of  the  work  experience  project — ■ 
a  plan  to  fit  somewhere  between  initial  em¬ 
ployment,  without  prior  training  and  the  formal 
training  of  the  vocational  school. 

Job  Orientation 

The  housing  facilities  of  Quoddy  Village 
were  transferred  to  the  Youth  Administration 


At  power-house. 


by  the  United  States  engineers  in  September 
1936,  but  the  advent  of  winter  caused  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  work  experience  project 
until  the  following  summer.  Last  April 
another  committee  was  brought  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  work  out  actual  details  of  the  project. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  Col.  Henry 
M.  Waite,  Cincinnati  engineer  and  municipal 
expert;  Walter  A.  Grannen,  official  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union,  also  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  Ralph  Flanders,  Vermont  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  chairman  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion.  This  committee  worked  out  an  operating 
program  designed  to  gain  the  maximum  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  facilities  existing  at  Quoddy  for  the 
young  men  who  would  be  stationed  there.  As 
finally  evolved  the  plan  is  one  of  job  orienta¬ 
tion — a  testing  ground  where  the  young  novice 
may  try  his  hand  at  enough  different  tasks  to 
reach  a  practical  and  intelligent  choice  of 
vocation. 

The  young  men  enrolled  on  the  project  have 
been  drawn  exclusively  from  NYA  rolls  in  the 
six  New  England  States.  In  each  community 
representative  citizens’  committees  were  asked 
to  select,  from  a  list  of  eligibles  submitted  by 
the  local  NYA  official,  those  youth  whom  they 
thought  would  profit  most  from  the  experience 
to  be  gained  at  Quoddy.  The  principal  cri¬ 
teria  were  the  young  man’s  seriousness  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  his  mental  receptivity.  The  com¬ 
mittees  were  asked  further  to  act  as  sponsors 
for  the  young  men  they  had  selected  and  to 
assist  them  in  finding  employment  in  their 
chosen  fields  upon  completion  of  their  period 
of  enrollment.  Each  youth  expressed  prefer¬ 
ence  in  advance  for  the  three  types  of  training 
he  most  wanted  to  receive. 

Ye  Village  Crier 

The  first  arrivals  reached  Quoddy  on  June 
4  and  were  received  by  Leon  R.  Crowell,  who 
has  been  loaned  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  head  up  the  project.  By  June 
15  the  full  contingent  was  on  hand  and  the 
first  phase  of  the  project  was  under  way. 
They  were  housed  in  groups  of  10  to  20,  taking 
their  meals  in  a  central  mess  hall.  Interest  in 
extra  curricular  activities  flourished  immedi¬ 
ately  and  a  town  “government”  was  duly 
elected,  to  be  followed  shortly  by  a.  weekly 
mimeographed  newspaper,  Ye  Village  Crier, 
produced  entirely  by  the  youth. 

The  5  months’  enrollment  term  is  divided 
into  three  periods  of  from  5  to  6  weeks  each. 
Insofar  as  facilities  permit,  each  junior  worker 
is  given  one  period  in  each  of  the  three  occupa¬ 
tions  for  which  he  expressed  a  preference. 
His  time  in  each  field  is  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  practical  experience  on  the  job  and 


informal  classroom  instruction  in  related 
theoretical  subjects.  Since  it  is  prescribed 
that  all  work  performed  in  connection  with 
the  project  must  be  concerned  with  necessary 
maintenance  of  Government  property,  there 
is  a  fortunate  absence  of  nonproductive  tasks 
assigned  for  their  educational  value  alone. 
Every  foot  of  wire  strung  at  Quoddy,  every 
gallon  of  paint  used,  and  each  hour  spent 
overhauling  the  motor  of  a  tractor  are  pur¬ 
poseful  occupations — the  job  is  being  done 
because  it  needs  doing,  and  the  young  learner 
is  given  thereby  a  healthy  respect  for  the 
importance  of  his  labors. 

Range  of  Subjects 

The  range  of  subjects  covered  is  limited, 
naturally,  by  the  types  of  maintenance  work 
to  be  done.  Even  so,  the  field  is  varied  and 
eminently  practical  in  relation  to  employment 
opportunities  on  the  outside.  Automotive 
work  is  given  in  a  large  and  completely  equip¬ 
ped  garage  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet 
of  motor  trucks,  passenger  cars,  tractors,  and 
road  machinery.  The  machine  shop,  while 
not  large,  is  equipped  with  lathes,  drill 
presses,  shapers,  and  other  machine  tools  for 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  village.  The  wood¬ 
working  shop  is  similarly  equipped  and  has 
turned  out  a  large  supply  of  furniture  and  other 
items  needed  on  the  project.  Youths  who 
have  selected  carpentry  and  house  painting 
will  not  soon  lack  for  enough  work  to  keep 
them  busy,  while  maintenance  of  the  roads 
and  grounds  affords  varied  experience  for  a 
large  number  in  road  construction  and  the 
use  of  road  machinery,  surveying,  landscaping, 
and  tree  surgery.  Other  work  is  afforded  in 
the  sheet-metal  shops,  a  photographic  and 
reproduction  unit,  maintenance  and  tending 
of  the  village’s  public  utilities,  numerous 
warehouses  with  their  varied  contents,  the 
large  kitchen  and  cafeteria,  and  in  the  project’s 
library  and  business  offices.  Each  of  these 
work  units  is  supervised  by  a  skilled  foreman 
with  years  of  practical  experience. 

Practicality  Is  Theme 

Each  junior  worker  at  Quoddy  spends  half 
of  each  day  from  Monday  through  Friday  in 
the  shop  or  on  the  job  and  the  other  half  fol¬ 
lowing  related  subjects  in  the  classroom. 
Practicality  is  the  theme  underlying  all  re¬ 
lated  subjects  taught.  The  groups  in  English, 
for  example,  study  the  terminology  of  the 
trade  in  which  they  are  working  at  the  time, 
learn  to  spell  the  words  correctly,  and  to 
express  intelligently  the  processes  they  per¬ 
form.  Mathematics  consists  of  simple  arith- 
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At  photostat  machine. 


metic  and  algebra  connected  with  the  various 
trades.  House  painters  learn  to  estimate  wall 
areas  and  the  quantity  of  paint  necessary  to 
cover  them,  carpenters  to  figure  board  feet, 
landscapers  to  estimate  earth  volumes,  loads, 
and  so  on.  Common  to  all  groups  are  brief 
courses  in  citizenship,  safety,  and  hygiene. 

The  young  men  at  Quoddy  comprise  an 
interesting  cross-section  of  youth.  Each 
comes  from  a  family  either  on  relief  rolls  or 
eligible  for  relief.  While  their  average  age 
is  slightly  above  19,  their  educational  level 
is  that  of  first  year  high  school  and  only  79 
of  the  entire  group  of  225  are  high  school 
graduates.  They  are  a  healthy,  spirited  lot, 
and  have  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the 


project.  Without  exception  they  seem  to 
recognize  it  as  an  opportunity  for  tangible, 
personal  gain.  Chronic  malingerers  were 
weeded  out  during  the  first  few  weeks  and 
those  that  remain  are  intent  on  extracting 
every  benefit  possible  out  of  the  experience. 

This  first  experiment  must  be  partially 
evaluated,  at  least,  and  its  results  set  against 
a  probable  over-all  cost  of  around  $175,000. 
The  rigors  of  a  Maine  winter  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  also.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  however, 
that  the  225  young  men  at  Quoddy  will 
have  gained  invaluable  experience  by  the 
project,  while  the  whole  field  of  vocational 
education  will  profit  from  the  experiment  on 
which  they  have  been  engaged. 


In  auto  mechanic  shop. 


\  ocational  Summary 

( Concluded  from  page  79) 

a  foreman,  a  skilled  workman,  or  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  in  the  case  of  a  small  business  like  shoe¬ 
making  or  watch-repair  work — the  value  of 
the  job  analysis  forms  developed  by  the  Office 
of  Education  in  checking  on  and  assuring  the 
progress  of  disabled  trainees  is  obvious. 
These  analyses  take  the  guesswork  out  of 
rehabilitation  training.  Printed  copies  of  the 
job  analyses,  with  instructions  for  use,  are 
furnished  to  State  rehabilitation  divisions  by 
the  Office  of  Education. 

for  < 'oorili I urs 

Four  years  of  experimenting,  testing,  and 
checking  the  part-time  cooperative  training 
program  started  in  Texas  in  1933  have  shown, 
according  to  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the 
Texas  department  of  education,  that  the 
coordinator’s  job  in  such  a  program  is  not  an 
easy  one.  This  bulletin,  which  in  the  language 
of  its  foreword  “seeks  to  set  forth  .  .  .  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  must  be  followed 
if  schools  are  to  receive  subsidy  on  coordi¬ 
nators’  salaries”,  is  in  reality  a  manual  for 
coordinators  of  part-time  classes  in  diversified 
occupations.  Under  the  diversified  part- 
time  cooperative  training  plan,  which  is 
especially  effective  in  providing  vocational 
education  in  the  trades  and  industries  in  the 
small  community,  schools  assist  business¬ 
men  in  training  new  employees.  Students 
get  practical  occupational  experience  in  the 
shops  of  employers  for  one-half  the  day. 

The  advantages  of  the  cooperative  part- 
time  training  program  carried  on  in  Texas,  as 
enumerated  in  the  new  coordinators’  manual 
are:  (1)  The  employer  cooperates  with  the 
school  in  selecting  and  training  apprentices, 
who  will,  upon  graduation  from  high  school, 
become  full-time  employees,  thus  precluding 
the  possibility  of  training  more  workers  than 
can  be  absorbed  in  an  occupation;  (2)  students 
are  trained  under  actual,  rather  than  pseudo, 
working  conditions;  (3)  training  may  be 
given  for  any  occupation  for  which  there  is  a 
need  in  a  community;  (4)  the  school  does  not 
have  to  purchase  expensive  equipment,  since 
manipulative  skills  are  acquired  in  the  em¬ 
ployers’  establishment;  (5)  part-time  students 
do  not  displace  regular  workers;  (6)  part-time 
students  earn  while  they  learn;  (7)  students 
leave  high  school  with  occupational  skills  as 
well  as  high  school  diplomas;  (8)  the  occupa¬ 
tional  training  received  by  a  student  is  an 
asset  to  him  in  earning  his  way,  if  he  goes  to 
college;  (9)  the  practical  experience  acquired 
by  the  part-time  cooperative  student  helps 
him  to  develop  the  proper  attitude  toward 
work  and  to  get  along  with  his  fellow  workers 
and  those  under  whom  he  works. 

This  manual,  Bulletin  373  of  the  Texas 
Department  of  Education,  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  invaluable  to  coordinators  of  part-time 
cooperative  courses. 

C.  M.  Arthur 
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Washington 

CITY  AND  CAPITAL 


That  is  the  title  of  a  1,140-page  volume  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Guide  Series.  It  is  a  comprehensive  volume 
about  the  Nation’s  capital,  produced  by  the  Federal 
Writers’  Project,  Works  Progress  Administration. 
Detailed  accounts  of  the  functional  activities  of 
Government  departments,  bureaus  and  agencies  arc 
presented.  The  pictures  on  this  page  are  typical  of 
the  more  than  100  photographs,  together  with  many 
plans  and  maps,  that  appear  throughout  this  pub¬ 
lication.  Washington  City  and  Capital  may  he 
obtained  (price  $3)  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  I).  C.  The  pictures  are: 
upper  left.  The  Capitol  in  1937;  upper  right,  East 
Room  of  the  White  House;  center  left,  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Monument  and  the  Capitol  illuminated;  center 
right,  Pohick  Church  Pulpit;  lower  left.  The  Capitol 
in  1831;  lower  right.  The  Capitol  in  1861. 
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Library  Service  in  the  Camps 

by  Harmon  J.  Chamberlain.  Library  Service  Division 


fa  fa  fa  A  total  of  1,849  small  Government 
libraries  are  functioning  today  that 
were  nonexistent  4  years  ago;  for 
every  CCC  camp  has  its  library. 
These  libraries  necessarily  have  problems  and 
facilities  which  are  unique. 

Twenty-four  camps  in  the  extreme  east- 
central  part  of  the  country  were  recently 
visited  to  determine  existing  conditions  in 
their  libraries.  A  fair  cross  section  of  this  type 
of  library  service  in  the  region  was  obtained  by 
choosing  the  camps  nearest  a  given  route. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  only  the 
best  or  the  best-known  camps  were  visited,  as 
many  of  them  were  surprisingly  remote  and 
difficult  of  access.  Various  pertinent  details 
of  the  camp  library  service  were  recorded  on 
standard  report  forms,  which  information  has 
been  summarized  for  the  CCC  Camp  Educa¬ 
tion  Office. 

Books 


The  volumes  available  for  reading  by  the 
enrollee  are  of  three  general  groups:  (1)  the 
permanent  “reference”  library,  (2)  the  travel¬ 
ing  library,  and  (3)  donations.  The  first  two 
groups  are  furnished  by  the  War  Department, 
with  suggestions  by  the  Camp  Education 
Office. 

The  books  in  the  permanent  libraries  vary 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  camp,  and  are 
principally  texts  and  reference  books,  with 
some  fiction  and  popular  nonfiction.  Bird, 
animal,  and  tree  handbooks  are  among  the 
last  named,  while  the  few  books  of  fiction 
include  Robinson  Crusoe,  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
Hans  Brinker,  Covered  Wagon,  Tales  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  Oregon  Trail,  Ivanhoe,  and  Tales 
of  Leo  Tolstoi,  as  well  as  more  modern  and  less 
known  stories.  Handbooks  of  games,  sports, 
and  woodcraft  are  also  very  much  used  in  this 
permanent  library. 


Types 

The  traveling  libraries  are  made  up  of  nine 
groups  of  100  volumes  each  which  circulate 
among  nine  neighboring  camps.  Each  com¬ 
pany  commander  is  responsible  for  transport¬ 
ing  these  circulating  libraries  at  the  proper 
time  and  to  the  next  camp  of  the  nine.  In 
the  Third  Corps  Area  this  is  done  every  2 
months  according  to  a  mimeographed  schedule 
which  is  sent  to  all  the  camps  in  the  corps 
area,  so  that  the  educational  adviser  in  each 
camp  knows  in  advance  where  his  library  is 
going  and  from  which  camp  the  new  one  will 
be  coming.  In  the  Second  Corps  Area  the 
camps  in  New  Jersey  had  just  changed  from 
a  regular  1-month  schedule  to  a  2-month 
basis,  while  in  New  York  State  there  seemed 
to  be  no  regular  schedule.  Both  here  and  in 
Connecticut  (in  the  First  Corps  Area)  the 


libraries  in  the  camps  visited  were  changed 
every  3  to  5  months  upon  notification.  This 
indicates  that  these  libraries  circulate  at 
different  intervals  of  time  not  only  according 
to  the  corps  area  but  by  States  and  also  by 


smaller  geographical  divisions.  It  has  been 
the  practice  for  each  camp  to  keep  its  ninth 
library  as  a  part  of  its  permanent  collection, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  this  procedure  will 
continue  to  be  followed.  On  the  first  two 
traveling  library  lists  the  types  of  books 
included  and  the  percentage  of  each  were 


approximately  as  follows: 

Adventure  and  mystery .  28 

Fiction  (novels  of  general  themes)  ...  24 

Western  stories  (many  historical)  ...  17 

Description  and  travel .  12 

History  and  biography .  12 

Collections  of  stories .  3 

Elementary  science .  2 

Inspirational .  2 


Total . 100 

Each  library  of  inn  books  had  the  above 
assortment,  but  in  the  1937-38  list  which 
appeared  at  the  first  of  this  year,  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  were  changed: 


Adventure  and  mystery .  17 

Fiction .  29 

Western .  12 

Description  and  travel .  20 

Collections .  5 

Inspirational .  3 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  books  most 
popular  with  the  boys — adventures,  myster¬ 
ies,  and  westerns — received  the  greatest  cut 
in  the  present  list,  the  new  libraries  are  unani¬ 
mously  more  popular  with  enrollee  and 
adviser  than  the  old  were.  This  phenomenon 
is  directly  attributable  to  care  and  judgment 
in  selection.  The  percentages  of  elementary 
science  and  history  and  biography  were  the 
only  figures  on  the  two  lists  that  remained 
constant. 

Forty-five  periodicals  are  furnished  by  the 
War  Department  as  a  part  of  the  permanent 
library,  while  other  magazines  and  news¬ 


papers  are  subscribed  to  from  company 
funds  which,  however,  are  very  limited. 

Gifts  of  books  and  magazines  vary  a  great 
deal  according  to  the  community  in  which 
the  camp  is  located.  The  items  were  found 
to  be  much  more  numerous  and  of  a  better 
quality  in  or  near  a  populous  section,  although 
donations  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
initiative  and  available  time  of  the  camp 
educational  adviser,  who  is  usually  the  camp 
librarian  as  well.  Nine  camps  in  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  section  of  Virginia  had  a  total  of  970 
books  and  100  pamphlets  given  to  the  librar¬ 
ies,  while  the  same  number  of  camps  in  the 
other  five  States  taken  together  reported  a 
total  of  7,500  donations.  These  18  camps 
were  the  only  ones  visited  on  which  gift  figures 
were  available.  Of  the  first  970  books  men¬ 
tioned,  approximately  50  percent  were  fiction 
while  of  the  7,500  about  75  percent  were 
fiction.  The  reason  for  the  higher  percentage 
of  fiction  in  the  latter  group  is  mainly  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  dona¬ 
tions  were  to  camps  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  summer  visitors  flood  the  public 
libraries  with  novels  at  the  end  of  their 
vacation.  These  libraries  are  glad  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  camps.  Other  sources  of 
gifts  noted  were:  Lending  libraries  (worn  or 
soiled  books),  public  schools,  universities, 
CCC  district  headquarters,  company  com¬ 
manders,  educational  advisers,  nearby  camps, 
publishing  companies  (older  books),  foresters, 
individuals  in  the  community,  and  community 
organizations.  Examples  of  fine  contribu¬ 
tions  were:  History  of  Nations,  25  volumes 
(Collier) ;  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  (complete 
set);  and  bound  files  going  back  15  or  20  years 
of  Review  of  Reviews,  Century  Magazine,  and 
World’s  Work. 


Library  Facilities 

Camp  libraries  vary  greatly  in  respect  to 
their  quarters  and  accommodations.  Some 
are  almost  luxurious  with  overstuffed  furni¬ 
ture;  table,  floor,  and  wall  lamps;  curtains; 
rugs;  and  some  with  many  windows  on  two 
or  three  sides  of  the  room,  making  for  good 
natural  light  as  well  as  for  cross  ventilation  in 
the  summer.  These  well-furnished  reading 
rooms  are  usually  quiet  as  well,  being  placed 
at  least  with  an  adequate  partition  between 
them  and  the  “reck”  (recreation)  hall. 
Many  are  located  with  a  room  between  and 
some  are  even  in  a  separate  building  next  to  a 
classroom  or  supply  room.  Considering  the 
fact  that,  the  reading  rooms  are  usually  out¬ 
fitted  by  the  boys  on  their  own  time  and  with 
little  help  from  company  funds,  the  results 
obtained  are  often  remarkable. 

{Concluded  on  page  90) 
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Registrations  in  Home  Economies,  Industrial  Subjects,  and  Agriculture,  1928  and  1934 


Subjects 

1928 

1934 

Schools 

offering 

Pupils 

registered 

Schools 

offering 

Pupils 

registered 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total  schools  reporting  and  their  enrollments 

- - 

14, 725 

2,  896,  630 

17,  632 

4,  496,  514 

General  home  economics  1 _ 

6,  SOI 

295,  455 

9,  828 

501,  454 

Clothing  _  _  .  _  _ 

1,  618 

101,  987 

1,  686 

122,  340 

Foods 2_ . 

1,  340 

65,  971 

1,  832 

104, 615 

Millinery _  -  _  _  _  _  _ 

85 

6,  009 

29 

2,  287 

Home  nursing 

162 

6,  915 

199 

8,  642 

Basketry _ 

5 

133 

6 

222 

Weaving  and  knitting _  _  __ _ 

_ 

10 

333 

5 

255 

Interior  decorating  __  _  __  _ 

— 

35 

867 

59 

2,  332 

Industrial  arts  3  . 

4,  512 

210,  964 

4,  670 

283.  386 

Woodwork  _  . .  -  -  _  „  _  .  _ 

730 

55,  851 

1,  297 

93,  144 

Pattern  making  _ 

72 

5,  642 

72 

6,  633 

Auto  mechanics 

277 

13,  691 

482 

36,  645 

Electrical  work  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

229 

16,  536 

399 

33,  222 

Sheet  metal  and  metal  arts.  _  _  _  _ 

484 

37,  580 

412 

22,  303 

Printing  _____ 

386 

20,  568 

618 

43,  595 

Aeronautics 

1 

32 

43 

3,  954 

Building  construction 

3 

79 

14 

1,  120 

Brick  and  stone  masonry 

7 

314 

13 

876 

Plumbing 

6 

264 

11 

1.  030 

Bookbinding _  _  _  _  __  _  _  _  _ 

6 

235 

10 

585 

Laundry  _  __  _  _ 

21 

893 

9 

308 

Shoe  repairing  _  _  _  _  _  _ _ _  _  _ 

1 

24 

6 

255 

Upholstery 

2 

73 

3 

195 

Jewelry  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

17 

677 

5 

115 

Broom  making  _ 

1 

48 

1 

6 

Photography  _  _  _  _ _  _  _  _ 

6 

193 

9 

323 

General  agriculture  _ __  _ 

4,  676 

102,  745 

4,  793 

127,  355 

Agronomy 

50 

90S 

44 

941 

Horticulture  _  _  _ 

30 

700 

131 

3,  420 

Forestry  and  nursery  _  _  _  _ 

S 

115 

10 

99 

Animal  husbandry 

74 

1,  558 

64S 

12,  251 

Landscape  gardening _ 

— 

3 

59 

18 

573 

1  Includes  cooking  and  sewing.  2  Includes  nutrition  and  dietetics.  3  Includes  manual  training. 
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Registrations  in  Vocational  Subjects 

Text  by  Carl  A.  Jessen ,  Senior  Specialist  in  Secondary  Education.  Table  on  Preceding  Page 
Prepared  Under  Direction  of  Lester  B.  Herlihv ,  Assistant  Statistician 


★  ★  ★  No  national  data  were  gathered 
by  the  Office  of  Education  on  reg¬ 
istrations  in  vocational  subjects 
previous  to  1910.  In  that  year  4.7 
percent  of  the  pupils  in  American  high  schools 
were  studying  agriculture  and  3.8  were  reg¬ 
istered  for  home  economics  courses.  In  1915 
two  other  nonacademic  subjects,  namely, 
manual  training  and  bookkeeping,  were 
included  in  the  historical  table  of  high-school 
registrations.  In  1934,  after  combination  of 
subjects  judged  to  be  similar  in  character  but 
differently  named,  there  were  69  vocational 
subjects,  53  of  these  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  industrial  work.  Com¬ 
parable  data  for  1928  were  available  for  32 
of  these  53  subjects;  detailed  figures  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table.  Owing  to  the 
large  number  of  subjects  and  the  small  number 
of  pupils  registered  in  many  of  them,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  supply  national  data  for 
many  subjects  rather  than  State  data  for  a 
few,  as  has  been  done  in  earlier  articles  of  this 
series  on  registrations. 

Largest  Number 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest  number 
of  registrations  are  in  the  general  courses 
listed  as  general  home  economics,  industrial 
arts,  and  general  agriculture.  The  number 
of  schools  offering  the  more  specialized  courses 
and  the  number  of  pupils  taking  them  are 
botli  relatively  low.  Among  the  subjects 
which  have  made  important  gains  during  the 
6  years  are  animal  husbandry,  horticulture, 
foods  (including  nutrition  and  dietetics), 
interior  decorating,  auto  mechanics,  electrical 
work,  printing,  and  aeronautics.  Millinery 
and  sheet  metal  and  metal  arts  have  lost  in 
gross  number  of  registrants  and  have  suffered 
an  even  greater  loss  in  relative  position  be¬ 
tween  1928  and  1934. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  table  con¬ 
tains  data  for  only  those  subjects  which  were 
reported  for  both  1928  and  1934.  If  one 
adds  to  the  data  in  the  table  registrations  for 
the  21  omitted  subjects,  one  secures  totals  of 
751,807  registrants  in  home  economics,  630,124 
in  industrial  subjects,  and  159,752  in  agricul¬ 
ture  as  of  1934,  a  total  of  more  than  one 
and  a  half  million  pupils  pursuing  vocational 
subjects  exclusive  of  commercial  work.  It 
needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures 
are  for  regularly  enrolled  day-school  pupils  in 
the  last  4  high-school  years;  vocational  classes 
in  night  schools  and  in  part-time  schools,  and 
all  elementary  as  well  as  most  of  the  junior 
high  school  enrollments  are  omitted.  In  a 
few  cases  pupils  are  registered  in  two  fields, 


USE  OF  TERM 

The  term  “vocational  subjects”  is  here 
used  in  its  inclusive  sense  to  designate 
subjects  offered  in  departments  ol'  home 
economics,  shop  work,  and  agriculture. 
The  subjects  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  also  belong  to  this  general  classifi¬ 
cation,  hut  they  are  not  commented  on 
in  this  article  since  a  special  article  was 
published  regarding  them  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue  of  School  Life.  The  author  is 
well  aware  that  the  term  “vocational  sub¬ 
jects”  has  over  a  period  of  years  been  used 
in  a  restricted  sense  to  indicate  those 
courses  in  home  economics,  trades  and 
industry,  and  agriculture,  which  are 
taught  with  a  definite  vocational  motive. 
Where  this  restricted  interpretation  is 
present  in  this  article  it  will  he  indicated 
hy  repetition  of  the  department  name 
with  the  adjective  vocation,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “vocational  agriculture,”  “voca¬ 
tional  home  economics,”  and  so  forth. 

but  it  appears  fairly  safe  to  say  that  one  of 
every  three  pupils  is  taking  work  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  home  economics,  or  shop  subjects.  If 
commercial  work  is  included  the  percentage  is 
considerably  increased,  but  the  likelihood  of 
duplication  in  registrations  is  also  materially 
increased. 

Greatest  Increase 

Of  the  three  subject  fields,  industrial  work 
shows  the  greatest  increase  since  1928;  in 
1934  one  in  every  seven  pupils  was  taking 
some  industrial  subject,  a  rise  from  one  in 
every  eight  in  1928.  Relative  to  the  increase 
in  total  enrollments  of  the  schools  reporting, 
home  economics  and  agriculture  showed 
neither  important  gains  nor  significant  losses. 

Throughout  this  discussion  the  term  voca¬ 
tional  registrations  has  included  both  those 
pupils  who  take  the  subjects  for  a  definite 
vocational  purpose  and  those  who  take  some 
sewing  or  woodwork  or  agriculture  with  no 
intention  of  ever  securing  employment  in  such 
vocations.  Both  viewpoints  are,  of  course, 
recognized  as  valid,  since  the  parent  wdio 
wishes  his  son  to  take  a  course  in  woodwork 
in  order  that  he  may  develop  desirable  atti¬ 
tudes,  understandings,  appreciations,  and 
avocational  interests  has,  it  would  seem, 
reasons  no  less  sound  than  the  parent  who 


advises  his  boy  to  take  woodwork  in  order 
that  he  may  become  a  carpenter.  Still  the 
woodwork  courses  offered  these  two  boys 
should  be  vastly  different  and  in  practice 
usually  are  noticeably  dissimilar. 

.Urns  of  Pupils 

While  it  was  impractical  in  this  study  of 
registrations  to  distinguish  the  vocational 
motive  from  other  purposes,  some  judgment 
may  be  formed  regarding  the  aims  of  pupils 
by  comparing  registrations  in  federally  aided 
courses  (which  under  the  Vocational  Act 
must  be  definitely  vocational  in  character) 
with  total  registrations  in  vocational  subjects. 
Since  the  registrations  discussed  in  this  article 
have  been  in  regular  day  schools  it  follows 
that  any  comparison  made  with  registrations 
in  federally  aided  courses  must  include  only 
what  is  known  as  “All-day  school”,  omitting 
from  consideration  the  large  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  registered  in  part-time  and  evening 
schools. 

In  1934  a  total  of  164,882  pupils  were  reg¬ 
istered  in  all-day  vocational  agriculture  courses 
for  which  reimbursement  was  made  from  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
number  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  total  number 
registered  in  agriculture  as  reported  in  an 
earlier  paragraph.  The  discrepancy  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  when  one  realizes  that  registra¬ 
tions  as  here  treated  were  reported  by  less 
than  18,000  of  a  total  of  more  than  24,000 
high  schools.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  however, 
that,  only  infrequently  are  courses  or  registra¬ 
tions  in  agriculture  nonreimbursable  under 
the  Vocational  Act. 

One-to-Four  Ratio 

By  contrast  the  all-day  school  registration 
in  reimbursed  home  economics  classes  was 
142,476.  This  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  registrants  in  home  economics 
courses  in  the  18,000  schools  reporting.  The 
fraction  would  be  still  smaller  if  all  24,000 
high  schools  had  reported  their  registrations. 
While  federally  aided  home  economics  is  not 
so  definitely  geared  to  employment  as  is  agri¬ 
culture  and  trades  and  industry,  the  large 
number  of  registrants  in  courses  not  reim¬ 
bursed  from  Federal  funds  indicates  a  great 
demand  for  courses  in  homemaking  for  reasons 
other  than  anticipated  future  employment  as 
a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  registrations  in  all-day  schools  reim¬ 
bursed  for  courses  in  trades  and  industry  as 

( Concluded  on  page  90) 
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New  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Youth  Surveys 

Surveys  of  Youth,  Finding  the  Facts,  by 
D.  L.  Harley.  Washington,  D.  C.,  American 
Council  on  Education,  American  Youth 
Commission,  1937.  106  p.  (American  Youth 
Commission,  series  IV:  vol.  1,  no.  1.)  50 

cents. 

Identifies  and  briefly  describes  166  youth  surveys,  national, 
regional,  state,  and  local  made  in  the  United  States  since 
1931,  classified  and  indexed.  Appendix  lists  some  youth 
surveys  made  in  Great  Britain. 

.%«!  minis!  rat  inn 

The  Influence  of  Court  Decisions  in  Shaping 
the  Policies  of  School  Administration  in 
Kentucky,  by  George  W.  Campbell.  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  The  University  of  Kentucky,  1937. 
132  p.  (Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  School 
Service,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Kentucky,  vol.  9,  no.  4,  June  1937.)  50  cents. 

Deals  with  the  legal  principles  of  public  school  adminis¬ 
tration  as  derived  from  court  decisions. 

Interpreting  the  Public  Schools;  a  manual 
of  principles  and  practices  of  public  school 
interpretation  with  special  emphasis  on  pub¬ 
lished  materials,  by  J.  Erie  Grinnell.  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1937. 
360  p.  illus.  $2.75. 

Presents  the  aims  and  ways  of  educating  the  public  to  the 
needs  and  programs  of  a  democratic  school  system. 

Lists 

Books  That  Have  Shaped  the  World,  by 
Fred  Eastman.  Chicago,  American  Library 
Association,  1937.  62  p.  $1.00. 

A  guide  to  worth-while  reading;  lists  in  biography,  drama, 
and  other  literature,  briefly  annotated. 

A  List  of  Books  for  Junior  College  Libraries, 
compiled  by  Foster  E.  Mohrhardt  for  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  Advisory 
Group  on  Junior  College  Libraries,  William 
Warner  Bishop,  chairman.  Chicago,  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association,  1937.  378  p.  $3. 

A  list  of  5,300  books  in  print  which  will  serve  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  successful  library  for  a  junior  college. 

Personnel  Service 

The  Student  Personnel  Point  of  View. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  American  Council  on 
Education,  1937.  14  p.  10  cents. 

A  report  of  a  conference  on  the  philosophy  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  student  personnel  work  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Health  in  Colleges.  Proceedings  of  the 
Second  National  Conference  on  College 
Hygiene,  Washington,  I).  C.,  Dec.  28-31, 
1936.  Sponsored  by  the  Presidents’  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifty  on  College  Hygiene,  National 
Health  Council,  American  Student  Health 
Association.  New  York,  Published  by  Na¬ 
tional  Tuberculosis  Association,  50  West  50 
Street.,  1937.  1 12  p. 

Reports  discussions  on  the  many  factors  concerned  with 
the  health  of  college  students. 


Safety  Education 

Drive  and  Live,  by  James  A.  Fitzgerald, 
Carl  A.  Hoffman,  John  R.  Bayston.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  1937.  288  p. 

illus. 

For  teaching  safe  driving  in  high  schools.  Study  aids  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  include:  Experiences,  Problems  for 
Class  Discussion,  Study  Activities,  Questions,  Suggested 
Readings. 

Itailway  Literature 

Railway  Literature  for  Young  People,  a 
bibliography  compiled  by  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  Washington,  D.  C., 
1937.  24  p.  (Free  to  any  teacher,  school 

superintendent,  and  librarian.  Address  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Railroads,  Transporta¬ 
tion  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Lists  150  books,  booklets,  and  periodicals  covering  subjects 
relating  to  railroad  transportation,  past  and  present. 
Grouped  for  use  at  primary,  intermediate,  and  high-school 
levels. 

For  Elementary  Schools 

Nelly  Custis,  Daughter  of  Mount  Vernon, 
by  Rose  Mortimer  E.  MacDonald.  Boston, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1937.  209  p.  illus.  84  cents. 

An  interesting  story  of  the  life  of  Nelly  Custis,  with  its 
historical  background. 

Man  at  Work:  His  Arts  and  Crafts,  by 
Harold  Rugg  and  Louise  Krueger.  Boston, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1937.  567  p.  illus.  (Social 

science^course  for  elementary  schools.  VII.) 
$1.28. 

Includes  a  wide  variety  of  material — architecture,  the 
theatre,  language,  number  and  measurement,  and  time. 

Primitive  Musicians  in  the  New  World  (Gr. 
7)  Music  in  an  Ancient  World  (Gr.  7)  by  Lilia 
Belle  Pitts;  Scenes  Famous  in  Songs  (Gr.  5) 
by  Jean  Mackie  Gray.  New  York,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1937.  34  p.  (Teachers’  lesson 

unit  series  no.  96.) 

Detailed  description  of  units  in  Music  and  Music  Apprecia¬ 
tion  with  suggested  activities  and  materials,  subject  correla¬ 
tion,  and  bibliographies. 

The  iioriicc  Miiim  Centennial 

Horace  Mann  and  Our  Schools,  by  Payson 
Smith,  A.  E.  Winship,  William  T.  Harris. 
1837-1937.  New  York  American  Book  Co., 
1937.  100  p.  illus.  $1. 

This  contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the  Horace  Mann 
Centennial  contains  interpretations  by  three  outstanding 
educators.  Contents:  Horace  Mann:  His  Central  Mission, 
by  Payson  Smith;  Horace  Mann:  America’s  Greatest  Edu¬ 
cator,  by  A.  E.  Winship;  Horace  Mann:  Educational  Mis¬ 
sionary,  by  William  T.  Harris. 

Susan  O.  Futtereh 


Recent  Theses 

A  list  of  the  most  recently  received  doctors’ 
and  masters’  theses  in  education,  which  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  Office  of  Education  on 
interlibrary  loan. 

Barkman,  William  E.  Study  of  current  practices  in  the 
evening  school  systems  of  certain  of  the  larger  cities.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1937.  George  Washington  University.  69  p.  ms. 

Bayliss,  W.  Bradford.  Evaluation  of  a  plan  for  char¬ 
acter  education  involving  the  use  of  a  pledge,  an  award,  and 
a  sponsor.  Doctor’s,  1935.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  141  p. 

Bonner,  Albert  L.  Survey  of  the  educational  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Rushville-Middlesex-Potter  area.  Master’s  1936. 
Syracuse  University.  76  p.  ms. 

Carr,  Wilmot  B.  Study  of  salary  trends  for  Marshall 
county  with  indices  for  costs  of  living.  Master’s,  1937. 
University  of  Kansas.  31  p.  ms. 

Cassano,  Joseph.  Spelling  experiment  to  determine  the 
effect  the  spelling  load  has  on  the  ability  of  pupils  to  master 
spelling.  Master's,  1937.  Boston  University.  203  p.  ms. 

Davis,  V incent  A.  Literature  of  advanced  school  readers 
in  the  United  States,  1785-1900.  Doctor’s,  1934.  University 
of  Chicago,  v.  p. 

Dixon,  Henry  A.  Administration  of  state  permanent 
school  funds  as  illustrated  by  a  study  of  the  management  of 
the  Utah  endowment.  Doctor’s,  1936.  University  of 
Southern  California.  145  p. 

Flory,  Charles  D.  Physical  growth  of  mentally  defi¬ 
cient  boys.  Doctor’s,  1933.  University  of  Chicago.  119  p. 

Foster,  Charles  R.,  Jr.  Editorial  treatment  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  American  press.  Doctor’s,  1937.  Harvard 
University.  649  p.  ms. 

Franz,  Leonard  J.  Visual  aids  in  the  instruction  of 
history  in  first,  second,  and  third  class  cities  in  Kansas. 
Master’s,  1937.  University  of  Kansas.  58  p.  ms. 

Freeman,  Warren  S.  Critical  study  of  music  education 
in  the  state  teachers  colleges  of  Massachusetts.  Master’s, 
1937.  Boston  University.  110  p.  ms. 

Giesecke,  Minnie.  Genesis  of  hand  preference.  Doc¬ 
tor’s,  1935.  University  of  Chicago.  102  p. 

Johnson,  J.  Rudolph.  Curricular  trends  in  100  high 
schools  of  central  and  western  Kansas,  1927-36.  Master’s, 
1937.  University  of  Kansas.  108  p.  ms. 

Loughren,  Amanda.  Pupil  growth  over  a  period  of 
several  months  in  the  mastery  of  certain  mathematical  con¬ 
cepts  at  the  junior  high-school  level:  an  exploratory  investi¬ 
gation.  Doctor’s,  1936.  New  York  University.  97  p.  ms. 

Nussey,  Herbert  V.  Effect  upon  educational  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  scholarship  society  in  an  elementary  school. 
Doctor’s,  1936.  New  York  University.  117  p.  ms. 

Ricker,  Muriel  G.  Study  of  the  occupations  course  in 
grade  nine.  Master’s,  1937.  Boston  University.  108  p.  ms. 

Rouse,  Mary  R.  State  book  lists  for  high  school  libraries: 
a  comparative  analysis  of  the  present  status  of  library  book 
lists  published  for  statewide  use.  Master’s,  1936.  George 
Washington  University.  71  p.  ms. 

Spache,  George.  An  experiment  in  consumer  education. 
Doctor’s,  1936.  New  York  University.  99  p.  ms. 

Stohlman,  Mary  Helen.  Provisions  for  sex  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  divisions 
1  to  9.  Master’s,  1937.  George  Washington  University. 
67  p.  ms. 

Winfrey,  Mary  E.  Personality  study  of  college  girls. 
Doctor's,  1936.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  65  p. 

Ruth  A.  Gray 
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Education  in  Yugoslavia 

n 

by  Severin  K.  Turosienski,  Specialist ,  Comparative  Education  Division 


•fa  -fa  ★  Administration  of  education  in 
Yugoslavia  is  centralized  in  the 
sense  of  being  controlled  mainly  by 
the  National  Government.  Unlike 
that  of  several  other  European  countries,  it  is 
decentralized  in  that  no  one  ministry  has 
charge  of  all  phases.  Agricultural  education, 
elementary  and  secondary,  is  directed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Similar  levels  of 
commercial  and  industrial  education  are 
within  the  purview  of  the  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry.  The  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  administers  all  schools  of  general  and 
higher  instruction. 

Education  Compulsory 

Education  is  compulsory  for  children  from 
the  ages  of  7  to  16,  inclusive,  and  there  are  no 
distinctions  between  those  of  rich  and  poor 
parents — everyone  must  complete  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  an  elementary  school.  Special 
schools  are  conducted  for  adult  education  in 
districts  where  education  was  previously 
neglected,  and  for  soldiers  from  those  districts 
during  their  term  of  military  service. 

As  a  rule  the  Yugoslav  youth  is  overzealous 
for  an  education.  The  result  is  overcrowded 
schools,  and  new  buildings  are  being  erected 
constantly  throughout  the  country.  The 
number  of  students  in  secondary  schools,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  city  of  Belgrade,  is  so  large  that 
each  school  divides  its  pupils  into  two  groups 
that  attend  for  five  periods — the  first  from 
8  a.  m.  to  12:35  p.  m.  and  the  second  from 
2  p.  m.  to  6:35  p.  m.,  including  Saturdays. 
In  like  manner,  some  buildings  even  accom¬ 
modate  two  different  secondary  schools. 

Ministry  Appoints  Teachers 

The  teachers  are  well  trained.  They  are  on 
a  civil-service  status  and  receive  their  appoint¬ 
ments  through  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
which  fixes  strict  requirements  for  all  ap¬ 
pointees.  Teachers  in  the  primary  schools 
must  be  graduates  of  normal  schools.  Second¬ 
ary  school  teachers  must  hold  university 
diplomas  and  have  special  training  in  pedagogy 
and  psychology  in  addition.  In  the  secondary 
schools,  the  prospective  teacher  must  begin 
with  a  period  of  apprenticeship  and  cannot 
receive  a  permanent  appointment  until  he 
has  passed  an  official  teacher’s  examination 
given  by  the  Government.  Increases  in 
salaries  and  promotions  are  allowed  only  on 
passing  the  prescribed  examinations  conducted 
by  the  university  centers  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

The  Yugoslavian  student  works  under 
especially  satisfactory  conditions  from  a 


hygienic  point  of  view.  The  requirements  for 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  are  high  and 
the  buildings  are  inspected  regularly.  Each 
pupil  has  a  general  physical  examination  at 
the  time  of  admission,  and  at  least  one  during 
each  year  of  attendance.  Almost  every  school 
has  its  own  physician.  He  gives  frequent 
talks  on  personal  hygiene,  visits  the  pupils 
in  their  homes  from  time  to  time,  and  attends 
them  in  case  of  illness.  In  many  places  school 
clinics  have  been  established  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  examined  and  given  such  medical 
treatment  as  may  be  found  necessary  without 
reference  to  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  pay. 

Significant  I  ear 

The  first  half  of  the  year  1937  was  very 
significant  in  the  history  of  education  in 
Yugoslavia.  The  first  important  event  was 
the  reorganization  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  by  decree  of  March  31.  Under  its  terms, 
the  ministry  now  has  five  departments  while 
formerly  there  were  but  three,  and  new  sec¬ 
tions  have  been  added  to  each.  The  general 
department  includes  divisions  for  higher 
education,  school  statistics,  endowment,  art 
and  literature,  and  relations  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Department  for  Secondary  In¬ 
struction  has  also  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  religious  schools.  The  Department  of 
Elementary  Schools  has  a  special  division  for 
the  education  of  abnormal  children.  The 
Department  of  Instruction,  a  new  department, 
determines  the  curricula  for  the  elementary, 
secondary,  and  normal  schools.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Culture,  also  created  by 
decree  of  March  31,  takes  care  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  and  home  economics.  With  this 
new  organization  the  ministry  hopes  to 
direct  education  affairs  in  Yugoslavia  more 
effectively. 

This  decree  of  March  31,  1937,  provided 
also  for  the  establishment  of  three  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  Belgrade  which 
will  be  open  to  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  1937-38.  They  are:  The  Higher 
School  of  Economics  and  Commerce  (Ekonom- 
sko-komercijalna  visoka  skola  u  Beogradu), 
The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  (Umetnicka  aka- 
demija  u  Beogradu),  and  the  Academy  of 
Music  (Muzicka  akademija  u  Beogradu). 
Secondary  schools  of  fine  arts  and  of  music 
were  established  in  Belgrade  by  the  same  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  Government  arranged  also  for  the 
education  of  the  Moslems  in  Yugoslavia  by 
establishing  the  Higher  Islamic  School  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Theology  (Visa  islamska 
serijatsko-teoloska  skola  u  Sarajevu)  at  Sara¬ 
jevo,  an  institution  of  university  rank  and  an 
Islamic  secondary  school  with  a  Classical- 


Oriental  bias  in  the  same  city.  All  these  new 
institutions  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  are  maintained  by 
the  National  Government. 


Type  of  institution 

X amber  of — 

Insti¬ 

tu¬ 

tions 

Clas¬ 

ses 

Stu¬ 

dents 

Teachers 

j 

Men 

and  Worn- 
worn-  en 
en 

1 

•> 

3 

4 

5 

Infant  (kindergartens)  _ 

431 

561 

29,  843 

537 

537 

Elementary . 

8,  585 

25,  039 

1,404,  032 

30,  345 

13,  277 

Advanced  elementary 

(civic  schools) _ 

219 

829 

38, 839 

2,  440 

1, 157 

Secondary  (gymnasia)  . 

185 

1,202 

110, 142 

4,958 

1,698 

Normal  ... 

33 

115 

2, 997 

548 

168 

U  niversity _ 

3 

15,  398 

1,008 

39 

Special  higher  educa- 

tion _ 

3 

845 

117 

3 

Statistical  data  for  the  school  year  1936-37 
on  those  phases  of  education  that  are  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education  are  shown  in  the 
table  above. 


Peasan  t  Handicrafts 

Yugoslavia  is  known  throughout  the  world 
for  its  handicrafts.  A  special  Crafts  Division 
in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
supervises  the  numerous  crafts  schools  (za- 
natskeskole).  A  Chamber  of  Crafts  (Zanatska 
Ivomora)  in  Belgrade  with  branches  in  all  parts 
of  Yugoslavia,  protects  the  legal  and  trade 
interests  of  the  members  and  looks  after  their 
social  needs  and  conditions  of  work  as  well. 
Among  these  handicraftsmen  are  wood  carvers 
and  peasant  potters,  weavers  and  dyers  of 
peasant  costumes,  carpet  weavers  and  harness 
makers,  filigree  workers,  makers  of  opanke 
(peasants’  sandals),  etc. 

National  costumes  are  much  in  vogue.  In 
many  districts  they  are  still  used  for  everyday 
wear  and  always  for  feast  days  and  holidays. 
Even  in  Belgrade,  national  dress  is  accepted  at 
official  functions  as  an  alternative  to  formal 
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Library  Service  in  the  Camps 

( Concluded  from  page  85) 


evening  dress.  The  costumes  vary  widely. 
Some  are  simple;  others  are  richly  embroid¬ 
ered  in  gold  and  silver  thread.  National  dress 
is  made  by  the  peasant  for  the  peasant,  and, 
therefore,  a  large  number  of  peasant  handi¬ 
crafts  are  used  in  its  creation. 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for 
general  education  2  hours  a  week  are  devoted 
to  handicrafts  and  all  pupils,  boys  and  girls, 
must  master  a  certain  craft.  Beautiful  lace  is 
made  in  Dalmatia  and  Slovenia.  The  designs 
are  either  national  or  variants  of  old  Venetian 
patterns. 

Education's  Budget 

The  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
for  the  year  1937-38  amounts  to  1,054,506,- 
498.00  dinars  (the  Yugoslav  dinar  is  2.3080 
cents  in  coinage  of  the  United  States),  which 
represents  about  10  percent  of  the  budget  for 
the  entire  kingdom.  This  is  an  increase  of 
3.9  percent  over  that  for  the  year  1936-37. 
In  addition,  400,000,000  dinars  were  set  aside 
for  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings.  In 
national  education  expenditure,  first  place  is 
given  to  elementary  and  adult  education. 
They  receive  537,169,671  dinars,  or  61.6  per¬ 
cent.  Secondary  and  civic  schools  are  allotted 
159,030,755  dinars,  or  18  percent;  university 
and  higher  schools,  90,394,070  dinars,  or  10.4 
percent;  central  administration  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  17,772,347  dinars,  or  2  percent; 
government  printing  office  at  Belgrade  and 
Sarajevo,  27,904,372  dinars,  or  3.2  percent; 
religious  schools,  16,853,138  dinars,  or  1.9 
percent. 

★  ★  ★ 

Registrations  in 

Vocational  Subjects 

(Concluded  from  page  87) 

of  1934  was  123,485.  Here,  too,  the  ratio  is 
approximately  one  registration  in  reimbursed 
courses  to  four  registrations  in  courses  not 
federally  aided.  At  first  thought  one  might 
believe  that  industrial  subjects  would  usually 
be  viewed  as  definitely  vocational  in  purpose. 
While  one  cannot  conclude  that  all  reimbursa¬ 
ble  courses  are  actually  reimbursed,  the  large 
spread  between  registrations  in  federally 
aided  courses  and  in  those  not  so  aided  indi¬ 
cates  that  large  numbers  of  pupils  and  parents 
regard  courses  in  industrial  subjects  well 
worth  pursuing  even  if  the  employment  motive 
is  not  the  prime  consideration. 

Agriculture,  commercial  work,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  shop  courses  have  found  their 
way  into  the  curriculums  of  American  high 
schools  principally  within  the  last  three  dec¬ 
ades.  They  had  a  rapid  rise  during  the  first 
half  of  this  period  and  as  a  group  are  still 
gaining  consistently  but  with  less  rapidity 
than  attended  their  early  growth.  Their 
momentum  issues  from  two  sources,  namely, 
their  occupational  significance  in  preparing 
for  future  employment  and  their  contribution 
to  objectives  of  home  membership,  worthy 
use  of  leisure  time,  and  improved  citizenship. 


Apart  from  merely  physical  accommoda¬ 
tions,  some  interesting  examples  of  real 
library  ingenuity  were  noted.  Camp  P-112, 
near  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  features  book  displays 
which  are  changed  regularly,  and  also  fur¬ 
nished  the  only  instance  observed  of  subject 
shelf  labels  for  the  permanent  library.  Camp 
SP-8,  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  boasts  an  inter¬ 
esting  book  talk  every  evening  by  the  assist¬ 
ant  educational  adviser,  and  the  attendance 
(which  is  always  voluntary)  is  very  good. 
Camp  SP-12  at  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
near  Englewood,  N.  J.,  has  a  full-time  librar¬ 
ian.  He  is  a  college  student  enrollee,  who  is 
active  in  stimulating  reading  interests  among 
the  men.  Knowing  his  collection,  he  recom¬ 
mends  specific  books  for  individuals,  and  also 
publicizes  the  best  books  in  the  traveling 
libraries  by  posting  their  paper  jackets  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

Advisory  Service 

Camp  libraries  in  the  Second  Corps  Area 
have  been  using  to  good  advantage  for  the  past 
year  the  facilities  of  the  Library  Advisory 
Service  (located  at  33  East  Broadway,  New 
York  City).  The  corps  area  educational 
adviser  has  been  responsible  for  this  work,  but 
the  funds  were  supplied  for  1  year  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  through 
the  American  Association  for  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion.  Six  advisers  contacted  in  the  corps  area 
said  that  this  service  had  been  a  great  help  to 
them  in  forwarding  the  educational  program  cf 
the  camp,  and  they  hope  to  see  it  continued. 

Chief  Functions 

The  chief  functions  of  the  existing  Library 
Advisory  Service  are: 

(1)  “Mail-order  reference  service”  direct  to 
the  camp  educational  advisers.  The  adviser 
cannot  have  the  reference  tools  at  hand  or  the 
specialized  knowledge  of  their  use  which  are  so 
necessary  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory 
answers  to  the  requests  of  the  enrollee. 

(2)  Informational  and  clipping  service  to 
the  corps  area  educational  adviser  on  matters 
of  interest  to  him. 

(3)  “Liaison  service”  between  the  ex-en- 
rollee  and  his  town  or  neighborhood  public 
library  for  the  purpose  of:  (a)  Furthering  the 
reading  and  study  begun  in  the  C.  C.  C.;  (b) 
establishing  a  life  contact  with  the  one  source 
in  the  community  which  is,  or  should  be, 
competent  to  give  any  information  requested, 
or  refer  the  inquirer  to  some  better  qualified 
source;  (c)  helping  the  man  immediately  to 
find  a  position  by  answering  questions  which 
can  be  found  in  reference  tools,  and  referring 
him  to  community  guidance  agencies  which 
have  staffs  trained  in  personal  aptitude  testing 
and  vocational  guidance. 


Circulation 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
circulation  and  corresponding  education  level 
of  12  camps  in  Virginia  and  12  in  the  other 
States  visited.  The  figures  are  for  the  month 
of  April  1937: 

Virginia  Others 

Average  educational 

level . 6th  grade  8th  grade 

Average  circulation  .  .  138  164 

Average  company 

strength .  153  144 

The  circulation  figures  are  for  books  charged 
out  and  do  not  include  use  of  books  in  the 
reading  room  which  is  considerable,  especially 
in  the  more  attractive  and  well-furnished 
rooms.  Each  man  signs  his  name  and  enters 
the  date  on  the  book  card,  which  is  then  filed 
under  the  title.  Books  can  be  kept  from  3 
days  to  2  weeks  with  renewals,  depending 
upon  the  needs  and  limitations  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  library. 

Inter-Library  Loans 

The  following  borrowing  privileges  were 
reported  by  individual  camp  libraries: 

(1)  100  books  per  month,  from  a  metropolitan 
public  library,  the  adviser  to  choose  them; 

(2)  Unlimited  number,  from  a  large  county 
library,  the  adviser  to  choose  them; 

(3)  Unlimited,  from  the  State  library  through 
the  above  county  library,  the  adviser  to 
choose; 

(4)  25  books  (fiction)  for  4  months  from  the 
above  State  library,  these  to  be  chosen 
by  the  library  but  the  fiction  chosen  was 
always  satisfactory  to  the  enrollees  and 
adviser; 

(5)  Two  advisers  charge  out  material  on  their 
own  cards  from  various  smaller  town 
libraries  for  the  men  in  their  camps. 

Need  Cooperation 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  the  camp 
libraries  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
need  as  much  cooperation  as  possible  from 
State  and  county  libraries  and  from  other 
libraries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
camps.  Especially  where  the  advisers  do 
not  have  the  use  of  an  organization  like  the 
library  advisory  service  to  supply  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  of  the  men,  it  is  very  necessarjr 
for  them  to  have  a  nearby  reference  service 
where  they  can  get  quick,  reliable  and  full 
information  on  any  question  affecting  their 
immediate  or  future  prospects.  While  the 
average  camp  collection  is  fairly  adequate  for 
everyday  needs,  the  libraries  of  the  country 
can  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
education  of  these  boys  by  offering  their 
services  for  the  answering  of  their  many 
special  requests  for  material. 
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In  Public  Schools 

School 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  Bulletin 
reports  that  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
San  Francisco  schools  have  already  accom¬ 
plished  splendid  results  in  working  with  the 
children  at  the  Diagnostic  School.  In  order 
that  this  school  may  render  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  service,  the  symptoms  of  maladjustment 
should  be  recognized  and  assistance  asked  for 
at  as  young  an  age  as  possible.  Until  recently, 
the  peak  number  referred  has  been  from  the 
junior  high  school  age  group.  It  has  now 
swung  to  the  middle  and  upper  grades  of  the 
elementary  school.  This  has  enabled  the 
Diagnostic  School  to  render  greater  preventive 
service  and  has  thereby  resulted  in  a  marked 
decrease  in  juvenile  court  offenders. 

Developing  Criteria 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards  recently 
met  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  to  review  the 
findings  of  their  study  now  available  and  to 
lay  plans  for  publication.  This  study,  made 
jointly  by  the  six  regional  associations  of  col¬ 
leges  and  secondary  schools  operating  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  is  developing  criteria 
and  procedures  for  the  accrediting  of  secondary 
schools  and  for  stimulating  progressive  im¬ 
provement  in  them.  The  undertaking  will 
be  completed  by  analysis  of  the  data  gathered 
during  4  years  of  extensive  study  and  experi¬ 
mentation. 

.\noili<‘r  I  ndi-rl Jikiug 

Ohio  School  Standards,  prepared  in  1937 
under  the  direction  of  G.  H.  Reavis  and  issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Ohio, 
is  the  result  of  a  cooperative  undertaking  by 
school  men  and  women  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  A  number  of  county  and 
regional  conferences  on  the  subject  were  held, 
as  well  as  a  series  of  conferences  at  the  summer 
sessions  of  several  colleges  and  universities. 
In  his  foreword  to  the  publication,  E.  N. 
Dietrich,  State  director  of  education,  says, 
“The  purpose  of  these  standards  is  to  provide 
general  guidance  and  direction  for  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  in  harmony  with  a  basic 
democratic  philosophy  of  education.  They 
aim  to  articulate  harmoniously  the  school's 
activities  with  the  objectives  of  higher  and 
lower  schools  and  with  the  interests  of  the 
community.” 

Enormous  Increase 

Visual  aids  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  have  increased  in  number  during 
the  past  10  years  from  17,387  unit  sets  used 
in  the  classrooms  in  1925  to  143,816  sets  used 
in  1935,  according  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  that  city.  The 


Educational  Museum  of  Cleveland  is  a  central 
working  depository  for  all  the  visual  materials 
provided  by  the  board  of  education.  Here 
these  materials  are  organized,  prepared,  serv¬ 
iced,  kept  up  to  date,  and  coordinated  with 
the  courses  of  study. 

School 

During  the  year  just  passed  the  Parental 
School  maintained  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  cared  for  725  children  committed 
to  its  care.  About  75  percent  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  their  neighborhood  schools  and  are 
making  good,  according  to  a  recent  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  that  city.  A 
study  of  the  history  of  the  children  who  have 
been  sent  to  this  school  discloses  the  fact  that 
more  than  90  percent  are  victims  of  bad  home 
environment.  This  neglect  the  school  tries  to 
overcome,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  for  a 
continuation  of  school  work  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  proper  social  attitude.  The  program 
provides  for  the  correction  of  health  defects, 
remedial  work  in  school  subjects,  and  by  the 
use  of  various  employments  the  building  up  of 
proper  habits  of  industry  and  ambition.  Ade¬ 
quate  library  provision  is  made,  and  in  the 
cottages  busy  work  and  games  of  all  kinds  are 
encouraged. 

Philadelphia  Srluiol  Survey 

A  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  begun  in  1936  under  the  direction  of 
George  A.  Works  of  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Chicago.  Dorr  E. 
Crosley,  formerly  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Education,  was  assistant  di¬ 
rector.  The  survey  was  organized  in  six  divi¬ 
sions  with  the  following  persons  in  charge: 
Elementary  education,  Francis  M.  Carver, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  E.  Duncan  Grizzell,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  finance  and  school  business,  LeRoy 
A.  King,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  educa¬ 
tional  research  and  results,  LeRoy  A.  King; 
central  administrative  organization,  Ralph  D. 
Owen,  Temple  University;  teacher  training, 
George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago.  A 
report  of  the  survey  was  recently  issued  in 
four  volumes:  I.  Summary  of  Findings  and 
Recommendations;  II.  Central  Administra¬ 
tive  Organization,  Finance  and  School  Busi¬ 
ness,  Educational  Research  and  Results;  III. 
Elementary  Education  and  Teacher  Training; 
IV.  Secondary  Education. 

Youth  Su rvevs 

At  least  166  surveys  of  American  youth 
have  been  made  on  a  national,  regional, 
State,  or  local  scale  in  the  past  6  years.  In 
a  publication  entitled  “Surveys  of  Youth” 
recently  issued  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  each  of  these  surveys  is  briefly  de- 
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scribed.  The  publication,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  fist  of  its  kind  to  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Office  of  Education,  gives  a 
consecutive  review  of  activities  in  finding 
facts  about  youth  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  The  author,  D.  L.  Harley,  says  in 
his  preface,  “The  extent  of  this  activity  may 
be  imperfectly  realized  by  many  who  have 
not  been  in  close  touch  with  it,  and  if  the 
present  publication  should  arouse  in  some 
communities  a  desire  to  emulate  others  by 
discovering  facts  about  their  own  youth  it 
will  have  done  a  good  service.” 

K\|M)Kiliou  II «‘l «2 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Public  Schools  recently 
held  an  exposition  for  the  public.  The  aim 
of  this  type  of  publicity  was  to  show  as 
completely  as  possible  the  great  variety  of 
work  being  done  in  the  city  schools.  The 
departments  of  child  accounting,  visual 
instruction,  cafeteria  service,  and  plant 
operation,  among  others,  presented  striking 
demonstrations  of  their  work. 

Honoring  Founder 

The  Beadle  Centennial,  celebrating  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison  Beadle,  first  president 
and  founder  of  the  South  Dakota  Education 
Association,  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  the  State,  will  be  observed  by 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  during  the  school 
year  1937-38.  In  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  United  States  Senate,  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring,  a 
statue  of  General  Beadle  will  be  placed  in 
Statuary  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  some¬ 
time  during  the  school  year.  At  the  exercises 
which  are  planned  for  the  reception  of  the 
statue,  the  chairman  of  the  Beadle  Centennial 
Committee  will  represent  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  in  presenting  the  statue. 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugh 
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Ln  Colleges 

Cam! -Grant  Colleges  Promote  Safety 

The  seriousness  of  the  traffic  problem  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  courses  in  a  number 
of  colleges  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  through 
driver  education  and  training.  With  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools 
making  plans  for  teaching  driving  and  traffic 
safety,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  teachers 
trained  to  teach  such  a  course.  Six  States 
are  now  requiring  a  driving  and  traffic  safety 
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course  of  all  high-school  students.  The 
American  Automobile  Association’s  manuals 
on  driving  are  frequently  used  as  a  text  for 
classroom  instruction.  Dual-control-driver¬ 
training  cars  are  provided  for  student  use 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  motorcar 
companies  and  the  American  Automobile 
Association. 

Courses  were  offered  the  past  summer  by 
the  following  land-grant  colleges:  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College 
Station,  Tex.;  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa.;  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.;  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Wash.;  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kv.;  and  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Md. 

National  Youth  Administration 

Last  year  $68,000,000  was  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  employment  of 
some  440,866  college  boys  and  girls  in  1,664 
colleges  who  needed  to  earn  a  part  of  their 
way  through  college.  This  year  (1937-38) 
the  appropriation  for  this  work  is  $40,000,000 
with  provision  for  an  additional  $10,000,000. 
The  number  of  colleges  participating  will  be 
almost  the  same,  but  the  number  of  students 
working  will  be  reduced  to  about  235,000. 
The  NYA  is  intended  primarily  to  give  part- 
time  jobs  to  needy  young  people  between  18 
and  25  years  of  age  who  are  unemployed  and 
out  of  school,  and  between  16  and  25  years  of 
age  for  those  who  are  unable  otherwise  to 
continue  in  school  or  college.  To  secure  this 
aid  a  college  student  must  apply  directly  to  the 
college,  satisfy  the  authorities  there  as  to  his 
need  of  such  assistance,  be  of  good  character, 
and  carry  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  regular 
program  of  studies.  Each  college,  however, 
has  a  definite  quota. 

A  ni  li  nqxiniW ric*  Measurements 

To  establish  uniform  standards  for  the  tex¬ 
tile  and  clothing  industry  so  children’s  gar¬ 
ments  can  be  made  to  fit  and  wear  better, 
some  100,000  typical  public-school  children 
in  8  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
to  be  measured  voluntarily  by  trained  workers 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  experts, 
both  men  and  women,  plan  to  take  36  measure¬ 
ments  on  each  child  between  the  ages  of  4 
and  1 4.  Measurements  tc  be  taken  vary 
from  ankle  to  neck  sizes.  The  Bureau  has 
enlisted  the  aid  of  numerous  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  located  in  Alabama,  California,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Iowa,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  Insti¬ 
tutions  cooperating  in  the  study  are:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama,  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  of 
the  University  of  California,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  State  College,  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  of  Texas  (College  Station),  and  Texas 
Technological  College. 


EG  o*  pit  a  I  Librnriiinsliip 

University  of  Minnesota’s  new  course, 
begun  during  the  spring  quarter  of  this  year, 
is  said  to  be  the  first  offered  in  hospital 
librarianship.  The  course  given  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  division  of  library  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  university,  the  Mayo  Foundation, 
the  Twin  Cities  hospitals,  and  the  State 
board  of  control,  is  directed  by  the  librarian 
of  the  St.  Paul  public  library. 

Fever  Therapy 

The  value  of  artificial  fever  as  a  weapon 
against  rheumatism,  arthritis,  venereal  dis¬ 
ease,  common  cold,  influenza,  heart  diseases, 
tuberculosis,  and  brain  disorders,  will  be 
studied  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh’s 
School  of  Medicine  under  a  grant  of  $50,000 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  A  3-year  program  of  research 
directed  by  the  university’s  department  of 
industrial  hygiene,  is  planned.  The  Westing- 
house  Co.  will  net  participate  in  the  research, 
but  will  make  the  results  available  to  medical 
authorities  as  a  contribution  to  public  health. 

Leadership 

Massachusetts  State  College  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  course  this  year  in  recreational 
leadership  including  studies  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  recreational  planning,  dramatic  pro¬ 
duction,  field  studies  in  natural  science,  and 
maintenance  and  service  considerations  in 
recreational  areas. 

Fellowftliijis  in  Psychology 

A  total  of  84  fellowships  in  psychology  have 
been  granted  to  students  selected  from  21 
different  institutions  by  the  National  Research 
Council.  Among  the  institutions  represented 
are  Harvard  with  15  scholars;  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  9;  University  of  Iowa,  9;  Columbia 
University,  8;  Cornell  University,  5;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  5;  Yale  University,  5; 
Clark  University,  4;  Ohio  State  University,  4; 
University  of  Illinois,  3;  and  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  3. 

ESeaSlh  Service 

The  dispensary  and  hospital  services  at 
University  of  Kansas  last  year  included  en¬ 
trance  examinations,  smallpox  vaccinations, 
typhoid  vaccinations,  X-ray  pictures  and 
treatments,  laboratory  procedures,  R.  O.  T.  C. 
examinations,  and  granting  of  excuses.  Al¬ 
most  86  percent  of  the  4,091  students  who  paid 
the  health  fee  registered  for  service  and  aver¬ 
aged  about  120  daily  calls  or  9  calls  per  stu¬ 
dent.  The  average  number  cf  hospital 
patients  each  day  was  20.6  with  an  average 
stay  of  4.1  days. 

College  Art 

The  College  Wing  of  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  Washington  has  been  reserved  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  art  works  of  college  stu¬ 
dents.  More  than  100  framed  oil  paintings 
by  student  artists  throughout  the  United 


States  are  on  display  in  the  new  Interior 
Building,  and  opportunity  is  given  to  compare 
schools  and  techniques  of  the  various  colleges. 

Fire  College 

Nearly  100  firemen  from  cities  of  Kansas 
recently  attended  the  annual  fire  college  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  The  program  included 
talks  by  chiefs  of  several  Kansas  departments 
and  demonstrations  in  the  proper  handling  of 
apparatus. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf 

★ 

In  Educational  Research 

Pu  |iil- All  j  list  iiirnt  Problem 

Do  changes  in  home  conditions  result  in 
changes  in  the  adjustment  of  pupils  in  school? 
Lester  A.  Kir  ken  dal  1  has  attempted  to  answer 
this  question  for  pupils  of  adolescent  age.  He 
did  this  by  observing  changes  from  one  year 
to  another  in  home  environment  as  measured 
by  the  Myers  Intra-Family  Questionnaire  and 
in  school  adjustment  by  the  Symonds  Adjust¬ 
ment  Questionnaire.  That  home  environ¬ 
ment  and  pupil  adjustment  are  related  has 
been  proved  by  previous  studies.  It  has  been 
concluded  by  many,  therefore,  that  poor  home 
conditions  cause  poor  adjustment  in  school. 
Kirkendall’s  investigation  throws  light  on  this 
causal  relationship.  The  rather  surprising 
conclusions  of  this  study,  which  we  will  not 
divulge  here,  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  problem  of  pupil  adjustment.  Kirken- 
dall’s  investigation  is  reported  as  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions 
to  Education,  No.  705. 

Student-Aid  Sillily 

An  inteiesting  study  of  student  aid  through 
loans  and  scholarships  in  a  graduate  school  cf 
education  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity)  has  been  made  by  Margaret  R. 
Smith.  The  composition  of  the  group  of 
students  receiving  aid  was  contrasted  with 
two  other  student  groups — a  group  to  whom 
aid  had  been  refused  and  a  group  who  had 
not  asked  for  loans.  The  values  received  in 
the  use  of  the  loans  were  also  analyzed. 
This  analysis  is  an  interesting  commentary 
on  the  struggle  for  a  higher  education. 
Further,  the  effect  of  the  rejection  of  the 
application  for  aid  was  analyzed.  This 
study  is  a  most  detailed  study  cf  this  aspect 
of  collegiate  education.  It  is  issued  as 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Education,  No.  704. 

Comprehensive  Review 

Oscar  K.  Buros  has  published  through 
Rutgers  University  the  bulletin  Educational, 
Psychological  and  Personality  Tests  of  1936, 
which  gives  not  only  a  list  of  tests  issued  in 
1936  in  different  fields,  but  also  references  to 
the  use  of  such  tests,  and  in  addition  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  all  books  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  testing  for  the  period  1933-36. 
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Controversial  Issue 


New  l  nited  States  Tourist  Bureau. 


The  extent  of  the  handicap  under  which 
children  of  parents  who  speak  some  other 
language  than  English  suffer  in  American 
schools  is  a  controversial  issue.  Research 
has  produced  contradictory  conclusions.  An 
added  research  on  this  question  is  that  of  A.  J. 
Mitchell  reported  in  the  Elementary  School 
Journal  in  September  1937.  Mitchell  finds 
that  Mexican  children  do  much  better  on  the 
Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale,  Primary  Ex¬ 
amination,  when  it  is  given  in  Spanish  than 
when  given  in  English.  Conclusions  from 
any  one  of  the  studies  made  so  far  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  cover  the  situation,  it  seems  to  the 
writer.  Everyone  will  agree  that  a  pupil 
with  no  knowledge  of  English  is  severely 
handicapped  in  an  American  school.  But 
the  handicap  arising  from  different  degrees  of 
know  ledge  of  English  upon  achievement  seems 
not  to  have  been  conclusively  established. 
A  comprehensive  experiment  covering  all 
phases  of  bilingualism  is  needed  before  any 
final  word  can  be  given. 

Heading  llrniliarss 

Elizabeth  L.  Woods  and  her  staff  in  the 
psychology  division  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools  have  made  a  report  of  a  series  of  in¬ 
vestigations  carried  on  since  1928  in  regard 
to  the  readiness  of  children  to  learn  to  read 
and  carry  on  the  other  activities  representing 
the  first  grade  level.  These  research  studies 
have  been  carried  on  under  field  conditions, 
and  the  conclusions  reached  may  therefore  be 
all  the  better  accepted  as  practical.  Two 
goals  have  directed  the  direction  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations.  These  are:  (1)  To  evaluate  the 
criteria  existing  for  the  placement  of  B  1 
(entering  first  grade)  pupils.  These  criteria 
are  of  two  types:  (a)  teachers’  judgments, 
and  (b)  standardized  test  results.  (2)  To 
determine  to  what  extent  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  with  regard  to  reading  readi¬ 
ness  is  actually  functioning  throughout  our 
schools. 

The  investigations  were  principally  of  two 
types:  (a)  experimental,  and  (b)  statistical. 
This  report  is  made  in  the  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  for  September  1937. 

David  Segel 

★ 

In  Other 

Government  Agencies 

National  Park  Service 

To  coordinate  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  48  States  in  public  education 
concerning  scenic,  health,  historical,  and  rec¬ 
reational  opportunities  of  their  respective 
areas,  a  tourist  information  bureau  to  be 
knowm  as  the  United  States  Tourist  Bureau 
(see  illustration)  has  been  established  at  45 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Nelson  A.  Loomis,  associate  recrea¬ 
tional  planner  of  the  National  Park  Service. 


The  bureau  will  function  as  a  clearing 
house  for  travel  information  of  every  authen¬ 
ticated  type  supplied  by  governmental,  State, 
and  legitimate  private  agencies,  and  w'ill  keep 
current  on  all  facts  relating  to  travel  and  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  Honorable  James  W.  Gerard,  former  am¬ 
bassador  to  Germany,  was  recently  appointed 
collaborator  of  the  National  Park  Service  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes. 

Office  of  Indian  Affair** 

In  answrer  to  a  query  as  to  why  she  entered 
the  Indian  Service,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
Indian  schools  replied:  “I  was  born  in  the 
Indian  Service;  my  father  wras  a  superintend¬ 
ent.  .  .  .  Of  course  I  like  it,  it’s  got  me 
like  all  the  rest  now.  You  see  wdiat  it  is  like, 
though — dealing  out  relief,  making  mattresses 
and  stuffing  them,  and  today  tanning  buckskin 
w'ith  the  women’s  club.  I  was  sacking  rations 
last  night,  and  do  you  knowq  this  time  the 
coffee  came  in  beans  instead  of  being  ground 
up,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  grinder  wdthin  40 
miles.  .  .  .  I  would  have  just  about  enough 
to  do  if  I  didn’t  have  to  go  over  to  the  school- 
house  and  teach  every  day.  But  w'ho  would 
want  to  do  nothing  but  teach  in  one  school¬ 
room?  I  know  that  lots  of  the  outside  work 
I  do  is  really  teaching,  too.” 

National  Yocilli  Adminiwf raf ion 

Federal  assistance  to  needy  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students  will  be  curtailed  by  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  this  year  because  of  general 
reductions  in  total  relief  appropriations, 
according  to  a  recent  announcement  by  Aubrey 
Williams,  executive  director.  Allotments  to 
the  States  under  the  student-aid  program  w  ill 
not  exceed  $20,000,000,  and  student  employ¬ 
ment  quotas  will  not  go  above  220,000. 
Quotas  for  States  are  based  on  average  month¬ 
ly  payments  of  $6  for  students  in  secondary 
schools  and  $15  for  those  in  colleges  and 
universities. 


No  special  allotments  for  graduate  aid  will 
be  made  during  the  current  year,  but  quotas 
for  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  will  be 
based  on  8  percent  of  the  combined  enrollment 
of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  at  a 
•$15  average  monthly  wage. 

A  special  fund  of  $70,000  has  been  set  aside 
again  this  year  for  the  assistance  of  Negro 
graduate  students  in  those  States  which  do  not 
offer  advanced  courses  for  Negroes. 

Regular  school  aid  allotments  to  11  Mid¬ 
western  States  affected  by  the  drought  w'ere 
augmented  by  a  total  of  $311,550.  The 
drought  also  caused  special  allotments  of  col¬ 
lege  aid  funds  to  be  made  in  16  States,  the 
total  of  which  is  now  estimated  at  $211,275. 

Young  people  desiring  assistance  under  the 
Student  Aid  Program  are  advised  by  the 
NYA  Director  to  apply  to  the  head  of  the 
institution  they  wish  to  attend. 

Margaret  F.  Ryan 

★  ★  ★ 

Classes  for  Women 

New  evidence  of  the  interest  of  women 
throughout  the  country  in  adult  education 
classes  in  homemaking  subjects  is  received  by 
the  Office  of  Education  from  time  to  time. 

From  Kansas  comes  the  report  that  8,143 
persons  wrere  enrolled  in  parent  education  and 
home  economics  classes  in  that  State  last 
year.  Classes  were  held  in  64  centers.  Four 
itinerant  teachers  devoted  their  entire  time 
to  these  classes,  and  local  teachers  conducted 
classes  in  24  centers.  Training  for  lay 
leadership  of  study  groups  w'as  given  in  seven 
centers  by  Rose  Cologne,  field  worker  in 
parent  education.  Highest  enrollment  was 
recorded  in  parent  education  classes.  Sub¬ 
jects  studied  included  nutrition,  consumer 
education,  house  furnishing,  home  entertaining, 
selection  and  construction  of  clothing,  care  of 
the  sick,  and  home  management. 
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Some  CURRENT  PURLIC 
OFFICE  OF  EIM  < 


of  the 


BULLETINS 

1937 

No.  Title  Price 

1 .  Educational  Directory,  1937,  Parts 

I,  III,  and  IV  still  available,  each.  $0.  10 


2.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education, 
1934-36: 

Chapter  II.  Trends  in  Secondary 

Education _  ■  10 

Chapter  V.  Review  of  Conditions 
and  Developments  in  Educat  ion  in 
Rural  and  Other  Sparsely  Settled 

Areas _  ■  10 

(The  other  chapters  are  either  in 
press  or  in  preparation  by  the 
authors.) 

3.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets _  .  10 

4.  Conservation  in  the  Education 

Program _  .  10 

5.  Insurance  and  Annuity  Plans  for 

College  Staffs _  .  10 

6.  Bibliography  of  Research  Studies 

in  Education,  1935-36.  _  .30 

7.  Student  Health  Services  in  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  Higher  Education _  .  10 


BULLETINS 

1936 

2.  Young  Children  in  European 


Countries _  .15 

3.  Junior  Colleges _  .  15 

4.  State  Provisions  for  Equalizing 

the  Cost  of  Public  Education _  .  10 

5.  Bibliography  of  Research  Studies 

in  Education,  1934-35 _  .  25 

6.  Safeguarding  Democracy  Through 

Adult  Civic  Education _  .  05 

7.  Instruction  in  Hygiene  in  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education _  .  10 

8.  Graduate  Work  in  Engineering 
in  Universities  and  Colleges  in 

the  United  States _  .  15 

9.  Testing  Practices  of  High-School 

Teachers _  .  10 

10.  Scholarships  and  Fellowships _  .  15 

11.  A  Guide  to  Curriculum  Adj  ust- 

ment  for  Mentally  Retarded 
Children _  .  20 

12.  Public  Education  in  Alaska _  .  10 

13.  The  Deaf  and  the  Hard-of-Hear- 

ing  in  the  Occupational  World _  .  15 
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BULLETINS 

1936 — continued 


No.  Title  Price 

14.  Poland’s  Institutions  of  Higher 

Education _ _  $0.25 

15.  Authority  of  State  Executives 

Over  Higher  Education _  .  10 

16.  A  Step  Forward  for  Adult  Civic 

Education _  .  10 

17.  William  Torrey  Harris — The  Com¬ 

memoration  of  the  One-Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  his  Birth _  .15 

18.  Youth: 

I.  How  Communities  Can  Help  .  10 

II.  Leisure  for  Living _  .  15 

III.  Education  for  Those  Out  of 

School _ _  .  10 

IV.  Vocational  Guidance  for 

Those  Out  of  School.  _  .10 

V.  Finding  Jobs _  .  10 

VI.  Community  Surveys _  .  15 

19.  Functional  Planning  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Buildings _  .  25 


PAMPH  LETS 

70.  Per-Capita  Costs  in  City  |School 

Systems,  1935-36 _  .  10 

71.  An  Annotated  Bibliography  on 
the  Education  and  Psychology  of 


Exceptional  Children _  .  10 

72.  Status  of  Rural  School  Super¬ 
vision  in  the  United  States,  1935- 

36 _  .  10 

73.  Subject  Registration  in  Private 

High  Schools  and  Academies, 
1932-33. _ .  10 

74.  Crucial  Issues  in  Education _  .  05 

75.  Safety  and  Health  of  the  School 

Child — A  self-survey  of  school 
conditions  and  activities _  .  10 


LEAFLETS 

*Vo.  Title  Price 

34.  State  Library  Agencies  as  Sources 

of  Pictorial  Material  for  Social 
Studies - -  -  _  $0.  05 

35.  Essentials  in  Home  and  School 

Cooperation _  .  05 

36.  Educational  Law:  Selected  Ref¬ 
erences _  .05 

37.  Physique  of  School  Children _  .  05 

38.  Instruction  in  the  Effects  of  Alco¬ 
hol  and  Tobacco _  .  05 


VO  CAT  I  ON  A  L  ED  l  CAT  I  ( >N 
BULLETINS 

183.  Business  Problems  in  Farming — 

Suggestions  to  teachers  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  for  use  in  con¬ 
ducting  agricultural  evening 
classes _  .  10 

184.  Procedure  for  Survey  of  a  State 
Program  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation — A  manual  of  procedure 
for  assembling  and  interpreting 
data  on  the  factors  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  a  State  rehabilitation 


program _  .  10 

185.  Aviation  in  the  Public  Schools _  .  15 
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Observations  on  a  Visit  to  European  Universities 

Higher  Education  and  Nationalism 

O 

by  Frederick  J.  Kelly,  Chief ,  Division  of  Higher  Education 


jl  I  left  the  hotel  and  strolled  along 

the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva.  It  was 
nearly  half  a  mile  to  Palais  Wilson 
where  the  conference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  Education  was  to  be  held. 
I  soon  found  myself  standing  before  the  stone 
fence  in  front  of  the  none  too  imposing  struc¬ 
ture.  A  tablet  placed  in  a  panel  of  that  fence 
is  inscribed:  “A  la  Memoire  de  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son,  President  des  Etats  Unis,  Fondateur  de 
la  Societe  des  Nations.”  My  heart  swelled 
with  pride  to  recall  that  the  building  where 
the  League  of  Nations  was  housed  during  its 
early  struggling  years  had  been  renamed 
Palais  Wilson  in  honor  of  my  distinguished 
countryman. 

Once  inside  the  building  I  was  ushered  into 
the  conference  room  where  tables  forming  a 
large  “U”  were  arranged  to  accommodate 
about  50  delegates.  Here  was  the  room 
which  the  Council  of  the  League  occupied  for 
years,  now  assigned  to  the  International  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  for  conferences.  I  was 
presently  told  that  the  much  more  spacious 
room  which  had  been  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  had  also  been  assigned 
to  the  International  Bureau  of  Education  to 
house  exhibits  of  such  educational  materials 
from  member  countries  as  bear  most  directly 
upon  the  work  done  in  the  schools  to  increase 
international  understanding  and  good  will. 

Education  Moved  In 

When  the  League  of  Nations  moved  into 
its  palatial  new  buildings  a  mile  away,  edu¬ 
cation  moved  into  the  abandoned  quarters. 
Perhaps  education  can  consolidate  the  posi¬ 
tions  gained  by  League  actions  and  maybe  it 
can  prepare  an  easier  pathway  for  the  new 
steps  which  the  League  or  something  ljke  it  is 
destined  to  take.  Perhaps  education  can 
play  the  same  role  in  the  development  of 
peaceful  international  relationships  that  it 
plays  in  developing  strong  foundations  for  the 
governments  of  the  separate  nations  composing 
the  League. 

The  conference  of  the  International  Bureau 
was  presently  called  to  order.  A  neat  placard 
on  the  table  designated  the  place  of  each 
country.  A  generous  supply  of  materials  was 
provided  for  each  delegate.  We  found  our 
places  and  introduced  ourselves  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  Since  I  was  a  delegate  from  the  “Etats 
Unis,”  the  neighbors  on  mv  left  were  “Estonie” 
and  “Espagne”  and  on  my  right  “Finlande” 
and  France.  In  the  4  days  to  follow,  I  was  to 
learn  what  fine  delegates  these  countries  sent, 
even  if  a  generous  use  of  sign  language  was 
required  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  them. 


Delegates  lo  Conference  of  International  Bureau  of  Education,  at  Geneva. 


With  only  a  little  time  devoted  to  the  wel¬ 
coming  and  “keys  to  the  city”  preliminaries 
the  business  of  hearing  and  discussing  reports 
of  educational  progress  for  1936-37  in  country 
after  country  was  begun. 

Measures  and  Decrees 

“Allemagne”  was  the  first  country  called 
upon.  As  Doctor  Grafer  representing  the 
Government  at  Berlin  made  his  way  to  the 
speaker’s  table,  copies  of  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  report  were  laid  before  us.  Thus, 
I  was  spared  the  embarrassing  necessity  of 
guessing  at  what  he  said.  This  is  the  way  his 
report  began: 

“Of  the  measures  and  decrees  promulgated 
during  the  period  under  report  .  . 

I  could  hardly  go  beyond  that  first  line. 
My  mind  was  gripped  at  once  by  the  concept 
of  education  by  governmentally  promulgated 
measures  and  decrees!  I  could  hardly  give 
attention  to  what  those  measures  and  decrees 
were  for  thinking  of  the  fact  that  “educational 
progress”  was  to  be  reported  in  terms  of 
“decrees” ! 

Space  will  not  permit  going  into  the  question 
of  the  far-reaching  nature  of  the  changes 
wrought  by  these  decrees  such  as  the  “funda¬ 
mental  decree  of  the  Reichsminister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  issued  on  April  20,  1936,  which  made 
English  the  first  and  main  foreign  language.” 
These  changes  are  varied  and  sweeping  and 
can  be  read  in  the  yearbook  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  International  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Palais  Wilson,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
This  article  must  be  confined  to  the  thoughts 
engendered  in  my  mind  by  the  idea  of  running 
schools  by  decree. 


If  Germany’s  delegate  had  been  the  only 
one  at  the  conference  to  report  “educational 
progress”  in  terms  almost  wholly  of  changes 
wrought  by  the  ministry  of  education,  I  should 
probably  have  recovered  from  the  shock 
promptly.  But  as  one  country  after  another 
reported,  I  came  to  realize  that  my  report 
would  be  almost  unique  in  that  I  was  going  to 
tell  of  progress  being  made  by  schools  on  their 
own  local  initiative  or  on  the  initiative  of  the 
States.  No  central  office  exists  in  the  United 
States  with  authority  to  decree  what  shall  be 
done  in  schools.  But  in  most  of  the  other 
countries  represented  at  the  conference,  the 
authority  to  run  the  schools  resides  in  the 
ministry  of  education  just  as  the  authority  to 
run  the  army  resides  in  the  war  department. 

To  be  sure,  the  comparison  should  be  made 
not  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
but  between  Germany  (or  almost  any  other 
European  country  save  England)  and  any  one 
of  our  48  States.  But  even  when  the  com¬ 
parison  is  thus  made  with,  say,  New  York  or 
Kansas,  there  is  a  striking  difference.  Edu¬ 
cation  in  a  given  State  of  the  United  States  is 
not  thought  to  be  chiefly  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  department  of  education.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  concern  of  the  local  communities, 
with  the  aid  and  systematization  of  the  State 
department.  City  superintendents  and  prin¬ 
cipals  of  high  schools  do  not  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  engaged  in  carrying  out  orders  of  the 
State  department.  Improvements  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  community  are  their  responsibility 
and  the  responsibility  of  their  teachers  and 
patrons.  On  the  other  hand,  in  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  judging  by  the  reports  made 
by  the  respresentatives  of  their  ministries  of 
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education,  the  center  of  responsibility  for 
educational  policies  and  practices  is  the  min¬ 
ister  of  education.  Local  educational  officials 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  administering  the 
schools  in  conformity  with  the  “measures  and 
decrees”  promulgated  by  the  minister  rather 
than  with  studying  their  local  situations  and 
making  appropriate  adjustments. 

Paris  Conference 

Immediately  following  the  Geneva  confer¬ 
ence,  I  was  a  delegate  to  a  conference  in  Paris 
of  directors  of  higher  education  in  ministries 
of  education  and  invited  university  repre¬ 
sentatives.  My  impression  was  again  borne 
out  that  even  in  higher  education  the  directing 
authority  resides  in  the  central  government 
in  most  countries. 

While  the  extent  of  this  centralized  control 
differs  among  European  countries  just  as  the 
extent  of  local  control  differs  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  of  the  United  States,  the  difference 
in  the  relationship  of  education  to  nationalism 
between  the  United  States  and  most  European 
countries  is  both  fundamental  and  wade.  It 
is  that  relationship  which  is  worthy  of  more 
careful  consideration  by  Americans  than  is 
generally  given  to  it. 

Education  in  this  country  is  a  function  of 
the  several  States  as  distinct  from  the  Federal 
Government.  There  are,  nevertheless,  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  education  which  concern  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  rather  than  the  separate 
States.  For  example,  the  neglect  of  adequate 
education  respecting  conservation  may  affect 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  more  than  it  affects  any 
one  State.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
scores  of  social,  economic,  and  political  issues. 
If  democracy  as  a  way  of  life  is  threatened  by 
the  spread  of  dictatorship,  it  is  a  concern  of 
the  Federal  Government  perhaps  even  more 
than  it  is  a  concern  of  the  separate  States. 

Reenforcing  the  Foundation 

What  recourse  is  open  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  education  to  reenforce  its 
foundations  of  popular  government? 


Two  procedures  have  been  used  in  the  past: 

(1)  By  the  ordinances  of  1785  and  1787  grants 
of  public  lands  were  made  to  the  States  perma¬ 
nently  to  endow  schools.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  stated  its  position  clearly  in  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  one  paragraph  of  which  reads: 

“It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the 
authority  aforesaid  that  the  following  articles 
shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact 
(italics  mine)  between  the  Original  Thirteen 
States  and  the  people  and  the  States  in  said 
territory  and  forever  remain  unalterable  unless 
by  common  consent.  To  wit:  Article  1,  .  .  ., 
Article  2,  .  .  .,  Article  3,  that  religion,  mo¬ 
rality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for¬ 
ever  be  encouraged.” 

Here  then  was  the  Government’s  position. 
Wc  eannot  have  good  government  without 
good  schools.  We  will  give  the  States  endow¬ 
ments  for  schools  as  a  part  of  a  “compact.” 
Their  side  of  the  compact  is  to  provide  that 
knowledge  necessary  to  good  government. 

By  the  clearest  possible  implication  the 
Government  reserves  the  right  to  indicate 
when  in  its  opinion  any  State  is  not  providing 
that  knowledge  necessary  to  good  govern¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  it  no  doubt  has  the  right  to 
go  further  than  to  indicate  its  opinion.  It 
can  do  something  about  it  as  is  shown  by  the 
second  procedure  here  indicated. 

(2)  In  addition  to  expressing  its  opinion 
about  the  inadequacies  of  the  education  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  several  States,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  take  steps  to  correct  the  de¬ 
ficiency.  In  1862,  after  years  of  debate,  the 
Congress  passed  the  Morrill  Act  establishing  a 
system  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  in  the  several  States.  This  act  was  in 
protest  against  the  practice,  followed  by  the 
States,  of  maintaining  colleges  concerned  too 
exclusively  with  the  education  needed  by  the 
professional  and  leisure  classes.  Education 
was  not  being  provided  suitable  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  “industrial  classes.”  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  basis  of  national  progress,  was  not 
being  adequately  fostered  by  education.  The 


Federal  appropriations  to  these  land-grant 
colleges  are  now  (or  shortly  will  become)  in 
excess  of  834,000,000  annually. 

But  even  with  this  stimulus  to  education  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  the 
States  still  did  not  incorporate  suitable  educa¬ 
tion  of  less  than  college  grade  for  people  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  factories.  Therefore,  nearly 
60  years  after  the  Morrill  Act,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  setting  up  a 
plan  of  cooperation  with  the  States  for  main¬ 
taining  vocational  education  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  country.  The  last  congress  in 
accordance  with  the  previously  adopted 
George-Deen  Act  made  appropriations  which 
add  above  $14,000,000  per  year  to  the  sums 
available  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Fundamental  Question 

By  these  two  procedures,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  demonstrated  that  it  may  take 
such  steps  as  will  assure  the  sort  of  education 
which  national  welfare  demands.  How  far  it 
should  go  in  this  direction  is  a  question 
fundamental  in  nature.  To  study  the  whole 
question  of  Federal  relations  to  education, 
President  Roosevelt  about  16  months  ago 
appointed  a  distinguished  committee.  This 
committee  is  planning  to  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  by  January  1,  1938. 

At  this  stage  no  one  can  be  sure  what  will 
emerge  as  the  result  of  the  present  deliberations 
concerning  the  relation  of  education  to  na¬ 
tionalism.  One  observation  seems  justified. 
Unless  there  can  be  found  ways  of  assuring 
the  voluntary  adoption  by  the  States  and  local 
school  authorities  of  those  measures  regarded  by 
the  Nation  as  “necessary  to  good  government,” 
the  Federal  Government  will  undoubtedly  in¬ 
crease  its  influence  in  the  field  of  education. 

Autocratic  governments  move  quickly  and 
make  full  use  of  their  educational  forces  to 
develop  a  supporting  public  opinion.  Educa¬ 
tional  “reforms”  are  instituted  without  delay 
and  reach  almost  all  the  children  (and  many 
adults)  throughout  the  country. 

Such  a  procedure  is  obnoxious  to  every  true 
American.  Better  to  have  slower  progress 
under  the  democratic  method.  But  how 
slow?  Or  putting  it  in  other  words,  is  there 
some  way  to  speed  up  action  and  yet  retain 
the  democratic  process?  Even  in  the  case  of 
policies  with  which  everyone  agrees — such, 
for  example,  as  the  seven  cardinal  objectives 
of  secondary  education — is  there  some  way 
to  secure  their  incorporation  into  practice 
without  waiting  almost  interminably?  In 
autocratic  countries  the  minister  of  education 
issues  an  edict  or  a  decree  and  health  instruc¬ 
tion  begins  at  once.  In  this  country,  a 
competent  commission  puts  health  as  the  first 
objective  of  secondary  education.  The  Office 
of  Education  publishes  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  education  leaders  of  the  coun¬ 
try  take  cognizance  of  the  arguments  made. 
All  agree  that  the  recommendations  are 
sound  and  that  health  education  should  be 
stressed.  But  what  happens?  A  little. 
Twenty  years  later  schools  in  a  vast  number 
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of  places  have  made  only  insignificant  changes, 
if  any,  with  respect  to  health  instruction. 

Is  such  slowness  inevitable  as  long  as  the 
democratic  way  of  life  prevails?  If  so, 
democracy  suffers  a  great  handicap  in  its 
competition  with  autocracy.  In  my  opinion 
such  slowness  is  not  inevitable.  Democracy 
needs  to  build  up  more  adecjuate  machinery 
to  speed  up  the  voluntary  incorporation  into 
practice  of  accepted  policies.  Writing  splen¬ 
didly  rhetorical  reports  and  letting  them  then 
gather  dust  on  library  shelves  is  not  the  way 
which  the  welfare  of  democracy  demands.  A 
set-up  adequate  to  assure  educational  action 
by  the  democratic  process  is  needed.  Not 
centralized  government  authority  in  matters 
of  education,  but  machinery  to  wield  Nation- 

•  IK  A  l»  I  »  a  ft  t/ 

Two  ><■»  Films 

A  new  motion-picture  film  “Rollin’  down  to 
Mexico”  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
colleges,  women’s  clubs,  and  other  study 
groups.  This  one  is  of  a  series  of  sound 
pictures  about  the  cities,  countries,  and  com¬ 
modities  of  Latin  America  recently  added  to 
the  motion-picture  library  of  the  Union  as  a 
part  of  its  educational  activity.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write  the  Section  of  Motion  Pictures 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Realizing  that  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
nursing  profession,  is  interested  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  nurses,  the  division  of  visual  experiment 
of  the  Harmon  Foundation,  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  Hospital  School  of  Nurs¬ 
ing,  has  prepared  a  2-reel,  16-millimeter  silent 
film,  “Nurses  in  the  Making.”  The  film  is 
accompanied  by  suggestions  for  use  which 
include  reading  lists  on  nursing  and  nursing 
education.  A  list  of  phonograph  records 
which  will  furnish  appropriate  music  for  the 
showing  is  also  supplied.  The  picture  should 
be  of  interest  to  club  program  committees, 
school  assemblies  and  education  association 
meetings.  It  will  be  particularly  useful  in 


wide  influence  in  behalf  of  educational  prog¬ 
ress. 

Now  that  America  no  longer  has  the  great 
untapped  resources  beyond  her  frontiers  upon 
which  to  draw,  she  is  having  to  meet,  for  the 
first  time,  competition  with  older  countries  on 
a  more  nearly  equal  footing  in  that  respect. 
The  real  test  of  our  democracy  is  before  us. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting 
our  statesmen  in  that  test  is  how  to  speed  up 
change  in  those  aspects  of  our  life  such  as 
education  which  lack  the  stimulus  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  motive.  Must  there  be  more  central¬ 
ized  authority  or  will  we  be  ingenious  enough 
to  find  adequate  devices  to  accomplish  change 
voluntarily  and  thus  reserve  the  maximum  of 
liberty? 

S  (  IK  i:  i:  \ 

vocational  guidance  work.  Available  for 

rental  from  the  Harmon  Foundation,  140 
Nassau  Street,  New  \rork,  N.  Y. 

It. -i<l in  l.isleiiiiig  Onlnrs 

The  Mountain  Radio  Listening  Center 
System  sponsored  by  the  University  of 

Kentucky  is  fully  described  in  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  12-page  illustrated  booklet.  Copies  may  be 
secured  without  charge  from  Elmer  G.  Sulzer, 
director,  publicity  bureau,  University  of 

Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kv. 

ltro.-i<l<-.-isi s  on  l.il cral n r«* 

During  1937-38  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  is  cooperating  with  the 
American  School  of  the  Air  in  producing  a 
series  of  13  broadcasts  on  “Aspects  of  American 
Literature.”  The  programs  may  be  heard 
each  Tuesday  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  from  2:30  to  3  p.  m.  E.  S.  T. 

Short-Wave  ltroarfeasts 

America’s  bid  for  supremacy  in  the  highly 
competitive  field  of  international  short-wave 
radio  broadcasting  was  strengthened  during 
the  month  of  September  by  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  National 


Broadcasting  Co.’s  schedule  of  special  pro¬ 
grams  expressly  designed  for  foreign  countries. 
Thirteen  different  countries  in  Europe,  South 
America,  and  Central  America  are  now  tuning 
in  their  radio  sets  to  these  cultural  programs 
and  entertainment. 

THcvisiiui 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System’s  new 
television  transmitter,  which  took  some  50 
technicians  more  than  9  months  to  build,  is 
being  given  its  first  power  tests  at  the  Camden, 
N.  J.,  manufacturing  plant. 

About  the  first  of  the  year,  when  all  “bugs” 
have  been  eliminated,  the  transmitter  is  to  be 
shipped  to  New  York  for  installation  on  the 
seventy-third  and  seventy-fourth  floors  of  the 
Chrysler  Building.  There  it  will  provide 
television  programs  from  the  nearby  Grand 
Central  Station  studios  now  being  built  by 
Columbia.  These  programs  may  be  picked 
up  within  a  radius  of  approximately  40  miles 
over  a  total  area  of  about  4,800  square  miles 
of  thickly  populated  territory. 

S<‘4*on<l  Itailin  Conference 

The  Second  National  Conference  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Broadcasting  was  held  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  in  Chicago,  November  29,  30,  and  De¬ 
cember  1.  The  discussions  were  of  interest 
to  both  producers  and  consumers  of  educa¬ 
tional  radio  programs. 

Community  Film  Work 

Sarah  McLean  Mullen,  coordinator  of  visual 
aid  and  teacher  of  English  and  motion-picture 
appreciation  at  Lincoln  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  has  written  a  stimulating  account  of 
how  to  make  community  film  work  effective. 
The  article,  entitled  “A  Social  Force”,  appears 
in  the  October  issue  of  The  California  Parent- 
Teacher. 

For  Aniilf onr  Leaders 

Amateur  groups  interested  in  radio  broad¬ 
casting  will  find  helpful  suggestions  in  a  hand¬ 
book  called  “Radio  Script  Duplication”, 
prepared  by  the  Radio  Workshop  of  Ohio  State 
University.  The  booklet  presupposes  no  great 
knowledge  of  radio  and  its  techniques.  It 
contains  numerous  examples  of  continuity  and 
script  pages,  and  of  various  processes  of 
duplication;  gives  advice  on  type,  paper,  and 
colors;  and  tells  how  to  time  production.  The 
booklet  will  be  sent  to  interested  leaders  of 
amateur  groups  on  receipt  of  10  cents  to 
cover  mailing  costs.  Address  requests  to  the 
Radio  Workshop,  Ohio  State  University. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Kadiii  <  alciulnr 

A  radio  calendar  which  lists  sustaining 
educational  programs  to  be  presented  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  is  sent  free  upon  request.  Address, 
The  American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gordon  Studebaker 
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New  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Safety  Hilm-aiion 

Industrial  Safety  Education  in  Schools,  by 
Paul  L.  Cressman,  John  A.  McCarthy, 
L.  G.  Stier,  Willis  A.  Sutton,  Albert  W.  Whit¬ 
ney.  New  York,  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  [1937J  48  ]).  (School  health 

monograph  no.  10.)  Free  to  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers. 

Discusses  the  basic  principles  and  practices  of  effective 
safety  education  in  school  shops. 

Youth  at  the  Wheel,  a  reference  book  on 
safe  driving,  by  John  J.  Floherty.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1937.  154  p. 

illus.  $1.75. 

Intended  primarily  for  readers  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18,  but  contains  much  information  useful  to  the  adult  driver. 

Ailult  Hilitfiilioii 

Capitalizing  Intelligence,  eight  essays  on 
adult  education,  Warren  C.  Seyfert,  editor. 
Cambridge,  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
Harvard  University,  1937.  141  p.  75  cents. 

Contents:  Living  on  an  adult  level,  by  Lyman  Bryson; 
Getting  ready  for  social  change,  by  Eduard  C.  Lindeman; 
The  education  of  leaders  for  an  adult  world,  by  Harold 
Benjamin;  The  worker  accepts  responsibility  for  education, 
by  Eleanor  G.  Coit;  An  experiment  in  disciplined  freedom, 
by  Harry  A.  Overstreet;  Bring  back  the  Town  Meeting,  by 
George  V.  Denny,  Jr.;  Capitalizing  intelligence,  by  Kirtley 
F.  Mather. 

How  Adults  Read,  by  Guy  Thomas  Bus- 
well.  Chicago,  Ill.,  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  1937.  158  p.  (Supplementary  Edu¬ 
cational  Monographs,  no.  45)  $1.50. 

A  report  on  the  individual  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 
reading  process  for  one  thousand  adults  and  on  remedial 
experiments. 

Ktlm-itfioiial  G‘nt«‘nniiils 

The  Kindergarten  Centennial,  1837-1937. 
Prepared  by  The  A.  C.  E.  Kindergarten 
Centennial  Committee,  Edna  Dean  Baker, 
Chairman.  Washington,  D.  C.,  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Childhood  Education,  1937.  24  p. 

15  cents. 

A  brief  historical  outline  of  early  childhood  education. 

Horace  Mann  Centennial,  1837-1937.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  suitable  commemoration  by  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  board 
of  education  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Horace  Mann  as  its  first  secretary. 
Boston,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  1937.  202  p.  illus. 

Contains  material  appropriate  for  programs  for  the  Horace 
Mann  Centennial. 

Slii'Inif  Activities 

How  to  Organize  a  Student  Activities  Fund 
for  the  Supervision  of  Student  Finances,  by 


Charlotte  M.  Schaedel.  9  p.  Mimeog.  50 
cents.  (From  the  author,  Peterborough  High 
School,  Peterborough,  N.  H.) 

Written  especially  for  headmasters  and  others  who  have  to 
account  for  money  raised  and  expended  by  students. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities,  Revised  Ed., 
by  Harry  C.  McKown.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1937.  734  p.  illus.  $3.25. 

Discusses  newer  activities,  emphases,  and  procedures,  and 
suggests  improved  methods  of  organizing  the  older  activities. 

(irapliic  Statistics 

How  to  Use  Pictorial  Statistics,  by  Rudolf 
Modley  .  .  .  with  one  chapter  on  Symbols 
by  Franz  C.  Hess.  New  York,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1937.  170  p.  illus.  $3. 

Outlines  the  laws  and  methods  of  pictographs;  over  75 
charts  provide  examples  of  the  various  uses  of  pictorial 
statistics.  Contains  a  chapter  on  Pictorial  Statistics  in 
School. 

Conservation 

Water,  its  Conservation  and  Use,  by 
Stanley  W.  Morse.  Sacramento,  Calif.,  State 
Department  of  Education,  1937.  38  p. 

(Science  Guide  for  Elementary  Schools,  vol. 
3,  no.  8.)  15  cents. 

Emphasizes  the  use  and  handling  of  water  for  human 
consumption. 

l<or  School  B.ihrnricw 

In  Little  America  with  Byrd,  based  upon 
experiences  of  the  56  men  of  the  Second 
Antarctic  Expedition,  by  Joe  Hill,  Jr.,  of  the 
Ice  Party  and  Ola  Davis  Hill,  his  mother, 
with  foreword  by  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E. 
Byrd  .  .  .  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1937.  264  p. 

illus.  $1. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  expedition,  related  by  the 
youngest  member  of  the  party,  who  was  just  20  years  old 
when  he  went  to  Little  America. 

Plutarch’s  Lives,  Shortened  and  Simplified, 
by  Grace  Voris  Curl.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  1937.  376  p.  96  cents. 

Selections  include:  (1)  the  more  familiar  names  in  history; 
(2)  stories  that  furnished  plots  for  Shakespeare;  (3)  the 
biographies  most  interesting  in  themselves. 

Our  Country  from  the  Air,  by  Edna  E. 
Eisen.  Chicago,  Wheeler  Publishing  Co., 
1937.  212  p.  illus.  $1.20. 

Every  left-hand  page  of  this  supplementary  geography  is 
a  full-page  aerial  view  (7 Vi  x  9k:  inches)  correlated  with 
informative  text.  Guide  statements  also  direct  the  pupils’ 
attention  to  the  most  significant  details  of  the  pictures. 

Susan  O.  Futterer 

★ 

Recent  Theses 

A  list  of  the  most  recently  received  doctors’ 
and  masters’  theses  in  education,  which  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  library  of  the  Office  of 
Education  on  interlibrarv  loan: 


Allen,  CECiL  H.  Legal  principles  governing  practice 
teaching  in  state  teachers  colleges,  normal  schools,  and 
public  schools.  Doctor’s,  1936.  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  LTniversity.  160  p. 

Arsenian,  Seth.  Bilingualism  and  mental  development: 
a  study  of  the  intelligence  and  the  social  background  of 
bilingual  children  in  New  York  City.  Doctor’s,  1937. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  164  p. 

Di  Napoli,  Peter  J.  Homework  in  the  New  York  City 
elementary  schools.  Doctor’s,  1936.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  60  p. 

Ferry,  Thomas  F.  Organization  activities  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  O.,  public  schools.  Master’s,  1937.  George 
Washington  University.  89  p.  ms. 

Frank,  Mildred  H.  Education  for  international  good 
will.  Master’s,  1937.  Boston  University.  193  p.  ms. 

Fraser,  Moxvat  G.  College  of  the  future:  an  appraisal 
of  fundamental  plans  and  trends  in  American  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Doctor’s,  1937.  Columbia  University.  529  p. 

Gabel,  Rev.  Bichard  J.  Public  funds  for  church  and 
private  schools.  Doctor’s,  1937.  Catholic  University  of 
America.  858  p. 

Goebel,  Rev.  Edmund  J.  Study  of  Catholic  secondary 
education  during  the  Colonial  period  up  to  the  first  plenary 
council  of  Baltimore,  1852.  Doctor’s,  1936.  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  America.  269  p. 

Han,  Shcu  Esuan.  A  brief  study  of  the  school  system  in 
Fairfax  county,  Va.  Master’s,  1937.  George  Washington 
University.  90  p.  ms. 

Hill,  Robert  R.  Relation  of  teacher  preparation  to 
pupil  achievement.  Doctor’s,  1936.  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers.  34  p. 

Lazar,  May.  Reading  interests,  activities,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  bright,  average,  and  dull  children.  Doctor’s, 
1937.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  LTniversity.  127  p. 

Little,  Benjamin  A.  Unit  organization  of  four  topics  in 
English  literature  for  the  ninth  school  year.  Master’s,  1937. 
Boston  University.  153  p.  ms. 

Marble,  Harold  E.  Variations  in  the  budget  of  Seneca 
Falls  schools  compared  with  35  village  superintendencies 
over  a  10  year  period.  Master’s,  1937.  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity.  84  p.  ms. 

Matthews,  M.  Taylor.  Experience  worlds  of  mountain 
people:  institutional  efficiency  in  Appalachian  village  and 
hinterland  communities.  Doctor’s,  1936.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  LTniversity.  210  p. 

Osborne,  Ernest  G.  Camping  and  guidance.  Doctor’s, 
1936.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  260  p. 

Rotjcek,  Joseph  S.  Development  of  sociology  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Master’s.  1936.  New  York  University.  46  p.  ms. 

Sinclair,  Wallace  E.  Teaching  of  ancient  American 
civilizations  in  the  public  schools.  Master's,  1937.  Boston 
University.  94  p.  ms. 

Stafford,  Margie  H.  Analysis  of  the  vocabularies  of 
four  music  textbooks  designed  for  second  grade  use;  based 
upon  standard  alphabetical  lists  of  words  for  primary  grades. 
Master’s,  1936.  Syracuse  University.  116  p.  ms. 
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Encouraging  College  Art 

o  o  o 

by  Walter  ./.  Greenleaf,  Specialist.  Higher  Education 


★  ★  ★  As  visitors  in  Washington  view 
the  exhibition  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  of  some  150  canvases 
done  by  college  students  throughout 
the  United  States,  they  realize  more  fully  the 
importance  of  art  work  in  college,  and  the 
influence  of  the  different  schools  of  painters 
on  the  young  student  artists. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Interior  building 
is  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery  which  occupies  a 
part  of  the  top  floor.  The  gallery  is  com¬ 
pletely  modern  with  air  conditioning,  silent 
floor  coverings,  concealed  radiation,  neutral 
monks  cloth  backgrounds,  indirect  lighting 
and  canopies  of  acoustical  plaster.  Walnut 
benches  with  blue  leather  coverings  provide 
seats  for  visitors  throughout  the  length  of  the 
gallery  which  is  about  250  feet. 


The  gallery  itself  is  divided  into  three 
salons,  one  of  which  is  reserved  for  continuous 
exhibitions  of  the  work  of  college  art  students 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  College  Wing 

The  west  end  of  the  gallery  is,  therefore, 
known  as  the  College  Wing.  Here  a  series  of 
exhibitions  of  works  of  art  done  in  the  colleges 
and  in  the  endowed  art  schools  of  the  United 
States  will  be  shown  for  periods  of  1  to  3 
months.  The  south  wall  of  this  room  pro¬ 
vides  an  exhibit  area  of  about  90  by  8  feet. 
The  north  wall  is  broken  in  the  center  by  a 
door  leaving  space  on  either  side  of  about  42 
by  9  feet.  In  other  words  about  174  running 
feet  are  to  be  used  in  this  room  to  show  the 
work  of  student  artists 


Pictures  reproduced  on  this  page  are  note 
on  view,  with  many  others ,  in  the  College 
fj  ing  of  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery,  Department 
of  I  lie  Interior,  in  Washington.  From  up/ier 
left  to  right,  they  are: 

“ Shipwreck ”  by  Jirayr  It.  Zortliian,  of 
4  ale  Un i versi ty. 

‘'The  Bride ”  by  Emilie  Arlt,  student  at 
Corcoran  Art  School ,  Washington,  I).  C. 

‘'Portrait  of  Steve ”  by  Alfred  Fatica,  stu¬ 
dent  at  Cleveland  School  of  Art. 

‘'Portrait  of  a  GirV  by  Marthae  Anne 
Chapman,  student  at  Maryland  Institute  of 
Art,  Baltimore. 

‘'Form  Relationship ”  by  Joyce  Davies, 
student  at  Mills  College,  California. 

“Still  Life”  by  Eloise  Isley,  student  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 
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Christmas  the  Whole  Year  ’Round 

by  Eleanor  l  ore  Sickler ,  Principal ,  Christinas  School 


lAr  ★  ★  Around  the  holiday  season,  the 
name  of  this  mining  camp  brings 
“Christmas”  into  the  public  eye. 
The  village  sprawls  over  the  slopes 
of  the  semidesert  hills  and  nestles  in  a  canyon. 
The  occasion  of  the  name  was  the  discovery 
of  the  mine  on  a  Christmas  Eve.  Christmas 
has  a  school  that,  in  common  with  other  schools 
in  copper  mining  districts,  has  been  subject  to 
great  fluctuations  in  numbers,  owing  to  a 
variety  of  economic  conditions.  In  1929  we 
had  5  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  170  pupils; 
the  past  2  years  of  the  depression,  with  the 
price  of  copper  at  low  ebb,  we  have  numbered 
16,  with  1  teacher  for  all  8  grades.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  doctor,  nurse,  or  priest  at  hand,  the 
teacher  has  perforce  taken  over,  within  the 
limitations  of  professional  capacity,  some  of 
the  functions  of  all,  outside  school  hours- 
For  Christmas  school  has  become  a  little  more 
than  a  school;  it  is  a  sort  of  family  group. 

Expansion  Spells  Adventure 

Now,  with  increased  copper  prices,  we  are 
entering  another  period  of  expansion,  and 
the  air  seems  attuned  to  expectancy.  Expan¬ 
sion,  to  us,  spells  adventure — more  people  to 
know,  more  friends  to  make,  new  things  to 
do,  enlarged  living. 

About  two-thirds  of  our  pupils  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  children  of  non-English  speaking 
Mexican  miners.  Obviously,  the  language 
handicap  so  prevalent  in  the  Southwest,  has 
been  one  of  our  major  problems.  It  was  com¬ 
plicated  at  first  by  a  resentment,  parent  fos¬ 
tered,  against  what  was  termed  our  desire  to 
make  the  children  forget  their  native  tongue. 
Persuasion  and  reason  fell  on  deaf  ears;  coer¬ 
cion  met  open  defiance.  We  lessened  our 
pressure  on  the  harassed  children,  tormented 
between  school  and  home  loyalties,  and  sought 
an  ally  in  the  adult  camp. 

The  father  of  two  of  our  children  had  a  fair 
working  knowledge  of  English,  and  was  a  man 


of  some  weight  in  the  Mexican  community. 
A  call  at  his  home,  compliments  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  his  children,  a  good  radio  concert 
enjoyed  together,  and  respectful  interest  in  the 
real  herb  lore  of  the  senora,  convinced  both 
parents  of  the  friendly  intent  of  the  visit.  I 
apologized  for  my  halting  Spanish,  regretting 
my  slight  acquaintance  with  their  beautiful 
tongue,  and  enlarged  upon  the  benefits  the 
Mexican  children  had  in  their  opportunity  to 
learn  well  two  valuable  languages,  one  their 
own  so  expressive  Spanish,  the  other  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  they  live 
and  earn  their  bread.  It  was  an  advantage,  I 
admitted,  which  they  enjoyed  over  their 
American  schoolmates.  I  could  wish  that  all 
of  the  Mexican  parents  might  cooperate  with 
our  desire  to  press  this  advantage  by  urging 
their  boys  and  girls  to  seize  every  chance 
offered  to  practice  English  when  away  from 
home.  I  was  assured  that  hereafter  it  would 
be  the  father’s  pleasure  to  present  this  view  to 
his  compatriots.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
We  hear  no  more  about  enforced  English 
speaking.  Our  older  children  take  pride  in 
teaching  their  pre-school  brothers  and  sisters 
a  small  working  vocabulary  to  start  on,  and 
their  own  knowledge  of  English  already  so  far 
outstrips  their  Spanish  that  they  often  speak 
the  former  at  home  among  themselves.  It  is 
true  that  at  school  they  also  sometimes  speak 
Spanish  to  the  younger  members  of  their 
families,  or  when  excited  or  hurried,  but  it  is 
no  longer  through  intentional  defiance,  but 
rather  the  effect  of  being  somewhat  bi-lingual. 

Use  Standard  Tests 

The  cooperation  begun  in  this  instance  has 
extended  to  other  matters  and  for  several 
years  the  relationship  between  the  parents 
and  teachers  has  been  cordial  and  even 
affectionate. 

In  the  past  4  years  we  have  experimented 
in  our  upper  grades  with  a  successful  attempt 


to  do  away  with  the  double  standard  of 
scholarship  we  had  maintained  in  the  first 
years,  and  have  required  the  same  type  of 
work  from  our  Mexican  pupils  as  we  expected 
from  the  others.  The  results  were  checked 
by  standard  tests  each  year  and  an  individual 
record  kept  both  with  graphs  and  tabulations, 
with  personal  notations  on  home  and  health 
conditions  that  might  affect  scholarship  and 
behavior.  A  careful  comparison  of  these 
graphs  above  the  fourth  grade  shows  the 
Mexican  children  holding  their  own  very 
well  with  the  Americans,  once  they  have  a 
sufficient  English  vocabulary  to  compete 
with  them  at  all. 

We  feel  that  another  of  our  experiments 
has  had  a  beneficial  effect,  though  its  value 
cannot  be  definitely  appraised  since  its  results 
are  progressive.  This  undertaking  was  the 
introduction  of  short  and  frequent  rest  periods. 
Herein  we  are  following  Nature’s  principle  of 
alternate  activity  and  rest,  her  rhythm  of 
tension  and  relaxation,  and  this  principle  of 
relaxation  is  a  part  of  our  emphasis  on  mental 
hygiene.  This  emphasis  includes  an  attitude 
of  cheerful,  interested  acceptance  of  all 
phases  of  our  daily  companionship  and  occu¬ 
pations,  and  an  open  and  fearless  mind  toward 
our  greater  home,  the  universe,  and  our  larger 
family,  its  inhabitants. 

Our  children  begin  to  learn  physical  and 
mental  relaxation  in  the  first  grade,  carry  the 
practice  throughout  their  school  experience 
and  usually  learn  to  enjoy  its  benefits  so  much 
that  they  voluntarily  keep  it  up  at  home 
during  vacations.  In  an  unresting  age, 
turbulent  with  social,  political,  and  economic 
change  we  offer  this  small  contribution  to 
sanity;  an  attempt  to  arm  each  of  our  children 
with  the  power  at  least  to  make  a  balanced 
individual  adjustment  to  the  shifting  values 
of  their  day. 

System  of  Cooperation 

In  the  past  2  years  during  which  we  have 
been  a  one-room  rural  school  with  all  grades, 
we  have  worked  out  a  system  of  cooperation 
in  the  schoolroom  together  with  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  nonessentials  and  combination  of 
classes-  which  has  proved  interesting  and 
enjoyable  and  has  enabled  us  to  cover  cultural 
and  practical  ground  that  we  could  not  other¬ 
wise  have  encompassed.  The  older  children 
made  themselves  responsible  for  the  younger 
children  of  their  respective  families.  They 
used  odd  moments  when  they  had  to  wait 
for  my  attention  to  hear  the  little  ones' 
spelling  lesson  or  reading  practice  or  number 
drill.  They  helped  their  slower  classmates 
over  troublesome  points  in  the  lesson  under 
way.  Any  quicker  pupil,  after  having  been 
carefully  checked  in  his  knowledge  by  the 
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teacher,  took  over  the  rest  of  the  class  out  of 
doors  or  in  a  vacant  room  and  individually 
or  collectively  ironed  out  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  slower  pupils.  Each  of  the  upper 
grade  children  had  a  copy  of  a  simple  daily 
program  for  his  grade,  and  had  work  blocked 
out  for  several  days  ahead.  They  were 
responsible  for  keeping  their  own  work  up  to 
schedule,  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  we 
gave  the  younger  ones  seat  work  to  keep  them 
busy,  and  had  a  grand  time  threshing  out  the 
subjects  the  older  ones  had  been  working  on 
since  our  last  session.  Anyone  might  listen 
in  and  contribute  comments  or  information 
or  ask  questions,  and  in  this  way  we  summed 
up  what  we  knew  and  what  we  had  yet  to 
learn  of  the  work  under  consideration.  The 
plan  calls  for  a  modification  of  project  or 
activity  programs  on  a  sort  of  contract  basis 
and  the  whole  method  should  be  kept  loose 
and  flexible,  so  as  to  make  it  as  spontaneous 
as  possible. 

This  way  of  working  has  obvious  disad¬ 
vantages,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  worked  out 
well  for  us,  because  these  children  have  grown 
up  with  one  another,  and  are  heartily  inter¬ 
ested  not  only  in  their  own  progress  but  in 
that  of  their  small  brothers  and  sisters  and 
cousins  and  neighbors.  We  come  out  a  little 
farther  ahead  each  year  than  we  used  to  do 
under  a  more  formal  regime.  The  children 
are  thinking  for  themselves  and  taking  the 
responsibility  for  their  own  behavior,  and 
their  friendly  interest  in  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  world  at  large  is  refreshing. 
Americans  and  Mexicans  alike,  at  least  within 
the  school  room,  are  comradely  and  courteous 
in  their  relations  and  seem  to  like  working 
together. 

A  substitute  teacher  who  had  never  before 
taught  Mexican  children  remarked  at  the  end 
of  her  first  day  with  our  group,  “Why,  I  don’t 
see  any  difference  between  the  Mexican  and 
American  children!”  Which  sentence  satis¬ 
factorily  summed  up  our  9  years  program  of 
Americanization  in  Christmas. 

Situation  Changed 

With  the  influx  this  year  of  many  American 
familes  since  the  reopening  of  the  mine,  our 
situation  has  radically  changed.  For  the 
first  time,  we  have  a  preponderance  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  our  future  activities  promise  to  be 
those  of  the  average  rural  school  in  a  small 
community  whose  members  are  chiefly  English 
speaking.  We  shall  be  less  picturesque,  no 
doubt;  our  problems  less  diversified.  But 
certain  fundamental  attitudes  we  shall  try  to 
hold  and  to  expand. 

These  attitudes  may  be  summed  up  in 
three  words:  acceptance,  reciprocity,  and 
spontaneity.  We  shall  continue  to  accept 
our  school  life  as  a  shared  experience  and  a  rich 
field  for  experiment  in  living.  We  shall  foster 
a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  tolerance  on 
the  part  of  each  toward  the  other’s  differences 
in  temperament  and  background,  with  a  live 
interplay  of  individual  interests  and  reactions. 
Last,  we  shall  develop  the  value  of  spontaneity 
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which  depends  upon  keeping  our  whole  day’s 
work  so  flexible  that  it  can  adjust  itself  to 
the  inspiration  rising  out  of  unforeseen  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  work,  on  the  part  of  either  the 
teachers  or  the  pupils.  In  other  words,  we 
intend  the  work  itself  to  be  a  living  force 
carrying  us  with  spontaneous  joyousness 
toward  understanding  and  accomplishment. 

No  matter  what  changes  may  come  in 
teacher  or  pupil  personnel  we  shall  continue 
our  policy  of  past  year  — we  shall  try  to  make 
our  children  feel  that  every  moment  of  their 
school  life  is  really  life — that  it  is  also  our 
life — that  we  like  living  it;  that  when  the 
tasks  it  involves  are  in  themselves  monoto¬ 
nous  or  even  disagreeable  there  is  some  pleas¬ 
ure  in  doing  them  together,  and  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  in  getting  them  well  done. 
We  shall  work,  play,  and  rest  as  a  group. 
But  the  group  will  be  for  the  individual — not 
the  individual  for  the  group.  We  are  not 
building  for  “the  new  social  order” — whatever 
that  may  be.  We  are  a  social  order,  and  we 
are  not  particularly  anxious  about  the  future: 
Our  concern  is  for  the  present.  “Today  well- 
lived  makes  every  yesterday  a  dream  of 
happiness,  and  every  tomorrow  a  vision  of 
hope.” 

Planning  Necessary 

A  flexible  system  like  this  calls  for  more 
planning  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Care¬ 
ful  organization  of  materials,  frequent  changes 
of  daily  or  weekly  programs,  close  personal 
touch  with  the  children’s  background,  all 
must  be  thought  of.  Where  pupil  teachers 
can  be  used  there  must,  of  course,  be  a  watch¬ 
ful  supervision  and  checking.  Work  is 
work  however  we  dress  it.  But  there  can  be 
a  difference  between  monotonous  grind  and 
stimulating  activity,  and  the  difference  lies 
largely  in  the  mental  set  of  those  who  carry 
it  on. 

We  like  the  stimulating  way  best,  and  so 
we  go  on  our  way,  living  gladly,  adjusting  the 
old  to  the  new,  accepting  the  unfamiliar  and 
making  it  our  own.  We  embroider  the  excel¬ 
lent  pattern  set  for  us  by  our  State  course  of 
study  with  patience  and  love  and  faith,  serene 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  future  will  reap 
what  we  sow,  and  that,  whatever  other 


results  may  accrue,  living  itself,  joyous  and 
free  in  every  moment,  is  the  richest  result  of 
all  of  our  efforts. 

★  ★  ★ 

State  Reports  on  Local 
School  Units  Stuck 

Six  of  the  ten  States  cooperating  with  the 
Office  of  Education  in  its  study  of  local  school 
units  have  published  individual  reports  on  the 
study  in  the  respective  States.  Other  States 
are  publishing  similar  reports. 

Although  the  Office  of  Education  will  pub¬ 
lish  bulletins  describing  the  work  of  the  study 
as  a  whole,  conditions  among  the  several 
States  vary  so  widely  that,  in  order  to  show 
the  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  work 
of  the  project,  separate  State  reports  seemed 
necessary.  Each  State  report  briefly  sketches 
the  historical  development  of  school  units  in 
the  State,  presents  in  detail  and  evaluates  the 
collected  data  revealing  the  strengths  or  weak¬ 
nesses  of  existing  school  units,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  this  evaluation,  proposes  a  series  of 
tentative  but  definite  changes  in  existing 
school  unit  organization  designed  to  secure 
more  satisfactory  school  units. 

The  States  which  have  already  published 
reports  are  California,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee.  The 
title  of  each  report  is  “A  Study  of  Local  School 
Units  in  (name  of  State).”  In  addition  to  its 
regular  report,  Tennessee  has  published  a 
supplementary  report — A  Graphic  Analysis 
of  Tennessee’s  Public  Elementary  and  High 
Schools — which  presents  in  graphic  and  pic¬ 
torial  form  a  summary  of  the  material  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  main  report. 

Copies  of  the  State  reports  can  be  secured 
upon  written  request  to  the  State  department 
of  education,  in  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Spring- 
field,  Ill.;  Frankfort,  Ivy.;  Raleigh,  N.  C.; 
Columbus,  Ohio;  or  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
other  States  which  are  publishing  State  re¬ 
ports  are  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  These  reports,  likewise,  may  be 
secured  upon  written  request  to  the  State 
department  of  education  in  each  State. 


A  view  of  “Christmas”  village. 
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Expanding  Functions  of  Education 

EDUCATION  in  the  larger  sense  brings  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community 
together  in  a  new  relationship,  in  which  each  plays  an  interdependent  role  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  child  for  maturity.  Study  and  experimentation  have  shown  that  if  we 
are  to  educate  children  properly,  all  the  conditions  of  their  lives  must  he  adapted 
to  that  development  within  the  body,  mind,  and  heart  which  forms  a  basis  for  worthy 
living. 

The  whole  personality  of  the  child  is  now  the  concern  of  the  school  and  since 
personalities  differ  markedly,  the  educational  program  must  he  varied  to  meet  these 
individual  differences  among  children.  The  schools  must  first  ascertain  and  keep 
up  to  date  many  essential  facts  about  each  child,  and  that  in  itself  is  no  mean  task. 
It  is  essentially  a  new  task  not  demanded  of  the  schools  until  this  generation.  Form¬ 
erly.  all  children  were  expected  to  be  treated  alike.  Mass  education,  the  lock-step 
method  of  dealing  with  children,  has  now  become  "taboo.”  Education  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  matter.  In  terms  of  values  to  a  democracy,  it  is  more  important  to  preserve 
anil  develop  many  of  the  characteristics  in  which  each  child  differs  from  the  others 
than  to  nurture  those  characteristics  in  which  he  is  like  the  others. 

This  is  the  real  challenge.  Democracy  needs  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  strengths. 
It  must  avoid  the  tendency  to  level  down  to  mediocrity.  Equality  of  opportunity 
demands  differences  in  kinds  of  training  to  match  the  differences  in  aptitudes,  abili¬ 
ties,  and  needs  of  learners.  What  will  develop  one  learner  may  stunt  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  another. 

The  new  and  expanded  task  of  organized  education  is  an  increasingly  com¬ 
plicated  one.  Education  must  take  the  children  younger  and  keep  them  longer. 
It  must  broaden  the  scope  of  its  offering  in  order  to  satisfy  a  cross-section  of  all  the 
learners  of  high  school  and  college  ages  and  of  adults  in  general.  It  must  lengthen 
the  regular  terms  of  schooling  and  find  suitable  educational  activities  for  what  has 
been  a  vacation  period.  And  most  important  and  most  difficult  of  all,  it  must 
minister  to  the  whole  personality  of  the  learner,  not  just  to  his  intellect.  In  these 
ways  organized  education  hopes  to  do  its  full  and  indispensable  part  in  preparing 
and  guiding  a  citizenship  capable  of  making  our  democracy  work. 

J.  W.  Studebaker, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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On  the  Cover 

The  picture  on  this  month’s  cover  page 
comes  to  School  Life  from  the  Baltimore 
public  schools.  In  an  illustrated  leaflet  en¬ 
titled  “Health  and  Physical  Education”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Baltimore  schools,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  field  of  education  is  pointed  out 
in  the  introductory  statement  of  the  publica¬ 
tion:  “During  the  past  20  years  there  has  been 
a  rapid  growth  of  health  practices  in  schools. 
This  has  come  because  more  people  now 
realize  that  health  is  of  first  importance  and 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  our  Nation  to  conserve 
its  human  resources.” 

We  appreciate  Baltimore’s  courtesy  in  con¬ 
tributing  this  cover  page  picture  and  we  feel 
sure  that  readers  of  School  Life  will  enjoy 
these  Baltimore  children  in  their  play  activity. 

Among  the  Authors 

Eleanor  Yore  Sickler,  principal  of 
Christmas  School  in  Arizona,  describes  this 
mining  camp  school  as  “a  sort  of  family 
group.”  She  concludes  her  article  with  the 
statement  that  “we  embroider  the  excellent 
pattern  set  for  us  by  our  State  course  of  stud)' 
with  patience  and  love  and  faith.” 

Frederick  J.  Kelly,  Chief,  Division  of 
Higher  Education,  concludes  his  series  of 


articles  on  Observations  on  a  Visit  to  European 
Universities,  with  a  discussion  this  month  of 
Higher  Education  and  Nationalism.  Dr. 
Kelly  asserts  that  “the  real  test  of  democracy 
is  before  us.”  His  series  of  articles  have 
appeared  in  the  October,  November,  and 
December  issues  of  School  Life. 

Walter  H.  Gaumnitz,  Senior  Specialist  in 
Rural  Education  Problems,  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  tells  in  this  number  of  School 
Life,  of  Recent  Advances  in  Training  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Rural  Teachers.  Dr.  Gaumnitz  points 
out  some  rural  education  “blessings”  growing 
out  of  the  depression. 


Howard  W.  Oxley,  Director  of  CCC  Camp 
Education,  presents  an  article  entitled  “Indi¬ 
vidualizing  Education  in  the  CCC.”  Mr. 
Oxley  points  out  that  “4  years  of  experience 
with  approximately  2,000,000  men  in  camp 
have  indicated  the  wisdom  of  a  program  which 
seeks  to  minister  to  a  diversity  of  individual 
problems,  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities.” 

W.  A.  Ross,  Specialist  in  Subject  Matter, 
Vocational  Division  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
this  month  describes  the  recent  Future  Farmers 
of  America  Convention  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
He  also  gives  various  details  about  this  organ¬ 
ization  which  is  now  10  years  old. 
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State  Legislation  Affecting 

o  o 

Education 

by  Ward  W.  Keesecker ,  Specialist  in  School  Legislation 


Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  Specialist  in  the 
Division  of  Higher  Education,  is  serving  in 
the  capacity  of  executive  secretary  of  the 
college  wing  of  the  Art  Gallery  in  the  Interior 
Building.  Dr.  Greenleaf  in  this  issue  of 
School  Life  describes  the  art  gallery  in  an 
article  entitled  “Encouraging  College  Art.” 

On  Your  Calendar 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges 
meets  in  Chicago  on  .January  20  and  21  at 
Hotel  Stevens. 

The  general  theme  of  the  meeting  will  be 
“The  College  and  Public  Service.”  The 
relation  of  the  college  to  public  life  will  be 
discussed  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
L.  Ickes  and  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Bruening, 
former  Chancellor  of  Germany  and  now 
lecturer  at  Harvard  University.  President 
Harold  Willis  Dodds  of  Princeton  University 
and  Norman  Foerster  of  the  State  university 
of  Iowa  will  also  address  the  conference. 
President  Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  will  speak  at  the  banquet  on 
January  20. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers  meets  in  New  York  City  on  January 
19-21. 

The  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  meets  in  New  York  City  on 
January  24-~28. 

★  ★  ★ 

Education  on  the  Air 

"TIIE  WORLD  IS  YOURS” 

Smithsonian  Institution  dramatizations 
Sundays,  4:30  p.  m.  EST,  3:30  p.  m.  CST 

2:30  p.  m.  MT,  and  1:30  p.  m.  PT 
NBC-Red  Network 

"BRAVE  NEW  WORLD” 

Dramatizations  of  Latin  American  life 
and  culture 

Mondays,  10:30  p.  m.  EST,  9:30  p.  m.  CST 

8:30  p.  m.  AIT,  and  7:30  p.  m.  PT 
Columbia  Network 

"EDUCATION  IN  THE  NEWS” 

Highlights  of  educational  developments 
of  the  week 

Fridays,  6  p.  m.  EST.  5  p.  m.  CST 
4  p.  m.  AIT,  and  3  p.  m.  PT 
NBC-Red  Network 


★  ★  ★  State  legislative  sessions  were  held 
during  1937  in  46  States  and  ap¬ 
parently  more  than  1,000  measures 
affecting  education  were  enacted 
into  law.  Obviously  it  is  not  possible  in  a 
magazine  article  to  review  in  detail  so  many 
measures;  thus  only  a  few  outstanding  phases 
of  such  legislation  are  herewith  presented. 

School  Finance 

State  legislation  in  1937  showed  a  marked 
tendency  to  increase  State  responsibility  for 
the  support  of  education.  This  tendency  is 
indicated  by  legislation  in  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  States.  Among  States  whose  laws 
were  revised  in  1937  in  such  ways  as  to  bring 
about  the  assumption  by  the  State  of  greater 
responsibility  for  the  financial  support  of 
schools  are:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming.  All  of  these 
States,  except  possibly  Kansas,  had  previously 
taken  some  steps  which  increased  State  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  support  of  schools.  In 
1937  the  Kansas  legislature  for  the  first  time 
enacted  legislation  which  made  the  State 
definitely  responsible  for  the  support  of  public 
elementary  schools  without  the  levying  of  addi¬ 
tional  property  taxes.  State  funds  for  this 
purpose  were  made  available  from  receipts 
of  a  sales  tax.  Under  the  new  law  the  State 
assured  each  elementary  school  having  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  12  or  more  pupils 
$675  per  year.  In  order  to  participate  in 
State  funds  each  district  must  levy  at  least 
3  mills  on  district  property  and  also  must  have 
maintained  8  months  of  school  the  preceding 
year.  The  State  pays  the  difference  between 
the  yield  of  a  3-mill  levy  and  the  $675.  Dis¬ 
tricts  whose  3-mill  levy  will  yield  $675  for  each 
elementary  school  teacher  do  not  receive  State 
aid  under  the  new  law. 

Teacher  IT  elfare 

Perhaps  in  no  previous  year  have  so  many 
States  enacted  legislation  in  behalf  of  the 
welfare  of  teachers.  Legislation  in  this  field 
generally  manifested  itself  in  three  different 
types:  1,  laws  to  promote  the  tenure  of 
teachers;  2,  legislation  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  retirement  benefits  for  aged 
teachers;  3,  laws  providing  increased  salaries 
for  teachers. 

Teacher  tenure. — During  1937  varying  types 
of  teacher  tenure  laws  were  enacted  in  at  least 


11  States,  namely:  California,  Florida  (appli¬ 
cable  to  certain  cities),  Kansas  (applicable  to 
certain  cities),  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ne¬ 
braska,  New  York,  Oklahoma  (applicable  to 
certain  cities),  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  legislatures  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  South  Carolina  provided  for  teachers  con¬ 
tinuing  contracts.  The  legislatures  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  York  revised  and  extended 
existing  tenure  laws  in  a  manner  favorable  to 
teachers.  The  new  tenure  law  in  Pennsylvania 
superseded  the  continuing  contract  law  for¬ 
merly  existing  in  that  State.  The  Michigan 
tenure  law  has  two  distinct  features:  (1)  It 
applies  only  to  such  school  districts  in  which 
the  electors  by  a  majority  vote  adopt  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act,  and  (2)  it  provides  for  a 
State  tenure  commission  of  three  members  who 
shall  serve  as  a  board  of  review  to  hear  cases 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  controlling  local 
boards. 

Teacher  retirement .  During  1937  more  than 
one-half  of  the  State  legislatures  considered 
measures  relating  to  teacher-retirement  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  Arkansas,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  Washington  made  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  establishment  of  initial  State¬ 
wide  systems  for  the  retirement  of  teachers. 
In  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Utah  legislation 
was  enacted  which  substantially  reorganized 
the  teacher-retirement  systems  already  exist¬ 
ing  in  those  States.  Among  other  States 
which  made  some  amendments  to  their  retire¬ 
ment  provisions  for  teachers  are:  California, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Wisconsin.  Moreover,  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  provided  for  committees  to 
study  the  problems  of  establishing  teacher- 
retirement  systems  in  their  respective  States. 

Teachers  salaries. — Legislation  which  pro¬ 
vided  higher  minimum  or  more  uniform  salary 
schedules  for  teachers  was  enacted  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  States  during  the  year.  Among  the 
States  enacting  legislation  affecting  teachers 
salaries  are:  California,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  anil  Wisconsin. 

State  Administrative  Organization 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  legislative 
enactments  in  1937  affecting  State  school 
administrative  organization  occurred  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Georgia. 

(Concluded  on  page  10S) 
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Program  of  the  National  Congress 

by  Ellen  C.  Lombard.  Associate  Specialist  in  Parent  Education 


★  ★  ★  The  board  of  managers  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  recently  met  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  to  plan  the  program  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  J.  K.  Pettengillis  the  new  president 
of  the  congress. 

Twenty-one  national  chairmen  who  are  for 
the  most  part  specialists  in  fields  of  social  or 
educational  endeavor  related  to  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  community,  together  with  39 
State  presidents,  discussed  with  the  officers  the 
problems  to  be  solved  during  the  coming  year. 


Democratic  Discussion 

New  procedures  were  introduced  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  democratic  discussion  of  the  import¬ 
ant  problems  of  cooperative  relationships, 
field  service,  organization,  the  congress  maga¬ 
zine  and  other  publications.  A  conference  for 
each  subject  was  set  up  with  topics  and  ques¬ 
tions  for  group  discussion.  The  questions 
referred  to  relationships  and  procedures  in 
working  with  other  groups;  the  functions  of 
joint  conferences  with  other  organizations  and 
institutions;  the  apportionment  of  field  serv¬ 
ice,  and  types  of  groups  to  be  served;  the 
functions,  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of 
the  magazine;  the  principles  and  procedures  of 
setting  up  national  projects,  and  when  such 
projects  should  merge  with  the  work  of  the 
congress. 

Weekly  Broadcasts 

Details  of  the  National  Parent-Teacher 
Radio  Forum  for  1937-38  were  announced. 
Under  the  general  subject  of  “Youth  in  a 
Modern  Community”  a  weekly  broadcast 
will  be  presented  by  experts  and  leaders  in 
the  organization  on  the  Blue  Network  of 
NBC.  The  Office  of  Education  will  assist 
the  congress  in  the  preparation  and  broad¬ 
casting  of  the  dramatic  presentations.  Round 
table  discussions  and  addresses  will  character¬ 
ize  the  broadcasts,  subjects  of  which  will 
follow  in  general  the  programs  of  committee 
chairmen  of  the  organization. 

Legislative  Program 

The  legislative  program  for  1938  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  congress  and  by 
many  State  parent-teacher  associations  covers 
three  types  of  situations.  When  measures 
are  endorsed  by  26  State  congresses  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  code  requirements  they  become 
a  part  of  the  active  legislative  program. 
The  1938  program  includes  the  support  of 
such  measures  as  the  revision  of  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Act;  the  emergency  Federal  aid  for 


education;  the  abolishment  of  compulsory 
block-booking  and  blind-selling  of  cinema 
films;  adequate  support  of  Federal  offices 
whose  services  are  related  to  the  program 
of  parents  and  teachers  dealing  with  problems 
of  education,  homemaking,  parent  education, 
health,  and  food  and  drugs;  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Several  legislative  projects  have  not  been 
endorsed  by  the  necessary  26  States  although 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  These  include:  Permanent 
Federal  aid  for  education,  “based  upon  need 
after  a  maximum  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
States”;  international  relations;  opposition 
to  advertising  intoxicating  liquors  and  to 
legalizing  a  national  lottery;  extension  of  the 
merit  system  for  civil  employees,  and  other 
legislative  projects. 

There  are  other  legislative  projects  that 
are  under  study  by  both  national  and  State 
congresses.  These  have  not  been  endorsed 
by  either  State  or  national  organizations. 

Safety  Education 

The  safety  education  project  in  which  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
cooperates  under  a  grant  from  the  automotive 
industry  was  a  subject  of  discussion.  The 
program  for  this  project  concerns  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  membership  as  to  their  responsi¬ 
bility  as  pedestrians  and  as  motorists;  the 


attitude  of  boys  and  girls  toward  driving 
practices;  the  enforcement  of  law  by  officers; 
cooperation  with  the  school  in  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  to  youngsters  as  to  how  to  drive  a  car 
safely  in  modern  traffic. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  now  claims  greater  than  2  million 
members,  largely  parents  of  children  in  the 
public  schools. 

★  ★  ★ 

School  lloailti  Association 

At  its  recent  annual  meeting  the  title  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Physicians 
was  changed  to  the  American  School  Health 
Association  and  active  membership  was  made 
to  include  persons  in  “the  health  sciences  pro¬ 
fessions  engaged  or  interested  in  school  health 
Avork.”  The  association  publishes  a  monthly 
Journal  of  School  Health.  The  president  of 
the  association  is  Dr.  John  SundAvall  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  is  Dr.  A.  O.  De  Weese  of  Kent 
University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

IVow  Killing  on  Leave 

Rules  governing  sick-leave  allowance  for 
the  employees  in  the  schools  of  Erie,  Pa.,  have 
been  so  revised  as  to  allow  10  full  days. 
Unused  sick  leave  may  be  accumulated  in 
cycles  of  3  years,  with  the  maximum  reserve 
amounting  to  30  full  days.  All  employees 
have  the  same  sick-leave  privilege. 


State  Legislation  Affecting  Education 

(Concluded  from  page  107) 


The  legislature  of  Arkansas  proAdded  for  a 
neAV  State  board  of  education  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  board  of  seven  members  elected  by 
popular  vote  from  each  of  the  congressional 
districts.  The  new  law  provides  for  a  State 
board  of  education  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  of  the  congressional  districts  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  for  7-year  terms  as 
the  terms  of  the  present  members  expire. 
This  new  Iuav  furthermore  provides  that  the 
Governor  shall  also  be  ex-officio  member  and 
chairman  of  the  State  board,  and  that  the 
State  commissioner  of  education  shall  be 
ex-officio  secretary  thereof. 

In  Georgia  the  legislature  provided  for  a 
new  State  board  of  education  Avith  increased 
membership  and  enlarged  powers.  The  new 
State  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  the 
Governor  and  1  member  from  each  of  the  10 
congressional  districts  appointed  by  the 


Governor  ‘‘by  and  with  the  adAdce  and  consent 
of  the  Senate”  for  6-vear  overlapping  terms. 
Formerly  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  consisted  of  the  Governor  and  State  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  and  four  others  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  4-year  terms.  The  neAV 
State  board  of  education  is  expressly  author¬ 
ized  to  provide  a  course  of  study  for  all 
common  and  high  schools  receiving  State  aid, 
for  curriculum  revisions,  for  the  classification 
and  certification  of  teachers;  and  to  prescribe 
standard  requirements  for  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  normal  or  professional  schools  conferring 
degrees  or  issuing  diplomas.  Furthermore, 
the  new  law  provides  that  no  institutional 
charter  granting  the  right  to  confer  degrees  or 
diplomas  shall  be  issued  until  the  applicant 
therefor  has  obtained  from  the  State  board  of 
education  a  certificate  showing  that  such 
requirements  have  been  met. 
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by  MARGARET  F.  RYAN 


II 


FREE  PUBLICATIONS:  Order  free  publications  and  other  free  aids  listed  from  agencies  issuing  them 
COST  PUBLICATIONS:  Request  only  cost  publications  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

enclosing  remittance  (check  or  money  order)  at  time  of  ordering 


One  of  the  many  craft  groups  in  the  Chicago  park  centers. 


•  Use  of  motion-picture  films  of  the  cellulose 
acetate  type  appears  to  be  destined  for  wide 
use  for  record  purposes,  according  to  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  Motion  Picture  Films  for  Permanent 
Records,  Bureau  of  Standards  Miscellaneous 
Publication  M158.  Rapid  and  inexpensive 
copying  of  books  and  manuscripts  is  facilitated; 
records  on  this  medium  require  only  a  fraction 
of  the  storage  space  required  for  the  same  on 
paper;  and  accelerated  aging  tests  made  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  have  shown  the  acetate 
film,  if  well  made  and  properly  developed  and 
fixed,  to  be  as  stable  as  paper  used  for  per¬ 
manent  records.  The  bulletin  costs  5  cents. 

•  “A  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Children’s 
Bureau  .  .  .  shall  investigate  and  report  .  .  . 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
children  and  child  life  among  all  classes  of  our 
people,  and  shall  especially  investigate  the 
questions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate, 
orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  danger¬ 
ous  occupations,  accidents  and  diseases  of 
children,  employment,  legislation  affecting 
children  in  the  several  States  and  Territories 
.  .  so  runs  the  act  approved  April  9,  1912, 
establishing  the  Children’s  Bureau.  The 
Children’ s  Bureau — Yesterday,  Today,  and 
Tomorrow  tells  how  this  Federal  agency  is 
carrying  out  the  tasks  relegated  to  it.  Write 
for  a  free  copy. 

•  Large-scale  maps  showing  all  details  of  the 
existing  transportation  system  in  13  States 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  the  Geological  Survey. 
The  maps  on  a  scale  of  4  miles  to  the  inch  are 
produced  on  sheets  26  by  36  inches. 

The  location  and  character  of  practically  all 
transportation  arteries  such  as  the  Federal- 
aid  and  State  highway  systems,  important 
secondary  highway  connections,  air  lanes  and 
landing  fields  railroads,  and  navigable  channels 
and  canals  are  shown  in  color.  The  location 
of  all  Federal  and  State  areas  and  the  roads 
leading  to  them  are  also  shown. 

•  The  National  Park  Service  cooperated  with 
the  National  Recreation  Association  in  the 
preparation  of  Municipal  and  County  Parks  in 
the  United  States,  1935.  Not  only  does  this 
bulletin  show  the  status  of  the  municipal  and 
county  movement  in  1935,  but  it  also  affords 
a  basis  for  studying  the  development  of  the 
movement  during  the  preceding  decade. 
Write  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  a  free 
copy.  (See  illustration) 


•  Following  is  a  list  of  the  transportation  maps 
now  available,  with  the  number  of  sheets  in 
each  set  and  the  date  to  which  the  highway 
data  are  corrected.  The  maps  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  20  cents  a  sheet. 


State 

Number 
of  sheets 

Highway 
data  corrected 
to — 

Connecticut _ _  _ 

1 

Jan. 

1, 1936 

Delaware. 

2 

June 

15,  1935 

Florida  — .  -  .  _  .  .  ..  _ 

12 

April 

1.  1935 

Iowa . . . 

8 

Feb. 

1,  1934 

Maine _ _  __  ----- 

6 

July 

1,  1935 

Maryland.--  .  _ 

3 

Jan. 

1,  1937 

Massachusetts.-, _ -  _ 

3 

Feb. 

1,  1937 

New  Hampshire . 

2 

July 

1,  1935 

Oregon.. 

12 

Nov. 

1, 1935 

Rhode  Island.  ._  . 

1 

Jan. 

1,  1936 

South  Carolina . 

5 

July 

1,  1936 

Vermont  _ _  ...... 

2 

Nov. 

1,  1935 

Washington _ 

9 

Aug. 

1.  1936 

•  Under  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  authority  is  granted  for  - 
(1)  An  annual  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$8,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  States, 
counties,  and  health  districts,  and  other  politi¬ 
cal  subdivisions  of  the  States,  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  adequate  health 
services,  including  the  training  of  personnel 
for  State  and  local  health  work;  and  (2)  an 
annual  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $2,000,- 
000  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  research 
activities  of  the  Service  and  for  the  expense  of 


cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  funds  granted  for  aid  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  State  and 
local  health  services. 

How  the  Public  Health  Service  is  exercising 
the  authority  shown  it  under  the  preceding  pro¬ 
visions  is  given  in  The  Public  Health  Program 
Under  Title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Sup¬ 
plement  No.  126,  Public  Health  Service. 

©  Stop  Cullies — Save  Your  Farm,  a  lantern- 
slide  set  consisting  of  50  colored  plates  and 
8  slides  of  text,  accompanied  by  a  syllabus  or 
story  about  the  pictures,  shows  how  to  stop  or 
heal  gullies  by  means  of  a  protective  soil  cover 
of  trees,  vines,  or  grasses.  Borrowers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  transportation  costs  only. 
Film  strips  of  the  full  set  in  16-mm  width  may 
be  purchased  through  the  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  35  cents  for  1,  30  cents  each 
in  lots  of  2  to  9,  or  25  cents  for  10  or  more 
copies. 

•  An  average  attendance  of  from  50  to  60 
women,  and  a  peak  attendance  of  125,  is 
reported  by  Clarysse  Ness,  home  economics 
instructor  in  Edinburg  High  School,  Edinburg, 
N.  Dak.,  in  her  adult  classes  last  winter. 
This  group  consists  of  both  farm  and  town 
women,  and  the  sessions  of  the  group  are 
held  in  conjunction  with  classes  for  farmers 
conducted  by  the  vocational  agriculture 
(Concluded  on  page  110) 
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Training  Standards 

for  Rural  Teachers 


( Concluded  from  page  103) 

certificate.  It  therefore  becomes  evident  that 
as  the  actual  training  status  of  these  teachers 
rises  in  harmony  with  these  higher  certification 
requirements  more  and  more  college  graduates 
will  be  found  in  their  ranks. 

On  the  lower  extreme  of  the  training  scale, 
however,  the  picture  is  not  so  bright.  There 
were  in  1935  a  total  of  1,548  teachers  in  the 
one-room  schools  for  whites  and  1,661  in  the 
one-room  schools  for  Negroes,  who  had  an 
education  equal  to  1  year  of  high  school  or 
less.  The  two-room  schools  also  employed 
some  such  teachers  but  fewer  in  number.  All 
the  data  show  that  in  a  great  many  of  the 
smaller  schools  there  is  still  much  room  for 
progress  before  it  can  be  said  that  the  teachers 
have  reached  a  satisfactory  level  of  scholastic 
preparation  for  their  work. 

Apparently  the  recent  depression  gave 
impetus  toward  improved  educational  stand¬ 
ards  for  teachers  of  rural  schools.  Indeed, 
so  great  have  been  the  gains  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  that  those  of  us  who  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  have  almost  been 
tempted  (?)  to  wish  for  “bigger  and  better” 
depressions. 


Table  1.  - Trends  in  scholarship  prerequisites 
for  certificating  1  beginning  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools 


Minimum  scholarship 
prerequisites 

Number  of  States 

1921 3 

1926 3 

1930  * 

1935 

(Sept.) 

1 

*> 

3 

4 

5 

High-school  graduation  and  4 
years  of  training  of  higher 
grade _  _ ...  _  —  -- 

0 

0 

0 

3 

High-school  graduation  and  3 
years  of  training  of  higher 
grade _  _ 

0 

0 

2 

8 

High-school  graduation  and  2 
years  of  training  of  higher 
grade . _  .  .  ... 

0 

4 

r 

13 

High-school  graduation  and  1 
year  of  training  of  higher 
grade - 

0 

0 

11 

8 

lligh-school  graduation  and 
some  professional  training, 
but  less  than  1  year _ 

4 

14 

13 

3 

4  years  of  secondary  school 
(may  or  may  not  include 
professional  courses) . . 

14 

0 

fj 

5 

No  definite  minimum  scholar¬ 
ship  requirement  stipulated 

30 

15 

12 

8 

'  If  temporary  and  emergency  certificates  are  issued  they 
are  not  counted  in  the  tabulation. 

3  Cook.  Katherine  M.  State  Laws  and  Regulations 
Governing  Teachers’  Certificates.  U.  S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1921,  p.  20-26.  (Bureau!  of  [Education  Bulletin, 
1921,  No.  22.) 

3  Cook,  Katherine  M.  State  Laws  and  Regulations  Gov¬ 
erning  Teachers’  Certificates.  Washington,  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1928,  p.  16.  (Bureau  of  Education 
Bulletin,  1927,  No.  19.) 

*  Data  for  1930  based  upon  Tewksbury,  Mary  A.  Certi¬ 
fication  ol  Public-School  Teachers  in  the  United  States. 
Master's  thesis.  University  of  Washington,  1930.  pp. 
67-69.  ms. 

5  Data  from  files.  Office  of  Education. 

0  Includes  certificates  issued  by  examination  in  which 
scholarship  prerequisites  are  not  expressed  in  terms  of  high 
school  or  college  credits. 


Table  2. — Comparison  in  percent  of  the 
training  of  teachers  of  small  rural  schools  in 
1930  and  1935 


4  years  or 
less  of  high- 
school 
training 

2  years  or 
more  of  col¬ 
lege  training 

1930 

1935 

1930 

1935 

1-room  teachers, 
w  liite _ 

44.  1 

22.5 

24.0 

42.8 

Negro _ 

75.  2 

45. 9 

13.0 

33.3 

Total.. 

45.9 

24.  2 

23.  2 

42.  2 

2-room  teachers: 
White 

36.  0 

12.  5 

39.0 

65.  5 

Negro _ 

64.4 

39.  0 

16. 1 

38.  1 

Total _ 

39.  5 

17. 1 

36.  4 

60.  9 

•If-  * 

Table  3. — Number 1  and  percent  of  teachers  of 
small  rural  schools  with  various  amounts  of 
education  in  1935 


Education  in  years  be¬ 
yond  grade-school  grad¬ 
uation 

l-room  teachers 

2-room  teachers 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

1  year  or  less: 

Number _ 

1,  548 

1,661 

295 

529 

Percent _ 

1.3 

12.  9 

.9 

5.  6 

2  years: 

Number _ 

1,677 

1,011 

406 

585 

Percent  . 

1.4 

7.9 

1.  2 

6.  2 

3  years: 

Number.  . . 

1,  750 

1,  235 

637 

767 

Percent... 

1.  5 

9.  6 

1.9 

8.  2 

4  years: 

Number _ 

21,836 

1, 995 

2,  834 

1,794 

Percent _ 

18.4 

15.5 

8.  5 

19.0 

5  years 

Number _ 

41,  210 

2,  675 

7.314 

2,  161 

Percent _ 

34.  6 

20.  8 

22.  0 

22.9 

6  years: 

Number.  _ 

35,  552 

2,915 

13,815 

2,  291 

Percent _ 

29.  9 

22.  7 

41.  5 

24.  3 

7  years: 

Number  _  _  . 

8,471 

849 

4, 112 

765 

Percent, _ 

7. 1 

6.  6 

12.3 

8. 1 

8  years: 

Number _ _ _ 

5, 962 

373 

3,  316 

402 

Percent _ 

5.0 

2.  9 

9.9 

4.3 

9  years  or  more: 

Number _ 

974 

140 

584 

130 

Percent; _ 

.8 

1. 1 

1.8 

1.4 

Total: 

Number _ 

118,980 

12,  854 

33,313 

9.  424 

Percent. _ _ 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

1  Totals  partially  estimated. 


★  ★  ★ 

New  Government  Aids 

for  Teachers 

{Concluded  from  page  109) 

instructor  and  a  soil  conservation  project 
leader.  The  women’s  classes  emphasized 
clothing  problems,  but  instruction  was  also 
given  in  child  training,  table  service,  and 
household  furnishings.  Ten  lessons  were  pre¬ 
sented  and  those  who  completed  the  course 
received  certificates.  A  social  hour,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Edinburg  Civic  Club,  follows 
each  meeting  of  the  classes. 

•  Your  Forests — Your  Fault — Your  Loss!  a 
new  12-  by  18-inch  poster  by  James  Mont¬ 
gomery  Flagg  is  available  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


•  In  California  Redwood  and  its  Uses,  Trade 
Promotion  Series  No.  171,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  may  be 
found  answers  to  the  following  questions: 
What  is  it?  How  is  it  used?  When  is  it 
used?  and  Why  should  it  be  used?  Ten 
cents  will  buy  a  copy. 

•  Librarians  and  individuals  engaged  in 
anthropological  research  or  instruction  should 
have  a  copy  of  a  List  of  Publications  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  with  Index  to 
Authors  and  Titles  which  consists  of  contri¬ 
butions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  annual 
reports,  bulletins,  introductions,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  publications.  (Free.) 

•  Scheduled  Department  of  Commerce  radio 
talks  on  American  Industries  are  as  follows: 
December  21 — Toys;  December  28 — Motion 
pictures;  January  4 — Shoe  manufacturing; 
January  1 1 — Tea,  coffee,  and  spices. 

•  Services  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  the  Consumer  contains  brief  summaries  of 
work  which  has  been  done,  or  is  now  being 
done,  on  a  number  of  the  more  important 
items  of  general  interest  to  consumers,  such 
as,  shoes,  textiles,  automobiles,  carbon  paper 
and  typewriter  ribbons,  paint  and  varnish, 
carpets,  hosiery,  and  window  glass. 

•  The  Poiver  Within,  a  new  2-reel  silent 
motion-picture  film  depicting  the  historic 
development,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  modern  internal  combustion  engine  and 
operating  parts  of  the  automobile,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Film  Library 
which  now  consists  of  more  than  4,000  reels. 

Reel  1  illustrates  early  experiments  to  de¬ 
termine  suitable  fuel  for  internal  combustion 
engines — first  with  gunpowder  and,  after  two 
centuries  of  research,  with  gasoline. 

By  the  utilization  of  quartz  glass  in  place 
of  the  usual  metal  cylinder  head  of  the  motor, 
act  ual  photographs  were  taken  with  a  specially 
designed  camera  capable  of  taking  5,000  pic¬ 
tures  per  second,  thus  portraying  the  actual 
combustion  and  the  burning  of  gases  within 
the  cylinders.  Each  part  of  the  engine  is 
shown  graphically. 

Reel  2  shows  by  animated  photography  the 
assembly  of  every  part  of  the  engine — trans¬ 
mission,  differential,  and  other  mechanical 
parts  that  go  to  make  up  a  finished  automobile. 
The  operation  of  gear  shifting  is  explained, 
together  with  the  function  of  the  brake  system. 

Copies  of  this  film,  in  16-millimeter  and 
35-millimeter  size  are  available  for  exhibition 
by  schools,  churches,  colleges,  civic  and  busi¬ 
ness  organizations,  and  others  interested. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  Experiment  Station,  4800 
Forbes  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  No  charge  is 
made  for  the  use  of  the  film,  although  the 
exhibitor  is  expected  to  pay  the  transportation 
charges. 
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Per  pupil  cost  based 


on  current  expense  and  average  daily  attendance,  1935  36 
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The  ability  to  support  public 
schools  in  the  various  States  is  at 
least  strongly  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for  current 
expense  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Ihe  accompanying  table  gives  the  cost  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  (current 
expense).  This  cost  includes  general  control, 
instruction,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
plant,  auxiliary  agencies,  and  fixed  charges. 
A  wide  variation  is  found  in  the  various 
States,  partly  due  to  climatic  conditions. 

1  ay  ments  for  interest,  which  would  add  about 

8  percent  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  are  not 
included. 

In  1890,  $14.20  was  spent  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  for  current  expense. 

1  his  amount  increased  to  $16.41  jn  1900 
$26.99  in  1910,  $53.52  in  1920,  and  reached 
the  highest  point  in  1930  when  $86.70  was 
spent  per  pupil.  This  amount  decreased  to 
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$67.48  in  1934,  but  increased  again  to  $74  30 
in  1936. 


the  13  States  that  spent  the  least  are  all  i 
contiguous  territory  in  the  South  and  South 
east  and  the  range  of  expenditure  in  them  wa 
from  $24.55  to  $55. 1 5.  The  13  that  spent  f  1, 
most  were  located  in  the  West  and  North  am 
range  from  $86.16  to  $134.13.  The  23  State: 
between  these  two  extremes  ranged  fron 
$55.20  to  $86.06. 


Per  pupil  cost  based  on  current  expense  and 
average  daily  attendance 


continental  united  states 


193.-,  36 

- $74.30 

1933-34... 

-  67. 48 

1931-32 

-  81. 08 

1929-30 

1927-28. 

-  82. 76 

1925-26.. 

-  77. 45 

1923-24 - $71.  78 

1921-22 _  67.  22 

1919-20.. .  53.52 

19"9  10  .  .  26.  99 

1899-1900 . .  16.41 

J.sh'j  do  i4  on 


BY  STATES,  1935-36 


Alabama _ 

$28.  49 

Arizona _ 

83.  10 

Arkansas _ 

24.55 

California _ 

1 15.  60 

Colorado _ 

87.  20 

Connecticut.  . 

90.  70 

Delaware _ 

KH).  38 

District  of  Columbia. 

122.  10 

Florida _ 

53. 89 

Georgia _ 

30.  96 

Idaho _ 

69.  21 

Illinois _ 

86.  06 

Indiana. ...... 

69. 08 

Iowa 

73.  02 

Kansas... 

67.  04 

Kentucky _ 

39.  52 

Louisiana _ 

42.  55 

Maine _ 

55.  20 

Maryland.  . 

74.  77 

Massachusetts 

104.  51 

Michigan.  . 

78. 82 

Minnesota  ... 

86.  16 

Mississippi _ 

27.  (58 

Missouri _ 

60.  43 

Montana _ 

96.29 

Nebraska _ 

..  $64.75 

Nevada. . . 

-  128.11 

New  Hampshire. 

. .  84.  63 

New  Jersey  . 

.  108.33 

Newr  Mexico 

.  63.  16 

New  York.. 

...  134.13 

North  Carolina... 

.  31.  11 

North  Dakota _ 

-  75. 46 

•  >hio _ 

-  82. 42 

Oklahoma... 

43. 33 

Oregon _ 

.  77. 83 

Pennsylvania. 

-  79. 70 

Rhode  Island 

.  95. 03 

South  Carolina.. 

32.01 

South  Dakota.  __ 

-  85. 70 

Tennessee _ 

-  35.81 

Texas _ 

-  -  55.  15 

i  tah 

-  -  67.  07 

Vermont _ 

-  65. 55 

Virginia. 

.  38. 92 

Washington. _ 

85.  33 

West  Virginia _ 

-  57. 93 

Wisconsin 

.  80.87 

Wyoming.  . . 

-  101.62 

i 

1 

i 
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n.e  Indian  hoy  learns  carpentry  in  the  con¬ 
st  ruction  of  a  new  building  at  his  school. 
The  park  ranger  (pictured  at  the  right) 
patrols  the  mountains  which  the  CCC 
cnrollce  shows  on  the  relief  map  he  is 
making. 


^  ^l.  The  development  of  “the  home 
department”  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  recently  described  in 
a  radio  address  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L.  Iclces.  In  part  the  Sec¬ 
retary  said: 

“There  is  no  branch  of  the  Government 
more  closely  related  to  the  development  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  personal  welfare 
of  the  people  than  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  original  colonies,  and  subse- 
quently  the  Federal  Government,  could  offer 
seemingly  inexhaustible  quantities  of  land 
amply  supplied  with  water,  minerals,  forests 
and  wildlife,  which  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  pioneer  economy.  The  Congress,  in  the 
days  of  flush  exploitation  and  eager  settlers, 
created  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
specifically  as  the  home  department,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  utilizing  our 
natural  resources  by  making  them  available 
for  settlement. 

“As  a  result,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  West  from  arid,  unproduc¬ 
tive  areas  into  fertile  farms  and  pojrulous 
towns,  which  afford  profitable  markets  for 
Eastern  manufacturers.  Under  the  guidance 
and  control  of  the  Department,  vast  mineral 
wealth  has  been  uncovered  and  utilized. 
Without  this  epoch  of  discovery  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  national  wealth,  the  West,  in  large 
part,  would  still  be  barren  and  our  eastern 
industrial  development  would  better  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  principality  rather  than  an  empire. 

“The  need  for  such  an  agency  as  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  was  early  recognized. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  first  Congress,  in  1789, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  Departments  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  War,  and  Treasury,  there 


Growth  of  the  Ini 


should  be  a  home  department,  which  seemed 
to  be  necessary  ‘by  [reason  of]  the  magnitude 
of  the  Territorial  possessions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  domestic  affairs.’  This  pro-  | 
posal  was  voted  down  because  in  the  then  | 
‘deranged  condition’  of  the  Federal  finances 
any  expenditure  which  could  be  avoided  was  I 
put  aside. 

“The  proposal  was  renewed  in  1816  by 
President  Madison  and  again  by  President 
Monroe  in  1824.  Recurring  through  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  it  was  not  until  1849,  60 
years  after  it  was  first  suggested,  that  the 
home  department,  or  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  was  created.  The  nucleus  of  the  1 
fledgling  department  consisted  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  transferred  from  Treasury;  the  1 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Pension 
Office,  transferred  from  the  War  Department;  ii 
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jid  the  Patent  Office,  transferred  from  State. 

“The  principal  wealth  of  the  new  republic 
insisted  of  the  vast  public  domain,  unsettled 
id  unused.  The  public  lands  were  regarded 
;  property  for  sale  that  was  to  be  disposed  of 
|  r  revenue.  They  provided,  in  short,  the 
ays  and  means  to  support  the  new  Govern- 
ent  and  to  promote  national  prosperity, 
he  Congress  early  enacted  laws  making 

!beral  donations  of  public  lands  to  the  several 
sw  States,  as  they  were  admitted  to  the 
I  nion,  for  the  support  of  education  and  for 
iternal  improvements. 

“Gradually,  there  were  created  within  or 
nnexed  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
larious  companion  agencies  having  to  do 
igically  with  its  principal  purpose.  The 
Geological  Survey,  with  the  function  of  clas- 
lifying  and  mapping  the  public  lands  and 
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examining  their  geological  structure  and 
mineral  resources,  was  established  in  1879. 
The  Reclamation  Service,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  storing  and  dispersing  water  in  the 
arid  regions  of  the  United  States  for  use  in 
agriculture,  was  established  in  1902.  The 
National  Park  Service  was  created  as  a  unit 
of  the  Department  in  1916  in  order  to  protect 
and  preserve  such  unique  manifestations  of 
nature  found  within  our  borders  as  had  so  far 
escaped  the  destructive  impulses  of  the  reck¬ 
less  pioneer.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  set 
up  in  1910  to  assist  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mining  industries.  The  Office 
of  Education  came  into  being  in  1867  to  be  a 
factor  in  building  up  our  human  resources. 

“The  administration  of  the  Territories  has 
always  been  an  important  problem  of  internal 
affairs.  For  many  years  these  adolescent 
States  reported  to  the  Department  of  State, 
but  in  1873  the  duties  previously  exercised 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  by  law  or  custom 
were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  As  the  country  developed,  the 
Territories  acquired  political  manhood,  until 
today  only  two  remain — Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
which  are  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
along  with  the  insular  possessions  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Recently  three 
islands  in  the  mid-Pacific,  Wake,  Howland, 
and  Jarvis,  which  are  important  as  airplane 
bases,  have  also  found  themselves  under  the 
maternal  wing  of  Interior. 

“As  the  functions  of  government  expanded 
and  our  population  increased,  bringing  many 
new  administrative  and  economic  problems, 
it  was  natural  that  other  departments  should 
be  created  for  the  more  specific  handling  of 
internal  affairs  than  could  be  undertaken  by 
a  single  department.  *  *  *” 


Surveyors  plan  the  reservoir  above  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  which  will  supply  water  for 
irrigating  1,200.000  desert  acres.  Engineers 
and  builders  work  night  and  day  to  com¬ 
plete  the  dam,  the  world’s  most  massive 
masonry  structure. 
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1,1(50  Men  in  25  1  Cities 

Almost  1,850  men,  representing  234  cities 
and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  received  instruc¬ 
tion  in  zone  fire-fighting  schools  in  16  centers 
from  September  1933  to  January  1937. 

The  effective  program  of  fireman  training 
carried  on  in  Massachusetts,  is  explained  in  a 
recent  report  by  M.  Norcross  Stratton,  assistant 
director  of  vocational  education  forthat  State. 

Under  this  program,  zone  schools  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  16  places  within  easy  traveling  dis¬ 
tance  for  firemen  in  surrounding  cities  and 
towns. 

Training  classes  are  held  in  fire  stations  in 
the  zone  centers  or  in  nearby  schoolrooms. 
Each  zone  school  has  the  use  of  the  fire 
apparatus  and  equipment  of  the  local  fire 
department.  Instructors  are  qualified  drill 
masters  or  other  officers  and  firemen  who  have 
had  special  training  and  experience.  They 
are  selected  and  assigned  by  fire  department 
chiefs  and  in  many  instances  are  available  for 
teaching  service  anywhere  in  the  State. 
Special  itinerant  teachers  give  instruction  in 
technical  subjects  related  to  fire  fighting. 

The  firemen  training  school  project  is  under 
the  joint  control  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fire  Chiefs’  Club,  which  is  represented 
in  the  program  by  an  advisory  board  of  fire 
chiefs  in  the  zone  centers.  All  matters 
regarding  fire-fighting  technique,  location  of 
classes,  courses  of  study,  admission  rules  and 
regulations,  and  eligibility  of  instructors  are 
passed  on  at  the  regular  meetings  of  this  board. 

Courses  for  prospective  instructors  covering 
a  5-week  period  are  held  annually.  Fire¬ 
fighting  classes  are  limited  to  about  15  men 
per  teacher.  Both  preliminary  and  advanced 
courses  of  10  sessions  each  are  usually  offered, 
but  in  some  instances  a  combined  preliminary 
and  advanced  course  of  from  12  to  15  weeks  is 
presented. 

Practical  drills  in  ladder,  hose,  rescue,  and 
gas-mask  work  are  combined  with  classroom 
discussion  of  the  principles  of  ventilating 
structures  which  are  on  fire,  salvage  work, 
hydraulics,  fire  inspection  and  prevention, 
fire  laws,  arson,  and  fire  chemistry.  Instruc¬ 
tors  are  advised  and  taught  to  use  the  develop¬ 
mental,  conference  or  discussion,  or  demon¬ 
stration  method  of  teaching. 

Who  Itii'VN — What  anil  How? 

Father  may  foot  the  bills,  but  Mother  does 
most  of  the  purchasing  for  the  home,  studies 
made  from  time  to  time  by  various  agencies 
show.  Additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement  is  provided  in  the  results  of  a 
“buying  practice”  study  made  by  home- 
economics  supervisors  in  the  Southern  States 
last  year,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 


The  returns  from  the  study  cover  expendi¬ 
tures  by  families  of  home-economics  students 
in  rural  and  town  high  schools,  for  a  wide 
range  of  home  needs.  It  shows  that,  of  52,666 
purchases  reported,  father  made  15  percent, 
or  7,787,  consisting  largely  of  drugs,  barber 
shop  services,  and  food;  mother  made  44  per¬ 
cent,  or  23,392,  purchases  of  food,  household 


Firemen  in  Connecticut  training  class 
learning  how  to  handle  ladders  on  a  drill 
tower  built  especially  for  training  purposes. 


equipment,  dry-cleaning  services,  house  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  magazines;  and  daughter  made 
32  percent,  or  16,951,  purchases,  consisting 
of  hose,  shoes,  cosmetics,  underwear,  recrea¬ 
tional  services,  school  lunches,  accessories, 
and  school  supplies.  The  study  showed  that 
the  daughter  of  the  household  purchases  alone 
and  participates  in  about  50  percent  of  the 
family  purchasing  and  that  her  buying  is  in 
relationship  to  her  personal  clothing  and  school 
needs. 

Under  the  heading  “Where  Purchased,” 
the  study  showed  that  of  42,836  purchases, 
4  percent,  or  1,946,  were  purchased  from  mail¬ 
order  establishments;  75  percent,  or  31,996 
from  neighborhood  stores;  and  20  percent, 
or  8,894,  from  nearby  towns. 

Of  the  44,789  purchases  on  which  the  method 
of  payment  ^was  reported,  75  percent  were 


cash  purchases,  and  25  percent  were  charged. 
Articles  most  frequently  purchased  were: 
Daily  purchases — bread, milk, meat, fresh  vege¬ 
tables;  weekly  purchases — staple  foods;  and  in¬ 
terval  purchases — clothing,  drugs,  beauty-parlor 
services,  recreational  services,  and  magazines. 

The  study  shows  clearly  that  public-school 
students  purchase  their  own  clothing  and  their 
other  personal  necessities,  that  most  of  their 
purchases  are  made  at  their  home-town  store, 
and  that  they  pay  cash. 

On  the  basis  of  the  returns  from  this  study, 
home-economics  supervisors  in  the  Southern 
States  have  recommended  that  home-eco¬ 
nomics  curricula  in  southern  rural  and  town 
high  schools  include  courses  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  in  students  the  ability  to  analyze  adver¬ 
tising,  goods  labels,  guarantees,  and  claims 
of  salespeople;  and  to  plan  wisely  before 
making  purchases. 

Fortunate  <>rou|i 

Forty  boys  will  be  given  training  in  a 
4-year  apprenticeship  course  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Air  Station  in  Pensacola,  Fla., 
beginning  January  1,  1938.  Among  the 

trades  for  which  training  will  be  given  at  the 
air  station  are:  Blacksmithing,  heat  treating, 
boat  building,  boiler-making,  coppersmithing, 
machinist,  electrical,  instrument  making, 
joinery,  painting,  pipe  fitting,  rigging,  general 
aircraft,  and  aircraft  motor  trades. 

The  boys  admitted  to  the  course  will  be 
selected  from  the  list  of  those  who  succeed  in 
passing  a  civil-service  examination  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  eligibles  for  the  ap¬ 
prentice-training  course. 

The  training  program,  all  of  which  will  be 
conducted  at  the  naval  station,  provides  for 
8  hours’  training  daily — 6  in  the  shop  and  2  in 
classroom  study  of  academic  and  related  trade 
subjects. 

A  classroom  supervising  teacher,  to  work 
under  the  director  of  the  Pensacola  Trade 
School,  is  being  provided  by  the  local  board  of 
public  instruction,  and  will  be  paid  from  funds 
provided  under  the  Federal  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  acts.  Analyses  of  the  trades  for  which 
training  is  provided  will  be  made  and  related 
courses  based  on  these  analyses  will  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

Boys  who  enroll  for  the  course  will  receive 
regular  apprentice  pay  for  each  hour  of  train¬ 
ing  and  will  be  advanced  over  the  4-year 
period  of  training.  A  boy  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  regular  apprenticeship  in  one  of 
the  various  crafts  represented  at  the  station 
will  be  equipped  to  secure  employment  in 
that  craft  elsewhere. 

Through  the  naval  air  station  course,  which 
is  a  good  example  of  the  cooperation  of  two 
different  branches  of  government — the  edu¬ 
cational  and  the  naval — in  a  vocational  train- 
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ing  program,  boys  will  receive  an  all-round 
training  for  work  in  skilled  trades,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  secure  in  the 
local  trade  school  or  in  any  other  school 
within  reasonable  traveling  distance  of  Pensa¬ 
cola. 

Arrangements  for  this  new  form  of  appren¬ 
tice  training  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Pensacola  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(■uesKwork  Minimized 

A  case-evaluation  profile  or  case  history, 
designed  to  assist  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  in  determining  their  employability, 
has  been  developed  bv  the  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  division  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  employability 
of  an  individual  depends  primarily  on  his  phy¬ 
sical  ability  to  work  regularly,  his  intellectual 
capacity  to  hold  a  job,  his  morale  or  willing¬ 
ness  to  work,  and  his  competenee  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  occupation,  the  case  evaluation  profile 
takes  into  consideration  the  disabled  person’s 
physical  condition,  his  intellectual  capacit.v, 
his  personal  traits  and  characteristics,  his 
social,  environmental,  and  economic  back¬ 
ground,  and  his  vocational  competency. 

Consideration  of  these  factors  in  the  case  of 
a  disabled  person  enables  those  concerned  with 
his  rehabilitation  to  determine  whether  he  is 
in  need  of  physical  restoration,  training  for  a 
particular  occupation,  placement  in  employ¬ 
ment,  or  of  other  special  services,  such  as 
compensation  adjustment,  maintenance  dur¬ 
ing  a  job-training  period,  psychiatric  service, 
or  guidance  in  finding  employment. 

The  completed  case-evaluation  profile  pro¬ 
vides  a  graphic  picture  of  the  disabled  client 
and  his  needs  with  respect  to  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation.  It  enables  the  rehabilitation  agent 
to  determine  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
whether  the  disabled  person  is  capable  of  the 
various  steps  in  rehabilitation  and  if  so,  what 
course  should  be  followed  in  accomplishing 
his  rehabilitation. 

The  case  profile  includes  information  on 
the  race  and  nationality,  physique  and  general 
health,  prominence  of  disability,  general  in¬ 
telligence,  psychological  defects,  educational 
background,  speech  and  use  of  English,  atti¬ 
tudes,  personal  habits,  integrity,  adaptability, 
and  work  history  of  the  disabled  person. 
With  this  and  similar  detailed  information  to 
draw  from,  guesswork  in  rehabilitating  the 
disabled  person  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Copies  of  the  case-evaluation  profile  and 
information  concerning  its  use  may  be  secured 
from  the  Office  of  Education. 

SideKlcpN  Latin.  Studies  Farming 

The  story  of  a  young  farm  boy,  who,  dis¬ 
couraged  over  the  prospect  of  “finding” 
himself  in  the  academic  course  in  his  local 
high  school,  found  an  outlet  for  his  ambition 
and  abilities  in  the  vocational  agriculture 
course,  came  to  light  in  a  conference  of  super¬ 


visors  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

This  young  man — his  name  is  Walter 
Davis — told  the  supervisors  how  he  had 
drifted  into  the  agricultural  course  largely  to 
avoid  French,  German,  and  Latin.  He  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  supervised  farm  proj¬ 
ect  work  required  of  vocational  agriculture 
students,  which  provided  him  and  his  father 
with  a  new  incentive  to  build  up  a  systematic 
program  for  the  home  farm.  New  practices 
and  enterprises  were  introduced  on  the  farm 
and  the  entire  farm  setup  was  changed. 

Davis  completed  his  vocational  agriculture 
course  6  years  ago.  When  he  was  married  4 
years  ago,  he  became  the  manager  of  a  farm 
belonging  to  an  aunt.  He  has  developed  this 
farm  to  the  point  where  the  income  from  the 
hog,  poultry,  and  dairy  units  is  sufficient  to 
pay  all  farm  expenses.  Hence,  whatever  is 
received  from  the  cotton  crop  is  clear. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  this  North  Caro¬ 
lina  farmer  is  a  farm  of  his  own,  which  he 
expects  to  acquire  in  about  4  years.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  fact  that  he  is  planning  to 
finance  his  farming  ventures  out  of  his  own 
earnings  and  not  on  credit. 

B*<<»y<-liology  ami  Farm  Projects 

Good  psychology  is  used  by  W.  J.  Grove, 
teacher  of  agriculture  in  Eagle  Grove  (Iowa) 
High  School  in  starting  vocational-agriculture 
students  on  their  supervised  farm  practice 
program. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  school,  freshman 
students  take  trips  to  inspect  some  of  the 
farm-practice  work  of  upper  class  students, 
so  that  they  may  have  a  clear  picture  of  what 
supervised  farm  practice  involves  and  how 
interesting  it  may  be.  In  class,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  explains  the  supervised  home  practice 
plan,  devoting  considerable  time  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  projects.  Upper  classmen  who 
have  been  particularly  successful  in  their 
supervised  farm-practice  work,  talk  to  fresh¬ 
men,  explaining  how  they  started  their  work 
and  how  valuable  it  has  proved. 

In  addition,  the  instructor  visits  the  homes 
of  the  new  students  and  explains  the  super¬ 
vised  practice  work  to  their  fathers.  He 
stresses  particularly  the  types  of  home  proj¬ 
ects  which  might  be  undertaken  by  each  boy 
in  his  efforts  to  improve  practices  on  his 
home  farm.  Since  most  of  the  farm  income 
of  the  community  derives  from  corn  and  hogs, 
boys  are  encouraged  to  include  these  enter¬ 
prises  in  their  practice  program. 

After  the  first  year’s  program  is  carried  out 
successfully,  the  agricultural  student  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  begin  planning  his  subsequent 
home  practice  work  on  a  long-time  basis. 

The  entire  emphasis  in  the  supervised  farm- 
practice  work  is  laid  upon  building  up  interest 
in  farming  as  a  profession,  to  show  the  student 
how  farming  can  be  made  profitable,  and  to 
encourage  him  to  plan  to  establish  himself 
in  farming  on  an  independent  basis  within  a 
period  of  4  or  5  years  after  the  completion  of 
his  agricultural  course. 


I>r»|i  in  I  lie  lliiekel 

County  superintendents  of  schools,  high- 
school  principals,  teachers  of  agriculture, 
trade  and  industry,  and  home  economics, 
county  home  demonstration  agents,  and 
county  agricultural  agents  have  cooperated 
in  the  program  for  out-of-school  youth  carried 
on  in  Virginia  during  the  past  year. 

The  major  objectives  of  this  program  are: 
To  provide  training  for  out-of-school  youth 
which  will  help  them  to  improve  their  voca¬ 
tional  efficiency,  earn  money  through  the 
production  of  salable  articles,  or  improve 
their  home  conditions;  to  help  them  in  select¬ 
ing  a  vocation  and  assist  them  in  securing 
employment;  and  to  provide  opportunities 
for  them  to  make  better  use  of  their  leisure 
time. 

The  program  carried  on  in  Gloucester 
County  during  the  year,  in  which  219  out-of¬ 
school  youth  were  reached,  is  typical.  This 
program  was  organized  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  the  principals  of  the  two  county 
schools,  at  these  schools  and  at  the  county 
Negro  training  school.  Classes  met  twice  a 
week  at  night  throughout  the  school  year. 
Instruction  was  offered  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  commercial  work  by  teachers 
in  the  regular  schools,  while  special  teachers 
gave  instruction  in  handcrafts,  mechanics, 
and  music.  A  varied  program  of  recreation 
was  carried  out  and  special  features,  such  as 
a  fashion  show  and  a  bazaar,  were  conducted. 
As  a  result  of  the  training  in  handcraft  work, 
unemployed  boys  and  girls  learned  to  make 
articles  they  could  sell.  A  small  gift  shop  for 
the  sale  of  these  handcraft  articles  and  ice 
cream  is  now  operated  by  these  young  people. 

The  cost  of  the  Gloucester  County  program, 
including  salaries  of  regular  and  special  teach¬ 
ers,  transportation  for  those  enrolled,  and 
materials  and  equipment,  was  $2,860  or  $13 
per  pupil.  The  cost  of  the  program  for  out-of¬ 
school  youth  carried  on  in  the  entire  State,  in 
which  1,050  persons  were  reached,  was  $16,986, 
or  $16.17  per  pupil. 

Attention  is  called  by  Sidney  B.  Hall, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  40,000  out-of- 
school  and  out-of-work  youth  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  25  in  the  State  and  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  these  youth  are  not  trained  for  any 
type  of  employment.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  accomplishments  of  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  in  reaching  as  many 
of  this  group  as  possible,  admirable  as  they 
are,  constitute  but  “a  drop  in  the  bucket”  as 
compared  with  the  actual  need. 

Foorilination  Thai  I  aunts 

The  needs  of  students  for  training  and  the 
ability  of  industry  to  absorb  prospective 
workers  will  be  the  principal  factors  govern¬ 
ing  the  type  and  character  of  vocational- 
education  courses  in  Salt  Lake  City  high 
schools  during  the  current  school  year. 

Vocational  coordinators  in  the  city-school 
system  will  make  a  special  study  of  previous 
records  and  aptitudes  of  all  students  taking 
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courses,  with  a  view  to  assisting  them  in 
finding  employment  in  suitable  occupations. 
Coordinators  will  seek  the  assistance  of  em¬ 
ployers  in  studying  the  qualifications  of 
workers  required  in  their  establishments, 
courses  will  be  based  upon  these  requirements, 
and  students  who  have  completed  courses 
will  be  recommended  for  employment  in  local 
industries.  The  schools  will  cooperate  with 
the  State  employment  service  in  placing 
graduates  of  vocational  courses. 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college 
or  who  are  not  in  position  to  go,  and  there¬ 
fore  wish  to  find  employment  in  the  industrial 
or  business  fields  of  the  community,  will 
receive  first  consideration  in  the  city’s  voca¬ 
tional  training  classes. 

IIom<‘  Economies  Clubs 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  on  home-econom¬ 
ics  clubs  for  those  enrolled  in  homemaking 
courses  in  high  schools  in  10  Southern  States 
show  that  this  type  of  organization  takes  a 
number  of  different  forms.  Among  the  names 
of  these  organizations  are  Home  Economics 
Clubs,  Junior  Homemakers,  and  Future  Home¬ 
makers. 

Membership  in  such  clubs  is  open  in  one 
State  to  girls  enrolled  in  vocational  home-eco¬ 
nomics  classes;  in  four  States  to  any  girl  who 
is  taking  or  has  taken  home  economics;  and 
in  five  States  to  boys  as  well  as  girls  who  are 
taking  or  have  taken  home  economics. 

In  8  of  the  10  States,  home-economics  clubs 
are  set  up  in  terms  of  degrees  or  standards  of 
excellence.  The  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
organization  are  set  up  by  the  State  supervisor 
of  home  economics  in  one  State;  a  committee 
composed  of  home-economics  teachers  and 
students  in  three  States;  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  home-economics  associa¬ 
tion  in  two  States;  and  by  a  student  committee 
in  one  State. 

A  close  relationship  with  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America,  national  organization  of  boys 
studying  vocational  agriculture,  is  maintained 
in  one  State;  a  cooperative  relationship  in 
school  and  community  activities  in  two  States; 
and  no  definite  relationship  in  seven  States. 

The  report  covering  home-economics  clubs 
shows  further  that  such  organizations  have 
been  established  for  Negro  students  in  two 
States  and  that  several  other  States  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  establishment  of  these  clubs  for 
Negroes. 

Folloiv-LT|»  I  in  |M>rl  :■  nl 

The  vocational  agriculture  teacher  should 
have  a  complete  record  of  the  performance  of 
every  boy  who  enrolls  in  his  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  class.  Such  a  record,  the  Office  of 
Education  points  out  in  a  recent  memoran¬ 
dum,  will  enable  the  teacher  not  only  to  see 
that  the  student  gets  the  proper  guidance 
and  training  during  his  period  in  full-time 
school  classes  and  in  part-time  and  evening 
classes  after  he  has  left  school  and  is  engaged 
in  farming,  but  also  to  follow  him  up  from 


time  to  time  with  a  view  to  helping  him  in  his 
farming  problems. 

The  follow-up  record,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  should  begin  the  day  a 
boy  enrolls  in  a  vocational  agriculture  class. 
The  teacher  who  makes  the  first  entry  in  such 
a  record  may  not  remain  in  the  community, 
but  the  record  he  started  will  enable  his  suc¬ 
cessors  to  carry  on.  “The  function  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  programs,”  the  Office  of 
Education  declares,  “is  to  train  young  men 
to  become  established  in  farming.  Boys  may 
have  to  take  their  first  step  as  laborers  working 
for  wages  on  the  farm,  but  if  we  follow  them 
as  we  should  with  our  council,  they  may  be¬ 
come  renters,  then  owners,  and,  finally,  well- 
established  farmers  and  leading  citizens.” 
Forms  for  keeping  vocational  agriculture 
student  records  have  been  devised  by  the 
agricultural  education  service  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  Kept  over  a  period  of  years, 
such  records  will  show  the  effectiveness  of  the 
vocational  agricultural  program  as  a  whole. 

Research  Willi  a  9>iirp<i»ie 

Vocational  -  agriculture  teachers  in  the 
Southern  States  last  year  completed  studies 
on  17  different  problems  of  local,  State,  or 
regional  interest. 

These  studies  include  one  on  the  effects  of 
vocational-education  programs  on  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  farming  and  on  farm  practices,  made 
jointly  by  five  teachers  in  five  Alabama 
counties;  one  on  the  causes  for  dropping 
vocational-agriculture  departments  in  the 
high  schools  of  Texas,  made  by  a  Texas 
teacher;  one  on  improving  the  instruction  of 
teachers  in  service,  made  by  a  Mississippi 
teacher;  one  on  the  procedures  used  by  differ¬ 
ent  States  in  developing  supervised  farm- 
practice  programs  for  vocational-agriculture 
students;  one  on  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  time  for  instruction  in  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  used  in  different  agricultural  depart¬ 
ments;  and  one  to  determine  the  type  of  farm- 
enter-prise  analysis  to  be  used  by  Louisiana 
vocational-agriculture  high  schools.  The 
studies  listed  give  an  idea  of  the  type  of 
research  undertaken  by  Southern  agricultural 
teachers. 

Interesting  also  is  the  list  of  studies  now  in 
progress  in  the  Southern  States.  An  Arkansas 
teacher  is  comparing  the  scholastic  perform¬ 
ance  of  students  in  the  college  of  agriculture 
who  are  graduates  of  high-school  vocational- 
agriculture  courses  with  that  of  those  who 
are  not  vocational-agriculture  graduates.  An¬ 
other  Arkansas  study  seeks  to  determine  the 
effect  of  vocational-agriculture  training  on 
placement  in  farming  and  other  occupations. 
In  Louisiana  the  status  of  out-of-school  farm 
boys  is  being  studied.  In  Georgia  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  define  methods  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  vocational-agriculture  de¬ 
partments.  These  studies  are  selected  from 
a  group  of  25  now  being  undertaken  by 
southern  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  doing 
graduate  work  under  the  supervision  of  State 
teacher-training  centers. 


They  Learn  About  Oil 

“Twenty  years  ago,  when  Bridgeport  ex¬ 
perienced  an  oil  boom  similar  to  that  now 
going  on  in  Jeffersonville,  the  men  in  the  com¬ 
munity  had  a  hard  time  getting  jobs  in  the  oil 
fields.  The  reason  was  simple — they  weren’t 
trained,  didn’t  have  the  technical  knowledge 
for  other  than  the  lowest  paying  jobs.” 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Evansville  (Indiana) 
Press,  which  is  responsible  for  this  statement, 
goes  on  to  explain  how  the  Bridgeport  (Illinois) 
High  School,  at  the  instigation  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  machine  shops  of  a  local  oil 
company,  established  several  years  ago  what  is 
known  as  the  “vocational  oil-field  training 
course.”  In  this  course  students  learn  how 
oil  wells  are  drilled;  how  the  oil  is  pumped 
from  them;  how  oil  is  transported  by  the 
intricate  pipe-line  system;  and  the  way  oil  is 
refined  and  “cracked”  into  various  products. 

And  they  even  test  out  various  oil  products. 
In  the  laboratory  space  allotted  by  the  school 
for  the  oil-field  course  are  miniatures  of  all  the 
various  pieces  of  equipment  which  an  oil  com¬ 
pany  usually  has  scattered  over  miles  of 
country.  Beneath  the  wooden  floor  of  the 
classroom  are  two  oil  wells,  complete  with 
casing,  tubing,  rods,  and  pumpjacks.  Equip¬ 
ment  was  supplied  by  a  local  oil  company, 
which  also  supplies  all  the  oil  necessary  to  run 
the  machinery  and  to  make  experiments. 
Students  make  many  pieces  of  equipment 
themselves  and  thus  get  experience  in  a  dozen 
different  crafts,  such  as  carpentry  and  black- 
smithing.  With  an  old  automobile  engine, 
they  test  the  reaction  of  various  oils  and  gases. 
They  tear  down  and  rebuild  engines  used  in 
the  oil  fields. 

Two  years  are  required  to  complete  the 
Bridgeport  High  School  oil-mechanics  course, 
which  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  L.  A. 
Clark,  teacher  of  the  course,  reports  that 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  boys  who  have 
completed  the  course  are  now  employed  in  the 
oil  business. 


Ah  All-Around  BVogrsnm 

Realizing  that  they  are  citizens  as  well  as 
farmers,  members  of  the  Young  Farmers’ 
Association,  composed  of  young  men  enrolled 
in  a  part-time  class  in  agriculture  in  the 
Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  High  School  last  year, 
took  time  to  consider  some  of  the  civic,  social, 
and  recreational  problems  of  their  community 
and  of  the  times.  Along  with  agricultural 
topics,  they  discussed  in  separate  meetings 
such  problems  as  progress  in  cooperation  among 
farmers,  the  work  of  the  State  highway  patrol, 
the  work  of  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies,  how 
to  use  a  bank,  and  recreation  for  rural  people. 

College  faculty  members,  a  banker,  the 
Wood  County  sheriff,  a  representative  of  the 
State  highway  patrol,  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  and  the  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  were  among  the  guest  speakers 
on  the  club’s  weekly  meeting  programs. 
As  its  special  agricultural  problem  for  the 
year,  the  club  selected  for  study  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  alfalfa. 

C.  M.  Arthur 
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(Left,  above)  Selecting  the  Star  American  Farmer  for  1937.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  L.  IcUes;  Philip  S.  Rose.  Editor  of  The  Country 
Gentleman;  and  Willard  E.  Givens,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association,  act  as  judges  of  the  candidates’  records. 
Standing,  left  to  right:  Air.  Givens;  John  W.  Studebaker,  Commissioner  of  Education;  Joe  Black,  President  of  the  F.  F.  A.;  and  Air.  Hose. 
Sitting,  Secretary  lekes.  (Right,  above)  Product  exhibits  at  the  Tenth  Annual  National  Convention  of  Future  Farmers  of  America.  The 
New  Aork  exhibit  features  grape  juice;  the  Texas  exhibit,  pecans;  and  the  Missouri  exhibit,  eggs  and  the  poultry  industry. 


Ten  Years  of  F.  F.  A.  Progress 

o 


the  F.  F.  A.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
Missouri  State  F.  F.  A.  band. 


by  W.  A.  Ross,  Specialist  in  Agricultural  Education 


^  -jr  In  the  arena  of  the  municipal 
auditorium  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
the  tenth  national  convention  of 
Future  Farmers  of  America  was 
recently  held. 

Although  the  convention  is  now  history  it 
also  made  history.  From  the  time  the  first 
group  of  vocational  agricultural  students  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  registration  desk,  2  days  before 
the  convention  opened,  until  the  last  person 
stepped  from  the  floor  at  the  closing  session, 
there  was  a  steady  hum  of  activity — purpose¬ 
ful  activity.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  largest 
gathering  of  farm  boys  and  young  men  ever 
assembled  in  this  country.  Over  8,000  per¬ 
sons  attended,  representing  47  States  and  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 


Since  this  gathering  on  October  1 7-22 
marked  the  tenth  consecutive  year  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  have  met  in  national 
convention  in  Kansas  City,  it  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  fitting  that  the  first  event  should  be 
the  placing  of  a  commemoration  plaque  in  the 
Baltimore  Hotel  where  the  organization  was 
launched  in  November  1928.  This  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  October  17. 
Participating  were  five  of  the  original  (tem¬ 
porary)  officers  of  the  1928  meeting:  C.  H. 
Lane,  Henry  Groseclose,  H.  0.  Sampson, 
J.  A.  Linke,  and  W.  T.  Spanton.  At  the 
close  of  the  program,  the  plaque  was  unveiled 
and  was  received  by  Thomas  C.  Bourke,  the 
hotel  manager,  from  Joe  Black,  representing 


Three  Official  Hands 

At  the  opening  convention  session  a  massed 
band  of  nearly  300  pieces  played  stirring 
marches  as  delegates  and  visitors  took  their 
places.  Included  in  this  group  of  musicians 
were  the  members  of  three  official  bands  com¬ 
ing  from  the  States  of  Utah,  Texas,  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  These  bands,  composed  entirely  of 
F.  F.  A.  members,  had  been  developed  and 
trained  for  the  occasion.  It  was  truly  a 
symphony  in  blue  and  gold,  for  the  F.  F.  A. 
uniforms  matched  the  color  scheme  of  the 
auditorium  where  the  sessions  were  held. 

With  sincerity  and  dispatch  the  business  at 
hand  was  disposed  of  by  the  young  delegates 
and  this  same  attitude  and  efficiency  char¬ 
acterized  the  entire  convention.  Occasional 

(Concluded  on  page  121 ) 


(Photo  at  left)  President-elect  Lester  Poueber  (left)  receives  the  gavel  from  retiring  President  Joe  Black  (right).  (Center  photo)  Robert 
Lee  Bristow,  Star  Farmer  of  America  receives  his  award  from  Dr.  J.  C.  W  right,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education.  (Photo 
at  right)  “Building  the  Flag.”  Placing  the  last  star  is  Gay  Alorehead,  president  of  the  Alississippi  Association  of  F.  I .  A.,  representing  the 

last  State  to  affiliate  with  the  national  organization. 
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Statistics 

New  Uses  of  School  Statistics 

by  Emery  M.  Foster ,  Chief “  Statistical  Division 


^  ^  ^  The  Office  of  Education  has  been 
cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  studying  how  school  data  could 
be  used  in  checking  the  completeness  of  birth 
registrations  and  in  calculating  population 
data  between  census  periods.  Some  results  of 
the  use  of  school  data  are  given  in  The  Regis¬ 
trar,  October  15,  1937,  published  for  its  field 
representatives,  by  the  Division  of  Vital 
Statistics,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Testing  completeness  of  birth  registrations. — 
In  checking  completeness  of  birth  registrations 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  records  of  chil¬ 
dren  entering  the  primary  grade  are  being  ob¬ 
tained  from  each  school.  The  procedure 
adopted  was:  1.  Cooperation  of  State  and 
county  superintendents  of  education  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  personal  visits  and  correspondence. 
2.  The  campaign  for  the  education  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  included  newspaper  articles,  radio  talks, 
and  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  on  registra¬ 
tion.  3.  Supplies  furnished  teachers  consisted 
of  franked  cards  on  which  to  report  first  grade 
children,  and  literature  containing  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  importance  of  birth  registration 
for  class  instruction.  By  use  of  mechanical 
tabulation  the  enrollment  cards  were  checked 
against  birth  registration  cards.  This  made 
it  possible  to  discover  every  child  entering  the 
first  grade  that  had  not  been  registered  at 
birth. 

Evaluating  methods  of  checking  birth  regis¬ 
trations. — In  Maryland  a  study  of  various 
methods  of  checking  birth  registrations  in¬ 
volved  as  one  method  “copying  records  of 
children  from  school  census  records  on  file  in 
office  of  county  superintendent  of  education.” 
This  method  proved  less  expensive  but  also 
less  complete  than  the  house-to-house  canvass 
and  more  complete  than  the  returns  on  a 
post-card  distribution  to  families. 

Estimating  the  census  between  decades. — 
Henry  L.  Shryock  who  is  studying  methods 
of  estimating  post-censal  populations  at 
Princeton  University  emphasized  in  a  recent- 
paper  “that  school  statistics  have  a  high  degree 
of  utility,  uniformity,  and  availability,  and 
have  been  used  to  advantage”  in  making  such 
estimates. 

Data  from  the  State  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  show  870,963  teachers  employed  for 
1935-36  in  comparison  with  847,120  for  1933- 
34.  This  is  an  increase  of  23,843  teachers  in 
the  2-year  period.  The  estimated  distribution 
of  teachers  between  elementary  and  secondary 
(including  all  types  of  high  schools  under 
secondary),  was  elementary  603,379,  second¬ 
ary  267,584. 


Although  exact  figures  are  not  available, 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  States  cannot  distri¬ 
bute  the  number  of  teachers  between  types  of 
schools,  it  appears  from  the  estimates  that 
almost  all  of  the  increase  in  number  of  teachers 
has  been  in  the  secondary  schools.  This  is  to 
be  expected  since  elementary  school  enroll¬ 
ments  (when  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in 
junior  high  schools  are  included  in  secondary), 
have  decreased  by  about  375,000  pupils,  while 
high-school  enrollments  have  increased  by 
about  309,000  pupils. 

hi  n  dergarten  En  roll  men  t 

Enrollment  in  public-school  kindergartens  is 
increasing  very  slowly.  The  606,753  pupils 
enrolled  in  1936  is  only  4,978  more  than  were 
enrolled  in  1934.  This  is  an  increase  of  less 
than  1  percent  (0.83).  There  were  more 
children  in  public-school  kindergartens  in  1924 
(609,659)  than  in  1936.  The  highest  enroll¬ 
ment  in  these  kindergartens  was  723,443  in 
1930.  The  1936  enrollment  is  16.13  percent  or 
almost  one-sixth  less  than  in  1930. 

Wh  ite  and  Negro  Enrollments 

The  figures  for  grade  enrollment-  in  the 
separate  schools  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in 
the  18  Southern  States  for  1935-36  show 
interesting  changes  that-  have  taken  place  in 
these  schools  since  1933-34.  The  total  enroll¬ 
ment-  in  the  schools  for  white  pupils  increased 
1.6  percent  as  compared  with  only  0.4  percent 
increase  in  schools  for  Negroes. 

The  total  elementary  school  enrollment 
decreased  in  the  schools  for  Negroes  by  the 
same  percentage  that  it  increased  in  the  schools 
for  whites,  0.7  percent.  This  decrease  in  the 
schools  for  Negroes  is  due  entirely  to  an  8.0  per¬ 
cent  decrease  in  the  first,  grade  which  more  than 
counterbalances  increases  in  all  other  elemen¬ 
tary  school  grades.  The  relatively  large  in¬ 
creases  of  from  4.6  t-o  9.7  percent-  in  the  fifth 
to  eighth  grades  in  schools  for  Negroes  is 
encouraging.  There  were  decreases  in  schools 
for  white  pupils  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
grades. 

The  total  high-school  enrollment  in  schools 
for  white  pupils  increased  5.7  percent  from 
1933-34  t-o  1935-36  compared  with  a  15.8 
percent  increase  in  schools  for  Negroes. 
There  were  approximately  one-sixth  more 
pupils  in  both  the  first  and  second  years  of 
high  schools  for  Negroes  in  1936  than  in  1934, 
one-eighth  more  in  the  third  year,  and  one- 
tenth  more  in  the  fourth  year.  The  increases 
in  high-school  grades  in  schools  for  white 
pupils  varied  between  approximately  3  and  8 
percent-. 


The  much  larger  percentage  increases  in  the 
schools  for  Negro  pupils  than  for  white  pupils 
from  the  seventh  grade  through  high  school 
are  due  to  the  much  smaller  percentage  of  the 
Negro  population  that  have  been  enrolled  in 
these  grades. 


Enrollment  in  white  schools  in  1933-34  and 
1935-36 


[18  Southern  States] 


Grade 

1933-34 

1935-36 

Percent  of 
increase  or 
decrease 

Total  enrollment.  _ 

7, 648, 815 

7, 774,  648 

1.6 

In  elementary  schools _ 

6,  203, 798 

6,  247,  827 

0.7 

In  high  schools _ 

1,445,017 

1,  526,  821 

5.  7 

Number  in  each  grade: 

Kindergarten  --  ... 

49,915 

53,  300 

6.8 

First _  _  . 

1,  268,533 

1,231, 132 

-2.9 

Second.  ..  _ 

844,  434 

846,  683 

.3 

Third _ 

842,  270 

831,  348 

-1.3 

Fourth _ ... 

822,  262 

814,  534 

-.9 

Fifth _ 

754,  649 

775,  761 

2.8 

Sixth _ 

675,  097 

717,  049 

6.2 

Seventh . . . 

628,  078 

646, 106 

2.9 

Eighth _ 

318,  560 

331,914 

4.2 

First  year  high. .  .. 

484,  609 

520,  414 

7.4 

Second  year  high _ 

386,  052 

411,874 

6.7 

Third  year  high _ 

312,786 

322,  012 

2.9 

Fourth  year  high _ 

256, 126 

266,  574 

4.  1 

Postgraduate _  . 

5,  444 

5,  947 

9.2 

Enrollment  in  Negro  schools  in  1933—34  and 
1935-36 


[18  Southern  States] 


Grade 

1933-34 

1935-36 

Percent  of 
increase  or 
decrease 

Total  enrollment.. 

2, 430, 098 

2,  438, 981 

0.4 

In  elementary  schools  _ . . 

2,  266, 913 

2,  250,  045 

-.  7 

In  high  schools _ _  . 

163.  185 

188, 936 

15.8 

Number  in  each  grade: 

Kindergarten _ 

4,  765 

6, 369 

28.3 

First.  _ 

796,  765 

733,  301 

-8.0 

Second..  ..  ...  - 

334,  780 

335,  348 

#  2 

Third _ 

302,  803 

304,  856 

.  7 

Fourth _ _ _ 

269,  866 

275,  383 

2.0 

Fifth _ 

217,  090 

227, 160 

4.6 

Sixth _ 

170,  382 

180.  716 

6.  1 

Seventh..  ..  . 

125,  391 

137,  550 

9.7 

Eighth _  _ _ _ 

45,  071 

49,  362 

9.5 

First  year  high..  - 

65,  473 

76,  436 

16.  7 

Second  year  high _ 

43,  335 

51,  431 

18.7 

Third  year  high .  .  . 

31,050 

35,  536 

14.4 

Fourth  year  high - 

23,  255 

25,  389 

9.2 

Post-graduate. ..  .. 

72 

144 

100.0 
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Individualizing 

hy  Ho  wend  IT.  Oxley , 


Education  in  the 

Director  of  CCC  Camp  Education 


if  if  it  From  the  beginning  of  organized 
education  in  the  camps,  an  individ¬ 
ualized  approach  has  been  used  in 
the  education  and  training  of  CCC 
enrollees.  “The  activities  you  carry  on,”  the 
original  educational  handbook  instructed  the 
camp  advisers,  “must  grow  out  of  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  men.  There  is  no  program 
planned  outside  the  camp  and  imposed  from 
above.  .  .  .  Individual  counseling,  guidance, 
and  stimulation  are  the  keys  to  the  selection 
of  materials.” 

This  philosophy  of  education,  as  presented 
in  the  original  instructions  to  camp  advisers 
on  January  4,  1934,  has  subsequently  served 


as  the  foundation  of  all  CCC  educational 
effort  and  has  shaped  the  development  of  the 
entire  program  of  camp  training.  Today, 
CCC  education  consistently  follows  individual 
diagnosis  and  guidance  as  its  basic  method. 
The  soundness  of  such  a  method  is  concurred 
in  by  many  of  our  modern-day  educational 
leaders.  Speaking  at  Bucknell  University  last 
October,  M.  R.  Trabue,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  said, 
“Individual  diagnosis  must  be  the  central  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  teacher  in  a  democratic  state.” 

Four  years  of  experience  with  approximately 
2,000,000  men  in  camp  have  indicated  the 
wisdom  of  a  program  which  seeks  to  minister 


to  a  diversity  of  individual  problems,  inter¬ 
ests,  aptitudes  and  abilities.  It  would  be 
fatal  to  try  to  maintain  in  the  camps  a  hard 
and  fast  curriculum,  a  series  of  academic  and 
vocational  hurdles  over  which  each  enrollee 
must  pass. 

Oi  versified  Backgrounds 

Enrollees  come  from  backgrounds  of  widely 
scattered  in  terests  and  opportunities.  A  large 
portion  of  them  come  from  backgrounds  of 
few  advantages  or  constructive  outlets. 
About  3  percent  of  them  are  functionally 
illiterate  and  39  percent  have  not  completed 
elementary  school,  although  the  age  of  the 


AN  INDIVIDUALIZED  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 


ELAN  LOR  ENROLLEE  SMITH 


Auto  Repair  Shop  Manager  or  Owner 


1 

II  lint  Is  Done 


2 


3 


II  lint  Must  He  Learned 


What  the  Camp  Has  To  Offer 


Note.- — The  above  diagram  shows  Enrollee 
Smith  how  to  outline  an  occupational  training 
plan  for  himself  and  how  to  progress  by  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  toward  his  chosen  vocation.  The 


diagram,  in  the  form  of  a  ladder,  lists  the  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  or  job  levels  leading  to  the  desired 
position,  that  of  auto  repair  shop  manager  or 
owner.  Parallel  to  each  step  or  job  level 
there  appears  in  column  1  a  description  of 


what  the  job  comprises;  in  column  2,  what 
must  be  learned  in  each  job;  and  in  column  3, 
what  the  CCC  camp  has  to  offer  in  practical 
experience  and  training  for  each  job. 
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average  enrollee  is  nearly  20.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  enrollees  have  never  received 
systematic  vocational  training,  and  the 
majority  of  them  have  no  plans  for  earning  a 
future  livelihood.  A  recent  report  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  indicates  that  of  93,620 
men  who  entered  the  camps  during  October 
1936,  21,579,  or  23  percent,  had  never  held  any 
kind  of  job  prior  to  entering  the  corps.  Of 
those  who  had  been  employed,  the  average 
enrollee  had  been  jobless  for  nearly  7  months 
before  reaching  the  CCC. 

Intelligence  tests  recently  given  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  6,000  enrollees  revealed  a 
spread  of  mental  ability  ranging  from  near 
feeble-mindedness  to  very  superior.  A  study 
of  camp  reports  shows  an  interest  spread 
covering  a  range  of  100  subjects.  Camp  edu¬ 
cational  records  reveal  an  educational  achieve¬ 
ment  range  from  practically  no  schooling  to  a 
college  degree. 

When  we  have  an  educational  situation  in 
which  individuals  range  all  the  way  from  illit¬ 
eracy  to  the  college  status,  from  near  feeble¬ 
mindedness  to  very  superior,  from  practically 
no  special  interest  to  any  one  of  a  hundred 
different  interests,  and  when  to  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  added  differences  in  work  experience, 
ambition,  temperament,  and  emotional  stabil¬ 
ity,  an  individualized  education  based  upoD 
diagnosis  of  individual  needs  and  careful 
guidance  is  not  only  desirable  but  clearly 
essential. 

Shaping  Individual  Training 

In  building  a  program  of  training  for  each 
enrollee,  the  camp  adviser  begins  with  the 
individual  on  whatever  level  he  finds  him. 
The  adviser  has  two  objectives:  To  make  the 
enrollee  (1)  more  employable  and  (2)  a  better 
citizen.  Through  counseling  and  guidance, 
the  enrollee  is  aided  in  discovering  his  own 
abilities  and  interests  and  in  developing  a 
program  of  study  and  training.  Each  man 
is  encouraged  to  plan  ahead  in  life — for  a 
career  and  for  satisfactory  civic  life. 

Each  camp  offers  a  variety  of  jobs  and  voca¬ 
tional  classes  in  which  the  learner  may  acquire 
first-hand  experience  and  understanding.  As 
the  enrollee  progresses  through  these  experi¬ 
ences,  the  camp  adviser  counsels  him  on 
basic  information  he  must  acquire,  the  corre¬ 
lation  between  the  jobs  he  is  pursuing,  the 
occupational  outlook  in  his  chosen  field,  and 
the  steps  he  must  take  to  achieve  promotion 
and  advancement  in  his  vocation. 

Having  chosen  an  occupation  or  field  of 
work,  the  enrollee  is  assisted  in  mapping  out 
a  program  which  will  lead  him  successfully  in 
that  direction.  He  is  shown  how  to  start-  his 
vocational  plans  while  in  camp  and  what  he 
must  do  to  continue  them  afterwards.  He  is 
shown  how  one  step  of  preparation  fits  into 
another  and  how  a  succession  of  steps  will  lead 
him  to  a  realization  of  his  objective. 

Contribution  of  Camp  Education 

The  diagram  on  the  previous  page  of  a 
sample  occupational  training  plan  is  illustra¬ 


tive  of  those  which  camp  advisers  assist  en¬ 
rollees  in  preparing. 

Since  CCC  men  are  in  camp  service  for  an 
average  of  but  8  months,  it  is  believed  that  the 
chief  contribution  that  can  be  made  is  to  get 
each  man  to  think  seriously  of  his  occupational 
future.  If  the  average  enrollee  can  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  want  to  be  a  self-sustaining  citizen 
and  to  start  planning  accordingly,  much  will 
have  been  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand, 
camp  advisers  are  aware  of  the  pitfalls  of  over¬ 
specialization  and  narrowed  interests.  That 
is  why  they  have  attempted  to  fit  each  en¬ 
rollee  into  an  integrated  program  of  camp 
activity,  including  educational,  vocational,  job 
training,  and  recreational  jDhases.  The  enrollee 
is  led  to  see  the  relationship  between  the  many 
phases  of  camp  life  and  to  make  use  of  all 
these  advantages. 

It  is  believed  that  CCC  camps  have  achieved 
a  measure  of  success,  through  individualized 
efforts,  in  preparing  thousands  of  American 
youth  for  employment  and  community  life. 
At  least,  the  camps  have  started  many  a  young 
man  in  the  desirable  direction.  A  Los  Angeles 
editor  recently  wrote:  “The  CCC  has  proved 


itself  a  good  training  ground.  It  has  cared 
for  .  .  .  boys  in  many  cases  of  fine  character 
but  little  education.  A  lot  of  them  have 
learned  trades.  Nearly  all  of  them  have 
learned  discipline  and  self-reliance.  They 
know  how  to  work.” 

Of  course,  there  are  many  things  which 
must  be  done  to  improve  camp  methods. 
The  enrollee  needs  better  preliminary  guidance 
when  he  first  registers  with  the  enrolling 
agency.  He  should  be  more  carefully  as¬ 
signed  to  those  work  projects  which  will  best 
develop  his  aptitudes  and  native  abilities.  A 
number  of  camps  should  be  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  special  educational  advantages. 
Camp  activities  ought  to  be  integrated  more 
effectually  with  the  educational  and  appren¬ 
tice-training  programs  of  the  several  States. 

By  and  large,  however,  it  is  felt  that  CCC 
educational  efforts  have  been  based  on  sound 
practices.  The  underlying  philosophy  has 
been  to  cut  the  pattern  of  education  to  fit  the 
situation  of  the  individual  learner.  This  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education  contains  merit  not  only 
for  camp  purposes  but  for  any  program  of 
youth  conservation  and  development. 


Library  Service  Appointments 


★  ★  ★ 


The  Library  Service  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Education  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  appointments  recently 
made  to  its  staff: 


Ralph  McNeal  Dunbar,  Ames,  Iowa,  chief 
of  the  Division;  Edith  Gantt,  of  Fairfield, 
Solano  County,  Calif.,  specialist  in  public 
libraries;  and  Nora  Beust,  of  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.,  specialist  in  school  libraries. 

The  three  librarians,  who  will  develop  and 
promote  imporved  library  service  throughout 
the  United  States,  come  to  the  Office  of 
Education  with  outstanding  experience  in 
library  science  and  administration. 

Mr.  Dunbar  received  an  A.  B.  degree  in 
1912  from  George  Washington  University; 
an  M.  A.  degree  in  1914,  from  Columbia 
University;  and,  during  the  current  year  he 
has  met  requirements  for  a  Ph.  D.  degree  at 
the  Llniversity  of  Chicago.  His  experience  in 
library  work  includes  service  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  public  libraries, 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Iowa  State  College 
library,  and  in  the  United  States  Navy 
Department  Bureau  of  Navigation.  He  has 
also  served  the  American  Library  Association 
in  many  capacities. 

Nora  Beust  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
the  school  library  field.  After  serving  in 
Chicago  and  Cleveland  public  libraries,  she 
was  reference  librarian  in  the  Teachers  College 
at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  for  several  years  has 
been  librarian  and  instructor  in  library  science 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Education.  She  assisted  in  organizing  the 
School  of  Library  Science  at  the  Lbiiversity  of 
North  Carolina. 


Miss  Beust  has  served  many  organizations 
and  committees  of  State  and  national  impor¬ 
tance  in  promotion  of  school  library  activities 
including  the  American  Library  Association, 
North  Carolina  Library  Association  of  which 
she  has  been  president  since  1935,  North 
Carolina  State  Planning  Committee  for 
Libraries,  and  North  Carolina  State  Certifica¬ 
tion  Board  for  Librarians.  She  is  an  out¬ 
standing  consultant  on  choice  of  books  for 
libraries,  schools,  and  colleges.  Miss  Beust 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  with  the  B.  A.  degree  in  1923,  attended  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1927,  and  received 
an  M.  A.  degree  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Education  staff  since  1931. 

Since  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  1911,  Edith  Gantt,  appointed  to 
the  position  of  specialist  in  public  libraries, 
has  had  a  wide  and  varied  background  in 
educational  and  library  activity.  She  has 
done  library  work  in  New  York  City,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Stanislaus 
County,  Sierra  County,  and  Solano  County, 
Calif.  Since  1917  she  has  been  the  librarian 
of  Solano  County,  Calif.  Immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  this  activity  she  was  a  California  State 
library  visitor  and  instructor. 

The  new  staff  members  of  the  Library 
Service  Division  will  enter  upon  their  duties 
within  the  next  few  -weeks  “to  develop  a 
higher  standard  of  library  service  for  students, 
educators,  and  the  public  in  general.” 
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Ten  Years  of  F.  F.  A.  Progress 

o 

(Concluded  from  page  117) 


points  in  question  regarding  parliamentary 
procedure  failed  to  daunt  these  American 
youth.  They  had  work  to  do  and  problems 
to  solve  and  they  went  about  it  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner. 

Before  a  large  crowd  the  eighth  national 
F.  F.  A.  public-speaking  contest  took  place 
during  the  evening  of  the  opening  day.  For 
the  first  time  a  contestant  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  was  entered.  When  the  five  finalists 
had  delivered  their  speeches  and  answered  a 
series  of  pointed  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
judges,  results  were  announced  and  awards 
made.  First  honors  and  $250  in  cash  went 
to  Jack  Gunning  of  Wisconsin,  speaking  on 
the  subject,  First  in  Agriculture.  The  Utah 
band  gave  a  stellar  performance  in  the  hour’s 
concert  which  preceded  the  contest. 

Vocational  Agriculture  Day  at  the  American 
Royal  Livestock  Show  and  National  F.  F.  A. 
Day  as  well,  was  crowded  with  important 
events.  Seventy-five  members  received  the 
degree  of  American  Farmer,  fourth  and  high¬ 
est  in  the  organization,  and  honorary  degrees 
were  also  conferred.  The  center  of  interest 
was  in  the  Star  American  Farmer  designation. 
Which  of  the  75  young  men  would  receive 
that  honor? 

Announcement  Made 

Adjourning  to  the  American  Royal  for  the 
afternoon  performance  the  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  group  was  seated  in  several  reserved 
sections  where  they  cheered  the  parade  of 
F.  F.  A.  delegates,  officers,  American  Farmers, 
prize  winners  and  contestants  in  the  national 
judging  contests,  headed  by  the  three  official 
bands.  When  the  various  sections  of  the 
parade  had  been  brought  into  place  in  the 
center  of  the  arena  before  a  rural  crowd  of 
several  thousand  people,  Robert  Lee  Bristow 
of  Saluda,  Va.,  was  announced  as  the  Star 
American  Farmer  for  1937  by  W.  A.  Cochel, 
editor  of  the  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star.  The 
presentation  of  the  $500  check  provided  by  the 
Star  was  made  by  J.  C.  Wright,  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education.  Re¬ 
gional  and  State  Star  Farmers  receiving  $100 
awards  were  also  named  and  an  honorary 
American  farmer  key  was  presented  to  J.  C. 
Swift,  president  of  the  American  Royal  Live¬ 
stock  Show. 

President  Roosevelt’s  Greeting 

The  high  point  in  the  week’s  festivities  was 
reached  at  the  special  ten-year  celebration 
program  on  the  evening  of  October  19.  When 
the  Texas  band  had  finished  a  well-planned 
concert  which  was  followed  by  massed  band 
playing  led  by  the  three  band  directors,  Alvin 
Reimer  of  Nebraska,  first  vice-president  of  the 
F.  F.  A.  in  1928,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 


The  gavel  having  been  passed  to  the  highest 
ranking  officer  present  for  each  year,  the 
opening  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the 
1937  officers.  A  letter  of  greeting  from 
President  Roosevelt  was  read  by  President 
Joe  Black. 

Using  as  his  subject,  Twenty  Years  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Education,  Dr.  J.  C.  Wright,  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner,  Office  of  Education,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  1937  marked  not 
only  10  years  of  F.  F.  A.  progress  but  20  years 
of  vocational  education  service  to  the  country 
as  well.  Immediately  following  his  address, 
the  story  of  F.  F.  A.  was  unfolded  with  W.  E. 
Drips,  agricultural  director  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  serving  as  narrator. 

Twenty  of  the  forty-eight  former  national 
officers  were  present  to  receive  the  specially 
designed  badge  of  a  past  national  officer. 
Awards  were  also  made  to  all  adult  national 
officers  who  had  served  from  1928  to  1937, 
inclusive.  The  final  results  of  the  chapter 
contest  revealed  that  Stamping  Ground,  Ivy., 
was  the  winner  in  that  competition — out¬ 
standing  among  the  5,000  local  chapters  in  the 
organization.  The  State  association  award 
went  to  Louisiana,  winner  of  this  same  honor 
for  the  second  time  in  5  years. 

A  fitting  close  to  this  interesting  evening’s 
program  was  the  Building  of  the  Flag,  a  cere¬ 
mony  during  which  one  representative  from 
each  chartered  State  Association  of  F.  F.  A. 
came  to  the  platform  and  placed  a  star  in  the 
blank  field  of  a  large  American  flag.  The 
stars  were  placed  in  the  order  in  which  the 
State  associations  had  been  admitted  to  the 
F.  F.  A.  organization  and  the  result  was  a  per¬ 
fect  American  flag  with  48  glittering  stars. 

Awards  Distributed 

The  chamber  of  commerce  banquet,  for 
vocational  agriculture  students  was  attended 
by  some  1,400  persons- — 600  more  than  had 
attended  in  any  preceding  year.  Winners  in 
the  vocational  judging  contests  were  announced 
and  prizes  and  awards  distributed.  The  Sol¬ 
omon,  Ivans.,  chapter  orchestra  gave  an  out¬ 
standing  performance. 

During  the  week,  over  1,200  feet  of  motion- 
picture  film  was  taken  of  the  activities  and 
films  in  both  16  and  35  millimeter  size  will  be 
available  for  showing  in  the  various  States. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  radio  programs  direct  from  the 
floor  of  the  convention  were  presented. 

An  added  feature  of  the  tenth  convention 
was  an  exhibit  of  agriculture  products  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  various  State  associations. 
These  were  placed  on  display  along  with  the 
various  F.  F.  A.  merchandise  exhibits  in 
the  Little  Theatre  of  the  auditorium.  Con¬ 
siderable  interest  and  originality  was  shown 
in  this  display  and  it  will  be  continued  as  a 


regular  department  of  future  national  con¬ 
ventions. 

Leaders  Chosen 

1  he  convention  was  an  inspiration  from  any 
point  of  view,  a  demonstration  of  what  organ¬ 
ized  systematic  training  for  agricultural 
leadership,  cooperation,  and  citizenship  is 
actually  accomplishing.  Parents  and  friends 
came  from  many  parts  of  the  country  to 
learn  more  about  the  F.  F.  A.  Several 
States  sent  representatives  from  each  of  their 
chapters. 

If  the  first  10  years  of  F.  F.  A.  progress  can 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  further  development, 
then  a  field  of  still  greater  achievement  and 
service  lies  in  the  years  ahead.  The  boys 
chosen  to  lead  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
for  1937-38  are:  J.  Lester  Poucher,  Florida, 
president;  William  Stiers,  Ohio,  first  vice 
president;  Lex  Murray,  California,  second 
vice  president;  Eugene  L.  Warren,  Arkansas, 
third  vice  president;  Arden  Burbidge,  North 
Dakota,  fourth  vice  president;  and  Lowell 
Bland,  Colorado,  student  secretary. 


★  ★  ★ 


Quintuplets  I )iscussecl 

At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  William  E.  Blatz, 
director  of  St.  George’s  School  of  Child  Study, 
University  of  Toronto,  and  Dr.  Allan  R. 
Dafoe,  a  conference  was  held  in  Toronto, 
October  30  and  31  on  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Dionne  quintuplets.  Charles  II. 
Judd,  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee, 
acted  as  general  chairman  and  two  members 
of  the  committee,  H.  H.  Newman,  University 
of  Chicago,  and  George  D.  Stoddard,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  acted  as  chairmen  of  two  general 
sessions. 

At  these  meetings  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  local  scientists 
reported  first  on  the  biological  development 
and  physical  growth  of  the  quintuplets  and 
second  on  their  mental  growth,  language  abil¬ 
ity,  routine  training,  social  development  and 
self-discipline.  Reports  were  illustrated  with 
stereopticon  slides,  graphs,  diagrams  and  pho¬ 
tographs.  A  summary  of  the  reports  presented 
at  both  sessions  of  the  conference,  published  by 
the  University  of  Toronto,  provides  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  studies  made  during  the  past  3}i 
years.  At  one  session  Dr.  Dafoe  gave  the  life 
story  of  the  five  little  girls,  illustrating  his  talk 
with  motion  pictures.  A  special  train  took  the 
members  of  the  conference  to  Callander  where 
the}'  visited  the  nursery  and  observed  the 
quintuplets  at  play.  A  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  Mary  Dabney 
Davis,  specialist,  nursery-kindergarten-pri¬ 
mary  education,  attended  the  conference. 
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Progress  on  Records  and 
Reports  Program 


vidual  State  in  efforts  to  make  such  revisions 
in  its  system  of  recording  and  reporting 
school  data  as  it  found,  and  may  find, 
necessary. 

Future  Steps  Proposed 


^  ★  At  the  annual  conference  of  the 

Association  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  held  in  Washington,  De¬ 
cember  27-28,  H.  F.  Alves,  senior 
specialist  in  State  School  Administration, 
Office  of  Education,  made  the  following 
report: 

“Since  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  in 
December  1935  by  the  National  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  requesting  the 
Office  of  Education  to  take  such  steps  as  were 
necessary  to  complete  the  study  of  uniform 
statistical  reports  of  State  school  systems,  to 
determine  uniform  procedures  and  defini¬ 
tions,  and  to  assist  the  State  departments  of 
education  to  set  up  uniform  records,  the 
steps  herewith  presented  have  been  coopera¬ 
tively  taken. 

During  1936 

Revised  definitions  of  terms  used  were  sent 
to  the  States  for  criticisms  and  suggestions  as 
bases  for  further  modifications. 

Analyses  were  made  of  basic  recording  and 
reporting  forms  in  use  in  States  to  determine 
the  items  of  information  being  secured  by  the 
States  through  the  forms  used  by  teachers, 
principals,  supervisors,  local  superintendents, 
and  others  in  making  their  required  reports. 

Tentative  report  forms  were  prepared  sug¬ 
gesting  “blocks  of  information,”  based  on 
items  determined  through  analyses,  in  which 
States  seemed  to  be  interested.  These  forms 
were  prepared  in  three  parts:  Part  I  was  de¬ 
voted  to  personnel;  Part  II  to  finance;  and 
Part  III  to  miscellaneous  items  such  as  trans¬ 
portation,  school  buildings,  etc. 

Visits  were  made  by  representatives  from 
the  Office  of  Education  to  State  departments 
of  education  for  personal  conferences  with 
staff  members  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  States,  (a)  agreed  with  and  planned 
to  use  definitions  of  terms  as  revised,  and  (b) 
were  interested  in  securing  the  items  of  infor¬ 
mation,  as  revealed  in  check  lists  from  States 
in  1935  and  as  determined  by  analyses. 

A  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board, 
in  response  to  a  joint  request  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  made  possible  these  visits 
during  both  1936  and  1937  to  the  States  by 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
Travel  and  other  expenses  of  these  represen¬ 
tatives  were  paid  from  this  grant. 


During  1937 

Tabulations  and  summaries  were  made  of 
findings  revealed  by  the  personal  conferences 
with  State  department  staff  members.  These 
tabulations  and  summaries  proved  to  be  par¬ 


ticularly  valuable  as  bases  for  further  modi¬ 
fications  of  definitions  of  terms  used  and  to 
be  used. 

Preparation  was  made  of,  (a)  lists  of  desir¬ 
able  items  of  information  that,  in  terms  of 
current  practices  within  States  and  of  indica¬ 
tions  by  States  in  personal  conferences  the 
previous  year,  should  be  available  to  the 
respective  States  and  their  subdivisions,  and 
(b)  suggested  forms  for  recording  these  desir¬ 
able  items  of  information  at  their  sources  and 
for  reporting  such  items  as  were  found  to  be 
progressively  needed  by  teachers,  principals, 
and  local  superintendents  and  by  State 
departments  of  education. 

Five  regional  conferences,  attended  by 
representatives  from  44  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  were  held  in  March  and 
April.  During  the  4  or  5  days  of  each  con¬ 
ference,  representatives  of  the  States  had  the 
opportunity  to  consider,  individually  and 
collectively,  the  findings  of  the  preceding 
steps  of  the  program.  Criticisms  and  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  these  conference  groups 
served  as  bases  for  supplementing  and  modi¬ 
fying  actions  and  decisions  previously  deter¬ 
mined  and  also  served  as  guides  to  the  indi- 


The  following  steps  have  been  proposed  in 
regional  conference  resolutions  and  in  com¬ 
munications  from  States: 

1.  Advisory  and  consultative  services  by 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Education  to 
States  at  the  time  they  are  actually  revising 
their  recording  and  reporting  forms. 

2.  A  continuous  study  (from  3  to  5  years) 
involving  the  development  of  basic  forms 
required  to  record  and  report  data  relating 
to  such  special  phases  of  the  educational 
program  as  transportation,  permanent  school 
funds,  teacher  personnel  records,  individual 
cumulative  pupil  records,  etc. 

3.  Follow-up  regional  conferences  permit¬ 
ting  the  attention  of  State  representatives  in 
attendance  to  be  directed  to  the  cooperative 
preparation  of  handbooks  of  procedures  or 
manuals  of  instruction  in  personnel  and 
financial  accounting.  At  this  time  a  number 
of  States  are  considering  the  preparation,  for 
use  in  the  field,  of  such  manuals  for  furthering 
their  respective  efforts. 

4.  A  thorough  analysis  to-  determine  the 
possibilities  for  organizing  the  respective 
State  annual  and  biennial  reports  so  as  to 
incorporate,  at  designated  periodic  intervals, 
studies  reflecting  certain  special  phases  of  the 
educational  program. 


Tools  for  the  Handicapped 


^  -Jr  The  following  statements  are  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  an  address  by  Dr.  David 
W.  Smouse,  at  the  recent  dedication 
of  Sunshine  School,  San  Francisco: 
“To  have  a  part  in  the  movement  adequately 
to  care  for  physically  handicapped  children  is  a 
great  privilege,  and  to  see  the  evidence  of  the 
spread  of  this  movement  in  the  building  which 
is  being  dedicated  here  is  inspiring.  *  *  * 

“I  feel  that  the  most  valuable  gift  that  can 
be  made  to  others,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of 
money  or  of  labor,  is  the  gift  of  tools — tools  by 
which  the  recipients  can  continue  to  enlarge 
their  lives,  and  with  which  they  may  carry  on 
their  careers  with  increased  profit  and  success. 

“In  this  sense,  education  is  a  tool.  It  is 
something  the  recipient  can  use  permanently 
for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  others.  It  does 
more  than  give  pleasure — it  gives  strength 
and  power  to  solve  life’s  problems.  And  a 
physician’s  work  is  to  a  degree  like  education, 
for  the  medicine,  the  care,  the  operation,  all 
are  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  strength 
and  courage  of  human  beings  so  that  they  can 
live  fuller  and  finer  lives. 

“The  modern  conception  of  care  for  the 
physically  handicapped  is  in  complete  accord 
with  this  principle  of  giving  tools.  The 


world  has  always  offered  sympathy  to  the 
physically  afflicted.  It  has  always  given 
charity.  But  it  is  just  beginning  to  give  tools 
which  will  enable  the  handicapped  to  lift 
themselves  partially  or  completely  from  the 
realm  of  those  needing  sympathy  and  charity. 

“We  are  familiar  with  the  mother  who  has 
one  child  more  fragile  than  the  others,  perhaps 
permanently  handicapped — and  we  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  her  special  tenderness  for  that  child, 
her  overflowing  sympathy.  We  are  touched 
by  her  love  as  she  puts  the  child  to  bed  with 
infinite  care,  prepares  special  delicacies  to 
tempt  the  appetite,  and  does  the  many  other 
things  that  only  mothers  know  how  to  do. 
But  beautiful  as  this  is,  it  is  not  enough.  The 
child  should  also  be  given  adequate  training 
that  will  enable  him  to  rely  on  himself  some 
day.  The  mother  will  depart  eventually,  and 
the  child  will  be  mature.  The  memory  of  her 
tenderness  alone  will  not  enable  him  to  be  a 
useful  happy  citizen. 

“This  school,  which  is  being  dedicated,  the 
others  that  have  been  built;  and  the  many 
that  will  arise  in  the  future,  all  represent  aid 
to  physically  handicapped  children — aid  in¬ 
tended  to  make  children  useful,  capable, 
ambitious  citizens. 
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Iii  Public  Schools 

Saft'ly  Ktliicalion 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  199  of  the 
laws  of  1937  instruction  in  highway  safety 
and  traffic  regulations  must  be  given  in  all 
schools  of  New  York  State,  according  to  a 
circular  recently  issued  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  the  following  action 
was  taken  by  the  board  of  regents  under  date 
of  July  30,  1937:  Safety  education,  including 
highway  and  traffic  safety,  shall  be  given  to 
all  pupils  in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
grades;  that  such  instruction  shall  be  made  a 
definite  part  of  the  school  program  either  as  a 
special  subject  or  in  connection  with  instruc¬ 
tion  in  other  subjects;  that  comprehensive 
plans  for  safety  education  be  organized  by 
local  school  authorities  including  highway  and 
traffic  safety,  home  safety,  recreational  safety, 
industrial  and  occupational  safety,  and  school 
safety,  to  insure  the  development  of  safety 
habits  in  all  the  varied  activities  of  everyday 
life;  and  that  the  instruction  in  safety7  educa¬ 
tion  be  given  for  not  less  than  30  periods,  or 
the  equivalent  thereof,  in  each  year  in  the 
elementary  schools  (grades  1  to  8),  for  not 
less  than  30  periods,  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
in  each  year  in  the  junior  high  school  (grades 
7  to  9),  and  for  not  less  than  15  periods,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  in  each  year  of  the  senior 
high  school  (grades  10  to  12). 

>1  i<'lii$£nn  rurriniliuu  Si  inly 

Eugene  B.  Elliott,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Michigan,  announces  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Michigan  Education 
Journal:  “The  Michigan  study  represents  an 
effort  to  modify  and  improve  the  character 
of  the  curriculum  of  Michigan  high  schools. 
The  study  is  to  be  conducted  over  a  span  of 
12  years,  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first 
phase,  one  year  in  length,  will  be  a  period  of 
refining  and  maturing  the  general  plan  of  the 
study  and  particularly  for  reviewing  the 
potential  contributions  from  previous  and 
current  studies.  The  second  phase,  covering 
4  years,  will  consist  of  the  experimental  trial 
and  evaluation  of  the  immediate  results  of 
the  most  promising  practices  that  can  be 
discovered.  The  third  phase,  covering  4 
years,  will  consist  of  the  extension  of  plans 
that  have  seemed  to  work  well  in  a  number  of 
schools.  During  this  phase  and  the  fourth 
phase,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  deferred  outcomes.  The  fourth 
phase  of  3  years  will  be  a  period  of  summariza¬ 
tion,  integration,  and  extension  of  best  prac¬ 
tices  in  secondary  education  throughout  the 
State.” 


High  .School  for  I  na<E jiisleil  Idris 

A  high  school  for  socially  unadjusted  girls 
(grades  7  to  12)  was  established  this  fall  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  according  to  the  Los  Angeles 
School  Journal.  Any  girl  in  junior  or  senior 
high  school  who  appears  to  be  a  social  misfit 
in  need  of  special  guidance  in  a  smaller  group 
may  be  recommended  to  Mrs.  Edna  R. 
Sheldon,  attendance  section,  for  transfer. 
After  a  conference  held  by  the  principal,  the 
assistant  supervisor  of  attendance,  and  the 
parent  or  guardian,  and  when  all  the  necessary 
records  have  been  completed,  the  assistant 
supervisor  will  take  the  records  and  the  girl 
to  this  school.  A  special  follow-up  will  be 
continued  as  is  found  necessary  for  each  girl. 
The  course  of  study  offered  will  adjust  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  girls.  Credits  toward 
graduation  will  be  earned  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  the  other  Los  Angeles  high  schools. 

>iimii<‘U|ioliw  E.\  peri  ■■■«>■■  Is 

A  new  experiment  in  bringing  motion 
pictures  of  significant  events  into  the  class¬ 
room  is  being  tried  this  fall  in  two  north  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  schools,  according  to  the 

The  NEA  on  the  air! 

EVERY  MONI )  AY  AFTERNOON,  2 : 30-3:00 
o’clock,  E.  S.  T.,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Exits  and  Entrances.  A  current 
events  program-  an  aid  to  teachers  of 
the  social  studies.  Begins  Oct.  18.  1937. 

every  WEDNESDAY  evening,  6:00-6:15 
o’clock,  E.  S.  T..  Red  Network,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Our  American 
Schools.  Promotes  teacher  welfare  and 
better  support  for  schools.  Begins  Oct. 
13,  1937. 

e  v  er  y  SATE  R I )  A  Y  morning,  11 : 00  11:15 
o’clock,  E.  S.  T.,  Red  Network,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Our  American 
Schools.  Brings  home  and  school  in 
closer  cooperation  Begins  Oct.  16,  1937. 

Attractive  printed  announcements  of 
these  programs  are  available  free  for 
distribution  from  the  National  Education 
Association,  Washington.  D.  C. 


School  Bulletin  of  the  Minneapolis  schools. 
A  test  of  the  practical  educational  value  of 
classroom  display  of  current  releases  of  the 
motion  pictures,  The  March  of  Time,  is  to  be 
made.  Through  use  of  auxiliary  bulletins 
and  teachers’  manuals,  there  will  be  detailed 
consideration  of  the  events  pictured  on  the 
screen  and  their  significance  in  relation  to  the 
regular  courses  of  study.  A  primary  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  experiment  will  be  to  arouse 
interest  in  real  life  social  problems. 

.School  Library  Handbook 

The  North  Carolina  Public  School  Bulletin 
recently  announced:  As  a  help  to  school 
librarians  and  teacher-librarians,  the  North 
Carolina  School  Library  Handbook  is  being 
issued  this  fall.  This  handbook,  which  was 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas, 
school  library  adviser,  is  designed  to  assist  the 
librarian  in  the  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  library.  The  material  included  in 
the  bulletin  is  very  simply  written  and  should 
be  helpful  to  the  small  schools  and  to  the 
larger  ones,  to  elementary  schools  and  to 
high  schools.  The  standard  for  accredited 
school  libraries;  directions  for  organizing  and 
caring  for  the  book  collection,  suggestions  for 
selection  of  books,  especially  the  reference 
collection,  and  magazines;  lessons  on  the  use 
of  the  library;  suggestions  for  the  promotion 
of  library  activities  through  publicity  and 
displays,  student  librarians  and  library  clubs 
are  included.  One  copy  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  Handbook  will  be  supplied  to  each 
school  in  the  State  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Copies  are  available  to  individuals  at  15  cents 
each. 

Ann  Arbor  ISrporls 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  has  recently  issued  three  publications 
under  the  titles:  Classification  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Public 
Schools;  A  Report  on  the  Reading  Survey  in 
the  Elementary  Grades  of  Ann  Arbor;  and 
The  Junior  High  School  in  Child  Growth. 
The  first-named  bulletin  describes  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  age-grade  grouping  of  pupils,  and  re¬ 
views  three  types  of  classification  programs: 
(1)  Grade  achievement,  (2)  homogeneous 
grouping,  and  (3)  social  maturity.  It  also 
presents  the  plan  of  classification  that  is  being 
developed  in  Ann  Arbor.  The  second  bulle¬ 
tin  discusses  the  reading  achievement  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  pupils  in  Ann  Arbor  and  the 
nature  of  the  instructional  program.  The 
third  bulletin  includes  a  report  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  of  Ann  Arbor  on  the  phi¬ 
losophy  and  growth  of  the  junior  high  school, 
a  discussion  of  the  physiological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  characteristics  of  the  adolescent,  and 
presents  the  home  room  guidance  program. 
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3©0-Page  Report 

The  Survey  of  the  Schools  of  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  a  publication  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  recently  been  received. 
The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  school  of 
education  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
at  the  invitation  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Bethlehem  school  system.  Much  infor¬ 
mation  of  significance  to  the  people  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  to  others  interested  in  education  is 
contained  in  the  300-page  report.  A  feature 
which  adds  greatly  to  both  its  readability  and 
to  the  practical  effect  which  the  report  may 
have  is  the  classification  of  recommendations 
into  three  groups.  Ur  the  words  of  the  sur¬ 
vey:  “In  the  first  group  are  certain  general 
recommendations  which  are  vital  and  basic 
to  all  others.  The  more  detailed  recommen¬ 
dations  which  should  receive  attention  as 
soon  as  possible  are  found  in  the  second  group. 
The  recommendations  in  the  third  group  may 
be  considered  as  goals  toward  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  future  may  be  directed.  Some 
may  not  be  attained  for  a  number  of  years.” 

SccriiEl  Studies 

The  State  department  of  education  of 
Oregon  has  recently  issued  a  social  studies 
course  of  244  pages  for  the  elementary  schools 
of  that  State.  Part  I,  for  grades  1  to  4,  is 
organized  as  a  fused  course,  including  geog¬ 
raphy,  history  and  civics;  and  part  II,  for 
grades  5  to  8,  has  combined  history  and 
government  and  correlated  geography  to 
some  extent. 

('miiBiiiiiiity 

Hallowe’en  activities  in  Rochester,  Minn., 
are  directed  by  the  Rochester  High  School 
Community  League  as  a  community  project. 
All  details  of  planning  for  the  occasion  are 
responsibilities  of  the  2,000  members  of  the 
league.  The  result  is  constructive  citizenship 
training  combined  with  wholesome  fun  minus 
the  usual  vandalism. 

Alaltiiina  Changes 

J.  A.  Keller  who  recently  resigned  as  State 
superintendent  of  education  of  Alabama,  is 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Florence,  Ala.  Albert 
H.  Collins,  former  director  of  the  State 
department  of  public  welfare,  succeeds  Dr. 
Keller  as  State  superintendent. 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugh 

★ 

In  Co  lie  ges 

riillege  Art 

Colleges  and  universities  with  departments 
of  art,  art  schools,  and  textile  schools  will  be 
interested  in  the  no-jury,  no-entry-fee  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  water  colors  sponsored  by  the  research 
laboratories  of  M.  Grumbacher,  470  West 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City.  This 
aqua-chromatic  exhibition  can  be  booked 


only  for  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Portfolios  of  original  watercolors  will  be 
loaned  to  such  schools  having  exhibition 
facilities  without  cost,  except  transportation, 
to  the  institution  or  participating  artist. 
Both  paper  and  mats  are  provided  by  the 
sponsors  without  cost  to  the  participants  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  absolute  uniform¬ 
ity',  and  each  artist  indicates  by  an  actual 
brush  mark,  in  a  series  of  squares  provided  on 
the  front  of  each  painting,  the  colors  he  used. 

"All  ‘rosmil  She  World.  Cornell** 

Cornell  prides  herself  on  being  alma  mater 
for  alumni  in  virtually  every  country  on  the 
globe.  This  year  her  students  represent  32 
different  countries  and  48  States  of  the  Union. 
Naturally  New  York  State  leads  in  the  total 
number  of  students  enrolled,  but  326  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  students  are  enrolled,  290  from  New 
Jersey,  151  from  Ohio,  101  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  91  from  Connecticut,  79  from  Illinois, 
52  from  Michigan,  52  from  Wisconsin,  and 
even  35  from  California  3,000  miles  away. 
The  national  feature  of  Cornell  is  due  in  part 
to  a  selective  system  of  admissions,  efforts  of 
committees  of  the  Cornell  Alumni  Corporation 
award  of  regional  McMullen  scholarships, 

B.iiSle  Tlie.-Uer 

The  new  Keiper  Liberal  Arts  building 
erected  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  at 
a  cost  of  $250,000  was  dedicated  during  the 
recent  sesquicentennial  festivities.  This  build¬ 
ing  provides  a  Little  Theater  seating  250 
persons  and  eejuipped  with  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  theatrical  production,  including 
modern  stage  and  lighting  effects  and  acous¬ 
tics.  The  theater  has  been  pronounced  one 
of  the  finest  in  any  college.  At  the  opening 
the  Green  Room  Club,  the  college  dramatic 
organization  presented  Poor  Richard  as  a 
feature. 

Walter  .T.  Greenleaf 

★ 

Iii  Educational  Research 

T<>ai-liiiiK  Ability 

The  University  of  Toronto  Press  has  issued 
Bulletin  No.  8  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  entitled  “Forecasting  Teach¬ 
ing  Ability.”  It  is  one  of  the  more  careful 
studies  which  have  been  made  on  the  subject. 
Part  of  the  study  was  made  in  the  usual  fash¬ 
ion — that  of  testing  and  rating  students  who 
enter  a  teacher-training  institution  and  corre¬ 
lating  these  results  with  later  estimates  of 
success.  Another  method  was  also  followed. 
This  was  to  trace  the  careers  of  a  number  of 
successful  and  unsuccessful  teachers  in  service 
in  order  to  discover  those  traits  or  capacities 
or  powers  which  seemed  crucial  to  success  in 
teaching.  This  study  was  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Peter  Landiford,  M.  A.  Cam¬ 
eron,  C.  B.  Conway,  and  J.  A.  Long. 


Reading  Material 

Mary  Lazar  has  made  a  study  of  the  reading 
interests,  opportunities,  and  activities  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children.  The  study  presents 
in  a  particularly  interesting  way  the  type  of 
reading  material  chosen  by  these  elementary 
school  children.  It  analyzes  more  clearly 
than  other  studies  the  reasons  why  the  great 
mass  of  boys  and  girls  choose  books  not  recom¬ 
mended  by  teachers  or  librarians.  It  discusses 
for  example,  the  rage  among  the  young  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  series  books — where  the  child 
is  led  to  read  several  books  using  the  same 
characters  and,  of  course,  issued  by  the  same 
publishers.  For  boys  the  most  popular  books 
were  found  to  be  the  Tarzan  series,  the  Tom 
Swift  series,  and  the  Boy  Allies  series,  while 
for  girls  the  three  favorite  books  in  order  of 
popularity  were  the  Bobbsey  Twins  series, 
the  Nancy  Drew  series,  and  Little  Women. 
The  study  is  published  by  the  bureau  of  pub¬ 
lications  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  Reading  Interests,  Activities,  and 
Opportunities  of  Bright,  Average,  and  Dull 
Children. 

Rilingualism 

A  very  complete  review  of  the  problem  of 
bilingualism  in  relation  to  mental  develop¬ 
ment  and  educational  achievement,  and  a  new 
study  of  the  problem,  is  reported  by  Seth 
Arsenian  in  a  bulletin  published  by  the  bureau 
of  publications  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  This  report  may  be  used  as  a 
sort  of  basic  text  on  the  subject.  The  new 
study  reported  is  concerned  with  two  groups 
of  bilingual  children  in  New  York  City — one 
of  Italian  parentage  and  the  other  Jewish. 
The  study  is  entitled  “Bilingualism  and  Men¬ 
tal  Development.” 

Higher  Ktlueaiioii  Appraisal 

Mowat  G.  Fraser  has  issued  his  The  College 
of  the  Future — an  appraisal  of  fundamental 
plans  and  trends  in  American  higher  educa¬ 
tion — a  book  of  some  529  pages,  in  which  he 
outlines  many  of  the  issues  of  higher  education 
and  draws  conclusions  regarding  what  a  col¬ 
lege  should  look  like.  He  does  this  through 
what  he  claims  is  the  best  research  method 
known — that  of  considering  all  sides  of  the 
problem  and  making  deductions.  The  main 
thesis  of  the  study  is  concerned  with  the  type 
of  instructional  facilities.  He  advocates  a 
sort  of  tutorial  system  wherein  the  tutor  leads 
the  student  through  the  maze  of  knowledge 
without  much  assistance. 

It  seems  to  this  writer  that  the  presentation 
is  admirably  done  from  the  standpoint  of 
summarizing  the  various  plans  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  instruction  in  college.  However, 
it  also  seems  that  an  important  area  of  college 
life  has  been  omitted  from  consideration,  and 
this  is  the  student's  own  abilities  and  purposes 
in  attending  college.  No  real  attack  on  the 
problem  of  the  integration  of  the  student’s 
traits  and  the  college  curriculum  is  outlined. 
LTnless  provisions  are  specifically  made  for 
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individual  diagnosis  through  measures  of 
various  types,  no  college  will  ever  be  able  to 
integrate  the  student  and  the  curriculum. 
The  study  is  published  by  the  Columbia 
University  Press,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

riiaraclcr  Ed 114-nt ion 

The  character  education  experiment  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  admittedly  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  adjustment  of  the  school  program 
to  the  individual.  One  of  the  important 
elements  in  maladjustment  in  school  is  the 
lack  of  reading  ability  commensurate  with  the 
individual’s  general  ability,  his  interests,  and 
the  reading  ability  of  his  classmates.  For  this 
reason  one  of  the  elements  of  the  character 
education  experiment  was  the  attempt  in 
certain  schools  to  inaugurate  a  diagnostic  and 
remedial  reading  program.  This  cooperative 
experimental  attempt  is  described  by  Marion 
Monroe  and  others  in  the  monograph  Remedial 
Reading,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

al  Ehikc 

The  second  monograph  of  the  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  Research  Studies  in  Education,  by 
E.  Y.  Pullias,  takes  up  the  problem  of  the 
variability  of  results  from  teacher-made  ob¬ 
jective  tests  and  standardized  tests.  Mr. 
Pullias  finds,  as  others  have  many  times 
before,  that  two  different  examinations  con¬ 
structed  to  cover  the  same  subject  matter  will 
not  be  strictly  comparable.  He  also  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  objective  tests  are  less 
reliable  than  essay-type  examinations.  He 
does  this  by  comparing  the  reliability  of  the 
teacher-made  objective  tests  used  for  his  study 
with  the  reliability  correlations  calculated  on 
essay  type  examinations  by  Monroe  and 
Souders  in  1923.  If  he  has  faith  in  his  con¬ 
clusion  he  should  immediately  plan  a  more 
comprehensive  experiment  to  verify  his  find¬ 
ing  beyond  all  doubt,  because  if  he  can  verify 
his  original  conclusions  he  will  change 
considerably  our  educational  practice.  The 
monograph  is  published  by  the  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  Press. 

David  Seoul 

★ 

In  Other 

Govern  men  t  Agencies 

National  Youth  Administration 

N.  Y.  A.  opens  new  opportunities  to  farm 
youth  by  providing  sons  and  daughters  of 
tenant  and  other  low-income  families  with  an 
opportunity  to  “learn  while  you  earn,” 
according  to  Aubrey  Williams,  N.  Y.  A. 
executive  director. 

Forty-one  educational  institutions  in  10 
States  offer  such  employment  to  approx¬ 
imately  3,300  students  on  resident  vocational 
training  projects.  Special  agricultural  train¬ 


ing  and  homemaking  courses  are  provided 
with  paid  part-time  employment  on  construc¬ 
tion  and  farm  projects  in  State  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges.  The  plan,  Mr.  Williams 
says,  has  proved  a  practical  way  “to  bring 
the  rudiments  of  successful  farm  life  within 
the  reach  of  those  young  people  who  plan  to 
remain  on  the  farm,  but  who  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  learning  properly  to  run  a 
farm  or  a  farm  home.” 

Vocational  training  projects — open  to  farm 
youth  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24,  inclu¬ 
sive,  whose  families  are  receiving  some  form 
of  public  relief — are  summarized  as  follows: 


State 

Xumber  of 
schools 

Enrollment 

Alabama _  _ _ ... 

4 

96 

Arkansas.  _  _  _ 

4 

176 

Georgia _ 

2 

270 

Idaho _ _ 

3 

260 

Louisiana.  _ 

7 

234 

Mississippi _ _ 

1 

40 

North  Carolina  _  ... 

1 

50 

Oklahoma _ _  _ 

7 

1,250 

South  Carolina.  ...  _  ... 

5 

225 

Texas _  _ _ 

7 

680 

Total _  ..  ......... 

41 

3,281 

The  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  various 
State  schools  and  colleges.  Applicants  are 
selected  for  terms  varying  from  6  weeks  to 
6  months. 

The  young  men  are  taught  the  fundamentals 
of  such  subjects  as  soil  conservation,  soil 
chemistry,  dairying,  poultry-raising,  crop 
diversification,  care  of  farm  equipment,  and 
cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing.  The 
young  women  are  trained  in  home  gardening, 
economical  marketing,  cooking,  and  the 
canning  and  preservation  of  food  products. 


Sight  for  the  blind. 


\V»rk>j  l,rn|»rpss  A<1  minimi  rat  ion 

W.  P.  A.  Administrator,  Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
in  a  recent  report  announced  the  following 
outstanding  projects  for  the  blind  conducted 
under  W.  P.  A.  auspices: 

Berkeley,  Calif. — A  class  in  creative  writing 
resulted  in  the  production  of  15  articles,  sev¬ 
eral  short  stories,  1  play,  and  early  chapters 
of  several  books.  In  another  class,  instruction 


was  given  in  Braille  shorthand  as  well  as  in 
the  reading  and  writing  of  Braille. 

Georgia. — Brailled  daily  and  weekly  news 
sheets  were  distributed  to  a  large  list  of  blind 
readers.  The  Braille  Guide  gives  highlights  of 
the  day’s  news,  including  pin-point  photo¬ 
graphs  of  persons  prominent  in  the  news. 

New  York  City. — One  W.  P.  A.  project 
produced  more  than  15,000  talking  book 
machines,  which  are  distributed  in  the  various 
States  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  They  are  loaned  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  eligible  blind  persons,  preference 
being  given  to  those  who  cannot  read  Braille 
and  have  no  close  relatives  or  friends  to  read 
to  them.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
established  a  free  franking  system  by  which 
both  machines  and  records  are  sent  back  and 
forth  without  cost.  A  standard-size  book  can 
now  be  transcribed  on  six  2-sided  1 2-inch 
phonograph  records. 

Indiana  State  School  for  the  Blind.  A 
Braille  garden  is  now  under  construction  by 
the  W.  P.  A.  Students  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  a  garden  and  will  be  given 
opportunity  to  learn  about  flowers  and  trees 
in  their  own  school  yard.  The  garden  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  flowers  and  plants  but  an 
equal  number  of  small  labels  in  Braille  which 
give  the  common  and  botanical  names  of  the 
plants  and  a  brief  resume  of  their  character¬ 
istics.  When  the  students  walk  in  the  gar¬ 
den  they  are  now  able  to  read  the  Braille 
label,  touch  the  plant,  and  become  familiar 
with  its  size  and  shape,  its  leaf,  and  its  scent. 

At  the  same  institution  a  skating  rink  has 
been  constructed  where  blind  children  may 
roller  skate  on  a  concrete-circled  playground. 
They  have  no  trouble  getting  around  it,  for 
the  surface  is  such  that  they  are  able  to  feel 
when  they  are  coming  to  a  curve  and  guide 
themselves  accordingly.  The  Lions  Club  of 
Indianapolis  purchased  100  pairs  of  skates  for 
the  children’s  use. 

Margaret  F.  Ryan 

★ 

In  ( )ther  (  Aim  tries 

Institution 

The  National  Higher  Technical  School 
named  for  Dr.  Milan  Rastislav  Stef  anil : 
(Statna  Yysokd  Skola  Technicka  Dr.  Milana 
Rastislava  Stefanika  v  Kosiciach),  Kosice, 
Slovakia,  a  new  institution  of  university  rank 
was  established  in  Czechoslovakia  by  law  of 
June  27,  1937.  The  school  will  be  open  to 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
193S-39.  It  is  organized  into  three  depart¬ 
ments:  Structural  engineering  with  two  sec¬ 
tions — construction  and  transportation;  hy¬ 
draulic  engineering  and  water  use  teenies; 
and  agricultural  engineering.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  and  graduation  from 
its  degree  curricula  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Czech  Institute  of  Technology  of  Prague. 
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Cultural  Information 

A  section  of  cultural  relations  was  recently 
established  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  of 
Yugoslavia.  In  a  brief  declaration,  the 
Yugoslav  Minister  of  Education  stated  that 
his  country  had  long  felt  the  need  of  such  a 
governmental  office  so  that  Yugoslavia  could 
be  presented  to  the  world  in  true  colors.  He 
pointed  out  that  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania 
have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge  about  their  countries 
and  have  used  considerable  budgetary  amounts 
to  that  end.  Yugoslavia,  he  added,  would  in 
the  future  devote  much  attention  to  enhancing 
its  influence  and  prestige  abroad  by  means  of 
cultural  information. 

A  .Million  Pounds 

A  contribution  of  1,000,000  pounds  has 
been  offered  to  Oxford  University,  England, 
by  Lord  Nuffield.  The  benefaction  is  for  two 
purposes.  First,  100,000  pounds  is  to  build 
and  equip  an  up-to-date  laboratory  of  physical 
chemistry.  The  remainder  is  for  the  building 
and  endowment  of  a  post-graduate  college  of 
social  studies.  Lord  Nuffield  has  already 
purchased  the  site  for  the  new  college. 

This  is  not  the  first  of  Lord  Nuffield’s  gifts 
to  the  university.  A  year  ago  he  gave  an 
endowment  to  the  medical  school  and  recently 
offered  a  further  amount  of  200,000  pounds  to 
erect  buildings  and  hospitals  connected  with 
the  school.  In  toto  he  has  donated  over 
3,000,000  pounds. 

(ieolitsy  Institute 

A  National  Institute  of  Geology  was  created 
in  Venezuela  by  presidential  decrees  of  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1937,  with  a  budget  of  316,000 
bolivars  ($103,237  at  par)  to  cover  expenses 
until  next  June  30.  Its  purpose  is  to  train 
professional  geologists.  The  Venezuelan  labor 
law  requires  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
technicians  employed  by  the  oil  companies 
must  be  Venezuelan,  and  some  of  the  com¬ 
panies  have  had  much  difficulty  finding  enough 
competent  native  technicians,  including  geolo¬ 
gists,  to  meet  this  provision  of  the  law. 

Five  professors  and  five  assistant  professors 
will  constitute  the  teaching  staff  of  the  new 
institute  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
laboratories  of  mineralogy,  petrography,  gen¬ 
eral  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis,  and  the  necessary  equipment  for 
studies  in  practical  topography. 

I*eru  Scli»ljirslii|^ 

Three  scholarships  will  soon  be  given  to 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Engineers  (Escuela 
de  Ingenieros),  Lima,  Peru,  to  come  to  the 
United  States  for  further  study.  The  first  of 
the  three  will  be  a  course  of  6  to  12  months 
specializing  in  textile  manufactures;  the  sec¬ 
ond  will  be  12  to  18  months  in  the  electrical 
engineering  schools  at  Schenectady;  the  third, 
a  course  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Painted 
Post  or  Phillipsburg,  N.  Y.  In  each  case  the 
period  of  study  may  be  prolonged  if  that  is 
found  desirable.  A  recipient  must  be  a 


graduate  of  the  Escuela  de  Ingenieros,  recom¬ 
mended  by  it,  and  able  to  speak  English. 
The  scholarships  are  made  possible  by  the 
cooperation  of  three  firms  from  the  United 
States  that  are  operating  in  Peru. 

IHiicang;  Graduates 

The  possibilities  of  placing  its  graduates  in 
employment  is  the  subject  of  a  report  issued 
in  September  by  the  appointment  board  of 
Melbourne  University,  Australia.  The  re¬ 
port  states  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1937,  a  good  demand  existed  for 
chemists  and  engineers,  mechanical  engineers 
especially.  Physicists  are  constantly  in  de¬ 
mand  and  a  shortage  is  expected  since  the 
increased  activity  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  in  the  field  of  research  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  secondary  industry.  There  was  a 
doubtful  and  uncertain  demand  for  arts  grad¬ 
uates  except  in  public  service  and  teaching. 
Banks  and  stockbroking  firms  required  grad¬ 
uates  passing  with  honors  in  economics  and 
finance.  Law  graduates  were  in  the  worst 
position  and  effort  was  made  during  the  year 
to  draft  a  number  into  the  commercial  world. 
Demand  for  young  lawyers  was  practically 
nonexistent.  Both  men  and  women  grad¬ 
uates  showed  a  general  aversion  to  teaching 
though  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of  teachers 
especially  in  science  and  mathematics. 

Finding  employment  for  women  graduates 
is  the  board’s  most  difficult  problem.  It 
appears  almost  impossible  to  place  them  in 
industrial  laboratories  and  Government  de¬ 
partments.  Most  of  the  women  now  enter 
the  arts  course  and  attain  the  pass  degree. 
If  they  are  not  inclined  to  teach,  they  may 
more  readily  obtain  employment  if  they  are 
expert  stenographers.  Women  students  are 
encouraged  to  take  the  stenographic  course 
in  association  with  the  arts  course,  so  that 
they  can,  if  necessary,  obtain  secretarial  posi¬ 
tions  until  other  posts  are  a\  ailable.  There 
is  a  keen  demand  for  women  who  can  spell 
and  punctuate,  and  in  some  cases  compose 
letters. 

I'Jliic.'ilioii  in  Japan 

A  General  Suney  of  Education  in  Japan 
published  by  the  Department  of  Education 
of  Japan,  Tokyo,  1937,  was  received  at  the 
Office  of  Education  in  November.  It  is 
sjmilar  to  the  publications  on  the  same 
subject  and  with  the  same  title  that  came 
out  in  1926,  1930,  and  1935,  except  that  it  is 
larger,  better  illustrated,  and  carries  with  it 
a  companion  publication  Education  in  Japan. 
The  latter  is  a  series  of  graphs  and  charts 
showing  the  organization  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  its  administration  and  control,  and  illus¬ 
trating  both  present  and  historical  statistics. 

These  two  publications  were  arranged  by 
the  Japanese  Government  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Seventh  World  Educational  Conference 
held  in  Tokyo  last  summer  to  give  to  foreign¬ 
ers  a  general  idea  of  the  educational  condition 
of  the  country.  Both  are  valuable  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  of  comparative  education, 


or  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  know  about 
education  in  Japan. 

CoBtgress  at  iimicii 

The  Ninth  International  Ornithological 
Congress  will  be  held  at  Rouen,  France,  May 
9  to  13,  1938.  The  Congress  will  be  organized 
in  four  sections:  1.  Taxonomy  and  zoo¬ 
geography;  2.  Anatomy,  physiology,  paleon¬ 
tology  and  embryology;  3.  Biology  including 
ethology,  ecology,  migration,  oology,  etc.; 
and  4.  Applied  ornithology  including  economic 
ornithology,  taxidermy,  and  observations 
and  experiments  on  birds  in  captivity. 
Questions  concerning  the  protection  of  birds 
will  be  handled  by  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Bird  Preservation  which  will  meet 
at  Rouen  on  May  6  and  7,  immediately  before 
the  opening  of  the  Congress. 

The  secretary  of  the  Congress  is  Monsieur 
Jean  Delacour,  Chateau  de  Cleres,  Cleres, 
Seine  Inferieure,  France.  Persons  who  wish 
to  present  papers  must  notify  him  by  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1938,  and  give  the  following  infor¬ 
mation: 

(a)  Title  of  the  paper,  with  number  of 
typed  pages  and  approximate  time 
required  for  delivery. 

(b)  Section  for  which  it  is  intended. 

(c)  Whether  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
films,  or  photographs  and  prints. 
Sizes  of  slides  and  films  must  be 
given. 

Excursions  of  various  kinds  are  being 
arranged  for  the  delegates. 

The  Government  of  France  has  invited  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  partici¬ 
pate  by  being  officially  represented.  The 
invitation  will  probably  be  accepted. 

James  F.  Abel 

★  ★  ★ 

Delegate  Participation 

The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Public  School 
Business  Officials  recently  held  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  built  its  program  to  allow  a  maximum 
amount  of  delegate  participation.  Discussion 
leaders  were  provided  for  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  addresses  followed  by  discussion  or 
questions  from  the  delegates. 

One  evening  session  was  devoted  to  three 
discussion  “section  meetings,”  and  another 
evening  session,  to  five  “round-table  confer¬ 
ences,”  at  which  there  were  exchanges  of 
ideas  and  practices. 
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Congress,  in  1867,  established  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  "collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories";  to  "diffuse  such  information 
as  shall  aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems";  and  "otherwise  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.”  To  diffuse  expeditiously  information  and 
facts  collected,  the  Office  of  Education  publishes 
SCHOOL  LIFE,  a  monthly  service,  September 
through  June.  SCHOOL  LIFE  provides  a  national 
perspective  of  education  in  the  United  States. 


Order  its  service  for  1  year  by  sending  §1.00  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  foreign  countries, 
§1.45  a  year.  On  all  orders  for  100  copies  or  more 
to  he  sent  to  one  address,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  allows  a  discount  of  25  percent.  Enter 
subscriptions  also  through  magazine  dealers.  Send 
all  editorial  communications  pertaining  to  SCHOOL 
LIFE  to  Editorial  Division,  Office  of  Education, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  printing  of  SCHOOL  LIFE  has 
been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 


Educating  the  Nation 
Toward  Health 

by  Thomas  Parian,  Surgeon  General, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 


'if  'fa  A  short  time  ago  one  of  our  young 
citizens  wrote  me  as  follows:  “I 
read  your  statement  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  since  I  am  a  student  of 
Boys’  High  School,  1  became  quite  interested 
in  your  effort  to  attack  more  vigorously  pneu¬ 
monia,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis. 

“Do  you  really  believe  that  everything  you 
stated  would  eventually  help  eliminate  tuber¬ 
culosis?  What  do  you  believe  will  help  you 
most  in  eliminating  tuberculosis? 

“If  you  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  my  letter, 
I  would  be  grateful  if  you  wrote  me  how  the 
germ  of  tuberculosis  functions  when  it  enters 
the  body  of  a  person.” 

I  am  convinced  that  our  efforts  in  national 
health  education  must  be  directed  toward 
creating,  supporting,  and  putting  to  use  this 
citizen  interest  in  the  national  health  program. 

Those  of  us  who  are  working  toward,  plan¬ 
ning  for,  and  promoting  national  health  are 
coming  to  appreciate  the  deep  significance  of 
citizen-participation  in  our  task.  We  are  in¬ 
creasingly7  aware  of  our  need  for  an  informed 
and  dynamic  partner.  And  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  consciousness  that  we  must  make  the 
citizen  a  partner  in  a  real  sense  of  the  word. 

Integral  Cart  of  Program 

Among  educators  as  a  whole,  there  is,  too,  a 
deepening  conviction  that  the  true  purpose  of 
education  is  preparation  for  citizenship  in  a 
democracy.  With  this  as  a  basis,  it  becomes 
clear  that  educating  for  national  health  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  program  of  public 
instruction. 

In  a  way,  my7  young  correspondent  has  out¬ 
lined  in  his  letter  what  seem  to  me  the  broad 
functions  of  national  health  education.  First, 
his  interest.  “I  became  quite  interested,”  he 
says.  Then,  his  need  for  a  share  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  those  threats  to  physical  secur¬ 
ity  over  which  the  individual,  by7  himself,  has 
no  control.  “How  the  germ  of  tuberculosis 
functions  when  it  enters  the  body7  of  a  person,” 
my  correspondent  wants  to  know.  And  last, 
his  desire  to  share  our  faith  that  nothing  shall 
stop  our  steady  march  toward  national  health. 
“Do  y7ou  really7  believe?”  he  asks. 

Creating  Citizen  Interest 

Creating  citizen  interest  in  the  national 
health  program  is  a  matter  of  emphasis,  just 
as  is  the  development  of  a  well-rounded  com¬ 
munity  health  program.  Today7,  the  diseases 
of  environmental  insanitation  which  once  sap¬ 


ped  our  national  strength,  are,  except  in  a  few 
areas,  of  relatively  little  importance  to  the 
citizen.  Last  year,  a  public  health  physician 
lecturing  to  a  class  of  medical  students  stated 
that  nowadays  a  doctor  may  go  through  his 
whole  career  without  seeing  more  than  two 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  which  30  years  ago 
would  have  been  the  backbone  of  his  practice. 
How  much  less  personal  interest  this  disease 
has  for  the  average  citizen!  Again,  the  task 
of  immunization  grows  more  and  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  routine.  Time  was  when  every7  parent 
trembled  at  the  very  name  “diphtheria.”  To¬ 
day,  “diphtheria”  means  not  a  fatal  illness 
but  a  trip  to  the  doctor  or  the  health  center 
for  a  simple  injection  of  toxoid. 

So  it  is  that  today  we  must  adopt  a  realistic 
approach  to  national  health  education.  We 
must  create  citizen  interest  in  today’s  dangers, 
not  yesterday’s.  True,  we  must  hold  fast 
that  interest  and  participation  which  we  have 
gained,  but  our  greatest  new  efforts  in  national 
health  education  must  be  in  those  directions 
where  the  greatest  saving  in  lives  can  be  made. 

This  should  be  easy,  for  where  the  greatest 
saving  in  life  can  be  made,  there  lies  the 
greatest  human  appeal.  Until  scientific  re¬ 
search  gives  the  death-fighters  new  knowledge, 
the  greatest  life-saving  can  be  done  in  a 
vigorous  attack  on  syphilis,  tuberculosis, 
cancer,  pneumonia,  infant  and  maternal 
mortality. 

First  Organized 

Citizen  interest  in  the  attack  can  be  created, 
as  is  proved  by  recent  developments.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  expectations  of  many,  the  public 
response  to  the  national  syphilis  campaign 
has,  within  the  space  of  18  months,  set  us  to 
rooting  this  scourge  out  of  our  national  life. 
In  November,  the  Intercollegiate  Newspaper 
Association  entered  the  fight  with  a  well- 
organized  plan  to  mobilize  hundreds  of  college 
students.  Within  the  past  2  years,  a  citizens’ 
program  has  been  launched  against  the  na¬ 
tional  disgrace  of  our  infant  and  maternal  death 
rates.  One  year  ago,  the  Women’s  Field  Army7 
against  cancer  was  mobilized;  and  again  a 
citizen  group  marched  to  a  significant  public 
health  victory  in  the  national  legislation  for 
cancer  research  passed  by  Congress  last  sum¬ 
mer.  These  programs,  it  is  true,  are  still  in 
formative  stages;  they  will  go  forward  only 
with  the  continuing  citizen  partnership. 

The  program  against  tuberculosis  was  the 
first  to  be  organized,  years  ago,  on  a  national 
scale.  It  has  won  great  victories  with  the 
participation  of  our  citizens.  Tuberculosis 


Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 


deaths  have  been  halved,  and  halved  again. 
The  day  is  at  hand  when  we  can  end  tubercu¬ 
losis  altogether.  We  need  to  revitalize  our 
citizen-partnership  in  this  direction.  It  has 
been  done.  It  can  be  done  again. 

The  national  effort  against  pneumonia  is 
just  beginning  to  create  public  interest.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  last  years,  medical  science  has  proven 
bey7ond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  dis¬ 
aster  of  pneumonia  can  be  alleviated.  Tt 
brings  death  to  some  55,000  American  homes 
every  year.  What  economic  loss  it  involves,  in 
days  out  of  work,  cost  of  medical  care,  and 
sapping  of  vitality,  no  one  can  say.  Can  we 
doubt  that  the  citizen  will  be  interested  in 
attacking  pneumonia,  once  he  understands 
how? 

From  school  health  educators,  I  can  hear 
such  questions  as  these:  Is  it  wise  to  interest 
school  groups  in  specific  diseases?  If  we  put 
emphasis  on  syphilis,  where  shall  we  find  time 
to  educate  for  good  posture,  clean  teeth,  other 
health  habits?  If  we  try  to  interest  students 
in  pneumonia,  how  are  we  to  find  time  for 
diphtheria  immunization? 

Sharing  Oar  Knowledge 

I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  find  it  too  hard, 
with  a  little  common  sense,  to  incorporate  into 
our  school  health  programs,  a  new  interest  in 
the  plagues  which  decimate  our  population. 
I  think  it  particularly  necessary  to  interest 
our  youth  in  the  attack  on  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis,  for  all  too  soon  the  school  child 
becomes  the  chief  target  of  these  two  diseases. 
The  girls  and  boys  who  leave  our  schools  each 
year  at  varying  levels  of  instruction,  all  too 
soon  become  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  meet 
the  tragedy7  of  infant  and  maternal  death. 
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Shall  we  send  them  out  to  become  the  prey  of 
ignorance  and  misinformation?  Their  interest 
is  inevitable  when  they  understand  the  effort 
against  and  the  attack  upon  the  suffering  they 
may  meet. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  should  burden 
the  6-year-old  with  stories  about  cancer  and 
syphilis.  Far  from  it.  But  we  can  begin 
very  early  to  arouse  bis  interest  in  the  meaning 
of  public  health.  We  can  tell  him  true 
stories  of  how  the  water  and  milk  he  diinks 
comes  to  be  pure  and  safe.  We  can  let  him 
have  a  look  through  the  microscope  at  some 
of  the  organisms  which  would  make  him  sick 
if  he  drank  them.  We  can  talk  about  the 
family  doctor  and  the  school  physician,  and 
open  the  way  for  the  child  to  welcome  them 
as  friends  and  helpers  both  in  health  and 
sickness.  We  can  introduce  the  public 
health  nurse,  not  only  as  his  individual  friend 
but  as  a  most  necessary  part  of  his  com¬ 
munity — just  as  are  the  teacher,  the  mayor, 
and  his  special  heroes,  the  fireman  and  police¬ 
man.  In  these  early  years,  we  can  give  him 
a  sense  of  how  public  health  protects  him;  we 
can  let  him  know  that  public  health  is  one  of 
the  rights  of  a  citizen.  We  can  teach  him  in 
high  school  how  to  distinguish  between  a  good 
health  service  and  a  poor  one. 

H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  presidential  address  to 
the  educational  science  section  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
last  September,  said:  “The  past  half  century 
has  written  a  fascinating  history  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  living  things  in  time  and  made  plain 
all  sorts  of  processes  in  the  prosperity,  decline, 
extinction,  and  replacement  of  species.  We 
can  sketch  the  wonderful  and  inspiring  story 
of  life  now  from  its  beginning  .  .  .  This  is 
elementary,  essential,  interesting  and  stimu¬ 
lating  stuff  for  the  young,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  anyone  a  satisfactory  citizen  who 
is  still  ignorant  of  that  great  story  .  .  .  And 
finally,  to  meet  awakening  curiosity  and  take 
the  morbidity  out  of  it,  we  have  to  tell  our 
young  people,  and  especially  our  young 
townspeople,  about  the  working  of  their 
bodies,  about  reproduction,  and  about  the 
chief  diseases,  enfeeblements,  and  accidents 
that  lie  in  wait  for  them  in  the  world.” 

“Take  the  morbidity  out  of  it.”  That  is 
what  knowledge  does.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  straightforward  story  of  life,  in  sickness  or 
in  health,  will  do  the  harm  that  many  edu¬ 
cators  still  fear  it  will  do.  Without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  life,  we  cannot  know  health.  In 
teaching  of  life  and  health,  I  would  add  in¬ 
formation  about  what  the  child’s  own  com¬ 
munity,  his  country,  and  the  world  as  a  whole, 
have  done  in  the  past  and  are  doing  today  to 
protect  young  people  from  these  “diseases, 
enfeeblements,  and  accidents.”  I  would  teach 
how  to  use  that  protection! 

How  often  we  miss  our  opportunities  to 
share  our  knowledge  with  our  citizens,  and 
particularly  with  our  young  people.  There 
is  scarcely  a  book  written  for  the  average 
citizen  by  physicians  these  days  that  does 
not  carry  some  reference  to  the  abysmal 
ignorance  of  the  layman  concerning  the  most 


elementary  facts  of  life.  I  have  seen  some  of 
our  best  science  texts  in  elementary  schools 
miss  chance  after  chance  to  connect  the 
achievements  of  science  with  the  health  of 
human  beings.  The  story  of  Roentgen  and 
the  X-rays  is  told  with  only  a  vague  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  disease.  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  hopeful  side  of  the  story  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  cancer,  for  instance,  should  not 
be  told  to  elementary  pupils. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunities  of 
sharing  our  knowledge  with  the  school  groups, 
and  of  preparing  for  citizen-participation,  are 
in  the  teaching  of  history.  The  story  of 
medicine  and  of  public  health  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  found  an  adequate  place  in  a 
history  course  at  any  level  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion — elementary,  secondary,  or  undergrad¬ 
uate  college.  Yet,  the  health  story  of  any 
civilization  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
its  political,  economic,  and  social  history  that 
it  seems  impossible  to  teach  it  as  a  whole 
without  including  the  contributions  of  the 
doctor  and  of  public  health. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  thought  and 
imagination  we  can  do  a  much  better  job  of 
sharing  our  knowledge  with  children.  I 
believe  that  with  a  little  more  effort  we  can 
prepare  generations  of  citizens — aware,  alert, 
informed — for  working-partnerships  in  our 
national  health  program. 

Sharing  Onr  Faith 

This  year,  and  in  the  years  to  come,  our 
young  people  will  have  many  interests  com¬ 
peting  with  efforts  to  conserve  their  health. 
New  forms  of  communication,  transportation, 
recreation,  and  new  occupations  have  served 
to  spread  thin  the  energies  and  interests  of 
young  people.  Other  social  advances,  much 
needed,  and  which  we  would  not  hold  back, 
are  claiming  the  attention  of  our  citizens — 
decent  housing,  better  schools,  better  recre¬ 
ational  facilities,  assistance  for  the  aged,  the 
unemployed,  and  the  handicapped.  But  none 
of  these  sees  the  family  broken  by  the  inroads 
of  tuberculosis.  None  hears  the  cry  of  the 
syphilitic  baby.  We  hear  that  cry;  we  hear 
daily  the  cries  of  agony  we  know  how  to 
relieve  and  prevent.  We  must  help  our 
citizen  partner  to  hear  that  cry.  We  must 
show  him  how  needless  is  the  human  waste 
all  around  us.  He  must  share  our  faith  that 
nothing  in  life  can  come  before  the  relief  and 
prevention  of  human  agony.  He  must  share 
our  faith  that  we  can  and  will  call  a  halt  to  the 
preventable  deaths  and  sickness  at  our  doors. 
He  must  share  our  faith  that  nothing  shall 
stop  the  building  of  a  nation’s  health. 

One  more  question  my  correspondent  asked: 
“What  do  you  believe  will  help  you  most?” 
I  think  it  is  answered  in  my  belief  that  the 
national  health  program  can  go  forward  only 
with  the  support  of  an  intelligent  citizenship — 
enlightened,  critical,  and  actively  concerned. 
The  most  competent  health  service,  the  most 
skillful  and  devoted  personnel  cannot  fight 
disease  without  it.  I  think  that  in  its  crea¬ 
tion  lies  the  whole  of  our  educational  function. 


Nation-Wide  Contests 

The  Sesquicentennial  Anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  covering  the 
period  from  September  17,  1937,  to  April  30, 
1939,  brings  to  teachers  and  pupils  a  special 
stimulus  to  study  from  all  angles  the  formative 
period  of  this  Nation,  the  men  who  served  as 
delegates  to  the  convention  of  1787,  and  the 
principles  of  government  brought  forth  by 
their  efforts  and  from  experiences  under  which 
this  Nation  has  developed.  It  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  youth  to  view  and  analyze  the 
challenge  which  those  delegates  encountered, 
and  to  bring  forth  a  better  understanding  of 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  oldest  written  constitution  still 
functioning  in  the  world. 

All  avenues  of  expression  are  open  to  youth 
and  adult  in  this  study.  One  of  the  activities 
through  which  pupils  may  express  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Constitution  is  the  Nation-wide 
Series  of  Education  Contests.  This  series, 
open  to  pupils  in  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools,  consists  of  three  divisions:  Declama¬ 
tory  in  elementary  schools,  essay  in  high 
schools,  and  oratorical  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Each  State  constitution  commission  has 
been  asked  by  the  United  States  Constitution 
Sesquicentennial  Commission  to  name  a  State 
contest  committee  to  conduct  the  contests 
within  the  State  and  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  organizations  interested  in  school  contests, 
thereby  avoiding  duplication  of  effort.  The 
general  regulations  for  this  Nation-wide  series 
will  be  furnished  to  school  libraries  and  to 
teachers  by  the  National  Commission.  The 
State  committee  will  develop  the  organization 
work  for  the  State,  including  the  divisions  for 
the  elimination  contests,  the  selection  of 
judges,  and  State  awards  other  than  the 
official  constitution  commemorative  medal, 
which  will  be  presented  to  pupils  winning 
first  and  second  places  in  the  State  contests 
— declamatory,  essay,  and  oratorical.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  a  State  committee  in 
order  for  pupils  to  participate  in  any  of  the 
contests. 

A  pamphlet,  Selections  for  the  Declamatory 
Contests,  has  been  prepared  for  schools  enter¬ 
ing  the  State  declamatory  contest  confined  to 
elementary  schools.  This  contest  terminates 
within  the  State.  The  essay  contest,  open 
to  all  high-school  students,  is  Nation-wide  in 
scope  of  competition.  This  contest  activity 
in  secondary  schools  termed  an  essay  contest, 
is  to  be  based  upon  an  interpretative  study 
of  the  Constitution,  rather  than  the  usual 
essay  presentation. 

The  third  division  of  the  Nation-wide 
project  is  the  oratorical  contest  open  to  all 
college  and  university  students,  extending 
into  a  State,  regional,  and  national  contest  to 
determine  the  national  winner. 

For  further  information,  communicate  with 
Hazel  B.  Nielson,  Director  of  Educational 
Activities,  United  States  Constitution  Ses¬ 
quicentennial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Effective  Relationships  for  Progress 
in  American  Education 


by  Bess  Goodykoontz,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 


'fa  ★  In  order  to  give  us  perspective  I 
am  taking  as  a  sort  of  text  a  para¬ 
graph  from  Charles  A.  Beard’s 
recent  publication  entitled  “The 
Unique  Function  of  Education  in  American 
Democracy”: 

“It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  fix  attention 
on  professional  conceptions  of  education 
alone.  Observations  must  also  be  taken 
from  the  center  of  society,  for  education, 
government,  economy,  and  culture  are  parts 
of  the  same  thing.  Hence  a  paradox.  If 
educators  are  to  make  wide  and  real  the 
reach  of  their  theory  and  practice,  they  must 
step  over  the  boundaries  drawn  by  their 
profession  and  consider  the  unity  of  things. 
By  concentrating  affections  on  their  sphere 
of  special  interest,  they  will  separate  education 
from  the  living  body  of  society.  Important 
as  are  the  methods  and  procedures  of  educa¬ 
tion,  they  are  means,  not  ends;  and  the  ends 
themselves  are  linked  with  the  genius,  spirit, 
and  purposes  of  the  society  in  which  educa¬ 
tion  functions,  by  which  it  is  sustained, 
vitalized,  and  protected.  Yet  in  stepping 
over  the  boundaries  of  their  profession  to 
find  their  bearings,  educators  are  at  the  same 
time  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  to  hold  fast  to  those  values  of  education 
which  endure  amid  the  changes  and  exigencies 
of  society.” 

Dr.  Beard  here  invites  us  to  step  outside 
our  own  interests  as  educators  and  view 
things  from  the  “center  of  society.”  My 
part  is  to  invite  you  to  look  at  education  and 
its  responsibilities  for  establishing  effective 
relationships  from  the  standpoint  of  the  boys 
and  girls  and  adults  for  whom  education  is 
planned.  What  is  it  they  want ?  What  do  they 
ask  of  education ?  Or,  better  still,  what  do  they 
want  their  lives  to  include?  There  are,  of 
course,  numerous  analyses  of  the  interests 
and  desires  of  boys  and  girls  at  different  ages. 
I  shall  take  a  rather  simple  analysis  made  by 
Malcolm  Mac-Lean,  director  of  the  General 
College  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  In 
a  recent  address  he  said  that  there  are  four 
fundamental  areas  of  human  need  for  which 
people  need  training.  They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  My  job.  What  will  it  be?  What  inter¬ 
ests  and  abilities  do  I  have  on  which  I  may 
capitalize?  What  training  will  be  necessary? 
What  adjustments  will  need  to  be  made  in 
this  job  in  the  light  of  changing  conditions? 

(2)  My  home  and  family.  Shall  I  marry? 

Editor’s  Note. — This  address  was  given 
by  Dr.  Goodykoontz  before  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Section  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  December  2. 
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If  so,  what  kind  of  person?  How  can  we 
adjust  to  each  other?  How  may  we  build 
a  home  and  a  home  life?  (3)  My  personal 
development.  How  can  I  enrich  my  own 
life?  How  can  I  have  better  times,  enjoy 
more  things,  and  be  appreciated  more?  (4) 
My  part  in  the  community,  State,  and  nation. 
What  can  I  do  about  this? 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  time  to 
deal  extensively  with  all  of  these  four  areas 
of  human  need,  but  we  may  consider  only  a 
few  aspects  of  education’s  responsibility  in 
each  of  the  four,  and  indicate  some  desirable 
relationships  necessary  for  achievement  in 
each  one. 

My  Job 

The  first  of  these,  that  is,  selection  and 
training  for  a  life  work,  is  widely  accepted  as 
a  responsibility  of  education.  It  is  by  no 
means  adequately  served  by  all  schools  for 
all  boys  and  girls,  but  there  can  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  responsibility  which 
the  school  owes  to  its  students  in  this  regard. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  there 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  To  some 
people  preparation  for  a  job  is  a  sort  of  cap¬ 
stone  to  the  rest  of  education — that  is,  in 
their  opinion  one  kind  of  education  begins 
with  early  primary  instruction  and  goes  on 
up  to  a  certain  age,  whereupon,  presto,  the 
type  of  education  changes  to  job  education. 
Those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  this  theory 
believe  that  education  for  the  job  or  for  one’s 
life  work  extends  throughout  all  of  education. 
It  begins,  they  say,  with  a  study  of  occupations 
in  the  primary  grades — an  understanding  of 
what  the  mailman,  the  fireman,  the  policeman, 
the  baker,  the  milk  man,  the  grocery  man,  and 
others  contribute  to  their  satisfactions.  In 
the  intermediate  grades  children  learn  about 
processes  and  materials,  and  get  acquainted 
with  stories  of  many  industries.  In  the 
upper  grades,  if  they  are  fortunate,  they  have 
industrial  arts  and  a  more  extensive  study  of 
the  varieties  of  vocations,  their  requirements 
for  training  and  success  on  the  job.  High 
schools  offer  industrial  history,  economic 
geography,  social  studies,  and  exploration  in 
the  shops.  In  other  words,  preparation  for 
the  job  is  not  another  kind  of  education;  it  is 
a  series  of  relationships  set  up  early,  possibly 
before  school  entrance,  which  run  through  all 
education  in  and  out  of  school,  leading 
eventually  to  training  for  some  specific  field 
of  work  and  to  placement. 

We  cannot  say  of  any  given  school,  then 
“This  school  does  or  does  not  have  job  prep¬ 
aration,”  until  we  examine  its  whole  curricu¬ 


lum.  Organized  education  needs  to  provide 
for  all  or  most  individuals  an  understanding 
of  the  world’s  work,  the  development  of  work 
habits,  an  acceptance  of  good  work  standards, 
wholesome  attitudes  toward  work  and  toward 
workers,  dependable  information  about  specific 
vocations,  a  choice  of  work,  job  training,  and 
placement.  To  accomplish  all  these  objec¬ 
tives,  many  relationships  are  necessary  be¬ 
tween  fields  of  training  within  the  school  and 
between  the  school  and  outside  agencies  which 
may  offer  opportunities  for  exploration  and 
even  for  try-out. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  which  comes 
close  to  our  own  experience  as  teachers:  It 
has  been  customary  for  the  training  of  teachers 
to  occupy  first  2  years,  then  3  years,  then 
rather  commonly  4  years  of  college,  and  now 
many  places  are  requiring  a  fifth  year  in  which 
there  is  concentrated  professional  training. 
It  ends  with  the  granting  of  a  certificate  after 
some  17  years — probably  consecutive  years 
for  most  people — of  preparation  for  work. 
One  day  preparation  stops,  and  .soon  after 
that  the  new-fledged  teacher  goes  on  a  full¬ 
time  job  with  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  obligations  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher.  In  some  places  there  is 
considerable  doubt  now  that  such  consecutive 
training,  unbroken  by  participation  in  the 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  classroom 
management,  is  as  good  preparation  as  it 
might  be  Some  people  are  coming  to  feel 
that  if  the  study  of  the  last  year  or  so  could 
be  interspersed  with  a  sort  of  cadetship — 
training  on  the  job — accompanied  by  con¬ 
tinual  study,  it  would  be  a  better  combi¬ 
nation.  At  any  rate,  closer  relationships 
between  training  and  practice  need  to  be 
established . 


1/v  Home  and  Family 

It  would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to 
attempt  any  long  explanation  or  defense  of 
education  for  home  and  family  life  before  the 
Home  Economics  section.  This  has  long  been 
accepted  as  a  major  obligation  of  the  school, 
and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  homemaking 
education  has  led  in  the  development  of  tech¬ 
niques  and  materials,  and  even  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  point  of  view,  for  the  inclusion  of 
this  work  in  the  school.  A  recent  publication 
of  the  Home  Economics  Education  Service  of 
the  Office  of  Education  describes  in  some  detail 
the  programs  of  homemaking  education  in 
several  cities  and  States.  It  is  unusual  to  find 
a  home  economics  department  in  a  public 
school  or  college  which  does  not  now  empha- 
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size  preparation  for  home  and  group  living  as 
an  important  part  of  its  curriculum. 

But  other  curriculum  fields  are  interested  in 
this  objective  too.  An  analysis  of  recent 
courses  of  study  provides  liberal  illustrations 
of  this  fact.  The  social  studies  include  stories 
of  home  life  in  pioneer  days  and,  in  upper 
grades,  a  consideration  of  the  problems,  social 
and  economic,  in  the  housing  situation.  The 
art  curriculum  includes  something  on  home 
planning  and  decoration.  Mathematics  draws 
its  problems  from  taxes,  budgets,  contracts, 
and  leases.  Chemistry  deals  with  food  and 
clothing  composition.  Biology  tells  the  story 
of  human  growth  and  development.  And 
literature,  which  more  than  we  know  helps 
to  set  our  thought  patterns,  encourages  wide 
reading  of  modern  literature  with  its  many 
type  pictures  of  home  and  group  life. 

This  diffusion  is  very  desirable.  For  one 
thing,  it  educates  the  teachers  to  one  of  the 
most  important  series  of  relationships  in  the 
whole  curriculum  and  no  doubt  one  which  their 
training  did  not  emphasize.  Sometimes  this 
intellectual  exercise  may  be  better  for  the 
teachers  than  for  the  taught,  for  until  recently 
it  has  been  unusual  to  find  teachers  who  have 
had  adequate  training  to  handle  this  matter 
well.  They  have  not  had  industrial  arts, 
which  would  have  taught  them  of  materials 
and  processes.  They  have  not  had  consumer 
education,  which  would  have  given  them 
standards  for  judging  quality.  They  have  not 
had  applied  art,  which  would  help  them 
develop  techniques  of  evaluation  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  But  at  its  best  it  probably  reaches  an 
infinitesimal  percentage  of  pupils;  frequently 
the  emphasis  upon  home  and  family  life  in 
units  which  seem  to  present  such  possibilities  is 
nevertheless  an  after-thought;  many  teachers 
are  really  not  competent  to  make  the  desirable 
application;  and  because  of  its  diffusion 
throughout  the  curriculum,  provision  is  not 
made  for  assimilation  and  integration. 

The  role  of  a  prophet  is  a  dangerous  one, 
but  I  am  willing  to  predict  that  in  this  field  of 
education  for  home  and  family  life  we  will  see 
these  three  steps  in  the  curriculum:  (1)  Courses 
in  home  and  family  life  in  homemaking 
education  departments;  (2)  many  separate 
units  emphasizing  home  and  group  life 
scattered  through  many  if  not  all  of  the 
subjects  and  grades;  and  (3)  a  concentration 
course  in  which  there  is  a  coordination  of 
these  separate  units  for  all  pupils,  under  no 
one  subject,  but  in  such  a  situation  that  all 
related  fields  can  make  their  contribution. 

My  Personal  Development 

This  desire  may  not  always  be  vocal,  but 
for  most  persons  there  is  an  innate  desire  to 
“make  something  of  myself,”  to  have  friends, 
to  go  places,  to  do  interesting  things,  to  be 
a  more  worth-while  person.  Statistics  on 
whether  education  has  made  notable  progress 
here  may  be  either  pessimistic  or  optimistic 
as  you  choose.  If  you  are  optimistic  about 
the  situation  you  point  with  pride  to  the 


enrollments  in  many  different  types  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  which  we  hope  have  the 
elements  of  long-continued  interests  to  carry 
over  into  adult  life.  If  you  are  pessimistic, 
you  remember  the  choices  children  and  youth 
make  in  their  recreations;  that  they  choose 
reading  the  funnies,  playing  marbles,  and 
listening  to  the  radio  as  their  choices  of  play; 
that  they  choose,  if  undirected,  the  true  story 
type  narrative,  wild  west  and  mystery 
thrillers  as  their  periodical  reading;  their  radio 
choices  include  black-face  comedies,  tales  of 
most  unchildlike  children,  and  thriller  tales; 
and  that  the  kind  of  person  they  ail  vote  for 
at  the  college  age  is  the  glamorous  one. 

What  to  do  about  this  situation  is  a  puzzle. 
All  of  us,  I  suppose,  are  looking  for  some  sort 
of  recipe  which  will  lead  to  a  satisfying  per¬ 
sonal  development — a  recipe  that  might  read 
somewhat  like  this:  To  ten  parts  of  work  on 
some  interesting  job  add  two  parts  of  play, 
at  least  half  of  which  is  active  participation  in 
music,  art,  or  sport;  one  part  investigations 
or  activities  which  contribute  to  improvement 
on  the  job;  one  part  exploring,  either  in  person 
or  through  the  mind,  into  new  worlds  of 
people  or  thought;  and  one  part  of  some  special 
interest  or  hobby,  the  whole  to  be  flavored  by 
friends  who  enjoy  the  same  things.  Shake 
frequently  so  as  to  keep  the  mixture  fluid 
enough  that  other  elements  may  be  added 
from  time  to  time. 

To  accomplish  anything  like  the  purpose  of 
this  recipe,  every  field  within  the  school  needs 
to  set  up  continuing  relationships  between 
in-school  and  out-of  school  practice  which  may 
result  in  long-time  interests. 

My  Part  as  a  Neighbor  and  Citizen 

Education  has  a  heavy  responsibility  in  this 
area,  particularly  in  a  democracy  where  the 
government  at  any  given  moment  is  the  sum 
total  of  what  the  most  people  want.  Since 
this  is  true,  it  is  extremely  important  that 
people  have  choices  (as  socially  intelligent  as 
possible)  and  that  they  make  them  known  (as 
constructively  as  possible).  We  all  have  in 
mind  incidents  which  have  taken  place  in 
organizations  we  know  when  the  majority 
was  not  the  true  majority  but  simply  the 
majority  of  those  who  took  the  time  or  pains 
to  make  their  choices  known.  This  making 
one’s  choice  known  and  getting  something 
done  about  it  is  only  another  name  for  group 
action,  something  which  should  be  learned  all 
the  way  through  school.  To  help  to  develop 
the  habit  of  group  action  and  patterns  for 
effective  participation  in  group  work  the 
school  needs  to  set  up  many  relationships 
within  its  own  program,  and  effective  relation¬ 
ships  between  it  and  other  agencies.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  persons  interested  in 
good  homes  that  these  relations  be  established, 
for  good  homes  cannot  exist  where  garbage 
collection  is  casual,  libraries  are  inadequate, 
provisions  for  children  are  lacking,  food 
stocks  are  improperly  cared  for,  or  health 
conditions  are  unsatisfactory. 


JI  hat  Does  This  Mean  for  Hornemaking 
Education? 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  attempt 
to  summarize  fine  principles  for  hornemaking 
education,  since  I  am  too  little  informed  about 
its  materials  and  techniques.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  draw  three  rather  general  prin¬ 
ciples  from  what  has  gone  before.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  need  for  effective  relationships 
between  the  various  fields  of  training  within 
the  school,  and  between  the  school  and  outside 
agencies,  implies  three  things: 

First,  that  it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
unique  position  homemaking  education  holds 
in  American  education.  Hornemaking  is  what 
most  persons  in  any  community  are  doing;  it. 
therefore  has  the  most  possible  relationships. 
Homemaking  is  the  reason  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  many  other  professions  and  employ¬ 
ments;  therefore  its  resources  for  related  ac¬ 
tivities  are  unlimited.  Homemaking  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  a  subject  or  a  discipline  in  the  same 
way  in  which  geology,  history,  and  Latin  are. 
Homemaking  education  is  itself  a  body  of 
relationships  of  many  subjects  to  many 
people. 

Second,  it  means  that  homemaking  educa¬ 
tion  will  serve  best  if  it  keeps  its  boundaries 
flexible  and  refuses  all  temptations  to  depart¬ 
mentalization  and  rigid  organization,  counting 
up  its  successes  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
places  in  a  school  and  in  a  community  in  which 
it  serves. 

Third,  it  means  that  homemaking  education 
can  demonstrate  to  other  phases  of  education 
the  methods  of  developing  effective  relation¬ 
ships  with  life  outside  the  school  by  continuous 
experimenting  with  new  groups,  new  combina¬ 
tions  of  specialists,  and  new  services.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  no  other  way  can  it  keep  its  own 
program  so  vital. 


★  ★  ★ 

Studies  on  the 
Quintuplets 

Collected  Studies  on  the  Dionne  Quintuplets, 
published  in  October  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  contains  the  first  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  development  and  growth  records 
that  have  been  kept  continuously  by  W.  E. 
Blatz  and  other  members  of  the  universitj^ 
faculty.  The  studies  are  presented  as  follows: 
A  Biological  Study  of  the  Dionne  Quintuplets — - 
an  Identical  Set;  The  Mental  Growth  of  the 
Dionne  Quintuplets;  The  Early  Social  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Dionne  Quintuplets;  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Self-Discipline  in  the  Dionne  Quin¬ 
tuplets;  Routine  Training  of  the  Dionne 
Quintuplets  (Sleeping,  Eating,  Elimination 
Routine,  Washing,  Dressing,  and  Play)  ; 
Early  Development  in  Spoken  Language  of 
the  Dionne  Quintuplets. 
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Successive  Stages  of  Education 
at  Home  and  Abroad 

by  James  F.  Abel ,  Chief,  Comparative  Education  Division 


-Jr  'Jr  'Jr  In  broad  terms  the  successive  stages 
of  education  are  three:  Elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher.  Some  def¬ 
initions,  or  at  least  attempts  at 


definitions,  are  necessary  in  discussing  them. 
In  the  United  States  the  word  “secondary”  is 
loosely  applied  to  that  type  of  education  which 
follows  elementary  and  precedes  higher.  That 
is  only  partially  helpful  as  a  definition,  be¬ 
cause  both  “elementary”  and  “higher”  are 
not  used  with  precision  of  meaning.  In  terms 
of  years  or  grades,  “elementary”  may  mean 
any  instruction  up  to  and  including  the  eighth 
or  even  the  ninth  grade.  “Higher”  com¬ 
monly  denotes  organized  training  that  follows 
and  is  based  on  high-school  graduation,  but 
some  educators  in  this  country  are  trying 
hard  to  insist  that  it  shall  apply  only  after 
junior  college  graduation.  So  by  the  one 
criterion  of  grades  or  years  completed  in 
school,  secondary  education  may  occupy  vari¬ 
ous  parts  or  all  of  the  7-  or  8-year  period  that 
is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sixth  grade  and 
on  the  other  by  the  junior  year  in  college. 
The  corresponding  chronological  ages  of  the 
students  will  be  from  about  12  to  19  or  20. 
The  stages  of  physical  development  to  be 
served  by  the  three  types  of  education,  ele¬ 
mentary,  secondary,  and  higher  are  broadly 
pre-adolescence,  adolescence,  and  maturity. 

Organized  education  is  mainly  a  process 
that  is  carried  on  for  human  beings  that  are 
growing  from  infancy  to  maturity.  If  it  takes 
into  account  the  natural  mental  and  physical 
development  during  that  growth,  it  will 
change  in  its  nature  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  maturing  student  and  the  steps  from 
elementary  to  secondary  education,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  to  higher  wall  be  defined  accordingly. 
In  other  words,  the  establishment  of  the  stages 
is  inherent  first  in  the  laws  of  human  growth 
and  next  in  the  educational  process  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  respond  to  the  stronger  of  the 
needs  manifest  in  the  different  phases  of  that 
growth. 

Better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mental  and 
physical  development,  improved  methods  in 
education,  and  different  conceptions  of  what 
the  education  process  should  be,  one  or  all  of 
these,  can  change  the  length  and  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  stages.  For  a  long  time  ele¬ 
mentary  education  in  the  United  States  was 
mainly  8  years  in  duration  and  for  the  child 
from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  meant  the  4-year  high  school.  But 
some  40  years  ago  it  grew  plain  that  this  was 
not  a  good  arrangement  either  socially,  eco¬ 
nomically,  or  psychologically  and  the  junior 
high  school  came  into  being;  the  division  be¬ 
tween  elementary  and  secondary  was  placed 
at  the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade;  secondary 


education  was  extended  downward  2  years  and 
the  period  of  elementary  education  was  short¬ 
ened  by  that  much. 

A  Fe iv  Examples 

We  in  the  United  States  had  come  to  a 
recognition  that  the  education  process  should 
change  when  the  child  is  about  12  years  old. 
Guizot,  the  famous  historian,  provided  for 
that  in  the  French  school  system  by  the  law  of 
June  28,  1833,  which  required  the  larger  com¬ 
munes  to  set  up  higher  primary  schools  (ecoles 
primaires  superieures)  to  give  3-  or  4-year 
curricula  to  children  that  were  of  the  ages  of 
approximately  12  and  15.  Not  many  such 
schools  were  established  until  after  1878  when 
this  and  other  forms  of  post-primary  instruc¬ 
tion  began  to  grow  rapidly. 

The  schools  in  Scotland  were  classified  in 
1906  as  primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary, 
the  intermediate  course  to  extend  over  at 
least  3  years  (ages  12  to  15)  for  children  that 
had  completed  the  primary  school  and  passed 
its  final  or  “qualifying”  examination.  In 
Belgium,  middle  schools  (ecoles  moyennes) 
with  3-year  curricula  based  on  a  6-year  pri¬ 
mary  school  were  authorized  in  1880. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  examples  of 
countries  that  in  their  school  systems  recog¬ 
nize  the  principle  of  a  somewhat  marked  change 
in  the  education  process  at  about  the  time  the 
child  reaches  the  stage  of  puberty. 

The  Hadow  Committee  expressed  it  thus: 1 

“The  first  main  conclusion  which  we  have 
reached  is  concerned  with  the  successive  stages 
in  education  and  with  the  relations  which 
should  exist  betwen  them.  It  is  as  follows: 

“Primary  education  should  be  regarded  as 
ending  at  about  the  age  of  11  +  .  At  that  age 
a  second  stage,  which  for  the  moment  may 
be  given  the  colorless  name  ‘postprimary’, 
should  begin;  and  this  stage  which  for  many 
pupils  would  end  at  16 +  ,  for  some  at  18  or 
19,  but  for  the  majority  at  14+  or  15  +  , 
should  be  envisaged  so  far  as  possible  as  a 
single  whole,  within  which  there  will  be  a  vari¬ 
ety  in  the  types  of  education  supplied,  but 
which  will  be  marked  by  the  common  charac¬ 
teristic  that  its  aim  is  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  children  who  are  entering  and  passing 
through  the  stage  of  adolescence.” 

On  psychological,  economic,  social,  and  po¬ 
litical  grounds  the  time  of  transition  from  ele¬ 
mentary  (primary)  to  secondary  education 
has  been  fairly  well  defined  at  about  the  same 
period  in  the  child’s  life  in  many  countries, 
and  a  review  of  the  literature  concerning  it  in¬ 
dicates  that  one  of  the  main  considerations 

1  Great  Britain.  Board  of  Education.  Report  of  the  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Adolescent. 
London.  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  1926. 


has  been  to  make  education  more  universal,  to 
bring  more  children  into  the  schools,  hold  them 
for  a  longer  time,  and  to  provide  a  wider  range 
of  studies  for  them. 

Most  Marked  of  All  Breaks 

Let  us  analyze  now  what  may  be  the  causal 
factors  in  the  change  from  secondary  to 
higher  education.  Even  savages  recognize 
that  a  time  comes  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
when  he  or  she  should  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  adult  life. 
Induction  into  full  participation  in  the  tribal 
community  is  usually  marked  by  ceremonies 
of  one  kind  or  another,  often  prolonged  and 
frequently  cruel.  Similar  recognition  is  in 
our  granting  the  right  to  vote  at  the  age  of 
21  and  the  changed  legal  status  in  many  other 
ways  of  those  who  have  come  “of  age.” 
In  the  education  world  the  most  marked  of 
all  breaks  in  the  continuous  education  process 
comes,  in  many  countries,  at  the  transition 
from  secondary  to  higher  education,  and  in 
nearly  all  of  Europe  when  the  student  is 
from  18  to  20  years  of  age,  more  frequently 
nearer  20  than  18. 

The  students  in  the  secondary  schools  are, 
of  course,  younger,  physiologically  not  so 
far  along  in  their  development,  and  with  less 
mental  experience  than  those  in  the  universi¬ 
ties.  The  training  given  in  the  secondary 
schools  would  be  crude  indeed  if  these  charac¬ 
teristics  were  not  taken  into  account.  The 
physical  education  which  is  nearly  always 
required  has  been  worked  out  to  suit  the 
growing  body.  The  mental  experiences 
through  which  the  student  must  go  are,  as 
far  as  possible,  arranged  in  logical  order  and 
designed  to  furnish  a  fund  of  knowledge  and 
a  degree  of  skill  in  using  it  that  will  reasonably 
assure  success  in  university  studies  or  in  other 
pursuits.  Regular  attendance  at  specific 
classes  is  strictly  required;  tardiness  must  be 
excused  or  atoned  for;  election  of  subjects 
is  narrow;  and  the  student’s  life  is  some¬ 
what  closely  regulated.  His  degree  of  at¬ 
tainment  is  finally  checked  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  and  his  fitness  passed  upon  by  a  jury  or 
commission.  The  main  question  to  be  decided 
is,  “Is  he  now  mature  or  fit  for  advanced 
study?” 

Credentials  Granted 

How  strongly  that  question  is  to  the  fore  is 
indicated  by  the  name  of  the  examination 
and  the  credential  granted  when  secondary 
education  is  successfully  completed.  It  is 
the  Reifeprufung  (maturity  examination) 
that  the  student  undergoes  in  Germany 
and  the  certificate  he  earns  is  the  Reifezeugnis 
(maturity  certificate)  or  Zeugnis  der  Reife 
(certificate  of  maturity).  In  Austria  they 
are  the  maturitats  priifung  and  maturitats 
zeugnis;  in  Hungary,  the  erettsegi  vizsgalatot 
(maturity  examination)  and  erettsegi  bizonyit- 
vdny  (maturity  certificate).  In  Bulgaria 
the  diploma  is  the  svidietelstvo  za  zrielost’ 
(certificate  of  maturity),  and  in  Italy  the 
diploma  di  maturitd  classica  (diploma  of 
classical  maturity). 
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The  baccalaureate,  which  is  not  a  university 
degree  but  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
secondary  school  in  France,  Spain,  Rumania, 
and  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  signifies  a 
certain  maturity  and  is  the  open  sesame  to 
the  university.  Originally  a  baccalaureus 
was  a  cowboy  or  herdsman  serving  under  a 
farmer,  and  young  warriors  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  be  knights  also  were  called  bachelors. 
In  the  early  universities,  the  word  implied 
one  who  had  attained  sufficient  strength  to 
lecture  or  assist  other  students  but  was 
himself  still  in  preparation  to  be  a  magister. 

In  all  these  there  is  the  direct  recognition 
that  after  a  certain  physical  and  mental  stage 
of  the  growth  of  the  student  is  near  comple¬ 
tion,  the  education  process  should  change. 
After  the  promotion  from  secondary  to  higher 
education,  the  student  is  in  most  countries 
allowed  more  personal  freedom.  Attendance 
at  lectures  may  be  purely  voluntary.  Living 
in  dormitories  is  not  so  common.  Instruction 
is  more  and  more  based  on  the  supposition 
that  he  has  already  had  a  considerable  intel¬ 
lectual  experience.  Examinations  are  fewer 
in  number  and  more  severe.  Choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  or  lines  of  study  is  wide  and  free.  Move¬ 
ment  from  one  institution  to  another  is  much 
less  restricted.  In  brief,  the  individual  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  exercise  over  himself  much  of  the 
control  that  the  secondary  school  previously 
had.  If  he  cannot  do  that,  the  university  does 
not  care  to  have  him  and  he  will  probably  not 
be  able  to  complete  the  work  and  attain  the 
standards  that  it  requires  of  its  graduates. 
That  is  as  it  should  be. 

Self -Control 

Men  are  educated  so  that  they  can  control 
themselves  and  regulate  their  actions  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  groups  in  which  they  live 
and  of  themselves.  The  higher  institution 
that  does  not  admit  its  students  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  of  freedom  and  progressively 
allow  them  more  is  missing  the  real  reason  for 
its  existence.  To  my  question  as  to  why  the 
Colonial  University  at  Antwerp,  Belgium, 
placed  almost  no  restraint  on  the  men  in  the 
final  year  of  studies,  the  Director  replied, 
“When  these  men  are  in  the  Belgian  Congo, 
they  will  be  mainly  in  outposts  with  no  one 
near  them  but  natives.  If  they  cannot  con¬ 
trol  themselves,  we  want  to  know  it  before 
they  go.” 

It  can  easily  be  that  in  the  process  of  work¬ 
ing  out  education  systems  in  the  United  States, 
the  transfer  from  secondary  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion  was  placed  neither  at  the  proper  stage  of 
the  students’  development  nor  at  the  right 
phase  of  the  education  process.  The  ease 
with  which  junior  colleges  have  grown  and 
have  become  almost  integral  parts  of  high 
schools  indicates  that  lower  division  studies 
and  methods  of  instruction  are  more  closely 
connected  naturally  with  secondary  education 
than  with  advanced  division  work  in  higher 
education.  In  the  minds  of  many,  the  point 
of  change  from  elementary  to  secondary  edu¬ 


cation  was  not  well  placed  and,  just  as  easily, 
that  between  secondary  and  higher  could  have 
been  mistakenly  conceived. 

Confusion  Existed 

That  there  was  much  confusion  in  our  earlier 
educational  thinking  is  manifest  in  the  number 
of  terms  that  in  this  country  are  applied  to 
higher  education  but  in  other  countries  belong 
strictly  or  mainly  to  secondary  education. 
We  use  “higher  institutions”  somewhat  vain- 
gloriously  to  include  all  schools  that  give  in¬ 
struction  above  high-school  levels,  and  yet 
“higher  institutions”  is  a  literal  translation 
into  English  of  the  German  words  “hohere 
Anstalten,”  the  general  class  name  for  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  Germany.  Small  wonder  that 
many  Germans  think  the  American  college 
and  the  German  gymnasium  are  equivalent. 

And  that  word  “college.”  It  is  frequently 
used  in  England  as  part  of  the  name  of  a 
secondary  school.  In  the  list  of  secondary 
schools  and  preparatory  schools  recognized 
by  the  board  of  education  of  England  and 
Wales  are  90  or  more  that  have  such  names  as 
Bowdon  College,  Newton  College,  St.  Bede’s 
College,  Tettenhall  College,  Eastbourne  Col¬ 
lege,  etc.  Of  the  189  schools  listed  in  the 
1936  edition  of  the  Public  and  Preparatory 
Schools  Year  Book,  49  bear  the  appellation 
“college.”  Assume  that  an  Englishman, 
who  is  accustomed  to  finding  the  word  “col¬ 
lege”  applied  to  secondary  schools,  in  his 
reading  about  education  in  the  United  States 
comes  upon  a  reference  to  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
He  will  almost  surely  think  that  the  North 


Central  Association  has  in  its  membership 
nothing  but  schools  of  secondary  rank. 

Further,  colleges  in  France,  colegios  in 
Spain,  and  colegios  in  Latin  America,  and 
collegiate  institutes  in  Canada  are  all  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  The  baccalaureate  is  a 
secondary  school  diploma  in  nearly  all  Latin 
language  countries. 

Education  on  university  levels  in  the 
United  States  bears  so  many  of  the  labels  of 
secondary  education  in  other  countries  that 
our  university  men  and  women  might  well 
consider  seriously  the  gradual  adoption  of  a 
more  appropriate  terminology.  Greater  pre¬ 
cision  of  language  could  lead  to  better  think¬ 
ing  about  the  differences  between  secondary 
and  higher  education. 

★  ★  ★ 

Welcome 

Are  you  going  to  the  Atlantic  City  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators?  The  National  Education 
Association  reports  that  there  will  be  “some¬ 
thing  for  everyone”  at  this  meeting,  to  be 
held  from  February  26  to  March  3  in  the 
Atlantic  City  Auditorium. 

Many  persons  will  pass  through  Washing¬ 
ton  on  their  way  to  this  convention.  To  these 
persons  Commissioner  Studebaker  and  the 
staff  extend  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Office  of 
Education  in  the  new  Department  of  the 
Interior  building.  And  while  attending  the 
N.  E.  A.  Convention  at  Atlantic  City,  be  sure 
to  visit  the  Office  of  Education  exhibit  in  the 
Auditorium  Exhibit  Hall.  A  warm  welcome 
awaits  you  at  Space  B-25. 


Ralph  McNeal  Dunbar  is  the  newly  appointed  chief  of  the  Library  Service  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  Mr.  Dunbar  comes  to  this  position  from  Ames,  Iowa.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  George  Washington  University  and  holds  an  M.  A.  degree  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  During  the  current  year  he  has  completed  requirements  for  a  Ph.  D.  degree  at  the 

University  of  Chicago. 
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Distances  Students  Live  From  College 

n 


by  John  H.  Me?  \eely,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education 


^  ★  ★  How  far  are  the  homes  of  students 
located  from  the  colleges  attended 
by  them?  Do  proportionately 
more  students  live  in  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  or  at  distances  from  the  colleges? 
What  differences  exist  between  men  and 
women  students  in  this  respect? 

Special  significance  is  attached  to  the 
answers  to  these  questions  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  students  and  the  colleges. 
Students  living  near  the  colleges  are  enabled 
in  most  instances  to  remain  at  home  while 
attending  college.  On  the  other  hand,  stu¬ 
dents  living  at  great  distances  are  required  to 
separate  themselves  from  their  homes. 

The  satisfactory  adjustment  of  students  to 
collegiate  environment  is  frequently  de¬ 
pendent  on  whether  they  are  living  at  home 
or  away  from  home.  This  factor  may  also 
exert  an  influence  in  causing  students  to 
withdraw  from  college  prior  to  graduation. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  college,  the 
proximity  of  the  homes  of  its  students  deter¬ 
mines  whether  the  educational  services  of  the 
institution  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  local 
community  or  are  more  widespread. 

A  Sampling  Used 

For  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  these 
questions,  information  has  been  collected  on 
the  location  of  the  homes  of  15,424  students 
in  25  universities.  These  students  represent 
the  group  entering  the  universities  at  the 
opening  of  the  academic  year  193 1-32  and 
consist  of  a  fair  sampling  of  their  student 
populations.  Of  the  total  number,  10,883 
were  men  and  4,541  women  students.  The 
universities  were  distributed  in  the  different 
geographical  sections  of  the  country.  The 
data  were  assembled  by  the  universities 
through  a  cooperative  project  in  research  in 
universities  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  financed  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  in  1936. 

Distribution  of  the  students  according  to 
the  location  of  their  homes  was  made  on  the 
following  basis:  (1)  Students  living  in  the 
county  in  which  the  institution  is  located, 
(2)  students  living  in  the  county  adjoining 
that  in  which  the  institution  is  located,  (3) 
students  living  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
and  (4)  students  living  in  other  States. 

In  general,  students  living  in  the  county  in 
which  the  institution  is  located  represented 
those  able  to  remain  at  home  while  attending 
the  universities.  In  the  case  of  the  students 
living  in  the  county  adjoining  that  in  which 
the  institution  is  located,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  at  least  was  within  commuting 
distance  of  the  college.  The  homes  of  stu¬ 
dents  living  in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  in 


other  States  were  at  such  distances  that  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  in  order 
to  attend  college. 

In  the  figure  accompanying  this  article,  are 
depicted  four  circular  zones  representing  these 
several  places  in  which  the  students  lived. 
The  figure  has  also  been  partitioned  into  25 
segments,  one  for  each  of  the  universities. 
The  names  of  the  universities  are  shown  at  the 
top  of  the  segments.  Within  the  circular 
zones  and  within  the  segments  is  given  the 
percentage  of  students  living  in  the  several 
places  for  each  of  the  universities.  A  segrega¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  universities  by  type  of 
control. 

Variations  Wide 

Great  variations  are  found  in  the  location  of 
the  homes  of  students  among  the  individual 
universities,  according  to  the  figure.  The 
percentage  of  students  living  within  the  county 
in  which  the  institution  is  located  ranged  from 
93.6  to  5.5  in  the  different  universities.  The 
University  of  Toledo  with  the  highest  percent¬ 
age  had  approximately  94  out  of  every  100  of 
its  students  living  within  the  county  in  which 
the  institution  is  located  as  against  about  5  out 
of  every  100  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
with  the  lowest  percentage.  The  former  is 
municipally  controlled  and  the  latter  State 
controlled. 

With  several  exceptions,  the  privately  con¬ 
trolled  universities  had  large  percentages  of 
their  students  living  within  the  county  in 
which  the  institution  is  located.  This  means 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  their  students 
was  able  to  attend  the  university  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  at  home.  It  also  indicates 
that  these  universities  apparently  devote 
themselves  in  a  larger  degree  to  serving  stu¬ 
dents  living  in  the  local  community. 

Highest  Percentage 

From  39.7  to  1.2  percent  of  the  students  in 

23  of  the  universities  lived  in  the  county 
adjoining  that  in  which  the  institution  is 
located.  Two  of  the  universities  did  not  have 
any  such  students.  Boston  University,  a 
privately  controlled  institution,  had  the  high¬ 
est  percentage  with  approximately  40  out  of 
every  100  students  and  Massachusetts  State 
College,  a  publicly  controlled  institution,  the 
second  highest  percentage  with  38  out  of  100. 
In  two-thirds  of  the  universities  the  proportion 
of  students  living  in  the  county  adjoining  that 
in  which  the  institution  is  located  was  less  than 
10  percent. 

Students  with  homes  located  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  varied  from  85.4  to  2.9  percent  in 

24  of  the  individual  universities.  There  was 
one  university  without  any  such  students. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  both  publicly  controlled, 
had  the  highest  percentages  with  approxi¬ 
mately  six  out  of  every  seven  students  living 
in  other  parts  of  the  State.  In  all  the  other 
publicly  controlled  universities  excepting  two 
under  municipal  control,  the  percentage  of 
the  students  with  homes  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  was  38.2  or  higher.  Privately  controlled 
universities  with  three  exceptions  had  rela¬ 
tively  small  percentages  of  such  students. 
Thus  proportionately  more  students  from  the 
State  at  large  attended  the  publicly  controlled 
universities  indicating  that  their  educational 
services  were  State-nude  in  scope. 


Privately  Controlled  I.ead 

With  respect  to  students  with  homes  in 
other  States,  the  privately  controlled  univer¬ 
sities  had  larger  percentages  in  general  than 
the  publicly  controlled.  Howard  University, 
a  privately  controlled  Negro  university,  had 
the  highest  percentage  with  approximately 
four  out  of  every  seven  students  living  in 
other  States.  In  five  other  privately  con¬ 
trolled  universities,  from  one-third  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  students  came  from  homes  outside 
the  State.  Of  the  publicly  controlled  univer¬ 
sities  there  were  two  in  which  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  students  lived  in  other  States. 
In  the  remainder  the  percentages  were  much 
smaller. 

Considering  the  15,424  students  in  the 
universities  as  a  whole,  32.4  percent  of  them 
lived  within  the  county  in  which  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  located,  9.4  percent  in  the  county 
adjoining  that  in  which  the  institution  is 
located,  45.0  percent  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  13.2  percent  in  other  States. 
Hence,  the  homes  of  about  one  out  of  every 
three  students  were  located  in  close  proximity 
to  the  universities.  By  far  a  greater  majority 
of  the  students,  however,  lived  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  or  in  other  States  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  were  required  to  leave  home  in  order 
to  attend  the  universities.  This  was  the 
case  with  6  out  of  every  10  students. 


Women  Stay  I\earer  Home 

Differences  between  men  and  women 
students  with  respect  to  the  distances  that 
they  lived  from  the  universities  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest.  The  homes  of  28.6  percent 
of  the  men  students  were  within  the  county 
in  which  the  institution  is  located,  9.6  percent 
in  the  county  adjoining  that  in  which  the 
institution  is  located,  48.6  percent  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  and  13.2  percent  in  other 
States.  Of  the  women  students,  41.2  percent 
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lived  within  the  county  in  which  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  located,  8.9  percent  in  the  county 
adjoining  that  in  which  the  institution  is 
located,  36.6  percent  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  13.3  percent  in  other  States. 

These  percentages  show  that  considerably 
more  women  than  men  students  proportion¬ 
ately  attended  universities  near  their  homes. 
The  percentage  of  the  women  students  with 
homes  within  the  county  in  which  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  located  exceeded  that  of  the  men 
students  by  12.6.  Correspondingly,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  men  than  the  women 


students  lived  at  distances  from  the  univer¬ 
sities  necessitating  their  leaving  home  in  order 
to  attend  them.  The  percentage  of  the  men 
students  with  homes  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
was  12.0  greater  than  that  of  the  women 
students.  Approximately  the  same  percent¬ 
age  of  both  the  men  and  women  students 
lived  in  other  States. 

Information  on  a  possible  relationship 
between  the  location  of  the  homes  of  students 
and  their  withdrawal  prior  to  graduation  was 


collected  by  the  universities.  This  consisted 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  students 
living  in  the  several  places  left  the  institutions 
during  the  regular  4 -year  period  without 
obtaining  degrees.  Of  the  total  number  of 
students  who  lived  within  the  county  in  which 
the  institution  is  located,  63.2  percent  of  them 
left  the  universities  prior  to  graduation.  The 
percentage  of  the  students  living  in  the  county 
adjoining  that  in  which  the  institution  is 
located  who  left  the  universities  was  56.5,  of 
those  living  in  other  parts  of  the  State  60.7, 
and  of  those  living  in  other  States  65.8. 
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Coordinating  Services  for  Youth 

by  John  A.  Lang,  Executive-Secretary,  Committee  on  Youth  Guidance,  Office  of  Education 


■fa  'fa  There  is  evidence  in  many  States 
that  youth-serving  organizations 
are  seeking  closer  understanding 
and  collaboration.  A  significant 
trend  in  this  direction  is  to  be  found  in  State 
meetings  held  during  the  past  year  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  of  youth-serving 
agencies  to  organize  State  coordinating 
councils  for  joint  activity. 

These  State  councils  are  voluntary  in 
character.  Thejr  have  no  official  status  and 
are  experimental  undertakings.  The  purpose 
of  these  councils  is  to  foster  among  the  par¬ 
ticipating  agencies  a  clearer  concept  of  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  each,  to  discover 
common  problems  and  arrive  at  joint  efforts 
to  meet  them,  and  to  stimulate  public  interest 
in  youth  conservation. 

States  in  which  coordinating  councils  have 
gotten  under  way  include  North  Carolina, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  Among  the  agencies 
represented  at  meetings  to  organize  the 
councils  were  State  departments  of  education, 
State  and  Federal  employment  offices,  uni¬ 
versity  extension  services,  State  apprentice- 
training  committees,  the  CCC,  NY  A,  and 
WPA. 

Early  Beginnings 

One  of  the  first  State  coordinating  councils 
to  be  formed  was  that  of  North  Carolina, 
which  was  organized  at  Chapel  Hill,  on  June 
10,  1936.  Attending  this  meeting  were 

representatives  of  the  leading  youth-serving 
agencies  of  the  State  and  officials  from  five 
colleges,  including  the  president  of  the  State 
university.  A  number  of  officials  from  Federal 
agencies  in  Washington  were  present  to  note 
the  progress  and  significance  of  the  meeting. 
As  a  result  of  this  conference  a  small  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  carry  on  coordination 
activities  throughout  the  year  and  to  report 
periodically  on  their  work.  A  note  of  co¬ 
operativeness  was  present  throughout  this 
initial  session,  which  the  State  NYA  director, 
C.  E.  McIntosh,  described  as  follows:  “A 
more  harmonious,  sincere,  and  enthusiastic 
group  of  people  has  never  been  encountered 
anywhere  in  North  Carolina.” 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  year’s  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  North  Carolina  council, 
Morris  E.  Milner,  CCC  district  educational 
adviser  of  the  State,  recently  said:  “Practic¬ 
ally  every  one  of  the  youth  agencies  gained 
immediate  confidence  regarding  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  concerted  action,  and 
material  assistance  was  rendered  whenever 
possible.  .  .  .  Almost  since  the  first  meeting 
of  the  council,  I  found  that  I  had  occasion  to 
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visit  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  agencies 
to  solicit  assistance  .  .  .  and  in  every  instance 
the  response  was  most  gratifying.  Time, 
money,  and  effort  were  saved  by  such  an 
arrangement.” 

Extensive  Ejjorts  in  Midwest 

Probably  the  most  extensive  efforts  to  or¬ 
ganize  State  coordinating  councils  have  been 
found  in  the  Middle  Western  States.  Here  a 
group  of  seven  States — Missouri,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota — have  active  councils  which 
meet  monthly  or  semiannually.  Miss  Agnes 
Samuelson,  State  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Iowa,  recently  reported  that  the  Iowa  com¬ 
mittee  “is  now  considering  the  ways  in  which 
the  programs  of  the  [youth]  agencies  can  be 
better  coordinated  and  strengthened.” 

W.  Homer  Hill,  CCC  corps  area  educational 
adviser  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  writes  that  during 
the  past  year  “some  22  or  23  meetings  of  this 
[coordinating]  nature  have  been  held  through¬ 
out  our  corps  area  (the  Middle  West),  all  of 
which  have  been  very  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  people  attending  them.  .  .  . 
The  main  accomplishment  has  been  a  better 
understanding  of  the  goals  that  have  been  set 
up  by  the  different  State  and  Federal  agencies 
working  with  youth.” 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Minnesota  council  meeting  of  April  26, 
1937,  will  afford  an  additional  concept  of  the 
work  of  a  typical  coordinating  council:  “It 
was  brought  out  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  attempt  to  follow  through  upon  the 
plan  .  .  .  whereby  the  National  Reemploy¬ 
ment  Service  and  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  would  receive  lists  (of  CCC  dis¬ 
chargees)  from  the  CCC  camp  directors,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  more  adequate 
information  in  placing  youth  after  they  were 
released  from  camp.  ...  It  was  concluded 
that  this  group  would  favor  the  promotion  of 
a  sound  apprentice  program  in  the  State  for 
the  placement  of  youth.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lund  (of 
the  Minnesota  NYA)  stated  that  the  National 
Youth  Administration  was  willing  to  make  a 
requisition  for  a  field  worker  in  this  activity 
when  the  apprentice  committee  felt  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  take  such  action.” 

Summary  of  Accomplishments 

A  summary  of  the  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  seven  Midwestern  State  councils 
during  the  past  year  presents  an  encouraging 
picture.  Their  accomplishments  comprise 
the  following: 

1.  Sharing  of  information  among  the  agen¬ 
cies  on  counseling,  guidance,  and  placement 


techniques  and  development  of  improved  in¬ 
dividual  cumulative  record  forms. 

2.  Joint  efforts  to  register  all  unemployed 
youth  with  public  emplojunent  offices. 

3.  Survey  of  vocational  and  apprentice 
training  opportunities  for  out-of-school  youth. 

4.  Closer  collaboration  between  emergency 
educational  programs  and  State  departments 
of  education  to  afford  youth  in  emergency 
programs  a  chance  to  obtain  school  credit  for 
courses  satisfactorily  completed. 

5.  Increase  in  the  number  of  WPA  and 
NYA  instructors  in  the  CCC  educational 
program. 

Cincinnati  Metropolitan  Council 

A  council  of  the  youth-serving  agencies  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time.  It  is 
known  as  the  “Adult  Education  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Cincinnati.”  One  of  its  present 
projects  of  particular  significance  is  that  of 
contacting  CCC  dischargees  returning  to  the 
Cincinnati  area  and  extending  them  guidance, 
placement,  and  further  training  assistance. 

Beginnings  in  New  England 

Interest  in  the  coordination  of  youth  con¬ 
servation  efforts  has  spread  to  New  England, 
where  councils  of  youth  agencies  have  been 
organized  for  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  at 
a  meeting  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  for  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  at  a  meeting 
in  Boston,  and  for  Connecticut  at  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Hartford.  These  preliminary  ses¬ 
sions,  which  took  place  last  fall,  were  devoted 
largely  to  acquainting  leaders  with  each 
other  and  familiarizing  them  with  the  work 
of  all  youth-serving  agencies,  according  to 
Joel  E.  Nystrom,  CCC  corps  area  educational 
adviser  at  Boston. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  these  councils 
are  already  beginning  to  lay  the  ground  work 
in  New  England  for  a  better  junior  counseling 
and  placement  program,  for  improved  voca¬ 
tional  and  apprentice  training  facilities  for 
out-of-school  youth.  Representatives  of  these 
councils  are  interviewing  business  men, 
industrial  leaders,  and  other  employers  to 
determine  the  type  of  training  new  employees 
are  expected  to  have,  and  the  results  of  this 
survey  will  be  used  to  improve  training  and 
guidance  methods. 

A  Pattern  of  Action 

Though  the  efforts  to  organize  coordinating 
councils  of  youth  agencies  may  be  scattered 
and  experimental,  they  supply  a  pattern  of 
( Concluded  on  page  158) 
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Developing  Agricultural  Training  in  CCC  Camps 

by  Howard  W.  Oxley ,  Director  of  CCC  Camp  Education 


★  ★  ★  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
creasingly  effective  agency  for 
training  young  men  in  vocational 
pursuits.  Last  spring  when  Congress  was 
considering  an  extension  of  the  CCC,  wide¬ 
spread  sentiment  was  expressed  in  both  houses 
for  strengthening  the  vocational  and  general 
educational  activities  of  the  camps.  To 
achieve  this  end,  Congress  wrote  into  the  act 
extending  the  CCC  that  “vocational  training” 
was  to  be  a  coordinate  purpose  of  the  corps 
along  with  “the  purpose  of  providing  employ¬ 
ment”  and  “that  at  least  10  hours  each  week 
may  be  devoted  to  general  educational  and 
vocational  training”  in  the  camps.  The  act 
also  granted  the  Director  of  CCC  the  authority 
to  permit  an  enrollee  to  break  his  term  of  camp 
enrollment  to  attend  “an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  of  his  choice.” 

The  growth  of  vocational  instruction  in  the 
camps  has  been  noteworthy.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  small  percentage  of  the  courses  taught 
in  camp  were  vocational  in  nature;  now  over 
half  of  them  are.  It  is  the  feeling  of  CCC 
officials  that  the  corps  should  do  everything 
possible  to  acquaint  enrollees  with  practical 
training  and  experience  and  afford  them  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  job  requirements 
and  occupational  trends. 


Problems  of  Rural  Enrollees 

Since  55  percent  of  the  enrollees  now  in 
camp  are  from  farms  and  rural  areas,  CCC 
officials  have  come  to  feel  that  the  camp  vo¬ 
cational  program  should  include  adequate 
provisions  to  train  these  rural  enrollees  in 
agricultural  and  rural  occupations.  Because 
there  are  over  200,000  enrollees  from  this 
background  each  year,  the  camps  are  neces¬ 
sarily  concerned  with  their  problems  and  needs. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  scarcity  of  op¬ 
portunity  or  outlets  on  the  farm  and  in  small 
towns.  Guidance,  vocational  training,  and 
job  placement  facilities  are  sparse  in  these 
areas.  Enrollees  from  such  areas  have  special 
problems,  of  which  the  camps  must  be  cog¬ 
nizant.  They  need  to  provide  the  type  of 
preparation  which  will  fit  these  boys  for  rural 
life.  They  must  be  shown  wherein  they  can 
make  a  “go”  in  their  home  communities  by 
taking  advantage  of  whatever  opportunities 
are  present  there  and  by  finding  new  outlets. 

During  the  past  2  years,  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  rural  practical  arts  have  increased 
steadily  in  the  corps.  Two  years  ago,  less 
than  9  percent  of  the  camps  were  offering  agri¬ 
cultural  courses  and  a  smaller  number  of  them 
had  established  agricultural  projects  for  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  According  to  the  most  re¬ 
cent  figures,  however,  34  percent  of  the  camps 


Clearing  new  ground. 


have  organized  agricultural  instruction  and  17 
percent  have  correlated  projects. 

Throughout  the  development  of  camp  agri¬ 
cultural  training,  CCC  officials  have  received 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  vocational 
instructors  in  nearby  schools  and  county  farm 
demonstration  agents. 

Recently,  a  renewed  interest  in  expanding 
camp  agricultural  instruction  has  been  evi¬ 
denced  throughout  the  corps.  The  experience 
of  camp  advisers  for  the  past  2  years  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  is  great  opportunity  in  the 
camps  to  rehabilitate  enrollees  from  the  farm 
and  send  them  back  to  their  communities 
with  trained  skills  and  abilities.  Moreover, 
the  State  departments  of  education  are  show¬ 
ing  an  increased  interest  in  what  the  CCC  is 
doing  for  rural  enrollees,  and  they  are  placing 
a  number  of  their  agricultural  instructors  in 
the  camps.  With  the  coming  of  an  enlarged 
Federal  appropriation  to  the  States  under  the 
George-Deen  Act  for  vocational  training,  it 
appears  very  likely  that  State  departments 
of  education  will  want  to  increase  the  number 
of  vocational  instructors  for  camp  service. 

To  stimulate  the  interest  of  State  depart¬ 
ments  along  this  line,  officials  of  the  CCC 
Office  of  Education  have  been  conferring  with 
staff  members  of  the  Vocational  Agricultural 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Education,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  communications  to 
State  and  camp  officials,  setting  forth  the 


opportunities  in  the  camps  for  agricultural 
instruction  and  project  activity.  R.  W. 
Gregory,  specialist  in  Part-Time  Agricultural 
Education  of  the  Vocational  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  has  been  studying  the 
possibilities  of  cooperative  educational  activi¬ 
ties  between  State  education  departments  and 
CCC  camps,  and  it  is  his  belief  that  the 
opportunities  in  this  field  are  very  challenging. 
“After  all,”  he  contends,  “enrollees  in  CCC 
camps  come  from  home  communities  where  as 
members  of  society  they  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  local  and  State  school  officials. 
Going  to  the  CCC  camp  does  not  necessarily 
break  all  of  the  ties  between  the  enrollee  and 
his  home  community.  He  is  still  a  citizen 
there.  At  best,  he  is  at  the  CCC  camp  for 
only  a  short  period,  and  he  returns,  for  the 
most  part,  to  his  home  community.  Once 
again  there,  he  is  completely  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  local  and  State  school  officials. 
Since  such  a  large  majority  of  enrollees  do 
return  to  their  local  communities,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  their  camp  training 
and  experience  should  be  of  primary  concern 
to  these  school  officials.” 

Mr.  Gregory  believes  that  effective  agri¬ 
cultural  training  in  the  camps  should  include 
the  four  following  provisions: 

1.  Courses  of  training  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  individual  to  earn  a  better 
living  on  the  farm.  Such  courses  are 
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grounded  on  the  live-at-home  policy. 
Vegetable  gardens,  poultry,  pigs,  fruits, 
and  more  attractive  surroundings  are  to 
be  encouraged. 

2.  Development  of  skills  and  abilities  in  farm¬ 
land  improvement.  Soil  conservation, 
terracing,  surveying,  and  sodding  are  to 
be  taught. 

3.  Development  of  skills  and  abilities  in  the 
practical  arts  of  rural  life.  As  supple¬ 
mentary  ways  for  the  rural  youth  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  general  vocational  training 
appropriate  to  rural  areas  and  conditions 
should  be  given  in  such  basic  trades  as 
carpentry,  masonry,  plumbing,  autome¬ 
chanics,  tractor  operation,  black-smithing, 
and  electric  wiring. 

4.  Training  in  productive  enterprises  which 
may  be  developed  as  farm  specialities  such 
as  dairying,  poultry  raising,  baby  beef, 
and  truck  gardening. 

The  goal  of  these  four  steps  is  to  assist  the 
enrollee  in  becoming  adjusted  and  progres¬ 
sively  established  in  rural  life.  Not  only 
must  the  young  man  be  trained  in  agricultural 
pursuits  but  he  must  have  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  trades  and  crafts  related  to  agriculture 
and  country  life.  The  individual’s  vision  of 
the  future  must  be  broadened.  He  must  have 
more  than  one  way  to  earn  a  living. 

Danville  Demonstration 

To  ascertain  the  steps  involved  in  setting 
up  a  well-balanced  agricultural  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  CCC  company,  the  Vocational 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
CCC  Office  of  Education  are  cooperating  with 
the  CCC  Third  Corps  Area  Educational  Ad¬ 
viser  and  the  Virginia  State  Supervisor  of  Vo¬ 


cational  Agriculture  in  developing  a  demon¬ 
stration  program  for  Company  2385  near 
Danville,  Va.  The  following  procedure  has 
been  used: 

1.  Survey  of  opportunities  in  camp  and  sur¬ 
rounding  community  to  afford  agricultural 
instruction. 

2.  Survey  of  camp  overhead  personnel  to 
secure  instructional  assistance. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  background,  experience, 
and  training  of  those  enrollees  wishing  agri¬ 
cultural  training  in  order  to  fit  camp  in¬ 
struction  to  their  needs  and  interests. 

4.  Survey  of  instructional  facilities  available, 
such  as  tools,  machinery,  shop  space,  and 
libraries. 

5.  Ascertainment  of  number,  frequency,  time 
and  nature  of  classes. 

6.  Securing  the  services  of  a  vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  instructor,  on  a  part-time  basis, 
from  a  nearby  high  school. 

7.  Relating  instruction  on  the  camp  work 
project  and  the  services  of  the  camp  over¬ 
head  personnel  to  the  agricultural  program. 

8.  Organization  of  an  individualized  program 
for  each  enrollee  participant  to  include 
training  in  truck  gardening,  poultry,  hog 
raising,  land  improvement,  and  home  crafts. 

The  experimental  project  at  the  Danville 
camp  represents  one  of  many  efforts  now 
under  way  throughout  the  country  to  effect  a 
closer  relationship  between  camp  education 
and  vocational  instruction  in  thepublic  schools. 
It  is  to  be  greatly  hoped  that  these  undertak¬ 
ings  will  pave  the  way  toward  a  more  natural 
tie-up  between  the  camps  and  the  schools. 

From  many  of  those  who  have  already  taken 
part  in  these  cooperative  efforts  come  very 
encouraging  letters.  “I  think  that  without 


any  question  at  all  ”  writes  a  Missouri  voca¬ 
tional  agricultural  instructor,  “vocational 
teachers  should  lend  a  hand  and  be  encouraged 
financially  and  otherwise  by  their  State  de¬ 
partments  to  carry  on  systematic  instruction 
in  CCC  camps.” 

★  ★  ★ 

California  Reports  on 
Adult  Education 

As  a  souvenir  of  Pacific  Southwest  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Adult  Education  held  in  Los  Angeles 
November  12-13,  1937,  The  California  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Adult  Education  has  just  issued  a. 
22-page  booklet,  giving  an  overview  of  adult 
education  in  that  State.  The  booklet  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  full-page  and  half -page 
photographs  illustrating  adult  activities  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Los  Angeles  evening  high  schools. 
The  adult  education  program  described  in 
this  bulletin  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
education  is  life-long  learning,  and  much  of 
the  material  is  taken  from  the  annual  report, 
dated  September  1937,  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  past  school  year  Los  Angeles 
conducted  a  total  of  1,132  classes  for  adults. 
Of  these  22.9  percent  dealt  with  business  and 
commercial  subjects;  14.5  percent  with  avoca- 
tional  subjects;  6.9  percent  with  American¬ 
ization  subjects;  22.8  percent  with  trade  and 
industrial  subjects;  2.5  percent  with  social 
science  subjects;  6.8  percent  with  home 
economics  subjects;  7  percent  with  physical 
education  subjects;  and  16.6  percent  with 
general  education  subjects. 

The  report  deals  critically  with  the  practice 
of  giving  instruction  during  adolescence  in 
activities  that  do  not  function  till  adulthood. 
The  report  says:  “Much  schooling  has  been 
predicated  on  the  idea  that  the  child  is  a 
miniature  adult,  that  things  can  be  learned 
at  8,  10,  or  15  which  will  answer  the  questions 
and  solve  the  problems  that  present  them¬ 
selves  at  25,  35,  or  45.  Educational  expe¬ 
rience,  however,  has  gradually  changed  this 
point  of  view.  Problems  of  vocation,  of 
health,  of  government,  of  family  life,  cannot 
be  solved  for  individuals  in  high  school  or 
college  today  for  use  10  or  20  years  hence. 
This  situation  accounts  for  a  rugged  and 
rapid  growth  of  adult  education. 

“In  the  public  school,  little  actors  rehearse 
the  play.  They  learn  their  lines.  The 
curtain  rises  10  or  20  years  hence.  Alas, 
a  tragedy  occurs.  Each  faces  an  unexpected 
scene.  He  is  surprised  by  actors  whom  he 
had  not  seen  before,  and  worst  of  all,  he  is 
faced  with  an  entirely  unsympathetic  audience. 
The  plot  is  changed ;  the  old  director  has 
passed  away;  the  actor  finds  he  must  be 
recast  in  a  role  for  which  he  has  had  no  prepa¬ 
ration.  He  stands  confused  with  outmoded 
ideas  and  in  a  tempo  of  life  which  demands 
quick  action.  He  must  learn  a  new  part  for 
a  modern  stage — for  the  play  must  go  on.” 

Maris  M.  Proffitt 
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On  This  Month's  Cover 

Brimful  of  life,  the  spirit  of  childhood  pic¬ 
tured  on  School  Life’s  cover  for  January  is 
symbolical  of  a  New  Year.  And  may  the 
New  Year  1938  be  brimful  of  life — of  inspira¬ 
tion,  of  understanding,  of  courage,  of  devotion, 
of  happiness — for  all,  is  our  sincere  wish. 

Among  the  Authors 

Dr.  Thomas  Parrax,  Surgeon  General, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  is  the 
author  of  an  article  in  this  issue,  entitled 
Educating  the  Nation  Toward  Health.  Dr. 
Parran  emphasizes  the  value  of  citizen  inter¬ 
est  and  states,  “I  am  convinced  that  our 
efforts  in  national  health  education  must 
be  directed  toward  creating,  supporting,  and 
putting  to  use  this  citizen  interest  in  the 
national  health  program.”  You  will  want 
to  read  Dr.  Parran’s  timely  and  valuable 
article. 

Assistant  Commissioner  Bess  Goody- 
koontz  discusses  Effective  Relationships  for 
Progress  in  American  Education.  In  this 
discussion  which  she  presented  before  the 
Home  Economics  Section  of  the  recent  Ameri¬ 
can  Vocational  Association  convention,  Dr. 
Goodykoontz  emphasizes  that  organized  edu¬ 
cation  needs  to  provide  for  all  or  most  in¬ 
dividuals  an  understanding  of  the  world’s 
work,  the  development  of  work  habits,  an 
acceptance  of  good  work  standards,  whole¬ 
some  attitudes  toward  work  and  toward 
workers,  dependable  information  about  spe¬ 
cific  vocations,  a  choice  of  work,  job  training, 
and  placement. 
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1  T  ©  It  1  A  L 

A  Unified  PI  an  of  Education 

THE  SUGGESTION  that  vocational  education  should  he  fitted  into  a  unified 
plan  of  total  education  seems  to  me  to  be  in  line  with  modern  proposals  for  revising 
the  school  curriculum.  Today,  educational  leaders  who  are  giving  sjiecial  attention 
to  the  studx  of  activities  that  should  be  included  in  the  school  program  are  increasingly 
pointing  to  the  need  for  a  functional  program  of  instruction  based  upon  large  areas 
of  life  activities  rather  than  upon  highly  separated  subject-matter  courses. 

These  large  areas,  of  which  an  important  one  should  he  vocational  life,  would 
constitute  the  core  of  the  curriculum  in  which  the  present  school  subjects  would  he 
merged  and  integrated  in  the  educational  experiences  included  for  student  activities. 
Vocational  education  lends  itself  most  appropriately  to  such  a  treatment.  It  would 
be  a  most  important  area  in  a  curriculum  built  upon  fundamental  human  desires 
and  activities. 

In  fitting  vocational  education  into  its  proper  place  in  a  unified  plan  of  educa¬ 
tion.  I  believe  there  should  be  mutual  benefits  for  both  vocational  education  and 
so-called  general  education.  On  the  one  hand,  vocational  education  provides 
materials  and  methods  to  enrich  and  vitalize  general  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  vocational  education  would  be  strengthened  by  the  modifications  in  general 
education  which  are  bound  to  follow  such  an  integration. 

Surely,  vocational  education  when  properly  conceived  has  a  very  direct  relation 
to  general  education.  It  provides  the  basis  upon  which  many  young  people  must 
build  their  personality  development.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
vocational  education  rightly  conceived  is  rich  in  its  significance  for  general  education. 

Every  civilization  has  had  a  dominant  element.  The  dominant  element  in 
our  civilization  is  industry,  in  which  the  machine  is  conspicuous.  Industry  and 
the  machine  are  largely  determining  our  social  order.  No  one  can  claim  to  he  cul¬ 
tured  in  his  civilization  who  neglects  to  study  the  dominant  element,  with  its  resulting 
social  pattern.  Insights,  attitudes  and  forms  of  behavior  that  may  be  realized 
through  proper  provisions  for  vocational  education  and  the  practical  arts  are  essential 
not  only  for  gainful  employment  but  for  a  claim  to  culture. 

General  education,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  really  achieve  its  purposes  until  it 
is  permeated  with  a  spirit  of  genuineness  and  reality  in  its  relation  to  life  situations. 
Studying  about  something  must  be  supplemented  bv  the  means  of  working  with 
that  something  wherever  possible.  The  compelling  interest  in  preparing  oneself 
to  earn  a  living  should  be  utilized  far  more  widely  than  it  is.  English  teachers 
should  use  it;  social  science  teachers  should  use  it;  chemistry  teachers  should  use  it. 
The  whole  secondary  school  faculty  in  a  measure  should  become  vocational  teachers. 
Likewise,  the  members  of  the  vocational  education  staff  should  comprehend  then- 
function  as  teachers  of  general  education. 

There  are  not  two  kinds  of  education  applicable  to  most  secondary  school 
students.  There  is  an  educational  program  needed,  not  two  programs.  That 
program  should  rest  upon  all  those  interests  which  stir  the  lives  of  adolescents. 

I  trust  that  during  the  coming  year,  increased  progress  will  he  made  toward  a 
unified  plan  of  total  education  and  that  lines  of  demarcation  between  so-called  general 
education  and  vocational  education  will  be  further  removed. 

■At. 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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James  F.  Abel,  Chief,  Division  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Education,  discusses  in  this  month’s 
issue  of  School  Life,  the  Successive  Stages  of 
Education- — elementary,  secondary  and  higher. 
Dr.  Abel  points  out  that  better  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  mental  and  physical  development, 
improved  methods  in  education,  and  different 
conceptions  of  what  the  education  process 
should  be,  all  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
successive  stages  of  education.  In  a  future 
issue  of  School  Life,  Dr.  Abel  will  present 
an  article  dealing  with  “When  Specialization 
Begins.” 

C.  M.  Arthur,  research  specialist,  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Division,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  gives  a  first-hand  high  spotting  of  the 
recent  American  Vocational  Education  Con¬ 
vention,  held  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Arthur 
quotes  from  a  few  of  the  many  interesting 
speakers  on  the  program. 

John  McNeely,  specialist  in  the  Higher 
Education  Division  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  gives  an  interesting  report  on  a  study 
of  Distances  Students  Live  from  Colleges. 
This  material  is  based  upon  information  col¬ 
lected  on  the  location  of  the  homes  of  15,424 
students  in  25  universities  distributed  in 
various  geographical  sections  of  the  country. 
You  may  like  to  study  the  big  wheel  accom¬ 
panying  this  article. 

John  A.  Lang,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Youth  Guidance,  Office  of 
Education,  discusses  Coordinating  Services 
for  Youth,  and  in  his  article  he  gives  helpful 
information  on  some  of  the  efforts  toward 
organizing  coordinating  councils  of  youth¬ 
serving  agencies.  Mr.  Lang  emphasizes  the 
value  of  such  coordination  as  these  councils 
may  develop. 

On  Your  Calendar 

Several  thousand  American  educators  will 
meet  when  various  departments  of  the 
National  Education  Association  convene 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  during  the  last  week  in 
February  and  the  first  in  March.  Many  other 
educational  groups  will  meet  in  Atlantic  City 
at  the  same  time. 

The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  formerly  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  gathers  February  26- March 
3.  Afternoon  group  meetings  will  discuss  edu¬ 
cation  for  adjustment,  vital  relationships, 
improvement  of  public  schools,  the  expanding 
program  of  industrial  education,  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  youth  problems.  On  Tuesday 
morning,  March  1,  the  association’s  commis¬ 
sion  on  youth  problems  will  present  the  1938 
yearbook,  devoted  to  the  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  American  youth  today  and  ways  of 
meeting  them. 

The  American  Council  of  Guidance  and 
Personnel  Associations  and  the  National 
Association  of  Deans  of  Women  will  meet 


February  23-26  to  discuss  the  chief  goals  of 
education  and  the  coordination  of  educational 
personnel  services. 

The  program  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
visors  and  Directors  of  Instruction, 
opening  February  28  and  ending  March  2, 
develops  the  theme  of  “The  Nature  and  Im¬ 
portance  of  Cooperation  Both  in  Democratic 
Living  in  General  and  in  the  Development  of 
Instructional  Programs  for  Youth.”  After 
general  discussion  of  the  importance  and 
techniques  of  cooperation  in  democracy  and  in 
instruction,  groups  will  take  up  illustrations  of 
cooperative  practices  in  developing  many 
types  of  instructional  programs. 

The  discussions  of  the  Department  of 
Teachers  Colleges,  meeting  February  25 
and  26,  will  center  about  the  topics  “Defining 
the  Modern  Teachers  College”  and  “Extra- 
Campus  Relationships.”  Among  the  speakers 
will  be  George  F.  Zook,  Edgar  G.  Doudna, 
Helen  Caldwell  Davis,  and  Joy  Elmer  Morgan. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
School  Building  Problems,  meeting  on 
February  26,  will  hear  William  Lescaze,  noted 
American  architect,  speak  on  planning  school 
buildings  to  meet  the  needs  of  children,  and 
Lee  Simonson,  of  the  Theatre  Guild,  on  plan¬ 
ning  the  school  auditorium  as  the  Little  Theatre 
of  the  community. 

The  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association,  meeting  February  23-25,  will 

•  It  A  II  I  O  a  n  li 

Teaching  Willi  Films 

Three  articles  by  Mark  A.  May,  chairman  of 
the  advisory  committee  on  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  in  education,  were  published  in  the 
October  16,  October  30,  and  December  4  issues 
of  Scholastic.  The  articles  survey  the  history 
and  the  immediate  future  possibilities  of 
educational  employment  of  the  motion  picture 
and  explain  the  experiment  now  in  progress  to 
determine  the  rich  educational  material  which 
exists  in  current  commercial  films. 

I’sc  of  Fitiical  ional  Sound  Filin 

A  book  entitled  “How  to  Use  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Sound  Film,”  by  M.  R.  Brunstetter, 
should  stimulate  greater  interest  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids. 
For  information  write  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tlic  Classroom  Itaiiio 

A  new  book  entitled  “Radio  in  the  Class¬ 
room”  written  by  Margaret  Harrison,  radio 
consultant,  Progressive  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  just  come  from  the  press.  The  book 
analyzes  practical  methods  and  techniques  for 
utilizing  radio  programs  in  the  classroom  based 
on  3  years  of  intensive  experimentation  in  10 
representative  schools.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  write  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


consider  clinical  procedure  as  a  unifying  factor 
in  guidance,  new  developments  in  guidance, 
the  guidance  of  out-of-school  youth,  and  the 
unification  of  guidance  service  through  inte¬ 
gration  of  vocational  guidance,  vocational 
training,  placement,  and  follow-up. 

Other  educational  groups  which  convene  in 
Atlantic  City  at  this  same  time  are:  American 
Educational  Research  Association,  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Departments  of  Education  in  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  Civics 
Research  Institute,  National  Association  for 
Art  Education,  National  Association  for 
Research  in  Science  Teaching,  National 
Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Platoon 
School  Organization,  National  Association  of 
High  School  Supervisors  and  Directors, 
National  Association  of  Principals  of  Schools 
for  Girls,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  National  Council  on  Elemen¬ 
tary  Science, National  Federation  of  State  High 
School  Athletic  Associations,  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  National  Society 
of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  and  the 
Supervisors  of  Student  Teaching. 

National  educational  conferences  to  be  held 
in  other  cities  are: 

American  Medical  Association  Council  on 

Medical  Education.  Chicago.  February 

If  and  15. 

Progressive  Education  Association.  New 

York  City.  February  25-27. 

s  c  »  i  -:  i:  \ 

How  can  I  make  radio-program  listening 
more  effective  in  my  classes?  If  you  are 
interested  in  this  problem  you  will  find  a  very 
interesting  discussion  and  many  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  in  an  article  by  R.  R.  Lowdermilk 
entitled  “Preparing  Classes  for  Radio,”  which 
appeared  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Ohio 
Radio  Announcer.  The  Announcer  may  be 
obtained  from  the  bureau  of  educational  re¬ 
search  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Ilatlio  I’rogram  Helps 

Radio  Station  WSM,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
published  a  booklet  titled  “Helps  in  Building 
Radio  Programs.”  School  groups  and  civic 
organizations  planning  to  present  radio  broad¬ 
casts  will  find  these  “Helps”  to  be  very  useful. 
For  further  information  write  to  E.  M.  Kirby, 
Educational  Director,  WSM,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Visual  ami  Auditory  AiiL 

A  list  of  some  of  the  principal  sources  of 
visual  and  auditory  aids  and  equipment  for 
instructional  use  in  schools,  including  a 
bibliography  of  composite  lists  of  educational 
films,  was  recently  published  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  If  you  are  interested  write  for 
Pamphlet  No.  80  and  address  your  request  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  price  is  10  cents. 

Gordon  Studebaker 
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New  Government  Aids  FOR  TEACHERS 

by  MARGARET  F.  RYAN 


★  ★  ★ 


FREE  PUBLICATIONS:  Order  free  publications  and  other  free  aids  listed  from  agencies  issuing  them 
COST  PUBLICATIONS:  Request  only  cost  publications  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

enclosing  remittance  (check  or  money  order)  at  time  of  ordering 


•  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1937,  on  the  achievements,  activities,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  plans  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  again  recommends  that  the  name  of 
the  Department  be  changed  to  that  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation.  For  your  copy 
of  his  report  send  50  cents  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Corn-hog  farmers  of  the  North  Central 
States  who  are  worried  by  soil  losses  and 
declining  fertility  will  find  practical  answers 
to  many  of  their  erosion  problems  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  1795,  Conserving  Corn  Belt  Soil. 
Sections  of  the  bulletin  are  devoted  to  such 
measures  as  contour  cultivation,  strip  crop¬ 
ping,  cover  crops,  and  terraces.  A  free  copy 
of  this  bulletin  will  be  mailed  upon  request  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

•  Modern  Metalworking  with  the  Oxy- Acetylene 
Flame,  a  new  2-reel  silent  motion-picture  film 
depicting  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  oxy-acetylene  torch  and  the  oxy-acetylene 
process  for  joining  and  severing  metals,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  film 
library. 

Reel  1  illustrates  how  acetylene,  the  fuel  gas 
for  the  oxy-acetylene  flame,  is  produced  by 
the  chemical  action  of  water  and  calcium 
carbide  and  how  oxygen,  the  gas  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  combustion  of  acetylene,  is  utilized 
in  producing  the  oxy-acetylene  flame  of  approx¬ 
imately  6,300°  F.  By  means  of  animated 
drawings  and  photography  every  phase  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  “blowpipe,” 
including  pressure  gages  and  adjusting  screws, 
as  well  as  the  utilization  of  the  oxy-acetylene 
flame,  is  shown  graphically. 

Reel  2  illustrates  the  use  of  the  oxy-acety¬ 
lene  process  in  cutting  and  welding  metals, 
repairing  damaged  metal  appliances,  bronze¬ 
welding  joints,  welding  pipe  lines,  and  in  the 
construction  of  all-metal  automobile  bodies. 
Scenes  showing  the  use  of  oxy-acetylene 
cutting  machines  in  shop  and  foundry  practice 
and  the  flexibility,  economy,  and  dependa¬ 
bility  of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  conclude 
the  story  of  this  universal  tool  of  all  industry. 

Copies  of  this  film  in  16-  and  35-millimeter 
sizes  may  be  had  for  exhibition  by  schools, 
churches,  colleges,  civic  and  business  organi¬ 
zations,  and  others  interested.  Applications 
for  the  film  should  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  Experiment  Station,  4800  Forbes 


Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  No  charge  is  made 
for  the  use  of  the  film,  although  the  exhibitor 
is  asked  to  pay  the  transportation  charges. 

•  Results  of  a  study  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  President  to  ascertain  why  acci¬ 
dental  injury  rates  in  the  Federal  Service  are 
higher  than  those  in  private  industry  are 
presented  in  A  Safety  Program  for  the  National 
Park  Service,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Safety  programs  for 
accident  prevention  and  fire  protection  are 
recommended  for  each  of  the  three  Govern¬ 
mental  agencies  included  in  the  study. 
10  cents. 

•  The  motion-picture  film,  Reclamation  and 
the  CCC,  is  now  available  in  three  reels,  sound, 
16-  and  35-millimeter  sizes.  A  four-reel  silent 
version  is  to  be  released  shortly.  Write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

;  N 

•  Women  in  the  Economy  of  the  United  Stales 

j  of  America,  a  factual  study  of  the  opportunity 
for  a  livelihood  and  experiences  of  women 
under  labor  legislation,  was  prepared  by  the 
Women’s  Bureau  at  the  request  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  10  large  national  organizations 
of  women  who  were  not  equipped  to  do  the 
work  themselves,  but  desired  that  such  a 
report  should  be  sent  in  answer  to  a  request 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  for  such 
■ — -information.  Price,  15  cents. 

•  In  Public  Healtlb  Reports,  Volume  52,  may 
be  found  the  following  articles:  Kentucky’s 
Plan  for  State- Wide  Public  Health  Education, 
No.  44,  p.  1530-35;  General  Aspects  and 
Functions  of  Sick  Benefit  Associations,  No.  45, 
p.  1563-80;  Rural  Health  Services  in  the 
United  States,  1932-1936,  No.  47,  p.  1639-66; 
Directory  of  Whole-Time  Count}7  Health 
Officers,  1937,  No.  47,  p.  1667-80.  Each 
number,  5  cents. 

•  The  Farm  Outlook  for  1938,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Miscellaneous  Pub¬ 
lication  No.  298,  gives  in  brief  form  facts  and 
general  information  that  may  be  helpful  to 
farmers  planning  for  1938  operations.  Cash 
crops,  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco; 
feed  crops,  such  as  corn,  oats,  and  hay;  and 
livestock  and  livestock  products,  as  hogs, 
beef  cattle,  and  sheep  and  lambs,  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

•  Data  on  the  organization,  administration, 
activities,  personnel,  and  publications  of  the 


Ohio  State  Department  of  Welfare,  including 
the  development  of  local  public  welfare 
services  and  care  of  dependent,  delinquent, 
mentally  handicapped,  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  children,  are  presented  in  A  Historical 
Summary  of  State  Services  for  Children  in 
Ohio,  Children’s  Bureau  Pubhcation  No.  239, 
Part  I.  Price,  10  cents. 

•  International  Transfers  of  Territory  in 
Europe,  State  Department  Publication  1003, 
deals  with  international  transfers  of  territory 
in  Europe  following  the  World  War  and  the 
Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13.  Part  I  treats  of 
countries  that  lost  territory  (Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  and  Russia).  The  pre-war  major 
and  principal  minor  political  divisions  are 
listed,  as  in  official  publications  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned;  the  present  sovereignty  of 
each  is  indicated,  and  if  it  has  been  divided 
between  two  or  more  countries  the  propor¬ 
tional  distribution  is  given.  Names  are  given 
as  of  both  1910-14  and  the  present. 

Parts  II  and  III  treat  of  the  countries  that 
acquired  territory  (e.  g.,  Belgium)  and  the 
newly  established  states  (e.  g.,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland),  and  indicate  for  each  political 
division  listed,  the  country  from  which  the 
territory  was  acquired;  names  are  given  as  of 
both  the  present  and  1910-14. 

Part  IV  treats  of  the  countries  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  covering  the  changes  in  boundaries 
following  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13  as  well 
as  the  World  War. 

Six  maps  in  color  show  the  former  and 
present  international  boundaries  and  the 
boundaries  of  certain  political  subdivisions. 

Remittance  ($1.25)  should  be  made  by 
check  or  postal  money  order,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  The  Response  of  Government  to  Agriculture. 
An  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  occasion  of  its  Seventy-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary — contains  among  others  the  following 
chapter  headings:  Plant  exploration  and 
adaptation,  Breeding  better  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  Battles  against  livestock  diseases, 
Chemistry — A  basic  agricultural  science,  The 
insect  peril,  Growth  of  forest  care,  Guarding 
the  food  and  drug  supply,  The  weather  serv¬ 
ices,  Economic  information,  and  conserving 
soil  and  water.  An  agricultural  chronology 
from  1776  to  date  is  appended.  The  bulletin 
sells  for  15  cents  a  copy. 
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Education’s  Outlook 

In  the  recently  published  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior attention  is  focused  upon  some  of  the  year's  most  signifi¬ 
cant  trends  in  education.  Below  are  presented  a  few  excerpts  from  the  document: 


1c  1c  1c  Outstandingly,  the  horizons  of 
activity  of  the  schools  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  expanded  to  include 
the  out-of-school  group.  At  the 
elementary-school  level  this  tendency  is  show¬ 
ing  itself  in  increasing  emphasis  on  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens  and  the  related 
subjpct  of  parent  education.  At  the  high- 
school-level  encraesing  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  needs  of  3roung  people  who  have  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  school,  whether  at  the  end  of  the 
compulsory  school  age,  before  completion  of 
the  high  school  course,  or  after  being  graduat¬ 
ed  fromhigh  school.  The  facilities  for  their 
future  education  most  often  involve  some  plan 
for  part-time  education,  such  as  night  school, 
part-time  day  school,  cooperative  classes, 
correspondence  instruction,  and  programs 
combining  work  and  study.  In  the  past,  these 
part-time  programs  have  emphasized  chiefly 
the  vocational  motive.  There  seems,  however 
no  reason  why  part-time  programs  cannot  be 
more  fully  developed  to  serve  other  important 
objectives,  such  as  good  citizenship,  improved 
home  membership,  and  worthy  use  of  leisure 
time. 


In  Public  Schools 

Conservation  education. — A  service  in  con¬ 
servation  education  was  organized  during  the 
year  in  the  Office  of  Education  in  response  to 
growing  demands  from  schools  throughout 
the  country  for  consultative  service  and  fox- 
teaching  materials  in  this  field.  The  plans 
for  immediate  service  include:  (1)  A  brief 
survey  of  work  underway  in  conservation  in 
schools  and  school  systems;  (2)  preparation  of 
bibliographical  material  for  use  in  secondary 
schools;  (3)  an  exploratory  conference  on  con¬ 
servation  education;  (4)  preparation  of  sugges¬ 
tive  curricular  material  and  teaching  guides. 
Of  these  the  first-named  project  has  been 
completed  and  the  report  printed.  Several 
bibliographies  are  being  prepared.  It  is  hoped 
that  on  this  foundation  an  increasingly  con¬ 
structive  service  in  conservation  education 
can  be  developed. 

In  schools  throughout  the  country  conser¬ 
vation  education  is  gaining  ground,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  facts:  (1)  It  is  included 
with  increasing  frequency  in  the  instructional 
programs  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
especially  in  courses  of  study  in  science  and 
the  social  studies.  The  subject  matter  is 
organized  in  activity  units  around  important 
science  concepts  and  themes,  and  as  topics 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1937. 


and  problems  in  units  of  the  social  studies 
groups,  pai-ticularly  geography  and  history. 
Conservation  problems  furnish  topics  suitable 
for  activity  units  at  all  school  levels  in  both 
material  and  human  resources.  (2)  In  uni¬ 
versities,  instruction  in  subjects  related  to  the 
use  of  natural  resources  and  other  background 
studies  is  increasingly  being  pointed  toward 
conservation.  Teacher-training  institutions 
are  realizing  the  need  for  teachers  prepared  to 
teach  the  subject  and  are  offering  special 
courses,  both  during  the  regular  year  and  as 
short  sessions  in  summer  tei-ms.  (3)  State 
departments  of  education  in  a  number  of 
States  issue  bulletins  devoted  directly  to  gen¬ 
eral  instruction  in  conservation,  or  prepared 
to  promote  special  phases  of  conservation 
education,  such  as  studies  in  forestry,  wildlife 
studies,  and  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  bird 
day,  or  conservation  week. 

Curricular  and  other  interests. — Interest  in 
the  curriculum  continues  to  be  a  strong  motive 
in  both  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
This  interest  was  for  a  time  somewhat  sub¬ 
merged  by  the  necessity  for  retrenchment  in 
school  expenditures.  That  it  was  not  sub¬ 
merged  is  indicated  by  the  speed  and  the 
vigor  with  which  it  has  returned,  under  the 
stimulus  of  State  and  local  school  agencies. 

In  the  field  of  adult  education  the  past  year 
has  shown  trends  to  regard  educational  pro¬ 
visions  for  adults  as  part  of  a  regular  continu¬ 
ing  program  for  the  preparation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  full  participation  in  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  There  are  evidences  of  a  devel¬ 
oping  philosophy  of  adult  education  that  will  be 
effective  in  defining  and  establishing  its  place 
in  American  education  and  in  making  it  an 
integral  part  of  a  publicly  supported  px-ogram. 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that  educa¬ 
tion  for  effective  adjustment  to  society  must 
give  more  attention  to  the  individual  pupil 
than  has  been  done  under  our  “mass”  system 
of  education.  There  is  thus  an  increasing 
tendency  in  the  public  schools  to  provide 
services  for  the  individual  pupil  that  will  aid: 
In  adjustment  to  school  conditions,  in  orderly 
progress  through  school,  in  the  discovery  of 
attitudes  and  interests  that  give  promise  of 
desirable  development,  in  the  early  discovery 
of  antisocial  attitudes  and  forms  of  behavior, 
in  the  selection  of  educational  courses,  in 
making  a  vocational  choice,  and  in  placement 
and  adjustment  in  employment. 

The  contribution  that  the  industrial  arts  can 
make  toward  the  realization  of  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  educational  objectives  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  discussion  of  curricu¬ 
lum  problems. 


The  high  death  and  injury  rate  from  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  has  stimulated  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  systematic  instruction  in  safety  in  all 
its  aspects.  Numerous  courses  of  study  on 
the  subject  are  being  used  throughout  the 
country. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  those  engaged  in 
the  medical  work  of  schools  to  see  that  such 
work  is  improved  and  that  public  funds  spent 
for  this  work  be  more  effectively  administered. 
There  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  improvement  of  instruction  in 
hygiene  in  the  high-school  grades. 

Increased  interest  in  character  education 
has  resulted  in  measures  to  correct  and  pre¬ 
vent  behavior  difficulties.  Such  measures 
include  classes  for  adults  in  family  relation¬ 
ships,  character  education  curricula,  and  per¬ 
sonal  guidance. 

Significant  among  educational  developments 
for  handicapped  children  is  the  growing  con¬ 
viction  that  they  are  a  responsibility  of  the 
secondary  school  as  well  as  of  the  elementary 
school.  Special  provision  for  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  pupils  of  high-school 
age  has  in  the  past  been  made  only  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  special  classes  organized  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  or  through  segregated  schools. 
A  study  made  during  the  past  year,  however, 
reveals  that  the  high  schools  are  caring  for  an 
increasing  number  of  these  adolescents  through 
an  adjustment  of  curriculum  and  equipment 
to  meet  their  needs.  Such  a  development  is 
but  a  reflection  of  the  educational  principle 
that  the  high  school  exists  for  all  adolescents 
who  can  attend  day  school,  regardless  of  their 
academic  or  physical  limitations,  and  that  it 
should  plan  its  program  accordingly. 

During  the  year,  44  State  legislatures  met 
in  regular  session  and  enacted  important  legis¬ 
lation  touching  upon  many  phases  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  most  significant  of  these  acts  per¬ 
tained  to  school  financing.  A  number  of 
States  are  assuring  a  much  greater  share  of  the 
cost  of  a  foundation  education  program  than 
heretofore;  others  have  strengthened  plans 
which  previously  had  been  made  for  State 
participation  in  school  support  but  which 
lacked  effectiveness  in  the  production  of  ade¬ 
quate  revenue.  Provisions  made  during 
recent  legislative  sessions  for  special  State 
taxes  to  be  levied  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools  will  undoubtedly 
raise  education  standards  in  financially  weak 
areas  of  several  States  and  consequently  the 
average  standards  for  such  States. 

More  than  the  usual  amount  of  legislation 
concerning  teacher  welfare  has  been  enacted 
during  the  past  year.  This  falls  into  two 
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general  types:  (1)  Provisions  for  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  aged  teachers  and  (2)  teacher  tenure 
designed  to  give  permanency  and  stability  to 
the  teaching  profession. 

Rural  education. — In  considering  the  present 
outlook  in  rural  education  the  following  trends 
are  significant:  (1)  The  abandonment  of  one- 
teacher  schools  and  their  replacement  by 
larger  centralized  schools;  (2)  the  dispropor¬ 
tionate  increase  of  the  number  of  rural  children 
attending  high  schools;  (3)  the  growing  dis¬ 
parities  in  the  economic  welfare  of  urban  and 
rural  teachers;  and  (4)  marked  improvements 
in  the  training  status  of  the  latter. 

During  the  past  4  years  the  number  of  1- 
room  schools  has  been  reduced  by  10,169,  or 
about  7  schools  per  day.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  rural  schools  offering 
high-school  work  has  been  increased  by  883, 
or  5.3  percent,  but  the  number  of  children 
attending  high  school  in  rural  communities 
has  been  increased  by  764,513  pupils,  or  53.2 
percent.  The  salary  situation  is  less  en¬ 
couraging.  In  the  past  4  years  rural  teachers’ 
salaries  were  cut  approximately  20  percent 
while  those  of  city  teachers  were  cut  only 
about  10  percent.  Over  a  15-year  period 
statistics  show  wider  and  wider  disparities 
between  the  salaries  of  these  two  classes  of 
teachers.  Despite  this  fact  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  scholas¬ 
tic  qualifications.  Even  in  the  1-room  schools 
nearly  half  of  the  teachers  now  report  2  years 
or  more  of  college  work,  a  proportion  which 
nearly  doubled  during  the  past  5  years.  State 
certification  standards  are  rising  and  teacher 
tenure  is  improving.  If,  with  these  improve¬ 
ments,  teachers’  salaries  and  the  financial 
support  of  rural  schools  generally  can  be 
improved,  conditions  will  be  promising  for  the 
development  of  a  richer  program  of  education 
for  rural  children. 

In  Colleges  and  Universities 

Conditions  in  higher  education  have  shown 
steady  improvement  during  the  past  year. 
The  latest  reports  show  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  number  of  higher  educational  institutions 
in  this  country,  notwithstanding  an  addition 
to  the  list  of  seven  new  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  four  teachers  colleges.  The  total  number 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning  as  of  June 
30,  1937,  is  given  at  1,688  as  against  1,704  for 
the  year  preceding. 

College  enrollments  have  increased  in  nearly 
600  accredited  institutions  for  which  reports 
are  available.  This  increase  appears  to  be 
general  throughout  the  country.  In  the  insti¬ 
tutions  reporting,  full-time  enrollments  in¬ 
creased  in  1936-37  over  the  year  preceding 
6.5  percent;  and  total  enrollments  have  in¬ 
creased  7.5  percent. 

According  to  partial  reports,  the  number  of 
staff  members  employed  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  is  now  nearly  back  to  normal  and 
salaries  in  a  large  proportion  of  institutions, 
have  been  restored  to  former  levels. 

Many  universities  and  colleges  continue  to 


study  curriculum  problems  that  are  partly  the 
result  of  the  depression.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  weed  out  the  less  necessary  courses  of  study, 
to  integrate  departmental  activities,  and  to 
stress  the  importance  of  the  more  general 
studies. 

Professional  education  seems  to  have  held 
its  own  during  the  past  year.  Enrollment 
gains  were  indicated  in  medicine  and  law,  and 
only  slight  losses  were  shown  for  theology, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  teacher  education. 
Demands  for  well-educated  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  increased  materially. 

A  new  approach  to  the  accrediting  of 
colleges  recently  exemplified  by  the  methods 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  is  shown  also  in  the 
procedures  of  the  Engineers’  Council  for 
Professional  Development.  The  council  began 
during  the  past  year  a  survey  of  curricula  in 
engineering  schools.  The  survey  considers 
particular  curricula  rather  than  the  school  as  a 
whole,  keeping  in  mind  the  State  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  licensing  of  engineers  for  professional 
practice. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has 
continued  the  college  student-aid  program 
initiated  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  This  has  not  only  helped 
many  students,  but  has  also  served  (to  stabilize 
the  incomes  of  colleges  that  were  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  tuition  fees. 

Federal  Educational  Activities 

The  scope  of  Federal  activities  with  respect 
to  education  manifested  itself  along  many 
different  lines  of  action  during  the  year.  In 
addition  to  the  accrued  normal  functions  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  it  has  continued  the 
five  national  education  projects  which  were 
inaugurated  by  a  grant  of  emergency  funds 
the  previous  year,  namely,  the  study  of  local 
school-administrative  units;  surveys  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  guidance  of  Negroes; 
educational  radio  project;  cooperative  uni¬ 
versity  research  project;  and  public-affairs 
forum  project. 

Federal  education  activities  were  carried  on 
also  by  a  number  of  new  or  supplementary 
Government  agencies.  The  W.  P.  A.  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  allot  funds  to  support  educational 
programs  for  adults  through  day  and  evening 
schools  and  Americanization  classes,  and 
also  for  young  children  through  nursery 
schools.  These  programs,  initiated  in  1933 
and  directed  or  sponsored  by  public  school 
authorities,  have  continued  to  serve  age  levels 
for  which  public  schools  have  not  hitherto 
assumed  full  responsibility. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  pro¬ 
vides  assistance  for  boys  and  girls  16-25  years 
of  age  in  continuing  their  education  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  The  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works  continued  to 
make  grants  and  loans  to  public  school  dis¬ 
tricts  for  school  buildings. 

During  the  year  the  President  created  an 


Ad  visor  y  Committee  on  Education,  the 
original  purpose  of  which  was  to  consider  the 
problem  of  vocational  education.  Later  this 
committee  was  enlarged  and  assigned  the 
function  of  studying  the  whole  relationship 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  problem  of 
education  in  general  and  to  make  a  report  and 
recommendations  on  the  subject. 

Recent  congressional  action  concerning 
education  in  the  several  States  consisted 
principally  in  the  inclusion  in  the  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $14,500,000  for  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  vocational  education  as  provided 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  acts  supple¬ 
mentary  thereto,  including  the  George-Deen 
Act  of  June  8,  1936. 

Vocational  Education 

A  consistent  growth  has  taken  place  in  the 
vocational  education  program  carried  on  under 
Federal  grants,  since  its  establishment  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  in  1917,  as  evidenced 
by  the  increase  in  enrollment  in  vocational 
schools  from  year  to  year.  Similarly,  the 
growth  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  measured  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  disabled  persons  rehabilitated 
since  the  inception  of  this  program  under  the 
Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920. 

Enrollments  in  vocational  schools  operated 
under  State  plans,  in  agriculture,  trade  and 
industry,  and  home  economics,  increased  from 
164,123  in  1918  to  1,381,701  in  1936  and 
probably  exceeded  1  }4  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1937. 

Of  the  total  number  enrolled  in  1936, 
391,000  in  round  numbers  were  farmers,  trade 
and  industrial  workers,  and  homemakers 
taking  instruction  in  subjects  related  to  their 
daily  employment;  334,000  were  youth  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  three  fields  and  attending 
part-time  classes;  and  656,000  were  boys  and 
girls  attending  full-time  classes. 

More  than  10,300  persons  disabled  through 
accident,  illness,  or  congenital  causes  were 
prepared  for  and  placed  in  employment  as 
self-supporting  individuals  in  1936,  under  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  carried  on 
in  45  States.  This  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  900  over  1935,  and  of  4,700  over  1933. 
In  this  particular  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
marked  increase  in  the  number  rehabilitated 
during  the  past  3  years  is  attributable  to 
supplementary  Federal  funds  made  available 
through  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Works  Progress  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  more  recently  through  the 
supplementary  annual  appropriation  of 
8841,000  provided  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

State  reports  for  1936  show  that  in  addition 
to  the  10,338  persons  rehabilitated,  44,625 
disabled  persons  in  process  of  rehabilitation 
were  being  carried  on  the  rolls  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

(Concluded  on  page  146) 
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Schools  and  School  Buildings 

by  Emery  M.  Foster,  Chief,  Statistical  Division 


The  definition,  as  used  for  statis¬ 
tical  purposes,  of  a  school,  is:  A 
school  is  a  group  of  pupils  organized 
as  one  unit  under  one  or  more 
teachers  to  give  instruction  of  a  defined  type. 

This  definition  is  further  expanded  as 
follows: 

A  school,  for  reporting  purposes,  is  either  a 
one-room  school  employing  only  one  teacher, 
or  a  school  of  two  or  more  rooms  usually 
housed  in  the  same  building,  and  usually 
having  a  principal  or  head  teacher  in  charge. 
In  case  an  elementary  school  and  a  high  school 
are  housed  in  the  same  building,  they  are 
counted  as  two  separate  schools.  In  buildings 
having  more  than  one  teacher,  each  room  used 
should  not  be  considered  a  school. 

A  school  may  be  located  in  one  or  more 
buildings.  The  number  of  buildings  does  not 
determine  the  number  of  schools.  A  group 
of  buildings  close  together  and  under  one 
principal  may  house  one  school  as  defined. 

Those  schools  established  by  direct  au¬ 
thority  of  the  State  and  supported  by  public 
funds  from  the  local  unit  or  the  State  are 
classified  as  'public  schools;  those  schools 
established  by  an  agency  other  than  the  State 
or  its  subdivisions  and  not  supported  by 
public  funds  but  presumably  recognized  by 
the  State  are  classified  as  nonpublic  schools. 

Elementary  schools  may  include  the  nursery 
school,  the  kindergarten,  and  any  combina¬ 
tions  of  grades  beginning  with  the  nursery 
school,  the  kindergarten  or  the  first  grade  and 
up  to  the  secondary  school  level.  Elementary 
school  grade  combinations  in  the  respective 
States  are  dependent  upon  the  beginning 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  organizations.  An  elementary 
school  may  include  combinations  from  the 
nursery  school  through  the  eighth  grade  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  the  ninth  grade. 

Secondary  schools  may  include  6  or  7  to  13 
or  14  or  combinations  thereof.  Secondary 
school  combinations  in  the  respective  States 
are  dependent  upon  the  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing  grades  of  the  secondary  school  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Number  of  Public-School  Buildings 

Using  the  above  definition  of  a  school  and 
the  latest  figures  available,  there  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  232,174  elementary  schools  and 
24,714  secondary  schools  in  the  public-school 
systems,  distributed  by  States,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table.  There  are  132,813  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  one-room  type. 

By  using  the  data  in  Statistics  of  State 


Number  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 


State 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Total 

Alabama _ 

5 , 1 58 

447 

5 , 605 

Arizona  .  .  _  _  _  -  _  _  _  — 

674 

66 

740 

Arkansas _ 

4,830 

553 

5 , 383 

California  _  -  _  .  .  .  _  - _  -  _  _ 

8 , 287 

624 

8,911 

( 'ol< >ra<!< » 

2.780 

261 

3,041 

Connecticut  _  _  _  _  -  - 

1,101 

109 

1.210 

Delaware  _  _  _  .  _  _  _  _  _  -  -  -  - 

238 

35 

273 

District  of  Columbia  _  _  —  -  — 

151 

25 

176 

Florida  .  -  . .  - 

2 , 409 

324 

2 , 733 

Georgia  _  _  _  -  -  .  — 

6,197 

622 

6,819 

Idaho _  _  _  _  .  -  -  -  - 

1  ,583 

183 

1 , 766 

Illinois.  -  -  - 

13,481 

1 , 053 

14,534 

Indiana  _  _ 

3 , 354 

850 

4,204 

Iowa _ 

1 1 . 723 

991 

12,714 

Kansas  _ _  - 

9 , 037 

749 

9,786 

Kentucky  _ .  _  _  .  -  -  -  -  -  - 

7,873 

758 

8.631 

Louisiana  -  _  - 

2,837 

425 

3 , 262 

Maine  .  _  _  _  -  - 

2,318 

227 

2,545 

Maryland  _  _  —  — 

1,434 

204 

1,638 

Massachusetts  .  _  _  .  _ 

2,359 

420 

2,779 

Michigan  .  _  -  .  . 

8,124 

790 

8,914 

Minnesota -  -  -  - -  -  - 

8 , 455 

566 

9,021 

Mississippi  _ 

5 , 623 

768 

6,391 

Missouri  __  . 

10,050 

978 

1 1 , 028 

Montana  _  .  _  - 

3.149 

215 

3 , 364 

Nebraska.  _ _  . 

7 , 786 

700 

8,486 

Nevada  .  _  _  _  _  - 

284 

40 

324 

New  Hampshire _ 

809 

109 

918 

New  Jersey  __  _  .  -  -  - 

1,881 

230 

2,111 

New  Mexico  .  .  _  ...... 

885 

150 

1,035 

New  York  ..  _  .  —  .  .  .  - 

10,988 

1,006 

11,994 

North  Carolina.  .  _  .  .  —  - ... 

4 , 635 

864 

5,499 

North  Dakota  _ _  _  .  ... - 

5,403 

531 

5.934 

Ohio _  . 

5,701 

1 , 337 

7,038 

Oklahoma  _  _  _  .  -  - 

5 , 730 

873 

6 , 603 

Oregon  -  -  - 

2,044 

299 

2,343 

Pennsvlvania _  _  .  .  —  .  -  - 

11.244 

1,211 

12 , 455 

Rhode  Island  .  .  -  — 

394 

41 

435 

South  Carolina  .  _ 

3,332 

384 

3,716 

South  Dakota -  -  -  -  — 

4,978 

376 

5 , 354 

Tennessee  .  _  .  .  .  —  .  -  —  - 

6 , 495 

655 

7,150 

Texas -  - 

12,126 

1,580 

13,706 

Utah 

586 

143 

729 

Vermont  --  - 

1,313 

95 

1,408 

Virginia..  -  -  - 

4,791 

514 

5 , 305 

Washington  _  ...  .  .  ..  —  —  - 

2 , 093 

355 

2,448 

West  Virginia.  _  .  -  -  -  - 

5 , 939 

369 

6 , 308 

Wisconsin.  .  ... 

8,108 

491 

8 , 599 

Wyoming  _  _  ...  -  —  -  - 

1,404 

118 

1,522 

United  States  ..  .  -  -  - 

232,174 

24,714 

256,888 
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Number  of  public-school  buildings 


State 

Buildings  having  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  only 

Buildings 
housing 
elemen¬ 
tary  and 
secondary 
schools 

Buildings 

housing 

secondary 

schools 

only 

1-room 

type 

More  than 
1  room 

Alabama  - 

2,  438 

2,  433 

287 

160 

Arizona _ 

145 

500 

29 

37 

Arkansas 

2,  655 

1,  671 

504 

49 

California  -  . 

1,  519 

6,  577 

191 

433 

Colorado  -  —  _  -  - 

1,  664 

959 

157 

104 

Connecticut 

305 

762 

34 

75 

Delaware _ _  . 

111 

96 

31 

4 

District  of  Columbia 

2 

148 

0 

25 

Florida 

640 

1,  559 

210 

114 

Georgia  _  _  .  . 

2,  972 

2,  675 

550 

72 

Idaho. 

733 

713 

137 

46 

Illinois  ...  _ 

9,  925 

2,  988 

568 

485 

Indiana 

1,  363 

1,  273 

718 

132 

Iowa..  ..  _ 

9,  115 

1,  736 

872 

119 

Kansas  ..... 

6,  777 

1,  875 

385 

364 

Kentucky 

5,  537 

1,  648 

688 

70 

Louisiana _  .  . 

1,  312 

1,  164 

361 

64 

Maine 

1,  612 

553 

153 

74 

Maryland. 

651 

634 

149 

55 

Massachusetts  .  _ _ _  . 

328 

1,  S59 

172 

248 

Michigan  .  . . 

5,  124 

2,  349 

651 

139 

Minnesota 

6,  797 

1,  197 

461 

105 

Mississippi 

2,  763 

2,  205 

655 

113 

Missouri 

7,  357 

1,  909 

784 

194 

Montana 

2,  538 

457 

154 

61 

Nebraska 

5,  958 

1,  259 

569 

131 

Nevada  .  _ 

192 

69 

23 

17 

New  Hampshire 

424 

316 

69 

40 

New  Jersey _ 

223 

1,  571 

87 

143 

New  Mexico 

611 

166 

108 

42 

New  York _ 

7,  251 

2,  961 

776 

230 

North  Carolina 

1,  168 

2,  771 

696 

168 

North  Dakota.  .  _ 

4,  077 

822 

504 

27 

Ohio  .  .  ... 

2,  451 

2,  369 

8S1 

456 

Oklahoma...  .  .  .... 

2,  500 

2,  495 

735 

138 

Oregon  _ 

1,  121 

747 

176 

123 

Pennsylvania 

5,  S55 

4,  623 

766 

445 

Rhode  Island 

52 

332 

10 

31 

South  Carolina  .  . 

1,  147 

1,  911 

274 

110 

South  Dakota  .  .  . 

4,  441 

201 

336 

40 

Tennessee 

2,  799 

3,  175 

521 

134 

Texas _ 

2,  787 

8,  167 

1,  172 

40S 

Utah..  ... 

53 

443 

90 

53 

Vermont  .... 

919 

321 

73 

22 

Virginia  . 

2,  400 

1,  964 

427 

87 

Washington  .  _ 

794 

1,  125 

174 

181 

West  Virginia  .  . 

3,  786 

1,  944 

209 

160 

Wisconsin _ 

6,  529 

1,  222 

357 

134 

Wyoming.  _ 

892 

426 

86 

32 

United  States  _  ... 

132,  813 

81,  340 

IS,  020 

6,  694 

School  Systems  on  the  total  number  of  school 
buildings  and  data  in  Statistics  of  Public  High 
Schools  on  the  number  of  high  schools  and  the 
number  of  buildings  used  for  high-school 
purposes  only,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  school  buildings  used  for  elementary 
purposes  only,  for  high-school  purposes  only, 
and  for  elementary  and  high-school  purposes. 
Of  the  238,867  public-school  buildings,  214,153 
were  used  for  elementary  purposes  only,  of 


which  132,813  were  one-room  buildings  and 
81,340  were  buildings  with  more  than  one 
room.  There  were  18,020  buildings  used  for 
elementary  and  part  or  all  of  the  high  school, 
and  6,694  buildings  used  for  high-school 
purposes  only,  including  junior,  junior- 
senior,  senior  (regular  4-year  or  less)  and 
vocational.  These  figures  are  estimates  from 
the  latest  data  available  and  the  distribution 
by  States  is  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 


Education’s  Outlook 

( Concluded,  from  page  144) 

Education  in  C.  C.  C.  camps. — Reports  to  the 
Office  of  Education  indicate  that  States  and 
local  communities  are  making  their  vocational 
education  programs  available  to  enrollees  in 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  Twenty-three  States  have 
organized  classes,  especially  for  these  enrollees. 
In  27  States  enrollees  are  attending  classes  in 
nearby  vocational  schools.  Eighteen  States 
report  that  they  have  conducted  group  con¬ 
ferences  for  educational  advisers,  leaders,  and 
camp  commanders,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
them  in  conference-leading,  teacher-training, 
and  foremanship  activities.  Special  services 
have  been  given  in  10  States  in  planning  and 
organizing  instructional  material  for  use  in 
camp  educational  programs. 

New  developments. — -Perhaps  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  new  development  in  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  during  the  year  was  the  preparation 
under  way  in  the  States  to  take  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  the  George-Deen  Act, 
effective  July  1,  1937,  under  which  training  is 
to  be  given  in  part-time  and  evening  classes  for 
those  engaged  in  the  distributive  occupa¬ 
tions — -wholesaling,  retailing,  and  other  mer¬ 
chandising  operations. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
plans  for  training  in  public-service  occupations. 
During  the  year  many  of  the  States  have 
made  plans  for  training  in  a  wide  range  of  such 
occupations,  including  police-  and  fire-pro¬ 
tection  work,  public-sanitation  work,  weight- 
and  measures  inspection,  water-works  operas 
tion,  municipal  lighting,  milk  and  meat 
inspection,  and  other  non  clerical  occupations 
involved  in  the  operation  of  modern  munici¬ 
palities. 

The  program  of  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  the  public-health  program  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  crippled  children  administered  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  unemployment  compensation 
provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act  have 
made  necessary  a  closer  correlation  in  the 
States  of  the  rehabilitation  service  with  the 
four  fields  listed. 

Of  special  significance  is  an  arrangement 
made  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  whereby  the  executive  committee 
of  the  newly  created  States  Rehabilitation 
Council,  composed  of  State  rehabilitation 
officials  and  workers,  will  function  as  a 
technical  advisory  committee  to  the  Office,  in 
the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  This 
executive  committee  of  the  council  will,  upon 
invitation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
meet  from  time  to  time  with  representatives 
of  the  Office  of  Education  to  discuss  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  vocational-rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  suggest  means  of  improving  this 
program,  through  the  adoption  of  new  Federal 
policies. 
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IM  IV'fw  Olios 

Eighty-four  school  districts  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  added  vocational  education 
departments  during  the  past  year.  Of  these, 
26  were  agricultural  schools,  25  home  econom¬ 
ics,  and  33  industrial. 

Thirty-six  of  the  67  counties  in  the  State 
have  added  from  one  to  six  schools  according 
to  the  report  of  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction.  In  its  comment  on  the 
growth  of  vocational  schools  during  the  year, 
the  State  department  declares  that  this 
growth  “is  an  indication  of  the  present  trend 
to  adapt  the  public-school  program  to  the 
present  practical  needs  of  youth.” 

Why  This  Stigma? 

The  social  stigma  attached  to  household 
employment  is  the  one  thing  which  stops 
many  women  who  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  it 
and  who  prefer  it  to  work  in  business  or  in¬ 
dustry,  from  entering  it.  This  conclusion  is 
expressed  in  a  publication  issued  recently  by 
the  Vocational  Education  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Not  until  household  employers  and  employ¬ 
ees  change  their  attitude  about  household 
service,  the  Office  of  Education  points  out, 
will  this  occupation  be  placed  on  the  plane  of 
other  acceptable  wage-earning  occupations  for 
women. 

Principal  factors  contributing  to  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  household  employment  as  an 
occupation,  according  to  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  has  made  a  study  of  household 
employment  problems,  are  the  long  hours  of 
work  and  the  low  rate  of  pay.  “The  length  of 
the  working  week,”  the  Office’s  report  on  this 
study  explains,  “determines  the  amount  of 
time  available  to  the  household  worker  for 
her  own  living.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  occupation  which  gives  promise  of 
the  greatest  return  in  satisfaction  will  be 
chosen,  if  possible.  For  this  reason,  many 
women  prefer  factory  work  with  a  shorter 
work  week,  even  though  factory  working  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  less  desirable  and  the  pressure 
of  work  much  greater  than  in  household  em¬ 
ployment.  As  a  result,  those  who  enter 
household  employment  are  likely  to  be  work¬ 
ers  of  lesser  ability.” 

Educational  programs,  for  training  in  house¬ 
hold  employment  are,  for  the  most  part, 
short,  intensive  courses  designed  to  give  train¬ 
ing  in  those  phases  of  work  which  employees 
are  most  frequently  called  upon  to  do.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1936,  172  household  employment 
training  centers  were  operated  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  1,859  trainees  in  these  centers  were 
certificated. 

The  Milwaukee  Vocational  School  offers 
training  courses  for  women  who  are  employed 
as  well  as  for  the  inexperienced,  prospective 


worker.  Courses  for  employed  workers  are 
organized  on  a  more  or  less  specialized  basis. 
For  instance,  a  household  employee  who  enters 
the  course  may  be  a  good  cook  of  everything 
but  vegetables.  In  that  case,  she  can  secure 
a  course  in  vegetable  cookery.  Courses  for 
unskilled  workers  on  the  other  hand,  are 
naturally  more  inclusive. 

Household  Employment  Problems,  is  the 
title  of  the  publication  issued  recently  by  the 
Vocational  Division  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Intended  as  a  handbook  for  round¬ 
table  discussions  among  household  employers, 
it  contains  information  on  the  problem  of  effi¬ 
cient  household  assistance,  national  and  local 
programs  in  household  employment,  standards 
for  household  employment,  factors  determin¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  household  assistance,  and  train¬ 
ing  courses  for  household  employees. 

Not  .luwt  S\%  ccjMiig  ami  |fiiMtiii£ 

It  may  surprise  some  folk  to  know  that  a 
janitor’s  job  consists  of  something  more  than 
sweeping,  dusting,  and  other  equally  routine 
operations. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  the  janitor’s 
work  made  by  the  vocational  education 
division  for  the  State  of  Nevada,  a  janitor 
should  be  informed  in  the  science  and  technical 
aspects  of  heating,  ventilation,  and  lighting; 
and  in  the  principles  of  fire  prevention. 
Furthermore,  he  should  know  something  about 
building  maintenance  and  repair;  maintenance 
of  grounds;  safety  and  first-aid  principles; 
relations  with  the  public;  supplies,  requisitions, 
and  records;  selection  and  care  of  tools  and 
equipment,  and  work  schedules.  And  because 
janitors  should  know  about  all  these  things, 
the  vocational  education  division  in  Nevada 
has  provided  training  centers  to  which  they 
can  come  for  lectures  and  classroom  discus¬ 
sions  on  problems  incident  to  their  work. 
The  instruction  program  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  L.  O.  Thompson,  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  conducting 
courses  for  janitors  in  California,  Oregon, 
Arizona,  Washington,  and  other  States.  In¬ 
stitutes  have  already  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
Thompson  in  Ely  and  Las  Vegas. 

“A  wider  spread  of  training  for  janitors 
throughout  the  State,”  the  Nevada  vocational 
division  declares,  “will  result  in  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  janitor’s 
job  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  a  consequent 
demand  for  higher  qualifications  on  the  part,  of 
persons  holding  janitorial  positions.” 

Nonr4‘si«l«‘ii<s  Covcroil 

Tuition  of  students  attending  the  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Vocational  and  Adult  School  from  other 
towns  and  cities  in  the  State  will  be  paid  by 
the  municipalities  in  which  they  reside,  under 
a  ruling  recently  promulgated  by  George  P. 
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Hambrecht,  director  for  vocational  education 
in  the  State.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  La  Crosse  school  to  collect 
tuition  from  nonresident  students.  This 
policy  was  recently  challenged  by  parents  of 
some  of  these  students  who  appealed  to  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education.  The 
school  has  notified  clerks  of  villages,  towns, 
and  cities  in  the  State  of  the  new  ruling,  which 
requires  that  tuition  for  out-of-town  students 
at  the  La  Crosse  Vocational  and  Adult  School 
be  collected  from  the  municipality  in  which 
the  student  is  a  resident. 

Nonresident  students  are  enrolled  in  courses 
in  auto  mechanics,  shopwork,  cabinetmaking, 
printing,  drafting,  welding,  and  general  metal 
work — courses  which  they'  are  unable  to  get  in 
the  schools  of  their  home  towns. 

John  B.  Coleman,  director  of  the  La  Crosse 
school,  predicts  that  the  new  tuition  ruling  of 
the  State  board  for  vocational  education  will 
result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  enrollment 
of  nonresidents. 

Appointed 

Oscar  11.  LeBeau,  former  associate  professor 
of  agricultural  education  at  Hampton  In¬ 
stitute,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  research 
agent  for  the  American  Vocational  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  headquarters  at  the  association 
offices  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  LeBeau,  who  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Canton,  Ohio,  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  home  State. 
He  holds  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
from  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio, 
where  he  majored  in  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
trial  arts;  the  master  of  science  degree  from 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  where  he, 
majored  in  agricultural  education;  and  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Cornell 
University,  where  he  majored  in  rural  educa¬ 
tion. 

Before  going  to  Hampton  Institute,  Dr. 
LeBeau  taught  in  Ohio  public  schools.  He 
spent  3  years  at  Hampton  Institute  as  critic 
teacher  of  agriculture,  and  from  1929  to  1937 
was  agricultural  teacher-trainer  there.  In 
addition,  Dr.  LeBeau  was  from  1934  to  1937 
associate  professor  of  agricultural  education 
at  Hampton. 

In  his  work  with  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  Dr.  LeBeau  will  be  responsible 
for  organizing,  supervising,  and  interpreting 
vocational  studies  sponsored  by  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  research  committee. 

Dentil  of  IHrwIor 

Ray  L.  Martin,  director  of  industrial 
education  for  the  State  of  Texas,  died  October 
26,  1937,  after  a  brief  illness. 

A  native  of  Texas,  Mr.  Martin  received 
his  early  education  in  Fort  Worth  schools, 
attended  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
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College  and  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
received  a  special  degree  in  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  from  Colorado  State  College. 

Before  entering  educational  work,  Mr. 
Martin  operated  a  machine  shop  in  Fort 
Worth.  Later,  he  became  instructor  in 
machine  shop  practice  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Vocational  School  and  subsequently  vice 
principal  of  this  school.  In  1930,  he  accepted 
an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  as  conference  leader  in  its  bureau 
of  industrial  teacher  training,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  developed  a  State-wide  program  of 
training  for  thousands  of  oil  field  workers,  as 
well  as  for  workers  in  other  fields. 

Mr.  Martin  was  the  author  of  four  text¬ 
books  for  oil  field  workers  and  of  a  manual 
on  motor  vehicle  driving.  In  1935,  he  served 
on  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  which  prepared 
a  manual  and  a  series  of  lesson  outline  pam¬ 
phlets  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  vocational 
education  in  CCC  camps. 

Distributive  Workers  Profit 

Several  classes  in  “distributive  education” 
have  already  been  started  and  more  will  soon 
be  under  way  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  These 
classes,  made  possible  through  Federal  appro¬ 
priations  authorized  by  the  George-Deen  Act, 
will  be  open  to  workers  in  wholesale  or  retail 
selling  organizations  in  subjects  related  to 
their  particular  field  of  work. 

Two  classes — one  for  foremen  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  and  one  for  department  heads 
in  a  department  store — have  already  been 
opened,  under  the  direction  of  A.  P.  Twogood, 
associate  professor  of  industrial  education  at 
Iowa  State  College.  Eighty-five  persons  are 
enrolled  in  these  classes. 

To  take  advantage  of  these  classes,  which 
are  free  to  those  enrolling  in  them,  students 
must  be  employed  in  a  distributive  occupa¬ 
tion — any  occupation  involved  in  getting 
manufactured  or  farm  products  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer. 

According  to  H.  W.  Carmichael,  State  super¬ 
visor  of  trade  and  industrial  education,  the 
following  persons  may  be  included  in  the 
category  of  those  engaged  in  the  distributive 
occupations:  Managers  and  operators  of  all 
kinds  of  stores,  shops,  and  other  businesses; 
managing  agents,  such  as  branch  managers 
and  local  representatives;  apprentices  for 
managerial  positions  in  stores;  department 
heads  in  stores;  purchasing  agents  and  buyers; 
sales  managers ;  sales  persons,  canvassers,  so¬ 
licitors  and  demonstrators;  store  service 
workers,  such  as  cashiers,  adjusters,  collectors; 
deliverymen;  messengers,  and  bundle  and  cash 
girls  and  boys;  and  miscellaneous  groups — 
such  as  auctioneers,  newspaper  vendors, 
waiters,  and  stewards. 

They  4>ot  llesnHs 

A  project  which  gave  home  economics  stu¬ 
dents  in  Georgia  Normal  College  experience 
in  teaching  better  buying  practices,  is  reported 
(Concluded  on  page  154) 


Washington  and  Lincoln 

Brief  and  Annotated  Bibliographies  on  George 
W  ashington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Martha  R. 
McCabe,  Assistant  Librarian,  Office  of  Education 


★  ★  ★  From  among  the  numerous  books 
that  have  been  written  about  the 
popular  heroes  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  the  following  have  been 
selected  in  answer  to  many  requests  made  to 
this  Office  for  such  lists.  The  compiler  has 
had  in  mind  both  teachers  in  the  schools 
searching  for  material  for  classroom  and 
auditorium  programs,  and  librarians  of  school 
and  public  libraries  wishing  to  invest  in 
permanent  material  for  their  shelves. 

Washington 

Ambler,  Charles  H.  George  Washington 
and  the  West.  Chapel  Hill,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1936.  270  p.  illus. 

maps. 

Shows  the  contacts  made  by  Washington  with  the  country 
west  of  the  Alleghenies,  as  an  engineer,  a  landowner,  a  soldier, 
and  a  statesman.  Based  on  his  diaries  largely,  describes  his 
expeditions  to  the  Ohio,  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  etc., 
with  documentation. 

Anderton,  Stephen  A.  Washington’s  ap¬ 
peal;  the  foundation  of  constructive  democ¬ 
racy.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Covici  Friede,  Inc., 
432  Fourth  Avenue,  1935.  63  p.  illus. 

The  text  of  the  book  is  Washington’s  Farewell  Address, 
from  which  the  author  draws  lessons  for  these  troublous 
times,  from  Washington’s  life,  character  and  words. 

De  La  Bedoyere,  Michael.  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  1935.  310  p.  illus.  maps. 

Written  from  the  English  point  of  view;  accurate  and 
critical,  showing  a  picture  of  the  soldier  and  the  gentleman 
and  in  a  lesser  way  the  Father  of  his  country. 

Fay,  Bernard.  George  Washington;  repub¬ 
lican,  aristocrat.  Boston,  New  York,  etc., 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1931.  297  p.  illus. 

Not  a  complete  biography,  but  an  interpretation,  presented 
in  a  new  way  and  sympathetic  to  the  great  character  of 
Washington.  “A  rebuke  alike  to  idolators  and  debunkers.” 

Fitzpatrick,  John  C.  George  Washington 
himself ;  a  common  sense  biography  written 
from  his  manuscripts.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
New  York,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1933. 
544  p. 

An  authentic  study,  the  result  of  careful  research  into 
diaries,  letters,  and  official  papers,  mostly  concerned  with  the 
French  and  Indian  War  aDd  the  Revolution,  "his  character 
forming  years,”  with  about  30  pages  devoted  to  the  presi¬ 
dency. 

Knipe,  Alden  A.  Everybody’s  Washing¬ 
ton.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1932. 
282  p.  illus. 

A  popular  biography  with  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  his  achievements;  suitable  for  students  from 
12  years  on. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot.  George  Washington 
the  man.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Hough¬ 


ton  Mifflin  Co.,  1932.  94  p.  front.,  port. 

(Riverside  literature  series.) 

The  final  chapter  of  the  author’s  biography  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  the  American  Statesmen  series,  presenting  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  pen  picture  of  his  personal  side  of  life;  appropriate  for 
junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Xicolay,  Helen.  Boys’  life  of  Washington. 
New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1931. 
382  p.  illus. 

Emphasizes  ancestry  and  early  life,  making  use  of  recent 
studies;  does  not  unduly  idealize  the  character  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  portrays  conditions  at  different  stages  of  his  career. 
For  older  boys  and  girls. 

Ogden,  Henry  A.  George  Washington;  a 
handbook  for  young  people;  with  a  foreword 
by  Harrison  H.  Dodge.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1932.  153  p. 

illus. 

A  collection  of  articles  about  Washington;  details  of  cus- 
tumes  and  settings  useful  for  supplementary  material  con¬ 
cerning  the  times  and  the  man. 

Sanford,  Anne  P.,  comp.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  plays.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
1931.  280  p. 

A  collection  of  16  short  plays  about  Washington.  Settings 
are  simple  and  casts  are  small  making  them  useful  for  schools 
and  amateur  performances. 

Schauffler,  Robert  H.,  ed.  Washington’s 
birthday;  its  history,  observance,  spirit,  and 
significance  as  related  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  a  selection  from  Washington’s  speeches 
and  writings.  New  York,  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.,  1913.  328  p. 

An  attempt  to  collect  the  essays,  orations,  poems,  stories, 
exercises,  etc.,  that  exhibit  the  modern  conception  of  Wash¬ 
ington  showing  him  as  a  very  human  personality,  fallible, 
lovable,  and  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

LTnited  States.  George  Washington  bicen¬ 
tennial  commission.  Handbook  of  the  George 
Washington  appreciation  course  .  .  .  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  The  Commission,  1932.  190  p. 

illus.  music,  maps. 

This  is  an  appreciation  course  for  teachers  and  students, 
containing  material  about  Washington  in  all  the  important 
aspects  of  his  life.  Issued  during  the  period  of  the  bi-cen¬ 
tennial  celebration,  together  with  many  other  monographs, 
and  sent  to  the  schools. 

Van  Dyke,  Paul.  George  Washington,  the 
son  of  his  country.  1732-1775.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1931.  310  p. 

A  new  study  of  Washington,  depicting  a  great  man  at 
different  stages  of  his  career,  emphasizing  the  American 
background  and  the  part  played  by  conditions  in  moulding 
his  character. 

Washington,  George.  Autobiography, 
1753-1799.  Arranged  and  edited  by  Edward 
C.  Boykin.  New  York,  Reynal  &  Hitchcock, 
inc.,  1935.  119  p.  illus.,  maps. 

(Concluded,  on  page  152) 
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American  Vocational  Education  Convention 

by  C.  M.  Arthur,  Research  Specialist 


'Jr  -Jr  -Jr  Thomas  H.  Quigley,  head  of  the 
industrial  education  department  of 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
and  for  the  past  year  vice  president 
for  industrial  education  of  the  American 
I  Vocational  Association,  was  elected  president 
of  that  organization  at  its  thirty-first  annual 
?  convention  held  in  Baltimore,  December  1 
to  4.  Other  officers  elected  were  as  follows: 

E.  B.  Matthew,1  State  director  of  vocational 
education  for  Arkansas,  vice  president  for 
agricultural  education;  John  J.  Seidel,  director 
of  vocational  education  for  Maryland,  vice 
president  for  industrial  education;  Ruth  Free- 
gard,  State  supervisor  of  home  economics  for 
Michigan,  vice  president  for  home  economics 
education;  B.  J.  Knauss,  director  of  commer¬ 
cial  studies,  board  of  education,  Chicago,  vice 
president  for  commercial  education;  R.  W. 
Selvidge,  professor  of  industrial  education, 
University  of  Missouri,  vice  president  for 
industrial  arts  eductation;  O.  D.  Adams,  State 
director  of  vocational  education  for  Oregon, 
vice  president  for  part-time  schools;  Robert 
Lee  Bynum,  director  of  division  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  Tennessee,  vice  president  for 
vocational  rehabilitation;  A.  K.  Getman, 
supervisor  of  agricultural  education  for 
New  York,  and  retiring  president  of  the 
association,  vice  president  for  vocational  guid¬ 
ance;  L.  H.  Dennis,  Washington,  D.  C., 
executive-secretary;  Charles  W.  Sylvester, 
director  of  vocational  education,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  treasurer. 

The  election  brought  to  a  close  a  convention 
I  in  which  a  spirit  of  optimism  with  respect  to 
!  the  vocational  education  program  of  the  future 
was  blended  with  an  attitude  of  seriousness 
toward  the  new  responsibilities  confronting 
leaders  in  the  vocational  education  program 
in  this  country,  as  a  result  of  recent  legislation 
and  of  changed  economic  and  social  conditions. 

Following  the  usual  pattern  of  American 
Vocational  Association  conventions,  meetings 
were  divided  into  different  sections — agricul¬ 
ture,  industry,  commerce,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  vocational  guidance,  and  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation.  Meetings  of  each  sec¬ 
tion,  in  turn,  were  devoted  to  discussions  of 
different  phases  of  work  in  the  field  with  which 
the  section  was  concerned.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  combined  sections  in  which 
representatives  from  all  fields  of  vocational 
education  came  together  for  conference  and 
discussion. 


Agricultural  Education 

Discussions  in  the  field  of  agricultural  edu¬ 

1  Mr.  Matthew  resigned  following  his  election  and  R.  H. 
Woods,  State  director  of  vocational  education  for  Kentucky 
was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  his  place. 


cation  included  those  on  new  studies  in  that 
field,  procedures  in  teacher  education,  making 
farmer  classes  function,  the  future  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education,  atld  part-time  and  evening 
programs  in  agriculture. 

Studies  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education. — 
Reviewing  recent  studies  in  vocational  agri¬ 
culture,  Frank  W.  Lathrop,  research  special¬ 
ist,  Office  of  Education,  emphasized  the  value 
of  time  as  a  factor  of  reliability  in  making 
studies  in  agricultural  education,  citing 
specific  studies  to  illustrate  his  point.  The 
results  of  these  studies  have  shown,  Dr. 
Lathrop  said,  that  the  percentage  of  former 
vocational  agriculture  students  in  farming 
can  be  increased  by:  (1)  Selecting  students 
who  take  agriculture,  (2)  lengthening  the 
course  of  instruction,  (3)  encouraging  students 
to  plan  and  build  up  an  investment  which 
they  can  use  in  getting  themselves  established 
in  farming  upon  completion  of  their  courses, 
(4)  encouraging  closer  father  and  son  relation¬ 
ships  on  the  farm,  and  (5)  assisting  students  in 
getting  established  in  farming. 

Procedures  in  teacher  education. — The  teach¬ 
er-trainer,  according  to  Carsie  Hammonds, 
agricultural  teacher-trainer,  University  of 
Kentucky,  should  have  a  clear,  justifiable, 
and  attainable  objective  in  mind.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant,  also,  Dr.  Hammonds  told  the  teacher 
education  group,  that  the  prospective  teacher 
learn  how  to  actually  do  all  the  operations  he 
will  be  expected  to  teach. 

Adequate  graduate  work  for  vocational 
agriculture  teachers  was  the  theme  of  a  talk 
by  Roy  L.  Davenport,  diiector,  school  of  vo¬ 
cational  education,  Louisiana  University. 
The  concern  of  State  directors  of  vocational 
education  has  shifted  from  getting  enough  men 
for  teaching  positions  to  obtaining  better 
prepared  men,  he  said.  “Few  colleges  are 
organized,”  Dr.  Davenport  declared,  “to  offer 
graduate  training  in  vocational  agriculture,” 
but  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  modifications 
in  offerings  at  a  graduate  level  by  departments 
of  agriculture  in  the  advanced  institutions 
indicate  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  and  de¬ 
mands  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers  for 
graduate  training.  He  stressed  particularly 
the  necessity  for  State  boards  to  work 
out  means  whereby  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  may  obtain  advanced  degrees  in 
regular  or  summer  sessions  or  through  ex¬ 
tension  courses  or  evening,  afternoon,  or 
Saturday  courses. 

Carrying  the  idea  of  better  trained  teachers 
advanced  by  Dr.  Davenport  a  step  farther, 
C.  B.  Gentry,  dean  of  the  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  Connecticut  State  College,  advocated  the 
inclusion  in  agricultural  teacher-training  pro¬ 
grams  of  more  courses  in  economics,  sociology, 
government,  and  vocational  guidance;  better 


preparation  of  the  teacher  for  part-time  work 
as  an  integral  part  of  his  total  training  pro¬ 
gram;  emphasis  in  preservice  teacher  training 
courses  upon  the  importance  of  a  long-time 
farm  program  for  the  vocational  agriculture 
student;  and  specific  emphasis  upon  practical 
work  which  will  make  teachers  proficient  in 
demonstrating  actual  farm  jobs. 

Making  farmer  classes  function. — Placement 
and  establishment  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
graduate  in  farming  must,  to  an  increasing 
degree,  continue  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  agricultural  teacher,  J.  F.  Potts,  teacher 
of  agriculture  in  the  Lincoln,  Va.,  high  school, 
told  the  agricultural  group.  As  steps  in  a 
placement  program,  he  urged  that  students 
be  encouraged  to,  (1)  keep  themselves  in  good 
health,  (2)  develop  habits  of  thrift,  (3) 
develop  a  love  for  country  life  and  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  farming,  (4)  complete  their  high 
school  education,  (5)  carry  on  successful 
supervised  practice  programs,  (6)  develop 
individuality,  (7)  obtain  preliminary  training 
as  hired  hands;  and  that  the  teacher  seek  to 
impress  upon  students  the  necessity  for 
developing  habits  of  honesty,  cooperation, 
and  responsibility  and  an  interest  in  civic, 
community,  and  political  affairs.  Mr.  Potts 
presented  the  results  of  a  case  study  of  48 
former  graduates  of  the  Lincoln  High  School 
which  showed  among  other  things  that  19  are 
established  on  their  own  farms,  25  are  becom¬ 
ing  established  on  home  farms,  and  4  are 
apprentices  on  other  farms. 

Programs  for  out-of-school  farm  youth. — 
The  value  of  a  preliminary  survey  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  program  of  instruction  for  out-of¬ 
school  farm  boys  was  outlined  by  Russell  B. 
Dickerson,  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture, 
Sussex,  N.  J.,  High  School.  As  a  residt  of 
the  data  developed  in  a  survey  made  of  the 
area  served  by  that  school,  Mr.  Dickerson 
brought  out,  a  total  of  104  persons  have  been 
enrolled  in  5  out-of-school  class  centers,  the 
potential  enrollment  in  which  is  222.  Mr. 
Dickerson  outlined  the  technique  followed  in 
making  the  survey,  how  the  out-of-school 
group  uncovered  by  the  survey  were  drawn 
into  the  training  centers,  and  the  principles 
governing  the  determination  of  courses  for 
this  group. 

The  value  of  facts  in  convincing  teachers  of 
agriculture,  school  superintendents,  and  others 
of  the  necessity  of  a  part-time  instruction 
program  in  agriculture  was  illustrated  by 
R.  H.  Woods,  State  director  of  vocational 
education  for  Kentucky,  who  pointed  to  the 
results  of  a  survey  made  in  11  counties  in 
Kentucky.  This  survey,  he  explained,  showed 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
could  profit  by  part-time  education  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Incidentally,  this  survey  opened  the 
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eyes  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  it  to 
the  real  situation,  as  no  amount  of  discussion 
or  argument  could  have  done.  Each  Ken¬ 
tucky  teacher  who  is  preparing  for  part-time 
teaching  work  in  summer  sessions,  Dr.  Woods 
said,  must  bring  with  him  when  he  en¬ 
rolls  the  results  of  a  complete  survey  of 
the  part-time  training  outlook  in  his  own 
community. 

Promoting  vocational  agriculture. — Effective 
work  is  needed  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
vocational  agriculture  program  carried  on 
through  the  public  school  system  in  the  various 
States,  J.  B.  Perky,  State  supervisor  of 
agricultural  education  for  Oklahoma,  re¬ 
minded  those  who  attended  the  meeting  of 
agricultural  supervisors.  He  advocated  a 
dignified  publicity  program  to  be  carried  on 
through,  (1)  talks  and  addresses  to  civic  and 
other  bodies,  bankers,  and  similar  individuals; 
(2)  newspaper  articles  on  various  vocational 
agriculture  activities  such  as  those  carried  on 
by  the  Future  Farmers  of  America;  (3)  demon¬ 
strations  and  exhibits  at  fairs  and  similar 
gatherings;  and  (4)  informative  and  interesting 
radio  broadcasts.  “There  is  a  growing  feeling, 
Mr.  Perky  declared,  “that  any  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  public  with  regard 
to  the  vocationl  agriculture  program  is  due 
solely  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  its  pur¬ 
poses  and  accomplishments.” 

Future  of  agricultural  education. — Present 
and  future  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education 
was  discussed  by  J.  A.  Linke,  Chief,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education  Service,  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  his  address  to  the  combined 
sectional  meeting  of  the  convention  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Pointing  out  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1937,  approximately  387,300  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture  courses 
in  6,151  high  schools,  Mr.  Linke  gave  his 
audience  a  picture  of  what  is  still  ahead  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  education.  There  are 
16,000  public  high  schools  in  which  vocational 
agriculture  departments  might  well  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Training  for  farming,  he  said,  should 
continue  to  be  the  major  objective  in  agri¬ 
cultural  education.  He  pointed  to  the  need 
for  continued  research  in  this  field,  so  that 
we  may  “know  how  far  we  have  come  and  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  going.”  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  increased  teacher  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  improvement  in  these 
programs  to  meet  changing  conditions.  He 
advocated  greater  attention  to  the  problem 
of  supplying  agricultural  teachers  with  up-to- 
date  information  for  use  in  their  instruction 
work.  He  urged  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
assist  the  agricultural  teacher  in  organizing 
his  program  on  the  basis  of  community  needs 
and  emphasized  the  teacher’s  responsibility 
for  reaching  as  many  persons  as  possible, 
cooperating  with  other  agencies  set  up  to 
assist  the  farmer,  basing  his  program  upon 
the  results  of  local  farm  surveys,  helping 
agricultural  graduates  to  become  established 
in  farming,  and  training  agricultural  students 
for  leadership.  He  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  national 
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organization  of  boys  studying  vocational 
agriculture,  in  training  students  in  leadership, 
cooperation,  thrift,  and  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  life. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Trade  and  industrial  educators  attending 
the  convention  gave  consideration  in  their 
discussions  to,  (1)  objectives  and  standards 
in  industrial  education;  (2)  the  operation  of 
apprenticeship;  (3)  plant  training;  (4)  levels 
in  industrial  education;  (5)  individual  analysis 
and  adjustment;  (6)  industrial  education  for 
girls  and  women;  (7)  the  problems  of  the 
small  part-time  school;  (8)  suggestions  for 
meeting  teaching  problems;  and  (9)  training 
for  public  service. 

Operation  of  Apprenticeship.- — A  plea  for 
adequate  preemployment  or  preparatory 
vocational  training  for  prospective  apprentices 
was  sounded  by  Francis  H.  Wing,  director  of 
vocational  education,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He 
recommended  that  post-employment  training 
be  set  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  adjust  the  worker 
to  the  particular  conditions  of  his  initial 
employment. 

Preemployment  training,  Mr.  Wing  believes, 
should:  (1)  Help  a  boy  to  choose  his  vocation 
only  after  he  has  made  a  wide  study  of  occu¬ 
pations;  (2)  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  perform  satis¬ 
factorily  the  common  tasks  in  his  occupation; 
(3)  equip  him  to  the  point  wrhere  he  comes  up 
to  commercial  standards  applying  to  his 
trade;  (4)  give  him  a  wide  knowdedge  and 
considerable  skill  in  the  unusual  and  more 
difficult  work  of  his  occupation;  and  (5)  equip 
him  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  as  the  history,  technology,  economics, 
and  sociology  of  his  occupational  field.  To 
show  the  value  placed  upon  preemployment 
training  for  apprentices,  Mr.  Wing  cited  the 
fact  that  8  concerns  in  Baltimore  w'hich 
maintain  an  apprentice  training  program,  all 
demand  graduation  from  a  vocational  school 
as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  appren¬ 
tice  group. 

William  F.  Patterson,  secretary,  Federal 
Committee  on  Apprentice  Training,  explained 
the  development  of  apprenticeship  under 
the  committee’s  program,  and  Clara  M. 
Beyer,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Labor 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
outlined  these  standards  as  set  up  by  the 
Division. 

Individual  analysis  and  adjustment. — Self- 
analysis  as  a  factor  in  assisting  young  persons  to 
appraise  their  aptitudes  and  activities  in  an 
effort  to  find  the  occupation  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted  w7as  discussed  by  Frederick  J. 
Leasure,  director  of  vocational  education  in 
Portland,  Oreg.  The  method  of  self-analysis, 
Mr.  Leasure  pointed  out,  is  presented  in 
“work  application”  classes  in  Portland  schools. 
To  assist  students  in  determining  the  occupa¬ 
tion  they  should  follow,  instructors  and  coun¬ 
selors  provide  information  on  various  types  of 
employment  and  on  howr  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment.  Where  the  self-rating  and  individual 


counseling  service  indicate  that  a  student 
would  profit  by  the  services  of  a  psychologist,  a 
psychiatrist,  or  a  physician,  such  services  are 
made  available.  As  a  result  of  10,000  guid¬ 
ance  interviews  conducted  in  Portland  last 
year,  school  authorities  have  concluded  that  50 
percent  of  those  seeking  employment  are 
totally  unprepared  for  jobs  outside  the 
unskilled  or  blind-alley  class. 

“Psychotechnical”  tests  as  a  measure  of  the 
fitness  of  individuals  for  different  types  of 
work  in  industry  were  emphasized  by  Hartman 
Dignowity,  district  State  supervisor  of  trade 
and  industrial  education  for  Texas,  in  his 
discussion  on  scientific  selection  of  apprentices 
for  the  metal  trade.  Every  large  and  progres¬ 
sive  industry  in  continental  Europe,  he  said,  is 
“sold”  on  the  value  of  psychotechnical  tests 
in  selecting  employees  for  certain  occupations. 
No  applicant  is  permitted  to  enter  a  trade  just 
because  he  likes  it  or  is  interested  in  it.  Those 
who  pass  the  employment  tests  are  encouraged 
to  enter  the  trade.  Those  wrho  do  not  pass  the 
tests  are  advised  against  attempting  to  learn  it. 
The  importance  of  tests  in  selecting  boys  for 
trade  training  is  obvious,  he  said,  wrhen  it  is 
understood  that  the  reputation  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  schools  is  measured  by  the  product  it 
turns  out.  “The  sooner  w7e  begin  developing 
a  scientific  or  semiscientific  method  of  selecting 
personnel  for  the  skilled  crafts  the  better,” 
he  declared. 

Levels  in  Industrial  Education.- — Some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  wrere  brought  out  by  George  A. 
Burridge,  principal  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Vocational  School  in  his  description  of  the 
trade-education  program  carried  on  in  his  city. 
For  instance,  a  survey  of  the  local  industries  in 
Springfield  showed  among  other  things  that 
their  industries  employed  in  1934  approxi¬ 
mately  1,400  girls  and  young  women  for  work 
in  soldering,  small  coil  winding,  and  radio 
assembling  work,  and  that  the  estimated 
annual  turn-over  in  this  group  w7as  from  400  to 
500. 

These  data  wrere  accepted  as  justification  for 
establishing  a  series  of  short  unit  courses  for 
girls  and  women  in  this  field.  Six  units  were 
organized  as  follows:  Soldering,  coil  winding, 
stator  winding,  armature  winding,  burring, 
and  assembling.  In  the  3  years  that  these 
courses  have  been  in  operation,  488  girls  have 
been  trained  and  placed  in  employment. 

Courses  for  girls  w7ere  also  organized  in 
other  fields  such  as  power  machine  operating, 
novelty  decorating,  and  table  service,  and  two 
3-year  courses  in  dressmaking  and  in  foods  and 
catering. 

Mr.  Burridge  outlined  the  varied  types  of 
trade  training  carried  on  in  Springfield  to  meet 
the  needs  of  varied  groups. 

Out-of-school  youth  problem. — “The  5,000,000 
youths  between  16  and  25  who  are  out  of 
school,  are  unemployed,  and  are  seeking  em¬ 
ployment,  constitute  a  major  social  problem 
to  which  education  and  youth  agencies  must 
seriously  address  themselves.”  This  declara¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  trade  and  industrial  sec¬ 
tion  at  the  convention  wdiich  considered  the 
out-of-school  youth  problem,  by  George  H. 
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Parkes,  director  vocational  education,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.  Mr.  Parkes  addressed  himself 
particularly  to  the  problem  of  adjusting  the 
youth  who  has  left  school  before  completing 
the  educational  objective  for  which  the  school 
is  designed — that  is,  preparation  for  a  profes¬ 
sion  or  some  type  of  high-grade  skilled 
employment. 

The  first  step  in  assisting  the  out-of-school 
unemployed  youth,  Mr.  Parkes  believes,  is  to 
find  out  his  failure  characteristics.  Successive 
steps  are:  Removing  failure  characteristics, 
placing  the  youth  in  employment,  and  follow¬ 
ing  him  up  on  the  job  and  helping  him  over  the 
rough  spots  until  he  is  firmly  established  in 
the  job. 

Home  Economics  Education 

Home  economics  educators  who  attended 
convention  sessions  discussed  such  topics 
as  teacher  preparation,  special  education, 
related  occupations,  education  for  out-of-school 
youth,  consumer  education,  and  family  life 
education. 

Family  life  education. — The  Family  Life 
Forum,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education 
in  several  urban  centers  and  the  Institute  on 
Family  Education  which  became  a  part  of  the 
summer  schools  of  six  institutions  last  year, 
were  cited  by  Flora  K.  Thurston,  as  evidence 
of  the  recognition  of  the  family  as  the  most 
important  influence  in  the  social  development 
of  the  child  and  the  adult.  “Only  where  the 
community  works  in  the  interest  of  the  family 
and  provides  education  at  all  age  levels  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  can  a 
democratic  family  life,  which  is  a  large  factor 
in  democratic  social  life,  be  developed.” 

Referring  to  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
home  economics  institutions  to  emphasize 
vocations  for  women  at  the  expense  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  family  life  Miss  Thurston  told  her 
audience  that  there  has  been  a  movement  in 
some  colleges  toward  providing  for  all  students 
a  basic  understanding  of  family  problems  as  a 
part  of  their  general  education.  In  view  of 
the  great  need  for  guidance  of  youth  and  par- 
I  ents  in  family  and  boy-girl  relations,  she  be¬ 
lieves  that  prospective  home  economics  teach¬ 
ers  should  receive  instruction  in  family  life 
problems.  “The  pressing  problems  of  society 
j  today”  Miss  Thurston  said,  “are  not  those  of 
I  production  but  rather  those  of  human  rela¬ 
tionships.  Home  economics  has  in  the  past 
,  spent  much  time  on  the  technical  aspects  of 
home  life.  These  have  been  very  important 
for  the  family  and  should  be  continued.  The 
!  emphasis  cannot  continue  in  this  area,  how- 
;  ever,  without  serious  harm  to  both  the  family 
and  society.  If  the  family  is  to  contribute  its 
utmost  to  the  individual  and  to  civilization,  it 
must  become  the  object  of  intelligent  protec¬ 
tion  and  regard,” 

Enlarging  upon  the  idea  that  education  has 
a  definite  part  to  play  in  training  for  home  and 
family  life.  Bess  Goodvkoontz,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  said: 

“Education  for  home  and  family  life  has 
tong  been  accepted  as  a  major  obligation  of  the 
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school,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  home¬ 
making  education  has  led  in  the  development 
of  techniques  and  materials  and  even  in  the 
establishment  of  a  point  of  view  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  this  work  in  the  school.  It  is  unusual 
to  find  a  home  economics  department  in 
a  public  school  or  college  which  does  not 
now  emphasize  preparation  for  home  and 
group  living  as  an  important  part  of  its  cur¬ 
riculum.” 

“The  role  of  a  prophet  is  a  dangerous  one,” 
she  asserted,  “but  I  am  willing  to  predict  that 
in  this  field  of  education  for  home  and  family 
life  we  will  see  these  three  steps  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum:  (1)  Courses  in  home  and  family  life  in 
homemaking  education  departments;  (2)  many 
separate  units  emphasizing  home  and  group 
life  scattered  through  many  if  not  all  of  the 
subjects  and  grades;  and  (3)  a  concentration 
course  in  which  there  is  a  coordination  of  these 
separate  units  for  all  pupils,  under  no  one 
subject,  but  in  such  a  situation  that  all  related 
fields  can  make  their  contribution.” 

Commercial  Education 

Training  for  the  distributive  occupations. — 
Plans,  progress,  and  problems  in  distributive 
occupations  education;  improvement  of  the 
product  of  commercial  education  in  the  public 
schools;  and  vocational  education  for  clerical 
workers  were  the  three  main  topics  discussed 
by  the  commercial  education  group  attending 
the  convention. 

Present  emphasis  in  distributive  occupations 
training  in  New  York  State,  Clinton  Reed, 
chief,  bureau  of  business  education  at  Albany, 
stated,  is  upon  short  unit  courses,  particularly 
for  evening  classes.  The  State  division  of  vo¬ 
cational  education  has  suggested  that  the  major 
part  of  the  distributive  occupations  training 
program  be  directed  at  present  to  the  own¬ 
ers  of  small  stores.  He  outlined  the  require¬ 
ments  set  up  for  distributive  occupations  for 
teachers  in  the  State  and  described  in  detail 
the  plan  of  distributive  training  now  being 
followed  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  under  which  500 
employees  of  local  stores  are  attending  classes, 
in  store  quarters  and  elsewhere,  from  8  to  11 
a.  m.  each  day,  where  they  are  given  instruc¬ 
tion  in  elementary  and  advanced  salesman¬ 
ship,  buyers’  attitudes,  and  the  economics  of 
fashion. 

Wilford  L.  White,  of  the  Marketing  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  Division,  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce,  urged  that  courses  in  consumer 
psychology,  merchandise  knowledge,  employee 
psychology,  competitive  conditions,  and  tax 
matters  be  included  in  curriucla  for  distribu¬ 
tive  occupations  training  programs.  He  pre¬ 
sented  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  various  branches  of  the 
distributive  field  to  show  the  importance  of 
training  in  this  field. 

Business  education. — Business  education 
from  the  junior  high  school  level  to  the  junior 
college  level,  as  conceived  by  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
professor  of  business  education,  New  York 
University,  who  spoke  on  the  vocational 


features  of  business  education,  takes  on  the 
characteristics  of  both  vocational  education 
and  general  education.  “It  is  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  as  it  deals  with  specific  occupational 
experiences  of  owners,  managers,  and  em¬ 
ployees  within  business;  and  it  is  general  edu¬ 
cation  as  it  treats  of  the  ultimate  consumer’s 
personal  and  family  management  of  income  in 
the  purchasing  of  goods  and  services.”  He 
laid  down  six  regulations  which  he  believes 
should  be  carried  out  by  school  boards  and 
administrators  in  order  to  insure  satisfactory 
realization  of  the  vocational  features  of  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

1  ocational  Guidance 

“The  Problem  of  Guidance  for  Youth,” 
Homer  P.  Rainey,  director  American  Youth 
Commission  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  told  those  attending  the  opening  session 
of  the  convention,  “is  exceedingly  complex.” 
“The  need  for  guidance,”  Dr.  Rainey  said, 
“arises  out  of  the  increasing  complexity  of 
contemporary  life,  the  rapid  tempo  of  social 
change,  the  changing  nature  of  the  work 
process,  and  the  inability  of  such  agencies  as 
the  home  and  the  school  to  meet  the  needs  of 
youth.  The  needs  of  youth  are  not  being  met 
either  by  the  schools  or  by  the  employers  of 
labor.” 

Tracing  industrial  history,  Dr.  Rainey  de¬ 
clared  that  in  the  beginning  there  were  jobs 
for  everyone  in  the  United  States.  Youth  had 
a  choice  of  openings  into  any  field  of  endeavor, 
for  workers  were  in  demand  almost  everywhere. 
“But  the  picture  has  changed,”  he  said. 
“Now  youth  in  desperation  takes  any  job  open 
that  offers  even  a  meager  living  wage.  Such  a 
situation  is  fraught  with  evil  consequences.  If 
the  economic  loss  were  the  only  one  involved,  it 
could  be  overcome,  but  the  greater  loss  is  to 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  persons  who  in  a  few 
short  years  are  to  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  nation’s  policies  and  its  destinies.” 

He  advocated  a  new  type  of  service,  “one 
which  will  correlate  the  functions  of  the  schools 
with  those  of  the  employers  of  labor  and  one 
which  will  set  up  a  system  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  occupational  data  on  a 
Nation-wide  scale.”  A  Federal  employment 
organization,  “national  in  scope  and  inclusive 
in  character”  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Rainey. 

l  ocational  Rehabilitation 

An  entire  afternoon  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  given  over  to  discussions  of  interest 
to  those  engaged  in  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  carried  on  under  Federal  grants. 
The  man  behind  the  handicap,  emotional 
problems  resulting  from  physical  disabilities, 
and  preparing  handicapped  children  for  future 
rehabilitation  through  special  education,  were 
the  topics  considered  at  this  session. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  L.  Washington,  district  supervisor  of 
rehabilitation  for  Tennessee,  made  a  plea  for 
an  educational  program  which  will  provide 
special  education  for  handicapped  children. 
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“It  is  the  task  of  our  special  schools,”  Mrs. 
Washington  asserted,  “to  join  hands  with 
parents  in  discovering  handicapped  children 
early,  obtaining  the  maximum  of  physical 
restoration,  giving  them  opportunities  for 
educational  growth,  and  for  the  development 
of  personalities  with  well-balanced  and  well- 
poised  emotions,  as  well  as  opportunities  for 
experiences  which  will  help  them  to  become 
social  beings  able  to  get  along  ‘in  their 
society.’  ” 

“You  will  agree,”  Mrs.  Washington  said, 
“that  the  full  benefits  of  rehabilitation  are 
impossible  to  achieve  for  handicapped  adults 
and  for  society,  when  as  children  they  have 
been  denied  the  basic  education  essential  to 
vocational  and  social  competence.” 

“In  preparing  handicapped  children  for 
future  rehabilitation  through  special  educa¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  opportunity  for  studying 
their  abilities,  their  aptitudes,  their  assets,  and 
their  liabilities.  A  study  made  of  a  child  from 
the  sixth  grade  through  high  school  gives  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  that  individual. 
Tests  of  his  intelligence,  his  interests,  his  apti¬ 
tudes,  his  social  adjustment,  and  personality, 
made  over  a  period  of  years  are  bound  to  be 
of  real  value  to  him  and  to  the  rehabilitation 
officer.  Vocational  guidance  based  on  all  that 
we  can  learn  of  the  physical,  emotional,  men¬ 
tal,  and  social  life  of  the  young  man  or  young 
woman,  will  be  a  safer,  surer  service  than  the 
hasty,  inadequate  way  we  have  to  work  at 
present.” 

Convention  Attendance 

Forty-eight  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  were  represented  at  the  Balti¬ 
more  Convention  which  drew  an  estimated 
attendance  of  4,000. 

School  Exhibits 

The  principal  feature  of  the  school  exhibits 
which  were  set  up  in  the  Fifth  Regiment 
Armory  was  their  diversity.  There  were  ex¬ 
hibits,  for  instance,  of  leather,  metal,  machine 
shop,  art  metal,  sheet  metal,  wood,  power 
machine,  airplane  metal,  electrical,  and 
commercial  art  work,  as  well  as  tailoring, 
painting,  printing,  pattern  making,  mechan¬ 
ical  drafting,  clothing  and  textiles,  foods 
and  cookery,  dressmaking,  shoe  repairing, 
tearoom  service,  cosmetology,  plumbing,  and 
auto  mechanics. 

The  A.  V.  A.  Convention  Daily  was  printed 
in  the  convention  hall  by  students  of  the 
Ottmar  Mergenthaler  School  of  Printing. 
Similar  demonstrations  in  actual  trades  were 
given  by  a  number  of  other  schools  having 
exhibits,  including  several  Negro  schools. 
And  it  was  evident  from  the  ability  of  these 
students  to  answer  questions  and  demonstrate 
their  exhibits  that  they  are  receiving  a  type 
of  instruction  which  will  enable  them  even¬ 
tually  to  take  their  places  in  the  trades  for 
which  they  are  being  prepared. 


Washington  and  Lincoln 

(Concluded  from  page  148) 

Excerpts  are  taken  from  Washington’s  diaries,  letters  and 
official  papers,  which  give  a  picture  of  his  life  from  the  age  of 
21  years  to  his  death.  Selections  are  made  which  show  the 
character  of  the  man  rather  than  an  outline  of  events. 

Whiteley,  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Washington  and 
his  aides-de-camp.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1936.  217  p.  illus. 

An  interesting  chronicle  of  the  32  aids  and  secretaries  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  who  were  with  Washington— Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  John  Laurens,  John  Trumbull  the  artist, 
and  others.  It  throws  light  on  some  of  the  intimate  phases  of 
Washington’s  life  as  a  general. 

Wilson,  Woodrow.  George  Washington. 
New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1913. 
333  p.  illus. 

Illustrations  for  this  volume  are  by  Howard  Pyle.  An 
interesting  study  by  Wilson,  for  older  readers. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Barton,  William  E.  President  Lincoln. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  1933.  2  v.  illus. 

A  “clean-cut  summary  .  .  .  carrying  an  enormous  weight 
of  information”,  in  two  volumes;  volume  1  is  devoted  to  the 
presidential  campaign,  election  and  subsequent  activities; 
volume  2,  deals  with  military  campaigns,  and  is  useful  as  a 
library  reference  book. 

Bayne,  Mrs.  Julia.  Tad  Lincoln’s  father. 
Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1936.  206  p. 

illus. 

Some  intimate  reminiscences  of  the  writer  with  the  Lincoln 
boys,  Willie  and  Tad,  with  a  picture  of  their  home  life  during 
the  war,  in  the  setting  of  early  war-time  Washington. 

Beveridge,  Albert  J.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
1809-1858.  Boston,  New  York,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1928.  2  v. 

An  authentic  and  well  documented  life  of  Lincoln,  valuable 
for  libraries,  but  does  not  give  data  after  the  year  1858. 

Hertz,  Emanuel.  Abraham  Lincoln:  a  new 
portrait.  Foreword  by  Nicholas  M.  Butler. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Horace  Liveright,  inc., 
1931.  2  v. 

An  important  contribution  to  Lincoln  literature  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  letters  and  papers  many  of  them  hitherto 
unpublished;  volume  1  is  given  to  the  portrait,  and  volume  2 
to  the  literature. 

Holmes,  Frederick  L.  Abraham  Lincoln 
traveled  this  way;  with  a  foreword  by  Glenn 
Frank.  Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1930. 
350  p. 

Describes  a  trip  through  the  Lincoln  country,  in  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois;  also  deals  with  Lincoln  associations  in 
Washington,  D.  O.,  and  in  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  Lincoln  group  of  Chicago.  The  Lin¬ 
coln  group  papers;  first  series;  addresses  before 
the  Lincoln  group  of  Chicago,  1934-35,  by 
authorities  on  varied  aspects  of  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  life  and  interests.  Edited  by 
Douglas  C.  McMurtrie.  Chicago,  Black  Cat 
Press,  4940  Winthrop  Avenue,  1936.  168  p. 

(Lincoln  series  no.  3.) 

Macartney,  Clarence  E.  N.  Lincoln  and 
his  cabinet.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1931.  366  p.  illus. 


Biographical  sketches  of  the  eight  men  who  made  up  Lin¬ 
coln’s  cabinet;  the  portrayal  of  the  president  as  surrounded 
by  this  group,  and  the  personal  and  political  relationships 
between  them,  shows  a  new  picture  of  the  group. 

Moores,  Charles  W.  The  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;  for  boys  and  girls.  Boston,  New 
York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909.  132  p. 

illus.,  front.,  port. 

The  author  has  tried  to  give  children  an  appreciation  of 
Lincoln’s  great  life,  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  literary 
style,  and  a  love  of  the  man,  with  a  portrayal  of  his  humor. 
For  elementary  and  high  school  pupils. 

Morrow,  Mrs.  Honore  W.  The  great  cap¬ 
tain;  the  Lincoln  trilogy  of  Forever  free,  With 
malice  toward  none,  The  last  full  measure; 
with  a  preface  by  William  Lyon  Phelps.  3  v. 
in  1.  New  York,  William  Morrow  and  Com¬ 
pany,  inc.,  1935.  402,  339,  343  p. 

A  one-volume  edition  of  the  author’s  three  biographical 
and  historical  novels  dealing  with  Lincoln. 

Nicolay,  J.  G  and  Hay,  John.  A  short  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln;  new  ed.  New  York,  The 
Century  Co.,  1923.  578  p. 

An  abridgment  of  the  authors’  Life  of  Lincoln  in  ten  vol¬ 
umes,  an  authoritative  study. 

Shaw,  Albert.  Abraham  Lincoln;  profusely 
illustrated  with  contemporary  cartoons,  por¬ 
traits  and  scenes.  New  York,  Review  of 
Reviews  Corporation,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  1929. 
2  v.  illus. 

“An  illustrated  and  critical  record  of  Lincoln  and  the 
political  history  of  his  time”;  50  years  are  covered  in  the  first 
volume,  with  the  account  of  his  path  to  the  presidency; 
in  the  second,  only  one  year,  the  year  of  his  election,  is 
covered. 

Stephenson,  Nathaniel  W.,  comp.  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln:  autobiography;  consisting  of 
the  personal  portions  of  his  letters,  speeches 
and  conversations.  New  York,  Blue  Ribbon 
Books,  inc.,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  1936. 
501  p. 

A  compilation  different  from  most  of  the  Lincoln  collec¬ 
tions,  bringing  out  the  personal  parts  from  documents  of 
various  kinds. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.  The  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;  new  ed.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1928.  2  v. 

This  study  is  the  result  of  much  research  by  the  author 
into  the  records  pertaining  to  Lincoln’s  early  life  and  his 
presidential  career.  Suitable  for  school  libraries. 

Thomas,  Benjamin  Pratt.  Lincoln,  1847- 
53.  Springfield,  Ill.,  Abraham  Lincoln  Asso¬ 
ciation,  701  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  1936. 
388  p.  illus.,  maps. 

The  day -by-day  activities  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1847,  to  December  31,  1853.  A  companion  volume 
to  Paul  M.  Angle’s  Lincoln,  1854-61,  being  the  day-by-day 
activities  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  January  1,  1850  to  March 
4,  1861. 

Yivier,  Mac.  Peeps  at  Abraham  Lincoln. 
New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1933. 
31  p.  illus. 

Woldman,  Albert.  Lawyer  Lincoln.  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York,  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1936.  347  p.  illus. 

Depicts  Lincoln’s  career  as  a  lawyer  before  he  became 
president,  and  also  the  legal  aspects  of  his  speeches  and  acts 
as  a  statesman  and  as  President. 
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New  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Srhool  Program* 

School  Auditorium  Programs,  by  Pearl 
Julia  Burke.  Chicago,  Beckley-Cardy  Co., 
1937.  247  p. 

Outlines  the  organization  of  auditorium  work  and  supplies 
material  for  planning  programs  for  important  anniversaries 
for  each  month  of  the  school  year. 

The  World  of  Music:  Song  Programs  for 
Youth,  Discovery,  edited  by  Mabelle  Glenn, 
Helen  S.  Leavitt  [and  others]  Artist,  N.  C. 
Wyeth.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1937.  192  p. 
illus.  and  music.  $1.24. 

A  series  of  musical  programs  planned  to  stimulate  interest 
through  contrast  and  similarity  of  scope,  mood,  and  style. 
Many  of  the  songs  are  typical  of  foreign  countries  and  artic¬ 
ulate  effectively  with  other  cultural  studies. 

Hosear«*li 

Summary  and  Selected  Bibliography  of 
Research  Relating  to  the  Diagnosis  and 
Teaching  of  Reading,  1930-1937,  prepared  by 
Arthur  E.  Traxler.  Educational  Records 
Bureau,  437  West  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
60  p.  Mimeog.  25  cents. 

A  selective  list  of  references  on  diagnostic  techniques 
and  teaching  procedures  that  have  been  tried  out  and  eval¬ 
uated. 

The  National  Conference  on  Research  in 
English  announces  the  following  publications 
at  50  cents  each:  (1)  Principles  of  Method  in 
Elementary  English  Composition — The  Fifth 
Annual  Research  Bulletin — By  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Greene,  Chairman;  (2)  Research  Problems  in 
Reading  in  the  Elementary  School.  A  re¬ 
search  bulletin  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Durrell  with 
critiques  by  Dr.  Paul  McKee,  Dr.  William  S. 
Gray,  and  Dr.  Arthur  I.  Gates.  Order 
from  The  Conference  Secretary,  C.  C. 
Certain,  Box  67,  North  End  Station,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

ami  Character  tiilm-alion 

Emphasizing  Character  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Boston,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education,  1937.  64  p.  (Bulletin  of  the 

Massachusetts  Dept,  of  Education,  Whole 
no.  308.) 

Points  out  the  possibilities  of  character  development  that 
lie  within  the  curriculum  and  the  life  of  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity. 

Guidance  and  Counseling  for  Elementary 
Grades,  1937.  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1937. 
163  p. 

Prepared  by  the  Guidance  Committee  in  the  Elementary 
Curriculum  program,  Charles  E.  Germane,  chairman.  Pre¬ 
sents  specific  aids  and  concrete  materials  with  a  plan  of  help¬ 
ing  each  child  through  proper  guidance  and  counseling. 

Teachers*  Oath 

Revised  Report  on  Teachers’  Oaths,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Research  Division,  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States. 


October  1937.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1937. 
29  p.  Mimeog.  15  cents. 

Contents:  I,  Summary;  II,  Text  of  Oaths 
and  Laws;  III,  N.  E.  A.  resolutions. 

For  School  I.ihrarios 

Scale  for  the  Evaluation  of  Periodicals  in 
Secondary  School  Libraries.  Report  of  the 
Cooperative  study  of  secondary  school  stand¬ 
ards,  by  Walter  Crosby  Eells.  8  p.  (From 
The  American  Council  on  Education,  744 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Reprinted  from  the  Wilson  Bulletin  for  Librarians,  June 
1937.  The  scale  is  based  on  the  composite  judgment  of  160 
librarians. 

A  Bibliography  of  Books  for  Aroung 
Children,  compiled  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Literature  committee  of  the  Association  for 
Childhood  Education,  Martha  Seeling,  chair¬ 
man.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Association  for 
Childhood  Education,  1937.  66  p.  50  cents. 

A  bibliography  for  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  library; 
classified,  priced,  and  briefly  annotated.  Contains  a  section 
on  Children  of  Other  Lands,  Indians,  Animals,  Marionettes, 
etc. 

Social  Problem* 

Implications  of  Social-Economic  Goals  for 
Education;  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Social-Economic  Goals  of  America.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  1937.  126  p.  25  cents. 

States  desirable  social-economic  goals  of  America  and  in¬ 
dicates  the  materials  and  methods  which  the  schools  of  the 
nation  should  use  to  attain  these  goals. 

Itural  School* 

The  Rural  Community  and  its  Schools,  by 
Charles  D.  Lewis.  New  York,  American 
Book  Co.,  1937.  412  p.  (American  Educa¬ 

tion  Series.)  $2.50. 

Deals  with  the  problems  of  rural  education  in  America. 
Discusses  the  best  forms  of  organization,  administration,  and 
financial  support,  kinds  of  curriculum,  training  and  selection 
of  teachers  for  rural  schools. 

Susan  O.  Futterer 

★ 

Recent  Theses 

A  list  of  the  most  recently  received  doctors’ 
and  masters’  theses  in  education,  which  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  library  of  the  Office  of 
Education  on  interlibrary  loan: 

Bargen,  Bernhard.  The  validation  of  a  test  of  general 
typing  ability.  Master’s,  1937.  University  of  Kansas. 
74  p.  ms. 

Bish,  C.  E.  Study  of  student  government  as  a  form  of 
student  participation  in  the  senior  high  schools  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Master’s,  1937.  George  Washington 
University.  123  p.  ms. 

Bond,  J.  A.  Activities  and  education  of  high  school 
teachers  in  California.  Doctor’s,  1937.  University  of 
Southern  California.  279  p. 
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Bryan,  R.  C.  Pupil  rating  of  secondary  school  teacheis. 
Doctor’s,  1937.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
96  p. 

Carli,  A.  R.  First  courses  in  English  literature  in  se 
lected  liberal  colleges.  Doctor’s,  1937.  University  of 
Buffalo.  139  p.  ms. 

Cressman,  E.  W.  Out  of  school  activities  of  junior  high 
school  pupils  in  relation  to  intelligence  and  socio-economic 
status.  Doctor’s,  1937.  Pennsylvania  State  College.  131  p. 

Earnest,  Mildred.  Influence  of  a  remedial  reading 
program  on  the  reading  achievements  and  social  attitudes  of 
children.  Master’s,  1937.  George  Washington  University. 
45  p.  ms. 

Hait,  K.  B .  Analytical  study  of  the  generalizing  ability 
of  college  students.  Doctor’s,  1937.  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers.  Ill  p. 

Heli.mich,  E.  W.  Mathematics  in  certain  elementary 
social  studies  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Doctor’s, 

1935.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  125  p. 

Hodge,  Oliver.  Administration  and  development  of  the 
Oklahoma  school  land  department.  Doctor’s,  1937.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma.  97  p. 

Hoskins,  A.  B.  Effectiveness  of  the  part  and  the  whole 
methods  of  study.  Doctor’s,  1936.  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers.  45  p. 

Johnstone,  Belle.  Comparison  of  the  philosophies  of 
Hegel  and  Brightman,  with  implications  for  education. 
Doctor’s,  1936.  New  York  University.  233  p.  ms. 

Keei.er,  G.  V.  Survey  of  extension  teaching  in  state 
universities.  Master’s,  1937.  University  of  Kansas.  66 
p.  ms. 

Lawrence,  B.  I.  Some  fundamental  considerations  con¬ 
cerning  reorganizing  school  units  in  Missouri.  Doctor’s, 

1936.  University  of  Missouri.  75  p. 

Long,  F.  E.  Organization  of  secondary  education  with 
special  reference  to  the  small  high  school.  Doctor’s,  1927. 
New  York  University  212  p.  ms. 

McCarthy,  M.  K.  Vitalizing  the  dismal  science  (non¬ 
textbook  reading  materials  for  the  development  of  certain 
basic  economics  concepts).  Master’s,  1937.  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  92  p.  ms. 

McEachern,  Edna.  Survey  and  evaluation  of  school 
music  teachers  in  the  United  States.  Doctor’s,  1936.  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University.  183  p. 

MaGee,  L.  B.  Subject  matter  in  money  management  in 
junior  high  school  home  economics.  Doctor’s,  1937.  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbi?  LTniversity.  136  p. 

Payne,  G.  S.  Relationship  between  scores  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  council  on  education  psychological  examination  and 
scholastic  success  at  the  George  Washington  University. 
Master’s,  1937.  George  Washington  University.  31  p.  ms. 

Schwartz,  S.  T.  Prediction  of  success  in  beginning 
French  on  the  bases  of  IQ  and  marks  in  school  subjects. 
Master's,  1937.  George  Washington  University.  51  p.  ms. 

Taylor,  C.  M.  Energy  metabolism  and  mechanical  effi¬ 
ciency  of  young  boys.  Doctor’s,  1937.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  58  p. 

Vogel,  Frank  W.  Study  of  methods  used  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  tardiness  and  nonlegal  absence  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Seneca,  Ontario,  and  Yates  counties  of  New  York 
State.  Master’s,  1936.  Syracuse  University.  109  p.  ms. 

Voi.tmer,  C.  D.  A  brief  history  of  the  intercollegiate 
conference  of  faculty  representatives  with  special  considera¬ 
tion  of  athletic  problems.  Doctor’s,  1935.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  100  p. 

Wheaton,  H.  H.  Analysis  of  the  content  of  20  mechanical 
drawing  texts  prepared  for  use  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Master’s,  1935.  Boston  University.  58  p.  ms. 

Whitney,  W.  E.  Biases  on  international  issues  in  22 
American  history  textbooks.  Master’s,  1935.  George 
Washington  University.  112  p.  ms. 

Ruth  A.  Gray 
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The  N  E  A  oil  the  air! 

EVERY  MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  2:30-3:00 
o’clock,  E.  S.  T.,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Exits  and  Entrances.  A  current 
events  program — an  aid  to  teachers  of 
the  social  studies. 

every  WEDNESDAY  evening,  6:00-6:15 
o’clock,  E.  S.  T.,  Red  Network,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Our  American 
Schools.  Promotes  teacher  welfare  and 
better  support  for  schools. 

every  SATURDAY  morning,  11:00-11:15 
o’clock,  E.  S.  T.,  Red  Network,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Our  American 
Schools.  Brings  home  and  school  in 
closer  cooperation. 

Attractive  printed  announcements  of 
these  programs  are  available  free  for 
distribution  from  the  National  Education 
Association,  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Vocational  Summary 

(Concluded  from,  page  E8) 

by  Esther  T.  Ilolley,  of  the  college  faculty. 
The  project  involved  a  group  of  women  living 
in  a  small  settlement  near  the  college,  with 
whom  the  students  were  well  acquainted 
through  contacts  in  parent  meetings  and  in 
other  ways.  The  husbands  of  most  of  these 
women  are  employed  2  to  4  days  a  week  by 
the  city,  and  in  many  cases,  the  women  sup¬ 
plement  their  husbands’  incomes  by  laundry 
and  domestic-service  work — all  the  more 
reason  for  learning  to  spend  the  family 
income  wisely. 

A  canvass  of  the  homes  in  this  community 
showed  that  the  home  buyers  bought  food 
and  patent  medicines  from  peddlers;  that  85 
percent  of  the  food  purchases  were  credit  pur¬ 
chases;  that  95  percent  of  the  food  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  small  amounts;  that  the  same  kinds 
of  foods  were  purchased  repeatedly;  that  the 
men  did  a  large  part  of  the  food  purchasing; 
that  canned  vegetables  were  purchased  even 
when  these  foods  were  available  in  the  garden; 
that  no  informational  helps  were  used  by  the 
women  to  aid  them  in  their  buying;  and  that 
labels  were  disregarded  because  they  were  not 
understood. 

With  these  facts  as  guides,  each  student 
was  made  responsible  for  readjusting  the  buy¬ 
ing  practices  of  four  families.  They  formu¬ 
lated  a  plan  which  ultimately  resulted  in: 
The  use  by  the  family  purchasers  of  shopping 
and  price  lists;  a  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  women  that  they  are  responsible  for  pur¬ 


chasing  food  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  family;  a  decision  to  discontinue 
buying  from  a  local  grocery  store  until  cer¬ 
tain  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  store  were 
corrected ;  a  request  to  the  neighborhood  chain 
store  to  carry  fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  greens 
during  the  winter;  an  appeal  to  employers  to 
pay  for  services  in  cash,  so  that  workers  might 
have  the  benefits  of  the  best  values  available 
in  city  markets;  joint  planning  by  many  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  of  the  family  food  budget 
and  marketing. 

Obviously,  their  experience  in  assisting  these 
families  in  adjusting  their  budgeting  and  buy¬ 
ing  practices  will  be  invaluable  to  these  normal 
college  students,  all  of  them  prospective  home- 
economics  teachers,  in  guiding  their  future 
students  in  similar  activities. 

Moilern  Living  Course 

To  meet  the  needs  of  senior  girls  in  the 
general  course  in  the  East  Orange  (N.  J.) 
High  School,  a  new  course,  “Problems  of 
Modern  Living”,  was  offered  4  years  ago. 
The  girls  in  this  course  have  certain  problems 
in  common,  according  to  Laura  Fawcett, 
supervisor  of  Home  economics  education  in 
the  East  Orange,  schools  in  that  they  are  not 
interested  for  the  most  part,  in  attending 
college,  and  are  likely  to  marry  young. 
Their  background  of  previous  instruction  in 
home  economics  varies  from  much  to  none 
at  all. 

The  first  year  the  course  was  tried  out, 
four  different  departments  cooperated  with 
the  teacher  of  home  economics  responsible 
for  the  course  as  a  whole,  with  visiting  teachers 
from  other  departments,  such  as  the  art, 
commercial  and  speech  and  dramatics,  and 
with  other  teachers  from  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  department,  who  devoted  their  free 
periods  to  assisting  in  the  “Modern  Living” 
course.  During  the  second  year  of  the 
course,  20  to  25  instructors  in  the  school 
and  community  leaders  contributed  their 
services. 

The  course  wars  scheduled  for  five  50-minute 
periods  per  week  and  was  offered  as  a  5-point 
credit  course  for  the  year.  Eleven  units  of 
instruction  were  developed,  including  person¬ 
ality  traits,  health,  dressing,  and  grooming, 
art  appreciation,  manners  and  speech,  con¬ 
sumer  interests,  child  development,  business 
problems,  social  custom  and  usage,  family 
relationships,  and  vocational  opportunities. 
Greater  interest  was  manifested  in  con¬ 
sumer  interests  and  family  relationships  than 
in  any  of  the  other  units.  The  interest 
of  pupils  in  instruction  in  child  develop¬ 
ment  was  so  great  as  to  warrant  an  increase 
in  the  time  devoted  to  it  during  the  third 
year. 

As  a  result  of  this  4-year  experiment,  the 
East  Orange  school  hopes  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  open  the  modern  living  course  to  the 
girls  in  the  academic  and  commercial  courses. 
Mothers  are  requesting  that  this  course  be 
opened  to  boys  also. 

C.  M.  Arthur 
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The  subscription  price  of  SCHOOL  LIFE  (10  issues)  is  $1.00  per  year. 
SCHOOL  LIFE  subscribers  also  receive  March  of  Education , 
the  Commissioner’s  news  letter  on  current  matters. 

It  is  issued  from  time  to  time  during  tlie  year. 

School  Superintendents  Please  Note: 

On  all  orders  for  100  copies  or  more  to  be  sent  to  one  address, 
there  is  a  discount  of  25  percent. 

You  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  for  your  entire  staff. 


Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  6end  me  School  Life  for  1  year,  and  find  $1.00  (check  or  money  order)  enclosed  as 
payment. 
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In  Public  Schools 

State  library  Serves  Schools 

Libraries  of  from  12  to  50  books  are  sent  to 
rural  schools  and  to  schools  in  towns  of  less 
than  2,000  population  for  the  school  year  in 
the  State  of  Michigan.  These  include  books 
of  a  recreational  nature  to  develop  cultural 
reading  interests,  particularly  those  sent 
elementary  grades  and  rural  schools,  and 
books  on  nature  study,  hygiene,  and  others. 
Books  are  also  sent  to  smaller  high-school 
libraries  on  such  subjects  as  American  litera¬ 
ture,  social  science,  home  economics,  etc. 

Small  mounted  pictures  on  all  subjects  are 
sent  out  on  short-time  loans  of  3  weeks  with 
1  week  renewal  to  schools  to  be  used  to 
illustrate  subjects  studied. 

Packages  of  material  on  all  subjects  are 
sent  out  to  teachers  and  students  for  short- 
time  loans.  These  packages  contain  books, 
magazines,  clippings,  music,  and  pictures  ac¬ 
cording  to  request. 

Reference  work  is  done  for  teachers  and 
students;  school  libraries  are  organized  and 
cataloged  by  the  State  library  staff ;  and  advice 
is  given  as  to  purchases,  organization,  etc. 

Term  Lengthened 

The  session  of  the  night  school  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  which  had  previously  consisted  of  but 
6  months  a  year,  has  been  on  a  9-month  basis 
for  more  than  a  year,  according  to  the  latest 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  that 
city.  Owing  to  this  lengthened  term  it  has 
been  made  possible  for  adults  and  others 
desiring  high-school  graduation  to  attain  con¬ 
siderable  progress  toward  securing  the  neces¬ 
sary  units  for  a  high-school  diploma;  as  a 
result,  five  adults  were  enabled  to  receive 
high-school  diplomas  upon  June  1,  1937. 
During  the  school  year  1936-37,  1,560  persons 
registered  at  the  night  school. 

Auditorium  Holds  Center 

“The  auditorium  continues  to  be  the  center 
of  our  citizenship  and  character  forming 
activities,”  according  to  the  Annual  Report  of 
Public  Schools,  District  No.  1,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
“Here  through  self-directing  organizations, 
discussion  clubs,  dramatic  clubs,  debating 
clubs,  school  service  clubs  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
school  citizens  not  only  learn  about  good 
citizenship  but  find  expression  for  their  good 
citizenship  qualities  in  a  variety  of  ways.” 

Fhotog  ra|»hic  Survey 

The  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  superintendent  of 
schools  has  recently  issued  a  report,  Your 
Children  and  Their  Schools,  which  is  a  pho¬ 
tographic  survey  of  trends  in  education  in 
that  city.  Such  activities  are  presented  as: 
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How  your  schools  are  organized;  building  and 
rebuilding  your  schools;  the  school  dollar — - 
where  it  comes  from  and  where  it  goes;  voca¬ 
tional  education;  adult  education;  classes  for 
exceptional  children;  safety  education;  the 
home  and  the  school — inseparable  institutions; 
new  schools  for  changing  conditions,  and 
many  other  interesting  topics. 

School  Facts  to  tlic  I’ublic 

“Eight  Hundred  Thousand  Children”  is  the 
title  of  an  illustrated  booklet  compiled  and 
published  by  the  Federated  Council  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Teachers’  Organizations.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools 
108  years  ago  about  800,000  children  have 
attended  the  schools  of  that  city.  “It  is 
inevitable,”  the  authors  of  the  booklet  state, 
“that  108  years  of  public-school  education 
must  have  strongly  affected  the  character  of 
our  community.  How  our  schools  function, 
how  they  are  supported,  their  present  pros¬ 
pects  and  their  future  possibilities  cannot  but 
be  matters  of  vital  importance  to  all  good 
citizens.”  This  interesting  booklet  may  offer 
suggestions  to  other  teachers’  associations  that 
are  contemplating  the  presentation  of  school 
facts  to  the  public. 

Scholastic  Training  Improves 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
scholastic  training  of  both  white  and  colored 
teachers  employed  in  that  State  from  1921-22 
to  1936-37,  according  to  data  presented  in  the 
November  issue  of  Stale  School  Facts,  a 
publication  of  the  State  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  North  Carolina.  At  present  70.1  per¬ 
cent  of  all  white  teachers  and  principals  and 
34.5  percent  of  all  colored  teachers  and 
principals  have  training  equivalent  to  college 
graduation  or  better,  whereas  16  years  ago 
only  15.8  percent  of  the  white  teachers  and  2.5 
percent  of  the  colored  were  in  this  classi¬ 
fication.  The  data  also  show  that  99.7 
percent  of  the  white  and  93.9  percent  of  the 
colored  teachers  have  had  some  college  work, 
and  that  93.2  percent  of  the  white  teachers  and 
74.7  percent  of  the  colored  teachers  have 
attended  college  more  than  2  years. 


ltitcli<>Kli>r  School  Hudgei 

The  board  of  education  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  recently  issued  an  attractively  illustrated 
publication  which  contains  an  analysis  of  the 
proposed  school  budget  for  1938,  and  also 
much  other  interesting  information  regarding 
the  schools  of  that  city. 


Broadcasting  Faciliiics 

The  broadcasting  facilities  in  the  Brooklyn 
Technical  High  School,  used  as  an  arm  of 
Station  WNYC  (810  kilocycles),  make  it 
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possible  for  the  schools  of  New  York  City  to 
prepare  and  broadcast  their  own  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  Programs  are  broadcast  on  Tuesday 
mornings  from  10:15  to  10:30,  E.  S.  T. 

Xew  Policy 

The  Kearney  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Education 
has  adopted  a  new  policy  providing  that  all 
full-time  school  employees  shall  be  allowed 
cumulative  sick  leave  to  a  maximum  of  70 
working  days,  according  to  information 
recently  received  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  that  city. 

Program  for  Handicapped  Fxtendcd 

About  2,500  Michigan  children  will  receive 
increased  educational  advantages  in  their  local 
schools  because  of  the  new  service  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
according  to  News  of  the  Week  issued  by  that 
department.  These  children  are  crippled, 
blind  or  partially  sighted,  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing,  epileptic,  or  otherwise  handicapped. 
The  $300,000  appropriated  by  the  1937 
legislature  will  be  allocated  to  the  school 
districts  on  the  basis  of  facilities  provided  for 
the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugh 


★ 

In  Colleges 

Doctor  of  Fd  uca l  ion 

Authorized  by  the  Kansas  Board  of  Regents, 
the  University  of  Kansas  Graduate  School 
now  offers  the  degree  of  doctor  of  education 
on  the  Ph.  D.  level.  Requirements:  Reading 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language;  ability  to  use 
statistical  techniques;  ability  to  administer 
and  evaulate  the  results  of  educational  tests; 
ability  to  evaluate  educational  documents;  a 
specialized  knowledge  of  some  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  practice  of  particular  importance  to 
him;  and  a  thesis  of  high  character.  A  candi¬ 
date  must  spend  the  equivalent  of  at  least  3 
full  academic  years  in  resident  graduate 
study,  the  last  being  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  and  must  show  3  years  of  successful 
experience  in  the  field  of  professional 
education. 

U  niversity  of  Louisville  Findings 

The  University  of  Louisville  has  undertaken 
to  discover  what  becomes  of  local  high-school 
students.  Their  findings  of  the  1937  high- 
school  graduates  show  that  20  percent  attend 
the  university,  24  percent  are  employed,  10 
percent  are  unemployed  or  at  home,  6  percent 
are  in  business  schools,  3  percent  are  married, 
2  percent  are  in  Army,  Navy,  or  training 
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schools  or  traveling,  and  35  percent  are 
unknown  but  some  of  these  went  to  some 
out-of-town  college.  Anyone  who  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  such  studies  knows  the 
difficulties  involved  once  a  group  is  scattered 
and  out  of  school.  After  explaining  the 
problem  to  their  1937  freshmen,  these  fresh¬ 
men  were  asked  to  list  the  names  of  five  of 
their-  classmates  of  last  year  and  tell  what 
they  were  doing  now  and  why  they  had  not 
come  on  to  college  if  they  knew.  Without 
duplications,  definite  statements  were  made 
of  the  occupations  of  316  June  graduates  who 
did  not  go  on  to  college.  Of  these  63  were 
clerks  in  department,  drug,  and  grocery  stores, 
50  were  office  workers  or  stenographers,  39 
were  in  business  school,  38  were  staying  home, 
31  were  unemployed,  22  were  married,  14 
were  farming,  14  were  factory  and  labor 
hands,  8  filling  station  attendants,  6  nurse 
training,  5  Army  and  Navy,  5  theater  ushers, 
3  waitresses,  3  traveling,  15  miscellaneous. 
These  jobs  represent  half  of  the  high-school 
graduates. 

Eaiiil-gjraitt  College  Curricula 

Perhaps  degrees  are  the  best  criteria  for 
determining  what  courses  of  study  the 
students  in  land-grant  colleges  enter  and 
finish.  Last  June  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  receiving  degrees  in  different  major 
courses  offered  in  land-grant  colleges,  included: 
Arts  and  sciences,  34.2  percent;  engineering 
subjects,  14.4  percent;  education,  13.4  per¬ 
cent;  agriculture,  8  percent;  commerce  and 
business,  6.8  percent;  home  economics,  5.3 
percent;  medicine,  5  percent;  law,  3  percent; 
forestry,  1.6  percent;  pharmacy,  1.4  percent; 
dentistry,  1.1  percent;  and  journalism,  1.1  per¬ 
cent.  The  remainder  were  pursuing  various 
subjects  in  which  less  than  1  percent  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  each.  When  the  sexes  are  separated 
the  picture  is  somewhat  changed;  for  example, 
in  arts  and  sciences,  men,  30  percent  and 
women,  43.1  percent;  education,  men,  6.7 
percent  and  women,  27.4  percent;  commerce 
and  business,  men,  8.3  percent  and  women, 
3.8  percent.  Enrollments  in  agriculture,  en¬ 
gineering,  forestry,  law,  and  medicine,  are 
mainly  men,  while  those  in  home  economics, 
and  nursing  are  mostly  women.  Women 
predominate  in  arts  and  sciences,  education, 
fine  arts,  journalism,  library  science,  and 
music. 

Ohio  University's  l.»Olh  Year 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  when  the  land 
contract  between  the  Ohio  Company  of 
Associates  and  the  United  States  Congress 
was  signed,  higher  education  was  provided  for 
the  Northwest  Territory  and  Ohio  University 
was  established  at  Athens,  Ohio.  Congress 
donated  two  townships  of  land  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  university.  Manasseh  Cutler 
and  Rufus  Putnam,  leaders  of  the  Ohio 
Company  were  instrumental  in  planning  the 
university.  The  campus  was  laid  out  in 
1795,  and  in  1802,  the  territorial  legislature 


established  the  American  University.  In 
1804  the  Ohio  legislature  established  “a 
university  in  the  town  of  Athens,”  the  cor¬ 
porate  name  was  changed  to  Ohio  University, 
and  the  State  assumed  the  trusteeship  of  the 
institution.  In  1808  the  first  college  in  the 
Northwest  opened  its  doors  with  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Lindley  as  president.  The  first  class 
included  three  young  men  and  the  first 
commencement  was  held  in  September  1815 
when  John  Hunter  and  Thomas  Ewing  were 
awarded  the  first  college  degrees  in  the  area 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  From  1839 
to  1843  the  president  of  the  institution  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  children’s  readers — 
William  Holmes  McGuffey.  Today  Ohio 
University  enrolls  more  than  3,000  students. 

■  mproveineut  of  Teaching 

The  University  of  Denver  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  conference  on  the  improvement  of 
teaching  so  that  teachers  and  administrators 
might  observe  and  discuss  the  various  types 
of  teaching  methods. 

Ilpltcr  English 

The  trend  toward  better  English  in  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  particularly  noticeable  of  late. 
The  University  of  Kansas  recently  made  a 
requirement  that  students  of  classes  of  1940 
and  later,  must  take  a  proficiency  examina¬ 
tion  in  English  conducted  by  a  committee 
chosen  from  the  English  department.  After 
a  few  weeks  trial  the  newly  revamped  English 
course  for  freshmen  at  Cornell  University, 
instituted  last  fall,  is  reported  to  be  a  success; 
instead  of  separate  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  composition  and  a  cursory  exploration  of 
the  field  of  literature  in  the  mother  tongue, 
both  are  correlated  so  that  the  student  ac¬ 
quires  skill  in  writing  with  the  works  of 
masters  as  a  text  and  a  guide.  The  State 
College  of  Washington  is  offering  through  its 
English  department,  a  course  in  better 
English  over  the  radio  every  week.  This 
course  deals  with  the  common  errors  in 
grammar,  faulty  diction,  and  better  taste  in 
the  choice  of  words. 

lDarcnt  Course  Popular 

The  University  of  Washington,  through  its 
extension  service,  offers  a  class  for  parents, 
which  meets  once  a  month  to  discuss  topics 
pertaining  to  student  life.  The  dean  of  the 
college  has  been  forced  to  limit  enrollments  to 
the  parents  of  freshmen  because  the  course 
has  had  such  popularity. 

\c«  College  Catalog 

The  first  number  of  a  series  of  bulletins 
from  New  College  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  presents  an  innovation  in  college 
catalogs.  Under  the  title  “A  Plan  for  Edu¬ 
cating  Teachers  of  Young  Children”  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bulletin  are  organized  under  the 
following  headings:  So  You  Want  To  Teach 


Children  .  .  .  Why?  What  Is  Involved? 
How  To  Achieve  the  Goals?  Where  Learn 
What  Should  Be  Known?  What  For?  Ad¬ 
mission  Requirements,  Expenses  and  Living 
Arrangements,  and  Academic  Calendar. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf 

★ 

In  Educational  Research 

What  Does  Itesea cell  Say? 

Under  this  title  a  very  practical  manual  on 
the  implications  of  educational  research  for 
teaching  in  the  elementary  school  has  been 
issued  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Michigan.  A  State  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Paul  T.  Rankin,  Edith  M.  Bader,  Man- 
ley  M.  Ellis,  Manley  E.  Irwin,  L.  D.  Lund- 
berg,  Willard  C.  Olson,  Lee  M.  Thurston,  and 
Clifford  Woody  have  cooperated  in  preparing 
this  bulletin.  It  consists  of  a  great  number 
of  questions  and  answers  concerning  instruc¬ 
tional  and  guidance  situations  arising  in  the 
elementary  school.  The  answers  are  based 
directly  on  an  analysis  of  the  available  research 
results.  A  few  of  the  questions  are  as  follows: 

Should  a  child  be  given  an  immediate  stand¬ 
ard  or  goal  that  he  cannot  successfully  attain? 
Should  a  teacher  scold  a  child  for  lack  of  suc¬ 
cess  or  improper  conduct?  Is  it  the  teacher’s 
fault  if  children  are  dishonest  in  their  school 
work?  Should  a  single  textbook  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  instruction  in  the  modern  classroom? 
Should  remedial  teaching  be  a  regular  part  of 
the  instructional  program?  The  manual  is 
issued  as  “What  Does  Research  Say?”  and 
is  published  by  the  department  of  public  in¬ 
struction  of  Michigan  as  Bulletin  No.  308. 

College  Examinations 

A  volume  reporting  several  research  studies 
based  on  the  work  of  the  General  College  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  has  been  issued 
by  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  This 
is  the  second  volume  of  research  reports  issued 
by  the  committee  on  educational  research  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  which  deals  with 
the  subject  of  examinations.  The  University 
of  Minnesota,  like  the  Ohio  State  University, 
has  been  a  center  for  work  in  examinations  on 
the  college  level.  This  volume  deals  with  the 
improvement  of  examinations  in  college-sub¬ 
ject  areas  as  follows:  History  and  govern¬ 
ment,  economics,  psychology,  art,  English, 
biology,  physical  sciences,  and  the  broad  area 
called  euthenics.  In  most  of  the  work  there 
is  an  attempt  to  make  examinations  function 
as  part  of  the  instructional  situation.  Alvin 
C.  Eurich  and  Palmer  O.  Johnson  are  the 
editors  of  the  volume  and  in  addition  are  the 
authors  or  coauthors  of  the  major  portion  of 
the  work  reported. 

Home  Work 

P.  J.  Di  Napoli  has  made  an  experimental 
study  of  the  effect  on  academic  achievement 
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of  assigned  home  work  in  certain  New  York 
City  schools  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades. 
The  New  York  school  regulation  concerning 
home  work  for  the  fifth  grade  is  “home  study 
from  books  should  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
two  subjects  in  any  1  day  and  should  re- 
,  quire  a  total  time  of  not  more  than  an  hour 
a  day”  and  for  the  seventh  grade  it  is  “home 
study  from  books  should  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  three  subjects  on  any  1  day  and  should 
require  a  total  of  not  more  than  1 14  hours  a 
day.”  For  required  study  of  this  type  Di 
Napoli  found  that  academic  achievement,  i.  e., 
achievement  in  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
reading,  etc.,  was  raised  in  the  fifth  grade  but 
not  in  the  seventh  grade. 

This  evidence  concerning  home  study  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  well  set  up  experiment  must  be 
accepted  as  pertinent  to  the  controversy. 
This  evidence,  does  not,  however,  solve  the 
problem  of  home  study.  The  assigning  of  an 
hour’s  work  does  not  insure  that  the  child  will 
work  only  an  hour.  Children  differ  in  both 
capacity  and  interest.  What  is  easy  for  one 
child  is  distinctly  hard  for  another  child. 
Essentially  home  study  is  likely  to  be  unregu¬ 
lated.  This,  it  seems  logical,  causes  over¬ 
exertion  of  eyesight  and  nerves.  Not  only 
temporary  indispositions  of  attitude  and  body 
can  result,  but  more  permanent  maladjust¬ 
ments  of  the  mental  and  physical  organism 
can  take  place.  The  question  of  home 
work  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
j  many  factors,  among  which  resulting  achieve¬ 
ment  is  one.  This  study  is  reported  as 
Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  719. 

Evaluation  of  an 
liilc^'ralpd  Curriculum 

Too  often  new  educational  programs  are 
I  inaugurated  without  providing  for  their  evalu- 
'  ation.  Although  many  types  of  educational 
;  innovations  are  difficult  to  evaluate  objec- 
i  tively,  this  does  not  mean  that  evaluation 
i  should  not  proceed  where  it  can  be  done 
effectively.  A  good  example  of  the  evaluation 
of  a  new  educational  program  is  that  reported 
by  Oberholtzer  in  “An  Integrated  Curriculum 
in  Practice,”  issued  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Edu¬ 
cation,  No.  694.  Oberholtzer  describes  the 
new  program  and  the  set-up  of  the  experi- 
j  ment  and  gives  the  results  of  an  evaluation 
I  scheme.  The  study  is  of  value  not  only 
because  of  its  being  an  example  of  evalu¬ 
ation  on  a  large  scale,  but  also  because 
|  of  its  results.  Integrated  curriculum  and 
activity  programs  have  held  the  interest 
of  progressive  educators  for  some  time,  but 
no  comprehensive,  scientific  studies  of  their 
values,  with  one  exception,  have  been  carried 
through  before. 

■Mill  adol |»Ii in  School  Survey 

The  volumes  of  the  Philadelphia  Survey 
{'  cover  the  following  fields:  Vol.  I,  Summary  of 
t  Findings  and  Recommendations;  Vol.  II, 


Central  Administrative  Organization,  Finance 
and  School  Business,  Educational  Research 
and  Results  and  the  Publicity  Program;  Vol. 
Ill,  Elementary  Education  and  Teacher 
Training;  and  Vol.  IV,  Secondary  Education. 
The  survey  staff  was  headed  by  Dr.  George  A. 
Works  of  the  University  of  Chicago  but  was 
carried  on  mainly  by  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  professors.  The  survey  is  unique  in 
that  it  studied  the  activities  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  school  system  rather  than 
studying  the  functions  involved  in  education. 
For  example,  it  makes  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Results — the  central  research  agency — and 
reports  this  in  one  portion  of  the  survey,  and 
under  secondary  education  it  takes  up  the 
activities  of  counseling  in  the  schools.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  two  activities  are  made 
independently.  The  advantage  in  this  type  of 
survey  attack  is  that  the  need  for  improvement 
in  the  existing  agencies  can  easily  be  shown, 
and  improvement  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
school  system  without  disrupting  the  existing 
agencies.  Many  surveys  have  used  the 
functional  method  in  evaluating  a  school 
system.  For  example,  instead  of  studying  a 
research  department  or  the  guidance  activities 
found  in  a  single  school,  such  surveys  have 
studied  pupil  adjustment  instead.  This  ap¬ 
proach  seems  to  the  writer  a  better  method 
theoretically,  since  the  functions  of  the  schools 
are  attacked  directly  and  therefore  recom¬ 
mendations  arising  from  the  survey  are  not 
bound  by  existing  agencies  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  However,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for 


practical  considerations,  to  limit  investiga¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  to  existing  chan¬ 
nels  of  activity. 

David  Segel 

★ 

In  Other 

Government  Agencies 

National  Park  Service 

Four  trail-side  exhibits  have  been  installed 
by  the  National  Park  Service  at  Stones  River 
National  Military  Park,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
Through  the  medium  of  combat  study  maps 
and  illustrative  material  the  exhibits,  located 
at  convenient  points  on  a  tour  of  the  park  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  battlefield,  give  an 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Stones  River  which 
was  fought  between  Union  and  Confederate 
forces  near  Murfreesboro  on  December  31, 
1862,  and  January  1  and  2,  1863.  The  Stones 
River  National  Military  Park  was  established 
in  1927  to  preserve  the  battlefield  and  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  activity  of  the  troops  engaged  in 
the  battle. 

Works  Progress  Administration 

Vocationally  the  blind  in  Mississippi  have 
been  helped  by  a  rag-rug  weaving  project 
that  reaches  one  of  the  most  needy  groups  of 
workers  since  it  includes  those  who  do  not 
know  Braille. 


The  primary  classroom  at  the  Standing  Rock  community  school.  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak. 
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Community  art  centers,  planned  to  have  the 
utility  value  of  public  libraries,  are  being  set 
up  by  the  WPA  Federal  Art  Project  in  various 
localities  throughout  the  country.  Arts  and 
crafts  studios,  operating  in  New  York  City’s 
settlements,  libraries,  hospitals,  churches, 
synagogues,  and  social  service  agencies  will 
continue,  according  to  Audrey  McMahon, 
assistant  to  the  National  Director  of  the 
Federal  Art  Project  and  regional  director  for 
New  York.  The  community  art  centers  will 
extend  already  existing  services,  not  replace 
them,  Mrs.  McMahon  explained.  Active 
study  of  crafts,  techniques,  and  the  apinlica- 
tion  of  art  principles  in  home  and  community, 
not  merely  passive  visual  participation,  are  the 
bases  of  all  efforts  in  the  centers. 

Oliii-p  of  Intliaii  Affairs 

Rose  K.  Brandt,  Supervisor  of  Indian 
Education,  has  edited  another  reader  written 
and  illustrated  by  Navajo  children  under  the 
title  The  Colored  Land,  telling  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  and  vivid  colored  photographs  the  story 
of  Navajo  life. 

Social  Security  Hoard 

Total  payments  during  September  1937  for 
public  relief  amounted  to  $159,729,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  recent  figures  released  by 
the  Social  Security  Board,  representing  the 
lowest  total  for  any  month  in  almost  2  years — 
$37,111,000  less  than  the  amount  incurred  in 
the  same  month  of  1936. 

During  September,  1,470,000  received  old- 
age  assistance  in  all  the  States,  comprising 
19.2  percent  of  the  estimated  population  in 
those  States  aged  65  and  over.  The  average 
payment  per  recipient  was  $18.97. 

In  35  States  cooperating  in  the  program  aid 
was  extended  to  39,000  needy  blind  persons 
during  September,  the  average  payment  being 
$25.87. 

Aid  was  provided  on  behalf  of  482,000 
dependent  children  in  194,000  families  in  39 
cooperating  States.  The  average  monthly 
payment  was  $30.64  per  family. 

Margaket  F.  Ryan 

★ 

Ill  Other  Countries 

Scholarships  Est ahlished 

It  has  been  announced  that  an  anonymous 
Hamburg  merchant  has  provided  from  his 
private  means  a  fund  to  establish  four  scholar¬ 
ships  annually,  each  worth  Reichsmarks  3,000, 
to  be  held  for  1  year  by  graduates  of  British 
universities  who  desire  to  study  in  Germany. 
The  scholarships,  called  “Hanseatic  Scholar¬ 
ships,”  have  been  offered  in  gratitude  for  the 
Rhodes  scholarships,  and  the  conditions  for 
obtaining  them  are  similar  to  those  of  Rhodes 
scholarships.  Lord  Lothian  is  the  chairman 
of  the  British  Committee  to  select  persons  for 
the  scholarships. 
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Students  Invited 

The  Association  Montessori  Internationale 
announces  the  Twenty-third  International 
Montessori  Training  Course  which  will  be 
held  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  from  the  end  of 
January  to  the  middle  of  June  1938.  Dr. 
Montessori  will  present  the  objectives  and 
methods  of  her  Four  Plans  of  Education — a 
concept  of  education  as  a  social  process.  In¬ 
struction  wall  be  given  in  the  application  of 
the  Montessori  method  to  the  teaching  of 
children  up  to  the  age  of  12.  Students  from 
this  country  are  invited  to  attend.  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  tuition  and  other  expenses  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Dr.  Maria  M. 
Montessori,  general  director,  Association  Mon¬ 
tessori  Internationale,  22  Quinten  Massi- 
jsstraat,  Amsterdam-Zuid  (Holland). 

Educational  Mission 

Eighty-six  Iraqi  students  form  this  year’s 
educational  “mission”  for  higher  studies 
abroad.  Among  them  are  seven  girls.  Ex¬ 
penses  are  being  defrayed  by  the  Government. 
The  “mission”  includes  the  first  students  for 
a  course  in  banking,  and  the  first  to  be  sent  to 
Italy  for  music  and  art.  The  entire  law  sec¬ 
tion,  numbering  six  men,  will  complete  their 
studies  in  France.  Twenty-four  students 
have  been  sent  to  America,  which  has  been 

Education  on  the  Air 

Programs  produced  by  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Works  Progress  Administra¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  the  networks 

"THE  WORLD  IS  YOURS” 
Smithsonian  Institution  dramatizations 

Sundays,  4:30  p.  m.  EST,  3:30  p.  m.  CST, 
2:30  p.  m.  MT,  and  1:30  p.  m.  PT. 
NBC  Red  Network 

"BRAVE  NEW  WORLD” 

Dramatizations  of  Latin  American  life 
and  culture 

Mondays,  10:30p.  m.  EST, 9:30  p.  m.CST, 
8:30  p.  m.  MT,  and  7:30  p.  m.  PT. 
Columbia  Network 

"EDUCATION  IN  THE  NEWS” 

Highlights  of  educational  developments 
of  the  week 

Fridays,  6  p.  m.  EST,  5  p.  m.  CST, 

4  p.  m.  MT,  and  3  p.  m.  PT. 
NBC-Red  Network 


chosen  for  the  study  of  history,  agriculture, 
geology,  and  some  other  subjects. 

Of  the  European  countries,  Germany  will 
teach  13  students,  some  of  whom  will  pursue 
courses  in  industry,  city  planning,  and 
antiquities;  England  will  have  9  and  France 
7.  Two  students  will  follow  a  physical  train¬ 
ing  course  in  Denmark,  while  two  are  going 
to  Turkey  and  two  to  India  for  veterinary 
studies.  Sixteen  attend  colleges  in  Beirut, 
seven  in  Egypt — two  of  the  latter  fora  course 
in  irrigation. 

Opened  Thirteenth  Year 

The  Hebrew  University  at  Jerusalem,  Pales¬ 
tine,  opened  its  thirteenth  year  on  October  20, 
1937.  Speakers  at  the  opening  reported  an 
enrollment  of  779  students,  most  of  whom 
came  from  Poland,  a  faculty  of  122,  and 
finances  relatively  healthy  with  an  estimated 
annual  budget  of  approximately  $500,000. 

James  F.  Abel 

★  ★  ★ 

Coordinating  Services 

for  Youth 

( Concluded  from  page  137) 

action,  a  means  by  which  agencies  having 
common  goals  in  human  conservation  may 
visualize  their  activities  as  complementary 
and  interdependent.  These  efforts  represent 
an  attempt  to  mobilize  social  forces  and  skills 
to  combat  a  common  problem. 

Homer  P.  Rainey,  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission,  in  his  recent  book,  How  Fare 
American  Youth,  concludes  that  youth  agency 
leaders  “here  and  there  are  coming  to  see  the 
necessity  of  a  cooperative  attack.  While  the 
motivation  in  many  instances  has  come  from 
a  special  interest  in  delinquency  and  crime, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  approach  the  task  at 
hand  from  a  larger  point  of  view.  It 
is  possible  that  these  promising  beginnings 
may  lead  to  the  kind  of  integration  now 
required.” 

The  coordinating  council  of  youth  agencies, 
now  organized  in  14  States,  stands  as  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  done  to  integrate 
youth  conservation  forces,  make  them  more 
resourceful,  and  adapt  them  to  local  needs. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  idea  of  relating  one 
human  activity  to  another  as  embodied  in  the 
coordinating  council  plan  will  be  explored 
further  and  utilized  fully  in  permanent 
Federal,  State,  and  community  programs  for 
the  aid  of  youth. 
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Back  copies  of  SCHOOL  LIFE  may  be 
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THE  THIRD  DIMENSION  IN  EDUCATION 

“An  amazing  increase  in  the  very  number  of  things  which  an  educated  man 
must  know  today  calls  not  only  for  more  facts  but  calls  also  for  what  might 
be  called  a  third  dimension  in  education;  the  tying  together  of  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  and  all  the  facts  into  the  relationship  of  their  whole  with  modern  life.” 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

President  of  the  United  States 


THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  OUR  INSTITUTIONS 

“So  necessary  is  education  to  the  maintenance  of  our  institutions  that  we 
must  not  let  any  crisis,  however  great,  interfere  with  its  progress.” 

HAROLD  L.  ICKES 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 


THE  CORE  OF  OUR  PHILOSOPHY 

“If  we  are  to  find  in  education  the  central  core  of  our  democratic  philos¬ 
ophy  we  must  constantly  measure  our  objectives,  policies,  methods,  and 
accomplishments  in  the  light  of  their  contribution  to  the  growth  of  human 
personality.” 

J.  W.  STUDEBAKER 
Commissioner  of  Education 
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THE  BASIC  LAW  CREATING  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
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ORGANIZED  EDUCATION 

Its  Evolution  from  Colonial  Days 


In  early  Colonial  days 
home  instruction  and 
apprenticeship  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  prep¬ 
aration  "in  learning  and 
labor  and  other  em¬ 
ployments  profitable  to 
the  commonwealth." 


The  "dame  school"  in 
the  home  became  the 
primary  school  of  the 
colony,  and  the  town 
grammar  school  fur- 
n  i  s  h  e  d  intermediate 
work. 


The  academy  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  high  school.  .  .  . 


The  town  was  divided 
into  school  districts.  .  . 


The  graded  school  had 
made  its  appearance. 
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ORGANIZED  EDUCATION 

Its  Present  Status 


THE  MATERIAL  THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HELPED  TO  MAKE 
AMERICA  GREAT— HER  NATURAL  WEALTH,  HER  INDUS¬ 
TRIES,  HER  COMMERCE  —  HAVE  ALL  BEEN  DEVELOPED 
THROUGH  EFFICIENT  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
BUILT  UPON  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INITIATIVE 
AND  COOPERATION.  SO  IT  HAS  BEEN  WITH  AMERICA'S 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS.  .FROM  THE  HUMBLE  BEGINNINGS 
OF  THE  PIONEERS  TO  THE  SPLENDID  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF 
TODAY,  IT  HAS  BEEN  MARKED  BY  EVER-WIDENING  ZONES 
OF  INFLUENCE  AND  A  CONTINUOUS  GROWTH  OF  SERVICE 
WHICH  DEMONSTRATE  THE  BOUNDLESS  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT  THROUGH  ORGANIZED  EFFORT. 


THE  PEOPLE  ELECT 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


WHO  WORKS 

THROUGH  DEPARTMENT  HEADS, 
PRINCIPALS, AND  TEACHERS 


1937 

AN  ORGANIZED 
CITY  OR  COUNTY 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


IN  ADDITION,  ORGANIZED  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  INCLUDES  STATE  SYSTEMS  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  AS  WELL  AS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (  167  ) 


— 

ELEMENTARY  DISTRICT 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

m 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Efe 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

ORGANIZED  EDUCATION,  COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  REACH,  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL,  UNRESTRAINED  BY 
INFLUENCES  DESIGNED  TO  DIVERT  IT  FROM  THE  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH,  CONSTANTLY  STRENGTHENED  AND 
ADAPTED  TO  MEET  CHANGING  NEEDS,  IS  THE  INDISPENSABLE  SOCIAL  MECHANISM  FOR  THE  PRESER¬ 
VATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  DEMOCRACY.  ITS  OBJECTIVES  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  AND  OF  SOCIAL 
SIGNIFICANCE. 

PRESERVATION  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE 
CULTURAL  HERITAGE 

INCREASE  AND  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
CIVIC  INTELLIGENCE  AND  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 
PROMOTION  OF  MORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  VALUES 
EQUALITY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 
CONSERVATION  OF  NATIONAL  RESOURCES 
ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  AND  SECURITY 
PEACE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING 
HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  SECURITY 
VOCATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 
WORTHY  HOME  MEMBERSHIP 
WISE  USE  OF  LEISURE 
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THE  AIMS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  REFLECT  THESE  OBJECTIVES  OF  EDUCATION 
IN  A  DEMOCRACY.  THE  METHODS  WHICH  IT  USES  IN  ITS  EFFORTS  TO  ACHIEVE  THEM 
ARE  SHOWN  ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  -  its  clientele 


ADULTS  WHOSE 


EDUCATION  NEED 


NEVER  CEASE 


I  MORE  THAN  32,000.000  (OR  /4  OF  ■ 
THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  I 
STATES)  IN  SCHOOL  OR  OTHER  | 
BRANCHES  OF  ORGANIZED  EDUCATION] 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
129,000,000  (ESTIMATED  CENSUS,  1937) 


AGE 

5 


PRE-SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OE  EDUCATION 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  -its  clientele 


57  STATE'  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
126,605  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
271,700  SCHOOLS 

1704  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


6,235  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


1,602  C  C  C  CAMPS 


611  EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 
700  RADIO  BROADCASTING  STATIONS 


49  STATE'  PARENT  TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 


LOCAL  PARENT  TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  - 


AND  INNUMERABLE  EDUCATIONAL 


ASSOCIATIONS,  SOCIAL-CIVIC  ORGANIZATIONS, 
LABOR  GROUPS,  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS,  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATIONS, 
SERVICE  CLUBS,  PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES, 


AND  OTHERS. 


*  INCLUDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND  OUTLYING  PARTS 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  GOVERNMENTAL  STRUCTURE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


- - r 

(  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  ^ 

l  THE  PRESIDENT  J 

L - \ 

C . . A  C  m  miriAi  ddamc'U 

CONGRESS 


OF  THE 
BUOGET 


SENATE 

96  SENATORS 


HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

435  REPRESENTATIVES 
2  DELEGATES 
2  COMMISSIONERS 


1.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


OIVISION  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION 

DIVISION  OF  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

DIVISION  OF  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS 

DIVISION  OF  NEAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS 

DIVISION  OF  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

DIVISION  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

OFFICE  OF  PHILIPPINE  AFFAIRS 

CONSULAR  COMMERCIAL  OFFICE 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUILDINGS  OFFICE 


DIVISION  OF  PROTOCOL  AND  CONFERENCES 
DIVISION  OF  CURRENT  INFORMATION 
DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  PUBLICATION 
OFF  ADVISER  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  AFF, 
OFFICE  OF  HISTORICAL  ADVISER 
OFFICE  OF  ARMS  AND  MUNITIONS  CONTROL 
PASSPORT  DIVISION 
VISA  OIVISION 
TREATY  OIVISION 


2.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 


COMMISSIONER  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  DEPOSITS 
DIVISION  OF  BOOKKEEPING  ANO  WARRANTS 
DIVISION  OF  DEPOSITS 
DIVISION  OF  DISBURSEMENT 
SECTION  OF  SURETY  BONDS 
TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY 
PUBLIC  DEBT  SERVICE 

OIVISION  OF  LOANS  AND  CURRENCY 
DIVISION  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  AUDIT 
DIVISION  OF  PAPER  CUSTOOT 
REGISTER  OF  THE  TREASURY 
FEDERAL  BOARD  OF  HOSPITALIZATION 


3.  DEPARTMENT  OF  WAR 


WAR  DEPARTMENT  GENERAL  STAFF 
OFFICE  OF  ADJUTANT  GENERAL 
OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
OFFICE  OF  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL 
OFFICE  OF  QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL 
OFFICE  OF  SURGEON  GENERAL 
OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  FINANCE 
OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS 

BOARD  OF  ENGINEERS  RIVERS  a  HARBORS 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 
CALIFORNIA  0E8RIS  COMMISSION 
OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  ORDNANCE 
ARMY  WAR  COLLEGE 


OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  SIGNAL  Off  ICER 
OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  AIR  CORPS 
OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  CHAPLAINS 
OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  CAVALRY 
OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  FIEIO  ARTILLERY 
OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  COAST  ARTILLERY 
OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  INf  ANTRY 
ARMY  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 
BUREAU  OF  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

GOVERNMENT  OF  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PHILIPPINES 
DOMINICAN  CUSTOMS  RECEIVERSHIP 
CHEMICAL  WARFARE  SERVICE 
NATIONAL  GUARD  BUREAU 


4.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


ATTORNEY  GENERALS  OFFICE 
SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

ASSISTANT  SOLICITOR  GENERAL 
ANTI  TRUST  DIVISION 
CLAIMS  DIVISION 
CUSTOMS  DIVISION 
LANDS  OIVISION 
TAX  DIVISION 


ALIEN  PROPERTY  BUREAU 
CRIMINAL  DIVISION 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OIVISION 
PAROON  ATTORNEYS  OIVISION 
FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 
TAXES  AND  PENALTIES 
BUREAU  OF  PRISONS 
BOARO  OF  PAROLE 

BUREAU  OF  WAR  RISK  LITIGATION 


5.  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 


FIRST  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
OIVISION  OF  POST  OFFICE  SERVICE 
DIVISION  OF  POSTMASTERS 

DIVISION  OF  DE AO  LETTERS  6  DEAD  PARCEL  POST 
SECOND  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
OIVISION  OF  RAILWAY  ADJUSTMENTS 
DIVISION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL  SERVICE 
OIVISION  OF  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE 
DIVISION  OF  AIR  MAIL  SERVICE 
OIVISION  OF  RURAL  MAILS 


THIRD  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 

DIV  OF  FINANCE  REGISTERED  MAILS 

MONEY  OROERS  POSTAL  SAVINGS 

CLASSIFICATION  COST  ASCERTAINMENT 

DIV  OF  STAMPS  01V  OF  PARCEL  POST 

FOURTH  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
DIVISION  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  RESEARCH 
DIV  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  ANO  SUPPLIES 
DIV  OF  P  O  OUARTERS  DIV  OF  TRAFFIC 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  SERVICE  TOPOGRAPHY 


BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING 

BUREAU  OF  THE  MINT 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 

BUREAU  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS 

BURfAU  OF  NARCOTICS 

SECRET  SERVICE  OIVISION 

COAST  GUARD 

PROCUREMENT  OIVISION 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  BRANCH 
BRANCH  OF  SUPPLY 

OIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  ANO  STATISTICS 
FEDERAI  AirOHOL  ADMINISTRATION 


11.  INDEPENDENT  ESTABLISHMENTS 


PRINTING  &  SCIENCE 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
COPYRIGHT  OFFICE 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  Of  ART 
BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 
INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES 
NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 
ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY 
OIV  OF  RADIATION  a  ORGANISMS 
UNITED  STATES  BOTANIC  GARDEN 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 
NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 
CENTRAL  STATISTICAL  BOARD 


COMMERCIAL  a  INDUSTRIAL  RELIEF  AGENCIES  ETC 


INTERSTATE  tOMMERCE  COMMISSION 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
INLAND  WATERWAYS  CORPORATION 
FEOERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
FEDERAL  TRAOE  COMMISSION 
U  S  TARIFF  COMMISSION 
U  S  BOARO  OF  TAX  APPEALS 
FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
U  S  EMPLOYEES  COMPENSATION  COMM 
NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 
SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 
FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 
U  S  MARITIME  COMMISSION 
R  R  RETIREMENT  BOARD 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARO 
NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  COUNCIL 
RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
FEOERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
FARM  CREOIT  ADMINISTRATION 
PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 
COORDINATOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION 
EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  WORK 
FEDERAL  OEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
FEOERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 
COMMODITY  CREOIT  CORPORATION 
EXPORT  IMPORT  BANKS 
DISASTER  LOAN  CORPORATION 
FOREIGN  TRAOE  ZONES  BOARO 
WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL  SURPLUS  COMMODITY  CORPORATION 


MISCELLANEOUS 

INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION 
INTERNATIONAL  BOUNOARY  COMMISSIONS 
BOARD  OF  SURVFYS  AND  MAPS 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUILDINGS  COMMISSION 
COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
NATIONAL  POWER  POLICY  COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PARK  a  PLANNING  COMM 
U  S  TEXAS  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 
COMM  ON  NAVY  YAROS  a  NAVAL  STATIONS 
ARLINGTON  MEMORIAL  AMPHITHEATER  COMM 
U  S  SOLOIERS  HOME  RtGULAR  ARMY 
PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY  BUREAU 
NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 
ALLEY  DWELLING  AUTHORITY  D  C 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARO 
COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 
ELECTRIC  HOME  AND  FARM  AUTHORITY 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  REO  CROSS 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 


WAR  BOARDS  ETC 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

MEOICAl  HOMES  CONSTRUCTION  SUPPLIES 
PENSIONS  AND  Cl  AIMS 
FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE 
INTERNATIONA!  FISHERIES  COMMISSION 
NAT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  AERONAUTICS 
WAR  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
POSTAL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 
U  S  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AERONAUTICAL  BOARD 

AMERICAN- BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 
MIXED  CLAIMS  COMMISSION  U  S  ANO  GERMANY 
JOINT  ARMY  ANO  NAVY  BOARDS 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLICATIONS  COMM 
CLAIMS  COMMISSIONS  U  S  ANO  MEXICO 
FEOERAL  PRISON  INDUSTRIES  INC 
TEXTILE  FOUNDATION  INCORPORATED 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 
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ITS  RELATIONSHIPS 


DAY,  PART-TIME,  AND  EVENING  STUDEI 


STUDENTS  TEACHERS 


PUPILS 


ENROLLEES 


LIBRARIANS  AND  PATRONS 


EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


PARENTS  AND  OTHER  CITIZENS 


LISTENING  AUDIENCES 


EDITORS  AND  READERS 


MEMBERS  OF  CIVIC  AND  OTHER  GROUPS 


ITS  INTERPRETATION  AND  APPLICATION  OF 

A  FEW  OF  THE  AGENCIES  WHOSE  GENERAL  PURPOSES  ARE 
PROMOTED  THROUGH  ORGANIZED  EDUCATION  BY  THE  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION 


t— 


THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THESE  AND  OTHER  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  AGENCIES  ARE  DIRECTED  TOWARD 
CERTAIN  NATIONAL  GOALS,  IN  THE  ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT  OF  WHICH  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  PLAYS  AN  IMPORTANT  PART.  THROUGH 
ITS  CONSULTATIVE  SERVICES,  PUBLICATIONS, 
ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITIES,  AND  OTHER 
MEANS,  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  REFLECTS 
AND  PROMOTES  THESE  NATIONAL  PURPOSES, 
THUS  FURTHERING  THROUGH  ORGANIZED 
EDUCATION  THE  AIMS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTAL 
STRUCTURE  OF  WHICH  IT  IS  A  PART. 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OE  EDUCATION 
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GOVERNMENT  PURPOSES  AND  MATERIAL 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  USE 


SOME  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  FIELDS  IN  WHICH  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  HAS  PROMOTED  PURPOSES  OR 
ADAPTED  MATERIALS  OF  OTHER  GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCIES 
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THESE  EXAMPLES  OF  WHAT  THE  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION  IS  DOING  IN  ITS  RELATIONSHIP 
TO  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  ARE 
BUT  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  WAYS  IN 
WHICH  IT  SERVES  IN  INTERPRETING, 
THROUGH  ORGANIZED  EDUCATION,  THE 
PURPOSES  OF  THE  NATION. 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 
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ACTION 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


ITS  REGULAR  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DISTRIBUTION  TO  STATES 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THROUGH 

RESEARCH 


INDIVIDUAL  AND  COOPERATIVE  STUDIES 


articulation 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
COLLEC^ 


rehabilitated 


THE  FINDINGS  OF  RESEARCH  ARE  THE  BASIS 
UPON  WHICH  MUCH  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
EDUCATION  DEPENDS 
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IN  THE  5  YEARS  FROM  1932  THROUGH  1936,  THE  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION  ISSUED  REPORTS  OF  MORE  THAN  350  INVESTIGA¬ 
TIONS  MADE  BY  INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  ITS  STAFF  OR  IN  CO¬ 
OPERATION  WITH  STATES,  UNIVERSITIES,  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYS¬ 
TEMS,  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES. 


THESE  INVESTIGATIONS  INCLUDE  QUESTIONNAIRE  AND  FIELD 

STUDIES;  LEGAL,  HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  DOCUMENTS; 
EXPERIMENTAL,  ANALYTICAL,  AND  STATISTICAL  PROJECTS. 
THEY  DEAL  WITH  VARIED  PHASES  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PRO¬ 
GRAM. 


TO  PROMOTE  TW E  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THROUGH 

RESEARCH 

BIENNIAL  SURVEYS ...  THE  2-YEAR  BOOK  OF  EDUCATION 
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ISSUED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  BIEN¬ 
NIALLY  SINCE  1918.  THE  ONLY  SOURCE  OF 
SCHOOL  STATISTICS  ON  A  NATION-WIDE 
SCALE.  INCLUDES : 

EDUCATIONAL  SUMMARY, 
TRENDS,  AND  STATISTICS. 
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THESE  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS  CON¬ 
CERNING  STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION 
ARE  ANSWERED  BY  THE  BIENNIAL  SUR¬ 
VEY— ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION  .  .  . 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THROUGH 

RESEARCH 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES 


ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  PREPARED  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  GIVE  EXTENSIVE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  READING  AND  STUDY  ON  MANY  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 
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TYPICAL  SUBJECTS 
COVERED  BY  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

AND  "GOOD  REFERENCES" 

• 

PRE-SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

PARENT  EDUCATION 

YOUTH  GUIDANCE 

EDUCATION  OF  BILINGUAL  GROUPS 

EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 

RURAL  EDUCATION 
FOREIGN  EDUCATION 
SCHOOL  FINANCE 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 
CURRICULUM 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 
TEACHER  EDUCATION 
TECHNIQUES  OF  TEACHING 
EDUCATION  BY  RADIO 
TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 
VISUAL  AIDS 
LIBRARIES 

RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 
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THROUGH 

FIELD  SURVEYS 


THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION.  AT  THE  REOUEST  OF  STATE,  COUNTY,  INSTITUTIONAL, OR  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES,  HAS  MADE  NUMEROUS  SURVEYS  IN  THE  FIELD,  ANALYZING  AND  EVAL¬ 
UATING  PRESENT  PRACTICES  AND  RECOMMENDING  DESIRABLE  CHANGES. 


MASS. 

O  •* 


OF  1010  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  SURVEYS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  MADE  BY  THE  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION,  MORE  THAN  70%  HAVE  BEEN 
CARRIED  OUT,  IN  FULL  OR  IN  PART,  BY  THE 
STATES  OR  INSTITUTIONS  CONCERNED 


130  FIELD  SURVEYS  IN  41  STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


la  w^-lTAt<L_ 

Un.  '{uuh}  &lul.  aMuTtST 

Hu, 


The  report  had  the  effect  of  provoking  a  careful 
professional  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  hig^i 
school  aims  and  objectives 0 


7 


V- 


The  survey  was  of  material  assistance  in  outlining  the 
program  and  securing  the  confidence  of  the  voters  of 
the  district,  which  resulted  in  a  favorable  vote  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  bonds. 

— 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THROUGH 

CONFERENCES 

INFERENCES  OF  NATIONAL  AND  REGIONAL  SCOPE  ARE  FREQUENTLY  CALLED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  TO  CONSIDER  PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCES  . . .  1935-36  1936-37 


REGIONAL  CONFERENCES  .  . .  1935-36  1936-37 


HELD  ON  PROBLEMS  OF: 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


54 

CONFERENCES 

22  47 

PARTICIPANTS 

48 

STATES,  D.C.,  ALASKA, 

^ PUERTO  RICO,  &  HAWAII; 
REPRESENTED 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
STATE  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 


.  EDUCATION  IN  CREATIVE  ARTS 
.  CRIME  PREVENTION  THROUGH  EDUCATION 
.  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  AND  STATISTICS 
.  GUIDANCE 

.  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

.  EDUCATION  OF  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


.  GRADUATE  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 
.  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 
.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
.  MUSIC  EDUCATION 


.  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

.  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  OF  NEGROES 

.  PUBLIC  FORUMS 

.  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

.  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

.  FUNCTIONS  AND  ORGANIZATION 
OF  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


.  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
YOUTH 

.  ADULT  CIVIC  EDUCATION 


.  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
.  COLLEGE  EXHIBITS  IN  ART  GALLERY 
OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


M,  .INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 
.  C  C  C  CAMP  EDUCATION 
,  PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH 
.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
.  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
.  EDUCATION  BY  RADIO 
.  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 

.  LOCAL  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 
.  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


PARTICIPANTS 


CONFERENCES 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


(  187  ) 


THROUGH 


WORK  WITH  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  COMMITTEES 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  ARE 
ACTIVELY  COOPERATING  WITH  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  EDUCATION. 
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ALMOST  ANY  PAGE  OF  THE  DIRECTORY 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  CON¬ 
TAINS  NAMES  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
WHICH  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF  ARE  GIV¬ 
ING  ACTIVE  COMMITTEE  SERVICE  IN  1937-38 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  NON- 
TIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
WHICH  MEMBERS  OF  THE  S' 
THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATK 
WORKING  IN  COMMITTEE 

87 


Mass 


THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  CALLS  INTO  CONSULTATION 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  AND  CIVIC 
LEADERS  FROM  EVERY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY  TO  ASSIST 
IN  OUTLINING  DESIRABLE  EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES  ON 
SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS.  SOME  OF  THE  AREAS  IN  WHICH 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCILS  OR  COMMITTEES  ARE  FUNCTIONING  IN  THIS  WAY  ARE: 

STATE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  •  STATE  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  •  SCHOOL 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


GRADUATE  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH  • 


BUILDING  PROBLEMS  •  TRADE  AND 
COLLEGE  SECTION,  ART  GALLERY,  DEPARTMENT  OF 


THE  INTERIOR  •  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  •  EDUCATION  OF  NEGROES  •  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION  •  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  UNITS  PROJECT  •  EDUCATION  BY  RADIO 


(  188  ) 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THROUGH 


ADVISORY  SERVICE 


PERSONAL  CONFERENCES  IN  WASHINGTON  AND  IN  THE  FIELD 
ARE  IMPORTANT  MEANS  OF  GIVING  ADVISORY  SERVICE 


s 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 
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THROUGH 

PUBLIC  ADDRESSES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  STAFF  ARE  CALLED  UPON  FOR  EXTENSIVE  CORRESPONDENCE  SERVICE  AND  FOR  PAR¬ 
TICIPATION  IN  CONVENTIONS  HELD  IN  MANY  PARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  WELL  AS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
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IN  1936-1937  STAFF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  DELIVERED  375  ADDRESSES  BEFORE  VARIOUS  CONVENTIONS 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THROUGH 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

WITH  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

THROUGH  REGULAR  GRANTS-IN-AID  AND  THROUGH  SPECIAL  PROJECTS.  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  BECOMES  THE  MEDIUM 
OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  GIVEN  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  STATES,  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  COMMUNITIES. 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 
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THROUGH 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

WITH  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THROUGH  ADMINISTERING 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

COOPERATION  IS  THE  KEYNOTE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICE  WHICH  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  RENDERS 
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LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


COOPERATE  IN  PREPARING 
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EDUCATION  IN  C  C  C  CAMPS 


ADVISORY  SERVICE  IS  GIVEN 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 
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THROUGH 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS  ARE  THE  MEDIA  FOR  DEMONSTRATING 
NEW  TECHNIQUES  IN  EDUCATION 


BEACON  LIGHTS  OF  DEMOCRACY 


AIR-WAYS  TO  LEARNING 


EDUCATION  BY  RADIO 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
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TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE 
EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  RADIO 
IN  EDUCATION 


EACH  DOT  REPRESENTS  A  STATION  ON  THE 
MAJOR  NETWORKS  OVER  WHICH  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  HAVE  BEEN  BROADCAST 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THROUGH 

INFORMATION  SERVICE 

THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  DISSEMINATES  INFORMATION  ON 
EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS.  ITS  PUBLICATIONS  ARE  WIDELY  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTED. 


NUMBER  OF  COPIES  DISTRIBUTED: 

IN  1934  —  372,636 

IN  1937  — MORE  THAN  800,000 
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SCHOOL  life:  THE  OFFICIAL 
MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  BE¬ 
GAN  PUBLICATION  IN  1918. 
IT  DIFFUSES  EDUCATIONAL 
FACTS  AND  STATISTICS  EXPE¬ 
DITIOUSLY  TO  SCHOOL  AD¬ 
MINISTRATORS,  TEACHERS,  LI¬ 
BRARIES,  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS,  AND  ORGANI¬ 
ZATIONS. 
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march  OF  EDUCATION  :  l _ dev., 

A  NEWS  LETTER  ISSUED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION.  ITS  PURPOSE  IS  TO 
TRANSMIT  QUICKLY  TO  EDUCATORS  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  REACHING  THE  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION.  IT  IS  MAILED  FREE  TO  SCHOOL  LIFE  SUBSCRIBERS. 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THROUGH 

THE  LIBRARY 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  SERVES  THE  MEM¬ 
BERS  OF  ITS  STAFF  IN  THEIR  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES;  ALSO  MANY 
OTHER  RESEARCH  WORKERS,  EDUCATIONAL  SPECIALISTS,  LIBRAR¬ 
IANS,  STUDENTS,  AND  CITIZENS 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  ~  __ 

LIBRARY  CONTAINS  t  JJ,UUU 

*  *  i  i  i 


VOLUMES 


BOOKS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  .  .  THESES  .  . 
SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS  .  .  MONOGRAPHS  .  .  PROCEEDINGS  .  .  COLLEGE 
CATALOGS  .  .  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  .  .  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


MORE  THAN  500,000  CAT¬ 
ALOG  CARDS  FACILITATE 
THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
RESOURCES  FOR  THE  IN¬ 
VESTIGATOR 


IN  1936-1937  MORE  THAN  6,000  PERSONS  VISITED 
THE  LIBRARY  FOR  STUDY.  MANY  MORE  WERE 
GIVEN  REFERENCES  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  IN¬ 
FORMATION  BY  TELEPHONE  OR  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE 


BOOKS  AND  THESES  GO  OUT 
CONTINUALLY  ON  INTER-LIBRARY  LOAN 


THE  OiriCE  HI  EDUCATION 

its 

functional  services 


ON  EACH  PAGE  OF  PART  3  THE  PERMANENT  PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF  REGULARLY  ASSIGNED  TO  A  FUNCTIONAL  SERVJCE  IS 
INDICATED.  THE  TOTAL  OF  THE  STAFF  THUS  ACCOUNTED  FOR 
IS  76.  TWENTY  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
ARE  ENGAGED  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  DUTIES,  IN  EDITORIAL  WORK, 
AND  IN  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  LIBRARY.  ADDITIONAL  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  APPOINTMENTS  PLANNED  IN  1938  TOTAL  19. 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

IN  1936-1937  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  WITH  THE  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  OF  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FUNDS,  UNDERTOOK  A  STUDY  OF 
LOCAL  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  TO  DETERMINE  POSSI¬ 
BILITIES  FOR  ORGANIZING  MORE  SATISFACTORY  SCHOOLS, 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AREAS,  AND  LOCAL  UNITS  OF  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 
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4  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION 

OF  EDUCATION 

STATE  SCHOOL 

STAFF 

1  n 

ADMINISTRATION 

COOPERATED  WITH  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


FOR  THIS  PROJECT 
A  STATE  DIRECTOR 
WAS  APPOINTED  IN 
EACH  STATE 

mimiii 


N  EACH  COUNTY  OF  THESE 
lO  STATES  A  STUDY  WAS 
MADE  OF  PRESENT  EDU¬ 
CATIONAL  CONDITIONS, 
PROPOSALS  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  ORGANIZATION 
AND  PLANS  FOR  CARRY  I  N  G 
OUT  THESE  PROPOSALS. 


mimmtmiimtiim 

iwnmiimmiHinim 

51  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTORS  AND  ASSISTANTS 
WERE  APPOINTED 

uiVJ'j/ivSi.'AV.J 


1694  CLERICAL  AND  FIELD  WORKERS 
WERE  ASSIGNED  TO  DUTY 
I 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
EXPENDED 

|  838,960.58 


HOW  ONE  COUNTY  IS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  STUDY: 


PRESENT 

CONDITIONS 


RECOMMENDED 

CHANGES 


RESULTS 

EXPECTED 


62 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

109 

SCHOOL  PLANTS 

280 

TEACHERS 

7474 

PUPILS 


REDUCTION  TO  14 


REDUCTION  TO  I4,WITH 
ELIMINATION  OF  69  I -TEACHER 
SCHOOLS  AND  S  2-TEACHER 
SCHOOLS 

REDUCTION  TO  249 

REASSIGNMENT  OF  PUPILS,  WITH 
INCREASE  OF: 

|l)  AVERAGE  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 
ELEMENTARY— (-ROM  45  TO  366 
HIGH  SCHOOL— FROM  56  TO  82 
(2)  PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO 
FROM  26  TO  30 


BETTER  ADMINISTRATION  AT  LOWER 
COST  PER  PUPIL 


LARGER  SCHOOL  PLANTS;  DECREASED 
COST  OF  OPERATION  AND  MAINTE¬ 
NANCE;  ELIMINATION  OF  INEFFICIENT 
AND  EXPENSIVE  SCHOOL  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS 


BETTER  TRAINED  TEACHERS;  HIGHER 
SALARIES  WITHOUT  INCREASED  COSTS 


LARGER  SCHOOLS:  GREATER  SOCIAL¬ 
IZATION  OF  PUPILS,  BETTER  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  SERVICES 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

FOR  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  1  +  1/2 


SIMILAR  ECONOMIES  AND  IMPROVED  EDUCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY  WILL  BE  POSSIBLE  IN  OTHER  COUNTIES 
OF  THESE  10  STATES.  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 
SHOULD  BE  HELPFUL  ALSO  TO  THE  OTHER  38  STATES 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OE  EDUCATION 
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EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

NATIONAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  RECORDS 

THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  WITH  THE  COOPERATION  OF  THE 
STATES,  IS  ENDEAVORING  TO  DEVELOP  A  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF 
STATE  SCHOOL  RECORDS  FOR  GATHERING  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


THIS  WORK  IS  BEING  CARRIED  ON  THROUGH 
COMMITTEE  ORGANIZATION,  WITH  THE  ADVIS¬ 
ORY  ASSISTANCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SPECIAL¬ 
ISTS  IN  THE  STATES 
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REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  SCHOOL  STATISTICS:  4 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 
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/  MANY  \ 

SCHOOL  BUILDING 
SURVEYS 

HAVE  BEEN  MADE 
BY  THE  OFFICE 
V  OF  / 

N  EDUCATION' 


1 1  REGIONAL  COUNCILS 


'  SCHOOL  ^ 
BUILDINGS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
REPRESENT  AN 
INVESTMENT  OF 
$9,902,649,300 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROBLEMS:  I 

WITH  PART-TIME  OF  SPECIALISTS 
ENGAGED  IN  OTHER  FIELDS 


EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROBLEMS 

THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  ASSISTS  WITH  THE  FUNCTIONAL  PLANNING  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  WITH  SCHOOL  BUILDING  SURVEYS 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDING 
PROBLEMS 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  School  Building 
Problems  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Office  of  Education  at  the  request  of  the  State  super¬ 
intendents  and  commissioners  of  education.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  secure  (1)  comprehensive  data  on  methods  of 
solving  school-building  problems  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  under  different  types  of  school 
organization,  (2)  expert  analysis  of  the  data  collected, 
and  (3)  constructive  suggestionsdn  regard  to  methods 
of  solving  school-building  problems. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF 
REGIONAL  COUNCILS 
INCLUDES  250 
SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  ARCHITECTS 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 
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EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

SCHOOL  LAW 

ADEQUATE  LEGISLATION  IS  THE  BASIS  UPON  WHICH  IMPROVED  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  ARE  DEVELOPED.  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDU¬ 
CATION  ANALYZES  EXISTING  LEGISLATION  AND  DEFINES  LEGISLATIVE  PRINCIPLES  AFFECTING  VARIOUS  PHASES  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 
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concerning  free 


Educational  Law 
Selected  References 


SERVICES  GIVEN  IN 
SCHOOL  LAW  DEAL  WITH: 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 
TEACHER  RETIREMENT 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 
MARRIED  WOMEN  TEACHERS 
TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 
FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES 
COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE 
FRATERNITIES 
LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AND  OTHER  PROBLEMS 


,1 


Leaflet 


No.  3 


administrator  THEm 


L  Af-mt:  Interior 


Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secrelarj 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  SCHOOL  LAW  PROBLEMS:  I 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

SCHOOL  FINANCE 

SOUND  FINANCIAL  POLICY  IS  AN  ESSENTIAL  FEATURE  OF  A 
PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
MAKES  STUDIES  OF: 


SOURCES  OF  REVENUE  •  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  PLANS  FOR  SCHOOL  SUPPORT  •  APPORTIONMENT  OF  FUNDS 
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REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  SCHOOL  FINANCE:  I 


SOME  RECENT 
PROJECTS 
CARRIED  ON 
BY  THE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


A  STUDY  OF  REPORT  CARDS  USED  IN 


600  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS.  SE 


LECTED  CARDS  ASSEMBLED  AND  USED 


BY  300  COMMITTEES  IN  COLLEGES  AND 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  1660  COURSES 
OF  STUDY  USED  IN  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  GRADES  OF 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 


STUDIES  OF  PRACTICES 
IN  TEACHING 
BILINGUAL  CHILDREN 


A  SURVEY  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ON  A  NA¬ 
TIONAL  SCALE.  FINDINGS 
PUBLISHED  IN  28  MONO¬ 
GRAPHS 


PROCEDURES  IN 
CURRICULUM  MAKING 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OE  EDUCATION 


(  203  ) 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRACTICES 


THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  STUDIES  THE  PRACTICES  OF  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  SEEKS  TO  PROMOTE 
CONSTRUCTIVE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THESE  FIELDS 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  PROBLEMS:  3+1/2 


(  204  ) 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  PRACTICES 

THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  ENJOYS  COOPERATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  THROUGH 
WHICH  MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE  IS  GIVEN  IN  STIMULATING  RESEARCH  AND  ENCOURAGING  PROGRESSIVE  PRACTICES 


IT  STUDIES  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CURRICULUMS 


SURVEY 

land-grant  COLLE 
and  universities 


Authority  of 
State  Executive  Agencies 

Education 


,r  Higher 


IT  INVESTIGATES  PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  THE 
WELFARE  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS 


( 

f  ■ 

L  H 

f 

i 

REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

FOR  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  PROBLEMS:  5 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS 


(  205  ) 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  SHOULD  BE  DIRECTED  TOWARD 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROFESSIONALLY  TRAINED  INDIVIDUALS 
WITH  THE  NECESSARY  TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  WITH 
BROAD  SOCIAL  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND  SYMPATHIES 


THERE  ARE 

'962,4^3 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THIS  IS  MORE  THAN  THE 
COMBINED  POPULATION  OF 


Y/YOMING 


teach£*  £duca- 
scauthe t  NATION-W™ 


OFflCE. 


NEVADA 


VVr,0NA1-  SURVEY 

OF  Tire  X 


Volume  III 


Volume  II 

EACHER  PERSONNEL  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Educatjoiv 


4 


I  If 


Bulletin 


eeachers 


Volume  V 

.SPECIAL  SURVEY  STUDIES 

[Volume  VI 

SUMMARY  AND  INTERPRETATION 

TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  VOCATIONAL 
FIELDS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  IMPORTANT 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAM  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULA 
I  Volume  IV 

EDUCATION  OF  NEGRO  TEACHERS 


SfiLECTEO  f'BU0GRApHy 

0NnE 

EDUCATION  of  Ter 

F  TfiAC hers 


REIMBURSED 
INSTITUTIONS  AND 


'OTHER  AGENCIES  FOR 
TRAINING  VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS  IN  : 

AGRICULTURE .  78 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  ••  •  78 

v HOME  ECONOMICS 101 
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REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS:  2 


WITH  PART  TIME  OF  SPECIALISTS 
ENGAGED  IN  OTHER  FIELDS 


(  206  ) 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


GUIDANCE 


THROUGH  STAFF  MEMBERS,  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES,  AND  CON¬ 
FERENCES,  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  SERVES  AGENCIES  CON¬ 
CERNED  WITH  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  YOUTH  —  IN  SCHOOL  —  OUT 


MEASURING 
PUPIL  TRAITS 
AND  ABILITIES 


PLANNING  THE 
PUPIL'S  PROGRAM 


TALKING  OVER 
DIFFICULTIES 


VISITING  THE  HOME 


GIVING 

OCCUPATIONAL  ADVICE 


ASSISTING 
IN  PLACEMENT 


Pamphlet  No.  35 


PR°Gn AMs  OF 

guidANceof 


January  25,  1933 


Ve  tefV  . 

V  Mei'cine 
CtVeChe»icaV  g 

T.nK^eerin8 


State  Guidance  Programs 

Report  of  the  National  Committee  on  State  Guidance  Programs 
A  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association  Articulating  with  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  GUIDANCE  PROBLEMS:  1/2 


WITH  ADDITIONAL  TIME  GIVEN  BY 
SPECIALISTS  ENGAGED  IN  OTHER  FIELDS 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


(  207  ) 


GUIDANCE 

IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


PROBLEM— THE  NEED  OF  GUIDANCE 

WHAT  happens  to  young  people  who  leave  school  but  cannot 
find  jobs  is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  During  recent  years 
the  number  of  such  youths  has  greatly  increased.  Nor  can  it 
be  expected  that  this  problem  will  disappear  with  the  return 
of  so-called  “normal  times." 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  SOLUTION 


BETTER  CITIZENS— BETTER  COMMUNITIES 
THROUGH  EDUCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


FIKOING  JOBS 

gvrfT 

FURTHER  PLANS  ARE  UNDER  WAY  IN  THE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  TO  CONTINUE  TO 
EXPAND  ITS  GUIDANCE  SERVICES 


HOW  COMMUNITIES  CAN  HELP 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

FOR  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY:  NONE 

WORK  DONE  BY  STAFF  MEMBERS 
ENGAGED  IN  OTHER  FIELDS 


(  208  ) 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  Of  EDUCATION 


MEASUREMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  STUDIES  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  EDUCATION  AND  COOPERATES  WITH 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AGENCIES  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRESENT  PRACTICES  IN  THIS  FIELD.! 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  MEASUREMENT  IN  EDUCATION:  I 


THE  HEALTH  PROGRAM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS 
IS  A  MATTER  OF  VITAL  INTEREST  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF  FOR  HEALTH  EDUCATION:  I 


(  210  ) 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THE  CURRICULUM 

CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 


"BY  CONSERVATION  I  MEAN  THE  PRUDENT  USE  OF  OUR  PUBLIC 


LANDS,  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS.  OF  THE  MINERALS  BENEATH 
THE  SOIL,  OF  THE  POWER  IN  THE  RIVERS  — OF  ALL  THE  LIFE- 


GIVING  AND  WEALTH-MAKING  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 


DOMAIN 


HAROLD  L.  ICKES 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  ACTIVITIES 


CONSERVATION  APPLIES  TO 


CONFERENCE  OF 
SPECIALISTS  TO 
CONSIDER  THE 
PROBLEMS  INVOLVED 


and 


v/atfk 

water 


MINERAL  WEALTH 


2  OTHER 
BULLETINS: 

1  . 

Ch°oLs  '°n  in 


PREPARATION  OF 
CURRICULUM  MATERIAL 


"THE  PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  A  DEMOCRACY  IS  THE 
PROVISION  OF  A  BASIC  PROGRAM  OF  SO¬ 
CIAL  EDUCATION  WHICH  LEADS  TO  AN 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  PROBLEMS  SUCH  AS 
THOSE  IN  CONSERVATION  .  .  .  AND  OTHER 
FUNDAMENTAL  PROBLEMS." 

CONFERENCE  ON  CONSERVATION— JUNE.  1937 


WILD 

LIFE 


GOOD  REFERENCES 


FORESTS 


I  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
2  CONSERVATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  # 


3  CONSERVATION  OF  WILD  LIFE,  BIRDS,  ANIMALS,  AND  FLOWERS 

_ i _ _ _ _ — - — — - - - 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

FOR  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION:  NONE 

TEMPORARY  ASSIGNMENTS 
ONLY 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


(  211  ) 


THE  CURRICULUM 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 


A  CONFERENCE  TO  CONSIDER  THE  PROBLEM 


SOME  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE 
MEMBERS  3 


THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THIS  CONFERENCE 
CONSTITUTE  A  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  OFFICE 

OF  EDUCATION 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  IS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  CONTRIBU¬ 
TION  TO  THE  GENERAL  GOALS  OF  EDUCATION  WHICH  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CAN  MAKE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  SELF-EXPRESSION 
THROUGH  MATERIAL  MEDIA 

I  -  *  WjFUBVi- 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 


FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION:  1/2 


(  212  ) 


7  TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THE  CURRICULUM 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

THE  IMPROVED  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  HAS  INCREASED  THE  DEMAND  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE.  IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  THE  NEED  THE  STATES,  WITH  THE  COOPERA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  PROVIDE  PREPARATION  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

IN  : 


-  o^T,CV  . 

•  ■  ■.  f  fa*" Mi’ .  1  =• 

.  . ::  :  ^ 

THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  SPONSORS*. 


THE 

NEW  FARMERS 
OF  AMERICA 


(NEGRO) 


MEMBERSHIP 

AIM 

MAJOR  ACTIVITIES 

143,702 

IN  4.896  PUBLIC 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

20,000 

IN  662  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR 
NEGRO  STUDENTS 

• 

TO  BECOME 

BETTER  FARMERS 

AND 

BETTER  CITIZENS 

-  LEARNING 

BY  DOING  - 

• 

WORKING  TOWARD  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  OF  THEIR  OWN  FARMS 
AND  HOMES . 

ASSISTING  OTHER  AGRICULTUR¬ 
AL  AGENCIES  TO  IMPROVE 
AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS. 

COOPERATION  IN  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACTIVITIES. 

OPERATION  OF  BOY  ’'CO-OPS" 

IN  BUYING  AND  SELLING. 

REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION:  9 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


(  213  ) 


THE  CURRICULUM 


ALL-DAY 
TRADE  SCHOOLS ' 


177,141 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  IN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  MAIN¬ 
TAINED  BY  THE  STATES  AND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  THREEFOLD:  FIRST,  TO  PROVIDE  TRAIN¬ 
ING  FOR  YOUTH  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT;  SECOND,  TO  FURTHER  THE  CIVIC  AND 
VOCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  OF  YOUNG  WORKERS;  THIRD,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADULTS  OPPORTU- 
_  NITIES  FOR  STUDY  IN  ORDER  TO  MAINTAIN  AND  IMPROVE  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS. 


EVENING 

SCHOOLS 


127,798 

ADULTS 


SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

•  •  • 

AVIATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
FIRE  FIGHTING 

APPRENTICESHIP  IN  ENGLAND, 

FRANCE,  AND  GERMANY 

STONE  SETTING 

LIGHT  FRAME  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRESS  IN  FOREMAN  TRAINING 
PAINTING  AND  DECORATING 


129,308 

YOUNG 

PEOPLE 


.PART-TIME  TRADE 
EXTENSION  SCHOOLS 


iE 


PART-TIME  GENERAL 
CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 


145,724 

YOUNG 

PEOPLE 


S  TOTAL 
AMOUNT  AVAILABLE 
FOR  DISTRIBUTION 
TO  STATES  1936-1937 


$4,121,456.87 


A  TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION  COOPERATES  WITH 
THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
DEVELOPING  POLICIES 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

FOR  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION:  10 


(  214  ) 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THE  CURRICULUM 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

EVERY  CHILD  IS  A  POTENTIAL  HOME-MAKER.  THROUGH  COOPERATIVE  SERVICES  GIVEN  TO  THE  STATES,  THE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  SEEKS  TO  PROMOTE  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAMS  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THIS  MOST  IMPORTANT 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN  .  .  . 

ENROLLED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  IN  : 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 


MORE  THAN 
800,000 
STUDENTS 


EVENING 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS 


37,080 

YOUNG 

PEOPLE 


153,996 

ADULTS 


.  TOTAL  AMOUNT  \ 
/AVAILABLE  FOR  \ 
DISTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
’  STATES,  1936-1937 


$1,665,244.70 


SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ART  RELATED  TO  THE  HOME 
HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  COURSES 


THE  HOME  PROJECT  IN  HOME-MAKING  EDUCATION 


CONSUMER- BUYING  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAM  FOR  HOME-MAKING 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION:  7 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  Of  EDUCATION 


(  215  ) 


THE  CURRICULUM 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 


THE  MOST  POPULAR 
STUDY  COURSE  IN 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 
IS  TYPEWRITING 
WITH  AN  ENROLLMENT  OF 


ARE  DIRECTED  TOWARD  ( I )  THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COMMER¬ 


CIAL  COURSES  TO  PRESENT-DAY  COMMERCIAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUN! 


TIES  AND  (2)  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHING 


DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  SUBJECTS 


totauT^ 

/authorized\ 

/ FOR  ALLOTMENT\ 

/  TO  STATES  FOR  \ 

/  DISTRIBUTIVE  \ 

[  OCCUPATIONS  \ 

1937-1938  J 

\$  1,254,00  0  J 


SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  IN  RETAIL  SELLING 
IN  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THOSE  ENGAGED 
IN  THE  RETAIL  MEAT  BUSINESS 

TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

ELEMENTS  OF  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM  FOR  LAUNDRY  SALESMEN 


APPROXIMATELY  I  OF  EVERY  b 
WORKERS  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  ENGAGED  IN 
A  DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATION 


EVENING  SCHOOL  CLASS  OF  RETAIL  GROCERS 


J 

k 

- 

REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION:  I 


(  216  ) 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


RURAL  EDUCATION 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  LIVING  IN  RURAL  AREAS  PRE¬ 
SENTS  CERTAIN  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
CURRICULUM  ORGANIZATION,  IN  THE  SOLUTION  OF  WHICH 


THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  ENDEAVORS  TO  LEND  ASSISTANCE. 


HVfVVVlVfVVItfffVV 

APPROXIMATELY  50%  OF  ALL  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  THE  UNITED 
TATES  ATTEND  SCHOOLS  IN  COMMUNITIES  OF  LESS  THAN  2,500 

APPROXIMATELY  88%  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE  IN  SUCH  COMMUNITIES 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


132,813— OR  65%  OF  THESE— ARE  I -TEACHER  SCHOOLS. 

AVERAGE  SALARY  $517  PER  YR 


I 


I 


1 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  RURAL  EDUCATION:  I 


SOME  MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  THESE  SMALL  SCHOOLS: 

CONSOLIDATION 
ENRICHED  CURRICULUM 
PROFESSIONAL  SUPERVISION 


CONSOLIDATION  BRINGS  INNUMERABLE  transportation  facilitates 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  ENRICHMENT  OF  Jg*  school  attendance  in 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  RURAL  CHILDREN  ;•  1  isolated  areas 


r 


sr**-****, 

tbe  U*ited  st1Pervisi°o 
in  7o?,  lates 
•  y35-36 


SOME  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 
ON  RURAL  EDUCATION 


THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ECONOMIES  THROUGH  THE  ELIMINA¬ 
TION  OF  VERY  SMALL  SCHOOLS 


SALARIES  AND  SALARY  TRENDS 
OF  TEACHERS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
PRINCIPALS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE 
RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  U.  S. 


EDUCATION  OF  SPECIAL  GROUPS 

NEGROES 

"WE  OWE  IT  NOT  ONLY  TO  THE  NEGRO  BUT  TO  OURSELVES, 


'OF  EVERY  10  PERSONS' 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IF  WE  HAVE  ANY  REAL  REGARD  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY,  TO  GIVE  THE  NEGRO  THE  FULLEST  EDUCATIONAL 

POSSIBILITIES."  HAROLD  L.  ICKES 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
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THE  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION 
SPONSORS  AN 
ANNUAL  BROADCAST 
ON 

NEGRO  EDUCATION 
DURING 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION/ 
WEEK 


SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

•  BACKGROUND  STUDY  OF  NEGRO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

•  AVAILABILITY  OF  EDUCATION  TO  NEGROES  IN  RURAL 

COMMUNITIES 

•  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OF  NEGROES 


WHAT  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AND  GUIDANCE 
ARE  AVAILABLE  FOR 
NEGROES? 


Li. 


TO  ANSWER  THIS  QUESTION  INFORMATION 
HAS  BEEN  COLLECTED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDU¬ 
CATION  THROUGH  A  SURVEY  OF: 


A  X 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  GUIDANCE  OF  NEGROES 


IN 

33  STATES 

192  COMMUNITIES 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 
EXPENDED 


$  234,207,00 


MAJOR  ITEMS  STUDIED  IN 
THE  SURVEY 

1.  VOCATIONAL  OFFERINGS  IN  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES. 

2.  TRAINING  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS. 

3.  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAMS. 

4.  ENROLLMENT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
COURSES. 

5.  PERSONAL  DATA  ON  GRADUATES  AND  DROP-OUTS. 

6.  ATTITUDE  OF  STUDENTS,  PARENTS,  AND  TEACHERS 
TOWARD  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

7.  THE  CONCEPTION  OF  STUDENTS  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERS  OF  THE  NEGRO'S  RELATION  TO 
AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  LIFE. 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  NEGRO  EDUCATION:  I 


(  218  ) 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


EDUCATION  OF  SPECIAL  GROUPS 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

EQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  MEANS  THAT  EACH  CHILD  SHOULD  BE  EDUCATED  IN  KEEPING  WITH  HIS  CAPACITIES,  LIMITATIONS, 

AND  INTERESTS,  LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  HAPPIEST  ADJUSTMENT  HE  CAN  MAKE  IN  LIFE  AND  THE  MOST  CONSTRUCTIVE  CONTRIBUTION  HE  CAN  BRING  TO  SOCIETY 


3,615,000 

IS  THE  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 
NEEDING  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROVISIONS 
BLIND  AND  PARTIALLY- SEEING;  CRIPPLED; 
DEAF  AND  HARD-OF-HEARING;  DELICATE; 
SPEECH  DEFECTIVE;  MENTALLY  GIFTED; 
MENTALLY  RETARDED;  AND  SOCIALLY 
MALADJUSTED. 


ONLY  350,000 
OF  THESE  ARE 
RECEIVING  THE 
HELP  THEY  NEED 
IN  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  .... 


A  FEW  OF  THE  PROJECTS  WHICH  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
HAS  UNDERTAKEN  IN  BEHALF  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

FOR  EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN:  I 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


(  219  ) 


EDUCATION  OF  SPECIAL  GROUPS 

PEOPLES  IN  OUTLYING  PARTS  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THROUGH 


VISITATION  AND  THE 


STUDY  OF  LOCAL  PROBLEMS, 
EVALUATION  OF  PROGRESS, 

AND  PUBLICATIONS  CONCERNING 
PRACTICES,  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


DEMONSTRATES  ITS  INTEREST 


IN  HELPING  TO  REALIZE  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES 


FOR  THESE  PEOPLES 


UC  EDUCATION  ,he  Phi|ippine 
"l"‘"  “  BUl,"in  TO5-  N°-  ».  and  I,  ,1>ued  „y  ,hc 
'  S'a'“  D'Pan"’™>  of  the  l„Wior,  on,,  of 

H-o,dL.lck«i!S«„laryoftheimerjor 
J  W.  Studebalter  ,s  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Public 


education 


Virgin  Islands 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CARRIES  A  PECULIAR  RESPONSIBIL¬ 
ITY  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ITS  "ADOPTED"  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
OUTLYING  PARTS— ALASKA,  PUERTO  RICO,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS, 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  GUAM,  AND  AMERI¬ 
CAN  SAMOA. 


ACQUISITIONS  SINCE  1868 
ALASKA,  from  Russia  in  1867 
HAWAII  and  PALMYRA,  annexed  in  1898 
PHILIPPINES,  from  Spain  in  1898 
GUAM,  from  Spain  in  1898 
PORTO  RICO  from  Spain  in  1898 
TUTU  I  LA  (Samoan  group),  acquired  by  in-  > 
temational  treaty  in  1899 
CANAL  ZONE,leased  from  Panama  in  1904 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  from  Denmark  in  1917 
WAKE  ISLAND.  MIDWAY.  NAVASSA,  ' 
and  other  small  islands,  acquired  since  1858  '  - 


TO 
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Public 

education 

*W  P“erto  Rico 


Public  Education!. ,  . 

f J 

in  Hawaii  list 
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REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  EDUCATION  OF  PEOPLES  IN  OUTLYING  PARTS:  NONE 

WORK  CARRIED  ON  IN  ADDITION 
TO  REGULAR  RESPONSIBILITIES 


electric  refrigeration 


NUMBER 
OF  PERSONS 
REHABILITATED 
IN  1936-1937 


MAKING 


Name 


Entrant 


Name 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 
AVAILABLE  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 
TO  STATES 
1936-1937 

1 1,920,00 961 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


(  220  )  J 

EDUCATION  OF  SPECIAL  GROUPS 

PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  THROUGH  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  COOPERATES  WITH  THE  STATES  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A  PROGRAM  DESIGNED 
TO  RESTORE  TO  REMUNERATIVE  EMPLOYMENT  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  ADULTS  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  EMPLOYABLE  AGE 
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ARMATURE  WINDING 


THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
MAKES  JOB  ANALYSES  TO  AID 
IN  THE  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 
OF  DISABLED  PERSONS  .  .  .  . 


"THIS  IS  THE  HELP  BEYOND  ALL  OTHER5- 
FIND  OUT  HOW  TO  MAKE  PEOPLE  USEFUL, 
AND  LET  THEM  EARN  THEIR  MONEY  INSTEAD 
OF  BEGGING  IT "  FKUSKIN 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION:  1 1 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


(  221  ) 


THE  OBJECTIVES 

F  THE  C  C  C  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

TO  DEVELOP  IN  EACH  MAN  HIS  POWERS  OF 

SELF-EXPRESSION. 

TO  DEVELOP  PRIDE  AND  SATISFACTION  IN 
COOPERATIVE  ENDEAVOR. 

TO  DEVELOP  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE 
prevailing  social  and  economic -,CO^ 
DITIONS,  SO  THAT  EACH  ^AN  MAY 


\jT  AVERAGE 
/  NUMBER  OF  \ 
HIS  EMPLOYMENT  ORGANIZED  EDUCATIONAL 
/  GROUPS  IN  EACH  CAMP 
IN  1934—10 

OF  THE  \  IM  1007 — it 


EDUCATION  OF  SPECIAL  GROUPS 


CCC  ENROLLEES 


ADVISORY  SERVICE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  EDUCATIONAL  PRO¬ 
GRAMS  IN  CCC  CAMPS  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


ENROLLEE 
PARTICIPATION 
IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 
IN  1934—36% 

IN  1937—85% 


MAJOR  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
IN  THE  CAMPS 


-r 


* 


SOME 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

FOR  CCC  CAMPS 

•  •  • 

RADIO  SERVICING 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CARPENTRY 

FORESTRY 

PLANE  SURVEYING 

AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRING 

COOKING 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 


COUNSELING,  GUIDANCE,  AND 
TRAINING  IN: 

1.  CHARACTER  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

2.  HEALTH 

3.  ACADEMIC  STUDIES 

VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION 
AND  EXPERIENCE 

5.  AVOCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

6.  RECREATION 

7.  PLACEMENT 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  EDUCATION  IN  C  C  C  CAMPS:  4 


(  222  ) 


'  TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION  H 


ADULT  EDUCATION 


PARENT  EDUCATION 


tttE 

PRESCHOOL 

CHILD 

.  cnort 


PRESca001- 


THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  WORKS  IN  CLOSE  COOPERATION 
WITH  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  PARENTS  IN  THE  FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARENT  EDUCATION 

IT  PREPARES  MATERIAL 
FOR:  PARENTS,  SCHOOLS,  PARENT 
ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  STUDY  GROUPS 


Cdiic^oh 

famines 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  PARENT  EDUCATION:  I 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 
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ADULT  EDUCATION 

PUBLIC  FORUMS 

THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  EMER- 
GENCY  RELIEF  FUNDS,  HAS  INITIATED  A  PLAN  OF  DEMONSTRA¬ 
TIONS  IN  ADULT  CIVIC  EDUCATION,  POINTING  THE  WAY 
TOWARD  A  PERMANENT  PROGRAM  OF  SERVICE  IN  THIS  FIELD 


MINNE- 
. ,  APOU 


COLORADO 

SPRINGS 


ORANGE 
•  COOI 


TOTAL 


PULA  SI 
COUNT 


AMOUNT 


EXPENDED: 


10  FORUM  DEMONSTRATION  CENTERS 
WERE  ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1936 


Al\ 

®ON  <S>«Uu6 
10,50  of  .we*5  ° 

J,L,C 
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IN  1936-37 

10,451 

MEETINGS 

237  DIFFERENT 
DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

1,014,384 

ATTENDING 


STEP  2 

IN  1937  THE  PROGRAM 
WAS  EXPANDED  TO  INCLUDE 
A  TOTAL  OF  19  CENTERS 


n  Epical  ~~ 
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1  £AN.AMER,cA  AND  THE 
WORLD  peace 

E  NEW  deal  socialistic? 
•^■CHURCH,  and  SCHOOL 
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■  AS£NC,ES  op  communication 

•  **  *E  CON0UER  POVERTY; 

“  PR0Rasanda  A  menace? 

^^_AN0DEMOCRACr 


STEP  3 

MORE  WIDE-SPREAD 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
ARE  PLANNED  FOR 
1937-1938 


SOME  PUBLIC  FORUMS  PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATION  FOR  DEMOCRACY 


SAFEGUARDING  DEMOCRACY 

THROUGH  ADULT  CIVIC  EDUCATION 


A  STEP  FORWARD  FOR  ADULT  CIVIC  EDUCATION 


CHOOSING  OUR  WAY 

FORUMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PAMPHLETS 

PRINTED  PAGE  AND  THE  PUBLIC  PLATFORM 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PAMPHLETS  SUPPLEMENT 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  PUBLIC  FORUMS:  NONE 

WORK  CARRIED  ON  AS  AN 
EMERGENCY  RELIEF  PROJECT 


(  224  ) 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


THE  USE  OF  RADIO  AND  VISUAL  AIDS  IN  SCHOOLS 

THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  ASSISTS  THE  SCHOOLS  TO  KEEP 
IN  TOUCH  WITH  AND  TO  APPLY  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
THE  USE  OF  RADIO  AND  VISUAL  AIDS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


SOURCFC 


REpERENCES 


IT  FURNISHES 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  MATERIAL 


-an  tern  Shdes, 
Stn'Ps>  etc.,  for 
National  Use 


COLLECTS 

4  ON  VI  SI 
IN  THF 


*ND  PUBLISHES 

?chSUCT,on 


SCHOOL 
VISUAL  - 


IT  POINTS  TO  SOURCES 
OF  INFORMATION 


SCHOOL  USE  Of  rAD' 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  RADIO  AND 
VISUAL  AIDS  IN  SCHOOLS:  I 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


EDUCATION  BY  RADIO 

IN  1936  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  INAUGURATED  A  SPECIAL 
PROJECT,  FINANCED  WITH  FEDERAL  RELIEF  FUNDS,  TO  DEMON¬ 
STRATE  THE  TECHNIQUES  BY  WHICH  THE  RADIO  CAN  BECOME 
AN  EFFECTIVE  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  BOTH  ADULTS  AND 
CHILDREN 


(  225  ) 


AN  EDUCATIONAL 
RADIO  PROGRAM 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  NEWS 
WAS  CREATED 


r  THE  ONLY  RADIO  PROGRAM 
WHICH  GIVES  THE  BACKGROUND 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS  ITEMS 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  PROJECT— 1936-1937  _ 

WAS  THE  OUTGROWTH  OF  THIS  PROGRAM'S  SUCCESS 
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COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM 

RPAVE  HEW  'WORLD"  P  ropy  am  /,!4 
PAN-AMERICAN  SERIES  -  "VOICES  IN  THE  '.JL&gUlESo 

IN  ONE  YEAR 

1936-1937 

1184  PROGRAMS  ON  THE 
AIR:  848  LOCAL 
336  COAST-TO-COAST 
THROUGH  COOPERATION  OF 
NBC  AND  CBS; 

7  COAST-TO-COAST 
RADIO  SERIES 

40  GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCIES 
ON  THE  AIR 

366,000  LETTERS 
FROM  LISTENERS 

TOTAL 
AMOUNT 

EXPENDED 
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THE  SCRIPT  EXCHANGE 

ORGANIZED  IN  1936 


1194,868.46 

Z 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  LOCAL 
BROADCASTING -TO  PROMOTE  BET¬ 
TER  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  EDU¬ 
CATORS  AND  BROADCASTERS  BY 
SERVING  AS  A  CLEARING  HOUSE 
FOR  SELECTED  EDUCATIONAL 
SCRIPTS. 


65,000  SCRIPTS 
SENT  TO  SCHOOLS,  CCC 
CAMPS,  CIVIC  GROUPS,  AND 
OTHERS  — OCTOBER  1936  TO 
OCTOBER  1937 

REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF  FOR  EDUCATION  BY 
RADIO:  NONE 

WORK  CARRIED  ON  AS  AN 
EMERGENCY  RELIEF  PROJECT 


(  226  ) 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


LIBRARY  SERVICE 

IN  1936  THERE  WAS  ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
A  DIVISION  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE,  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WHICH 
WILL  MEAN  GREATER  COORDINATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  LI¬ 
BRARY  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  NATION 


THE  NEED: 


THEREFORE 
THE  CONGRESS  SAID: 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICE:  4 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


(  227  ) 


COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

THROUGH  ITS  SERVICES  TO  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  AND  ITS  STUDY 


OF  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  ABROAD,  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCA- 


of 


'Ig&s 


TION  CONTRIBUTES  TO  INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING  AND 
COOPERATION.  SOME  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  SERVICES  RENDERED 
ARE: 


THE  CREDENTIALS  OF  FOREIGN 
STUDENTS  INDICATE  THEIR 
EDUCATIONAL  STATUS  ABROAD 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  TO 
WHICH  THESE  CREDENTIALS  ARE 
PRESENTED  CONSULT  THE  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION 


THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
TRANSLATES  THE  CREDENTIALS 
FOR  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

SUCH  TRANSLATIONS 
HAVE  BEEN  MADE 
IN 


30 


LANGUAGES 


EVALUATION  IS 
THEN  MADE  ON 
THE  BASIS  OF 
KNOWN 
REQUIREMENTS 

SINCE  1929  THE 
OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION  HAS 
GIVEN  THIS  SERVICE 
FOR  5,218  STUDENTS 


ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  IN¬ 
FORMATION  GIVEN  BY  THE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 
CAN  PROPERLY  PLACE 
FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


IN  1936-1937 

DELEGATES 

SO  NOM- 

INATED  ATTENDED 

EDUCATIONAL 

CONVENTIONS 

IN: 

TOKYO 
VIENNA 
COPENHAGEN 
PARIS 
GENEVA 
MEXICO  CITY 
BUCHAREST 

°M/A/^^SvoT^ 
es  ro 

^  CO*, 


THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  NOMINATES 
PERSONS  TO  REPRESENT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AT  EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESSES  AND  CON¬ 
VENTIONS  HELD  ABROAD.  THE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  STATE  MAKES  APPOINTMENTS 
AND  SUPPLIES  THE  PROPER  CREDENTIALS 


A^RIC 


AM 


'£>•* ,s 


i9J‘ 


wT 


REPORTS  ON  EDUCATION 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


.KiTfc 


REGULAR  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FOR  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION:  3 


THE  OFFICE 


OF  EDUCATION 


some  ^ 

rECEntdevdopmEnts 

and 

somE  neEded 

additional  sErvicEs 
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(  230  ) 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


A  BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  SOME  EXPANDED  SERVICES 

IT  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  THE  AIM  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  TO  RENDER  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  SERVICE  WITH 
THE  MEANS  AT  ITS  DISPOSAL.  EVERY  ADDITIONAL  FACILITY  MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  USE  INCREASES  THE  POSSIBILI¬ 
TIES  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE  NAME  OF  EDUCATION 

EACH  BAR  SHOWS  THE  TIME  OF  BEGINNING  OF  A  NEW  SERVICE,  AND  IF  A  TEMPORARY  PROJECT  THE  TIME  OF  ITS  COMPLETION.  AN  ARROW  INDICATES  THE  SERVICE  IS  CONTINUING 


1933-1934  1934-1935  1935-1936  1936-1937 


I 
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40  V. 
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rtAR. 
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SEP. 

OCT. 

vov. 

>ec. 

AN. 

FEB. 

AAR. 

APR. 

AAY 

UN. 

SERIES  OF  CONFERENCES 

ON  WORK  OF  OFFICE 

OF  EDUCATION 

CCC  CAMP  EDUCATION 

APPOINTMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  BY 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

EMERGENCY  PROJECT 

FOR  DcAF  AND  HARD-Ur  - 
HEARING 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

ON  YOUTH  PROBLEMS 

SERVICE  IN  STATE 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

MARCH  OF  EDUCATION 

NEWS  LETTER 

FEDERAL  RADIO 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

EMERGENCY  PROJECT 

IN  EDUCATION  BY  RADIO 

NATIONAL  SURVEY 

OF  VISUAL  EDUCATION 

EMERGENCY  PROJECT 

IN  PUBLIC  FORUMS 

EMERGENCY  SURVEY 

OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
OF  NEGROES 

EMERGENCY  PROJECT  IN 
RESEARCH  IN  UNIVERSITIES 

EMERGENCY  PROJECT  ON 
LOCAL  SCHOOL  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATIVE  UNITS 

ADDITIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVIC 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

ADDITIONAL  SERVICE,  TRADE 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

RADIO  SCRIPT  EXCHANGE 

SERVICE  IN  CONSERVATION 
EDUCATION  t 

ADDITIONAL  STATISTICAL 
SERVICE 

LIBRARY  SERVICE  DIVISION 

SERVICE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 

SERVICE  IN  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

COLLEGE  ART  EXHIBIT 
PROJECT 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

* 

* 

* 

\ 

/ 

♦REPORT  OF  PROJECT  PUBLISHED 


m  CONTINUED  AS  A  COMMITTEE  OF  STAFF  MEMBERS 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


EXPANSION  OF  PERMANENT  STAFF 

1933  -1937 

A  FEW  OF  THE  GAPS  IN  SERVICE  HAVE  BEEN  FILLED  DURING 
THE  PAST  FOUR  YEARS  THROUGH  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  AD¬ 
DITIONAL  PERSONNEL 


SERVICE 


personnel 


administrative 

assistance 

ccc 

CAMP  education 
library  SERVICE 


VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL 

rehabilitation 


STATE  SCHOOL 

administration 

elementary 

EDUCATION 

STATISTICAL 

SERVICE 


A0MN*n*TK  ASSISTANT 

7  S£CR£Ur,SkA^ assistants 
PAPHERS  and  STenOG~ 

3  SPECIALISTS 

4  STEN°CRAPHERS 

:  sr&sx, 

1  STENOG^PHSRtRK 
4  AGENTS  for  Tuc  „ 

1  secretary  e  bl,nd 
1  demographer 

1  SPECIALIST 

1  stenographer 

1  SPECIALIST 

1  stenographer 
statistical  clerks 


PURPOSE 


TO  ASSIST  in  twc  _ 

Responsibilities  of  administrative 
education  office  of 

°EVELOPMENTVo?RANSEnV,CE  'N  THE 
prosram  ,n  ccc  campsCAT,ONal 

SCHOOLED  PUBL?cVELOPMENT  OF 

T°  BRING  THEIR  f!^,  l,6Rar,es  AND 

the  reach  oTalAlCIlities  *«thin 

S'S  - 
55H“S=™ 

•WDOLPH.SHSPP^,,,0"/* 


■  ~  Jiuur 

an?toM^^satd^'n/strat 
,N  WEIR  SOLUTION8  STATEs 

AND  TO  ASSIST  EDUCaTION 
TO  EXPEDITE  THE  COIU 

Da^areu0t8ngAT'St,Cal 
progress  s  TO  £DUcational 


M 


Plans  are  under  way  for  the  appointment  of  19  additional 
professional  employees  and  15  additional  clerical  employees 
during  the  year  1937-38;  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISION 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 
OCCUPATIONAL  STUDIES  AND  GUIDANCE 
ADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
TEACHER  TRAINING 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
AND  CURRICULAR  PROBLEMS 
EDITORIAL  ASSISTANCE 
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TO  PROMOTE  TH t  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


EMERGENCY  RELIEF  PROJECTS 

1933-1937 

THE  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  FINANCED  THROUGH  EMERGENCY 
RELIEF  FUNDS  HAVE  BEEN  A  SIGNIFICANT  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AREAS  IN  EDUCATION  THAT  HAD  HITH¬ 
ERTO  RECEIVED  SCANT  ATTENTION  ON  A  NATIONAL  SCALE 


PROJECT 


SURVEY  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
DEAF  AND  HARD-OF-HEARING 

EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  PROJECT 


PUBLIC  FORUMS  * 


RESEARCH  IN  UNIVERSITIES 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 


SURVEY  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
OF  NEGROES 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  EXPENDED 


#  75,117.75 


#194,888.46 


#637,240.61 


#401,79  3.00 


#83  8,9  80.58 


#234,207.00 


3,828 

PERSONS  WERE  GIVEN  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  THESE  PROJECTS.  3274  OF  THESE 
WERE  RELIEF  WORKERS 


*  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  ALLOTTED  FOR  1937-38 
(AS  OF  DECEMBER  1937)  TOTAL: 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  $107,200.00 

FOR  PUBLIC  FORUMS  $260,000.00 


PURPOSE 


TO  STUDY  THE  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF 
DEAF  AND  HARD-OF-HEARING  PERSONS  AND 
TO  EXPLORE  THE  TYPES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
SERVICE  IN  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  BEEN 
SUCCESSFUL 


TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE  EFFECTIVE 
USE  OF  RADIO  IN  EDUCATION 


TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE  EFFECTIVE 
USE  OF  PUBLIC  FORUMS  IN  ADULT 
CIVIC  EDUCATION 


TO  PROMOTE  A  COORDINATED 
PROGRAM  OF  RESEARCH  AMONG 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  PROBLEMS  RELATED 
TO  UNITS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  IN  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  LOOKING  TOWARD 
GREATER  EFFICIENCY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

TO  STUDY  THE  NEEDS,  THE  OPPORTUNITIES, 
AND  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  AND  TRAINING  OF  NEGROES 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 
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COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 


'*NT 


Op 


As0F) 


J°'*r  Plla 

Se  Uc^o,s 

«<*****« 

SDu^r,r 


SOME  RECENT  ACTIVITIES 

THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  STANDS  READY  TO  COOPERATE 
WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  LOOK¬ 
ING  TOWARD  THE  PROMOTION  OF  EDUCATION  OF  ALL  THE 
PEOPLE.  A  FEW  OF  THE  PROJECTS  IN  WHICH  SERVICE  HAS  RE¬ 
CENTLY  BEEN  GIVEN  ARE  INDICATED  ON  THIS  PAGE. 


O* 


\Y* 
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AtTF, 


•ON 


Of 


Dl^,BUTIO^2°N  °f  ««*c T 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

•  •  • 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
MATTERS 


coo^°G 


-pvi* 


& 


0EPAR^E  .  .  •  fURN\SH^G 
COO*****  aH0  «4  ON 

school  s™'Ts  to  toucM'°* 


FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 


SURVEYS  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEEDS 
AND  CONFERENCES  CONCERNING  SCHOOL 
BUILDING  PROBLEMS 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 


CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  FEDERAL  RADIO 
EDUCATION  COMMITTEE,  OFFICIAL  AGENCY 
TO  COORDINATE  EFFORTS  OF 
EDUCATORS  AND  BROADCASTERS 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  TO 

COORDINATE  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  ACTIVITIES 

•  •  • 

COOPERATIVE  SERVICE  ON  COMMITTEES 
DEALING  WITH  RECREATION;  HEALTH 
EDUCATION;  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION; 
WORKERS'  EDUCATION.  AND  CRIME  PREVENTION 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  AN  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  REQUIRES  OUT¬ 
LAY  OF  EXPENDITURE  FOR  PERSONNEL,  EQUIPMENT,  NECESSARY 
TRAVEL,  PRINTING,  AND  OTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  ITEMS 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 
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TOTAL  AMOUNT  APPROPRIATED  FOR 
EXPENDITURE  THROUGH  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

administrative  expenses  for  the  central  office  are  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  through  the  office  of  education. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  THE  STATES  FOR  VARIOUS  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES  IS  A  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  LARGE  PROPORTIONS. 
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TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 


SOME  NEEDED  ADDITIONAL  SERVICES 


It  is  fitting  that  the  Office  of  Education, 
created  in  the  Federal  Government  to  PRO¬ 
MOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION,  should 
be  equipped  to  render  service  in  every  major 
phase  of  educational  development.  What  it 
is  attempting  to  do  in  order  to  fulfill  the  aim 
for  which  it  was  established  has  been  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  preceding  pages.  A  few  of  the 
avenues  of  further  growth neededtoincrease 
its  usefulness  are  indicated  on  this  page. 


There  are  some  important  fields  which  as  yet 
are  wholly  undeveloped  in  the  activities  of 
the  Office  on  a  permanent  basis,  except  as 
the  work  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  staff 
may  touch  upon  them  in  connection  with  their 
own  responsibilities.  For  certain  other  fields 
the  staff  available  is  most  inadequate,  is  work¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  an  emergency  relief 
project  of  short  duration,  or  is  functioning 
upon  some  other  temporary  basis. 


The  lack  of  adequate  permanent  staff  in  these  fields  constitutes  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  effective  achievement  of  the  Office  in  the  interests  of  educational  progress. 


[permanent  professional  stafH 
FUNCTIONING  IN  1937 


ADULT  EDUCATION:  *  * 
general  adult  education 
adult  civic  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  FOR  CRIME 
prevention 

education  of  prisoners 
education  by  radio 
education  for  public 

SERVICE 

EDUCATIONAL  SUPERVISION 

education  of  native  and 
MINORITY  GROUPS  (EXCEPT 
NEGROES) 

OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH 
GUIDANCE  ** 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

IN: 

CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 
CREATIVE  ARTS 
SAFETY  EDUCATION 

physical  education  and 
recreation 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

natural  sciences 

ENGLISH  AND  OTHER 
LANGUAGES 

mathematics 

PROFESSIONAL  FIELDS 


NONE 


m 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  OTHER 
INADEQUACIES 


field  of  SERVICE 
guidance  in  school  and 

COLLEGE  ** 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

education  of  physically 
handicapped  CHILDREN 
education  of  DELINQUENTS 

local  school  adminis¬ 
tration 

RURAL  EDUCATION: 

Fifty  percent  of  the  children 

!n  fhe  Un!+*d  States  live  In 
rural  areas  . 

•  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROBLEMS: 
School  buildings  in  the  United 
States  represent  an  invest- 
ment  of  almost  $10,000,000,- 
000- 

EDUCATION  OF  NEGROES: 

One  of  every  10  persons 
the  United  States  is  a  Negro 
•  EDITORIAL  AND  INFORMA¬ 
TION  SERVICE:  *  * 

Near'y  *  million  copies  0f 
Office  of  Education  publica- 

f!°ns  are  distributed  in  a 
single  year. 


in 


permanent 

PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
FUNCTIONING  IN  1937, 


Less  tfwn  I  full-time 
person  in  each 
service 


I  person 


I  person 


I  person 


I  person 


*  AS  DEFINITELY  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  PARTICULAR  FIELDS  LISTED 

**  NEW  APPOINTMENTS  PLANNED  FOR  1938  WILL 
FURNISH  SOME  ADDITIONAL  HELP  IN  THIS  FIELD 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION 
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AND— 

THE  FINAL  PURPOSE  OF  IT  ALL? 

TO  GIVE  TO  EACH  OF  THESE— 
AND  TO  THAT  GREAT  HUMANITY 
OF  WHICH  THEY  ARE  A  PART- 
NEW  HORIZONS  AND  RICHER, 
HAPPIER  LIVES. 


-:v’\  - 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

HAROLD  L.  ICKES,  Secretary 

OSCAR  L.  CHAPMAN,  Assistant  Secretary 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

J.  W.  Studebaker,  Commissioner 

Bess  Goodykoontz,  Assistant  Commissioner  J.  C.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education 
C.  F.  Klinefelter,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 


OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 


Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education — BESS  GOODYKOONTZ. 

Consultants: 

James  F.  Rogers,  health  education. 

Maris  M.  Proffitt,  guidance  and  industrial  education. 

David  Segel,  tests  and  measurements. 

Lewis  R.  Alderman,  adult  education. 

Divisions: 

Higher  education: 

Frederick  J.  Kelly,  chief. 

Ben  W.  Frazier,  teacher  training. 

Walton  C.  John,  higher  education. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  higher  education. 

John  M.  McNeely,  higher  education. 

Ella  B.  Ratcliffe,  educational  assistant. 

American  school  systems: 

Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh,  chief. 

Mary  Dabney  Davis,  nursery-kindergarten-primary  education. 
Carl  A.  Jessen,  secondary  education. 

Alice  Barrows,  school-building  problems. 

Henry  F  Alves,  State  school  administration. 

Timon  Covert,  school  finance. 

Ward  W.  Keesecker,  school  legislation. 

Ellen  C.  Lombard,  parent  education. 

- ,  elementary  education. 

Comparative  education: 

James  F.  Abel,  chief. 

Alina  M.  Lindegren,  western  European  education. 

Severin  K.  Turosienski,  comparative  education. 


Special  problems: 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  chief. 

Walter  H.  Oaumnitz,  rural  education  problems. 
Elise  H.  Martens,  education  of  exceptional  children. 
Ambrose  Caliver,  education  of  Negroes. 

- ,  education  by  radio. 

Statistical: 

Emery  M.  Foster,  chief. 

David  T.  Blose,  associate  statistician. 

Henry  G.  Badger,  associate  statistician. 

Lester  B.  Heri.ihy,  associate  statistician. 

Editorial: 

William  Dow  Boutwell,  chief. 

Olga  Jones,  acting  chief. 

John  H.  Lloyd,  editorial  assistant. 

Margaret  F.  Ryan,  editorial  assistant. 

John  S.  Shaw,  editorial  assistant. 

Library: 

Sabra  W.  Vought,  chief. 

Martha  R.  McCabe,  assistant  librarian. 

Edith  A.  Wright,  research  and  reference. 

Agnes  I.  Lee,  cataloger. 

Susan  O.  Futterer,  cataloger. 

Ruth  A.  Gray,  research  assistant. 

Lem  Banks,  reference  assistant. 

Library  Service: 

Ralph  McNeal  Dunbar,  chief. 

Edith  A.  Lathrop,  school  libraries. 

Nora  Beust,  school  libraries. 

Edith  Gantt,  public  libraries. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education — J.  C.  WRIGHT. 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION: 

Services: 

Agricultural  education: 

J.  A.  Linke,  chief. 

C.  H.  Lane,  agent,  north  Atlantic  region. 

D.  M.  Clements,  agent,  southern  region. 

James  H.  Pearson,  agent,  central  region. 

W.  T.  Spanton,  agent,  western  region. 

Frank  W.  Lathrop,  research  specialist. 

W.  A.  Ross,  specialist  in  subject  matter. 

W.  N.  Elam,  agent,  special  groups. 

H.  B.  Swanson,  specialist  in  teacher  training. 

R.  W.  Gregory,  specialist  in  part-time  and  evening  schools. 


Home  economics  education: 

Florence  Fallgatter,  chief. 

Edna  P.  Amidon,  agent,  north  Atlantic  region, 
Marie  White,  agent,  southern  region. 

Rua  Van  Horn,  agent,  central  region. 

Susan  M.  Burson,  agent,  western  region. 
Beulah  I.  Coon,  agent,  studies  and  research. 

- — — ,  agent,  special  groups. 

Commercial  education: 

E.  W.  Barnhart,  chief. 

Research  and  statistical: 

- ,  chief. 

C.  M.  Arthur,  research  specialist. 

- ,  educational  consultant. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  DIVISION: 


Trade  and  industrial  education: 

Frank  Cushman,  chief. 

G.  A.  McGarvey,  agent,  north  Atlantic  region. 

C.  E.  Rakestraw,  agent,  southern  region. 

R.  V.  Billington,  agent,  central  region. 

James  R.  Coxen,  agent,  western  region. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Burdick,  special  agent,  women  and  girls. 
Roy  Dimmitt,  special  agent. 

R.  W.  Ham  brook,  special  agent. 

N.  B.  Giles,  special  agent. 

Jerry  R.  Hawke,  special  agent. 


Vocational  rehabilitation  service,  States: 

John  Aubel  Kratz,  chief. 

I.  M.  Ristine,  agent,  north  Atlantic  region. 

H.  B.  Cummings,  agent,  southern  region. 

Tracy  Copp,  agent,  central  region. 

F.  J.  Clayton,  agent,  western  region. 

Terry  C.  Foster,  research  agent. 

Homer  L.  Stanton,  research  agent. 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  special  agent  for  the  blind. 
Maurice  I. 'Tynan,  field  agent,  service  for  the  blind. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  service,  District  of  Columbia: 

H.  C.  Corpening.  supervisor  in  charge. 

W.  H.  Furey,  supervisor. 

Frank  R.  Stillwell,  supervisor. 


Federal  Advisory  Board  for  Vocational  Education 


PAUL  H.  NYSTROM,  Manufacturing  and  Commerce,  Chairman 


Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor. 


J.  W.  Studebaker,  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Clarence  Poe,  Agriculture. 

Henry  Ohl,  Jr.,  Labor. 


CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  CAMP  EDUCATION  OFFICE 


Howard  W.  Oxley,  director,  CCC  camp  education. 
Silas  M.  Ransopher,  assistant  director. 
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George  J.  Finley,  assistant  to  director. 
John  A.  Lang,  administrative  assistant. 


CUT  OUT  ALONG  THIS  LINE 


Some  CURRENT  PURIFICATIONS  of  the 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


1  9  3  « 

1.  Educational  directory,  1938.  (4  parts.) 

1.  State  and  county  school  officers. 

(In  press.) 

2.  City  school  officers.  5  cents. 

3.  Colleges  and  universities.  (In 

press.) 

4.  Educational  associations  and  direc¬ 

tories.  10  cents. 

19  3  7 

1.  Educational  directory,  1937.  (4  parts.) 

1.  State  and  county  school  officers.  10 

cents.* 1 

2.  City  school  officers.2 

3.  Colleges  and  universities.  10  cents. 

4.  Educational  associations  and  direc¬ 

tories.  10  cents.1 

2.  Biennial  survey  of  education,  1934-36. 

Chapter 

1.  Trends  in  elementary  education. 

(In  press.) 

2.  Trends  in  secondary  education. 

Carl  A.  Jessen.  10  cents. 

3.  Trends  in  higher  education.  (In 

press.) 

4.  Trends  in  adult  education.  (In 

press.) 

5.  Review  of  conditions  and  develop¬ 

ments  in  education  in  rural  and 
other  sparsely  settled  areas. 
Katherine  M.  Cook.  10  cents. 

6.  Education  during  the  depression. 

(In  press.) 

7.  Education  in  foreign  countries. 

(In  press.) 


1  Obtainable  only  by  purchase  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1  Out  of  print. 


2.  Biennial  survey  of  education,  1934-36. — 

continued. 

Chapter 

8.  A  review  of  educational  legislation, 

1935  and  1936.  Ward  W.  Keesec- 
ker.  10  cents. 

9.  Out  of  school  youth.  (In  press.) 

10.  Development  in  educational 

method,  1934-38.  Mary  Dabney 
Davis,  Coordinator  et  al.  10 
cents. 

11.  Federal  Government  in  education. 

(In  press.) 

3.  Public  affairs  pamphlets.  10  cents.1 

4.  Conservation  in  the  education  program. 

William  H.  Bristow  and  Katherine  M. 
Cook.  10  cents.1 

5.  Insurance  and  annuity  plans  for  college 

staffs.  Sherman  E.  Flanagan.  10 
cents. 

6.  Bibliography  of  research  studies  in  edu¬ 

cation,  1935-36.  Ruth  A.  Gray.  30 
cents. 

7.  Student  health  services  in  institutions  of 

higher  education.  James  F.  Rogers. 
10  cents. 

8.  Education  of  Negroes,  a  five-year  bibliog¬ 

raphy,  1931-1935.  Ambrose  Caliver 
and  Ethel  G.  Greene.  10  cents. 

9.  College  salaries.  Walter  J.  Greenleaf. 

10  cents. 

10.  Economic  status  of  college  alumni.  (In 

press.) 

11.  College  student  mortality.  (In  press.) 

12.  Some  factors  in  the  adjustment  of  college 

students.  (In  press.) 

13.  Economic  status  of  rural  teachers.  (In 

press.) 


14.  Successful  practices  in  the  teaching  of 

English  in  bilingual  children  in  Hawaii. 
(In  press.) 

15.  Learning  English  incidentally:  a  study 

of  bilingual  children.  (In  press.) 

16.  Student  interests  and  needs  in  regard  to 

hygiene.  James  Frederick  Rogers, 
M.  D.  10  cents. 

17.  Opportunities  for  the  preparation  of 

teachers  of  exceptional  children.  (In 
press.) 

18.  Opportunities  for  the  preparation  of  ele¬ 

mentary  school  supervisors.  (In  press.) 

19.  CCC  Camp  education:  advisers,  enrollees, 

and  program.  (In  press.) 

20.  Education  for  the  public  service:  a  study 

of  the  civil  service  in  New  York  City. 
(In  press.) 

21.  Vocational  education  and  guidance  of 

Negroes.  (In  press.) 

22.  List  of  publications  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 

tion  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  1910-36.  (In 
press.) 

23.  Professional  library  education.  (In 

press.) 

24.  Continuity  of  college  attendance.  Fred 
J.  Kelly.  10  cents. 

25.  Forums  for  young  people.  (In  press.) 

26.  Education  in  the  Southern  mountains. 

(In  press.) 

27.  Printed  page  and  the  public  platform. 

(In  press.) 

28.  Needed  research  in  secondary  education. 

(In  press.) 
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HOW  TO  ORDER 
GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

On  THE  COUNTER  of  the  publication  salesroom  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
is  a  sign  many  years  old  that  reads: 

INFORMATION  ON  ALMOST  EVERYTHING 
IN  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Recipes,  Household  Economics,  Radio,  Telegraphy,  Engineering,  Surveying,  Indians, 
Geography,  Exploration,  Health,  Education,  Federal  Resources,  Political  Science, 
Commerce,  Manufacturing,  Weather,  Astronomy — 

SEE  OUR  PRICE  LISTS,  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

How  can  one  get  the  many  publications  prepared  by  Government  specialists  in 
practically  every  field  of  endeavor? 

Following  are  three  ways  to  purchase  Uncle  Sam’s  many  aids  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents : 


ISend  check,  postal  money  order,  ex- 
.  press  order,  New  York  draft,  or  cur¬ 
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Changes  in 
and  Their 


H(  )me  and  Family  Life 
Relation  to  Education 


by  Lau  rence  K.  Frank 


■fa  ★  ★  In  discussing  the  changes  in  home 
and  family  life  the  emphasis  is 
usually  put  upon  the  more  tangible 
alterations  in  homemaking  today  as 
contrasted  with  previous  generations.  Many 
home  functions  have  been  industrialized  in 
bakeries,  laundries,  canning  factories,  clothing 
factories,  etc.,  and  other  family  responsibilities 
have  been  taken  over  by  community  agencies 
such  as  hospitals,  recreation  centers  and  the 
like.  The  more  important  changes  in  home 
and  family  life,  however,  have  arisen  from 
those  intangible  but  far-reaching  shifts  that 
have  been  taking  place  in  our  traditional  ideas 
and  beliefs  in  regard  to  marriage  and  family 
relationships. 

Caught  in  Transition 

So  gradually  have  these  alterations  taken 
place  that  for  the  most  part  we  are  scarcely 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  we  have  lost 
those  older  ideas  and  beliefs  by  which  our  con¬ 
duct  was  guided  in  former  days.  Such  com¬ 
mon  realities  as  our  grandparents  and  great 
grandparents  shared  had  a  solid  foundation  of 
venerable  conceptions  about  the  universe, 
man’s  place  therein,  his  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  a  member  of  the  group,  his  roles  in 
the  family,  and  of  the  self,  that  served  as  a 
matrix  for  his  personality  and  a  design  for  his 
life.  We  today  look  back  wistfully  to  that 
time  when,  despite  privation  and  hardship,  our 
pioneer  ancestor  could  face  life  with  fortitude 
and  with  the  conviction  that  there  were  reali¬ 
ties  about  which  no  one  had  doubt.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  scientific  findings  are  remaking  our 
beliefs  about  the  world  and  man,  his  society 
and  his  personal  life.  We  are  caught  in  the 
midst  of  a  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new, 
not  yet  able  to  give  up  our  older  ideas  com¬ 
pletely  nor  to  accept  fully  the  new. 

During  the  past  6  or  7  years  we  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  what  economic  inse¬ 
curity,  either  actual  or  threatened,  will  do  to  a 
family.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  discover 
that  emotional  and  personality  insecurity  is 
equally,  if  not  more,  devastating  because  of 
the  anxieties  and  confusion  produced  by  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  basic  questions  of  human 
life.  Today  with  all  the  agencies  for  human 
welfare  we  find  that  adult  men  and  women 
feel  more  isolated  and  insecure  than  ever 
before  and  are  less  able  to  work  out  a  design 
for  living  because  they  can  no  longer  see  then- 
life  in  a  setting  of  ideas,  beliefs,  and  aspirations 
through  which  their  living  becomes  significant. 
The  enduring  and  persistent  human  needs  and 
aspirations  have  not  been  altered  or  destroyed. 


Rather  it  is  the  ideas  and  cultural  patterns  in 
and  through  which  their  fulfillment  is  sought 
which  have  been  undermined  and  thus  far 
have  not  been  replaced. 

Education's  Immense  Opportunity 

As  we  look  at  the  growing  frequency  of 
family  discord,  of  separation  and  divorce,  of 
delinquency  and  problem  children,  and  similar 
evidence  of  frustration  and  defeat,  we  can,  in 
the  older  tradition,  blame  the  individual  for 
failing  to  fulfill  his  obligations  and  duties,  or 
we  can  regard  these  as  symptoms  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  and  confusions  in  our  culture  reflected  in 
the  individual’s  life. 

When  we  look  at  the  family  in  this  light  we 
begin  to  see  the  immense  opportunity  in 
public  education  for  a  really  constructive  con¬ 
tribution  to  living.  So  long  as  the  family 
and  the  church  could  and  did  guide  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  child  the  school  could  limit  itself 
primarily  to  what  we  call  academic  education, 
the  training  in  skills  and  mastery  of  various 
kinds  of  knowledge,  but  as  we  realize  that 
children  are  coming  from  families  who  are 
caught  in  these  uncertainties,  perplexities,  and 
insecurities  we  begin  to  see  that  schools  must 
attempt  to  meet  the  personality  needs  of 
these  children  as  their  foremost  responsibility. 
Concretely  and  specifically  this  means  that 
children  come  to  school  suffering  acutely  from 
the  anxieties  and  frustrations  of  the  parents, 
often  expressed  in  cruelty  and  harshness,  and 
neglect,  which  are  revealed  by  the  child  in 
inattention,  disobedience,  resentment,  or  out¬ 
right  aggression  as  the  only  way  in  which  he 
can  make  known  his  inner  distress,  his  un¬ 
happiness,  and  his  perplexity.  So  long  as 
the  child  feels  unwanted,  unloved,  guilty  and 
worthless,  he  cannot  help  but  feel  resentful 
and  hostile,  resistant  to  education  and  driven 
by  a  strong  impulse  to  “get  even”  with  the 
world  that  has  deprived  him  of  the  care  and 
affection  that  he  so  desperately  needs.  Just 
as  insufficient  calcium  and  vitamin  D  in  child¬ 
hood  produces  rickets  as  shown  in  distorted 
and  immature  bone  structure,  so  the  lack  of 
the  psychological  vitamins  of  love,  affection 
and  emotional  security  distorts  the  personality 
of  the  young  child  and  twists  his  conduct  into 
antisocial  behavior. 

When  teachers  refuse  or  are  unable  to 
recognize  these  emotional  difficulties  and 
needs  in  pupils  they  often  create  a  hatred  for 
education  that  persists  throughout  the  child’s 
whole  life.  We  can  get  a  better  understanding 
of  this  situation  if  we  imagine  a  hospital  in 
which  the  doctors  and  nurses  perform  an 


elaborate  routine  of  daily  work  but  are  entirely 
indifferent  to  and  unconcerned  with  the 
agonizing  pains  that  the  patients  experience 
but  dare  not  reveal,  except  by  occasional 
disorders  and  efforts  to  run  away.  Such  a 
comparison  is  not  fantastic,  because  clinical 
evidence  shows  plainly  that  children  sit  in 
classes  and  go  through  the  motions  of  lessons 
while  suffering  acute  anxieties,  fears,  and  un¬ 
happiness,  because  of  their  family  situations, 
that  they  either  hide  or  express  in  symptomatic 
misconduct,  delinquency,  truancy,  or  other 
outbreaks. 

Children  Chief  I  ictirns 

Looked  at  this  way  we  may  say  that  the 
family  today,  always  with  a  few  exceptions, 
is  caught  in  the  midst  of  far-reaching  social 
economic  changes  and  these  more  pervasive 
shifts  in  basic  ideas  and  beliefs.  Children 
are  the  chief  victims  of  this  confusion  and  it 
is  becoming  clear  that  the  school  can  perform 
an  extraordinarily  important  and  valuable 
service  by  recognizing  the  child’s  need  for  the 
warm  personal  interest  and  understanding 
care  that  so  many  families  are  unable  to 
provide. 

This  is  a  new  responsibility  for  the  schools, 
and  many  teachers  and  administrators  are 
not  only  unprepared  to  assume  these  duties 
but  are  also  bitterly  opposed  to  such  a  con¬ 
ception  of  their  functions.  It  will  take  some 
time  before  we  will  acknowledge  the  ironical 
truth  that  too  many  teachers  really  dislike 
children  and  use  the  educational  program  as  a 
disguised  outlet  for  this  dislike.  When  the 
child  is  rejected  at  home  and  disliked  at 
school  we  need  not  wonder  if  he  becomes  a 
problem  case  or  a  delinquent  and  spends  the 
rest  of  his  life  trying  to  “get  even.” 

Home  and  School  Supplementary 

As  the  newer  understanding  of  children  and 
the  more  important  insights  into  personality 
development  are  diffused  and  accepted  by 
educators  we  will  begin  to  see  that  the  home 
and  school  cannot  be  separated  but  rather 
must  supplement  each  other  for  the  protection 
and  more  wholesome  nurture  of  the  child. 
If  the  schools  can  function  more  adequately 
to  make  up  to  the  child  what  he  is  now  missing 
at  home  and  begin  to  educate  him  for  a  wiser 
and  happier  marriage  and  family  life,  we  can 
then  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  children 
who  have  had  this  warmer,  more  human 
educational  experience  will,  as  parents  in  their 
families,  more  adequately  fulfill  parental 
responsibilities  toward  their  children. 
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■jc  ★  -if  More  and  more  frequently  one 
hears  the  question,  “To  what  extent 
is  the  emergency  education  pro- 
-  gram  becoming  a  part  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  program?”  It  is  a  question  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  definite  answer.  Persons 
asking  it  often  have  different  things  in  mind. 
Usually  they  refer  to  the  possible  incorporation 
into  the  public-school  program  of  services 
which  heretofore  have  not  been  a  part  of  the 
public-school  offerings,  for  these  are  the  serv¬ 
ices  which  comprise  the  “emergency”  (now 
known  as  the  W.  P.  A.)  education  program. 

When  this  program  was  established  4  years 
ago  it  was  definitely  decided  that  the  program 
should  in  no  way  duplicate  the  public-school 
program.  Accordingly,  it  has  included  nur¬ 
sery  schools  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  adult 
education  at  the  other.  This  means  that  it 
has  served  many  persons  hitherto  unserved  by 
established  public  education  agencies.  Nur¬ 
sery  schools  have  been  confined  entirely  to 
underprivileged  2-  to  4-year-old  children. 

Nett-  Trails  Biased 

In  the  nursery  schools,  as  well  as  in  adult 
education  classes,  new  trails  have  had  to  be 
blazed  though  in  the  decade  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  emergency  program  sound  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  nursery  education  had  set  a 
standard  which  has  served  as  a  guide  through¬ 
out  the  duration  of  the  program.  Workers, 
however,  have  had  to  make  constantly  all  sorts 
of  adaptations  to  conditions  peculiar  to  a  re¬ 
lief  setup.  They  have  had  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  fact  that  many  of  the  children  often 
knew  what  it  meant  to  be  hungry,  that  many 
came  from  homes  where  living  standards  were 
far  below  what  might  commonly  be  considered 
the  barest  minimum,  that  in  many  of  these 
homes  continued  want  and  hardship  had 
broken  the  morale  of  the  whole  family  almost 


Developments  in  Field  of 
Emergency  Nursery  Schools 

HOW  THESE  DEVELOPMENTS  ARE  BECOMING 
A  PART  OF  PERMANENT  PROGRAMS 

by  Grace  Langdon,  Specialist ,  Parent  Education,  Homemaking, 
and  Nursery  Schools,  Works  Progress  Administration 


beyond  the  possibility  of  remedy.  They  have 
had  to  evolve  usable  equipment  out  of  what 
seemed  to  be  almost  nothing.  They  have  had 
to  make  all  sorts  of  adaptations  in  the  daily 
program  to  fit  particular  needs.  All  of  this 
has  meant  that  the  workers  in  the  emergency 
nursery  schools  have  moved  on  another  step  in 
the  pioneering  begun  in  the  preceding  decade. 

Thus  throughout  the  4  years  in  which  the 
emergency  education  program  has  been  oper¬ 
ating,  human  needs  hitherto  unrecognized  or 
at  least  not  usually  accepted  by  the  school  as 
its  responsibility  have  come  to  light  and  have 
had  to  be  met.  In  the  meeting  of  these  needs 
whole  new  areas  of  education  have  been  opened 
up.  Curriculum  materials  have  been  used  in 
ways  other  than  those  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended.  All  sorts  of  adaptations 
of  accepted  methods  of  teaching  have  been 
evolved. 

It  is  entirely  natural  that  different  people 
have  looked  upon  these  developments  with 
varying  feelings.  In  the  branching  out  into 
new  areas,  in  the  working  out  of  new  and  often 
unique  materials,  in  the  use  of  what  frequently 
seem  to  be  informal  methods  some  persons 
have  felt  that  previously  conceived  educa¬ 
tional  standards  were  being  seriously  compro¬ 
mised.  In  using  people  from  the  relief  rolls  as 
teachers  some  have  felt  that  teaching  stand¬ 
ards  were  being  disastrously  lowered.  Others 
have  recognized  that  out  of  any  program  seri¬ 
ously  and  thoughtfully  planned  to  meet  im¬ 
mediate,  pressing,  vital  human  needs  something 
of  good  must  inevitably  emerge.  They  have 
recognized  that  on  the  relief  rolls  there  have 
been  many  people  not  only  with  fine  academic 
educational  background  but  with  a  rich,  full 
experience  in  living  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  bring  to  their  groups  learning  that 
is  satisfying. 

Many  have  seen  values  emerging  which  they 
believe  will  be  of  permanent  service  to  the 
established  program  of  public  education. 
Many  have  suggested  that  some  of  the  services 
given  through  the  emergency  program  might 
well  be  incorporated  into  the  regular  school 
program.  Some  have  even  taken  steps  to 
bring  this  about.  In  other  cases  while  no  defi¬ 
nite  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  the  emer¬ 
gency  offering  permanent  still  effort  has  been 
made  to  prevent  those  offerings  from  being 
either  curtailed  or  discontinued. 

It  is  much  too  soon  to  say  what  things,  if 
any,  from  the  emergency  program  will  become 


a  part  of  the  permanent  program.  Opinions 
would  differ  as  to  what  things  should  be  so 
incorporated.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict  when  any  of  the  emergency  services  will 
be  fully  taken  over.  One  can  only  point  to 
things  which  are  happening  here  and  there  as 
one  community  and  another  attempts  to  use 
and  to  keep  services  which  it  believes  to  be  of 
value.  No  one  can  gainsay,  however,  that 
these  happenings  indicate  that  for  the  time 
being  at  least  the  emergency  program  is  vitally 
connected  with  the  permanent  program. 

Kindergartens  Resulting 

Nursery  schools,  of  course,  have  never  been 
a  part  of  public  education  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  kindergartens,  while  a  recognized 
part  of  public  education,  are  found  in  only  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  country.  It  is  perfectly  logical 
and  reasonable  therefore  that  many  school 
superintendents  should  point  out  that  one 
cannot  expect  to  have  nursery  schools  become 
a  permanent  part  of  the  public-school  offering 
until  kindergartens  are  established  where  none 
has  existed  or  reestablished  where  they  were 
abolished  as  a  part  of  the  reduction  of  school 
expenditures.  However,  nursery  schools  un¬ 
der  the  emergency  program  have  demon¬ 
strated  a  certain  type  of  service  to  needy 
young  children  which  a  great  many  people  are 
hoping  may  some  day  be  available  to  all 
children.  They  think  of  “permanence”  not 
in  terms  of  the  preservation  of  the  nursery 
school  as  an  institution  but  in  the  extension 
of  educational  opportunity  downward,  step  by 
step,  until  it  finally  includes  children  of  4  and 
3  and  2  and  perhaps  even  younger! 

As  a  step  in  this  direction  in  a  number  of 
places  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  has 
followed  the  emergency  nursery  school  demon¬ 
stration.  In  Washington  State  2  years  ago 
at  a  time  when  the  emergency  education  pro¬ 
gram  was  temporarily  closed,  it  is  reported  that 
10  communities  in  which  emergency  nursery 
schools  had  been  operated  protested  so  vigor¬ 
ously  against  the  loss  of  that  service  for  young 
children  that  these  nursery  schools  were 
converted  into  kindergartens — taking  children 
of  the  ages  4  and  5  instead  of  2  and  3 — and 
remain  now  a  part  of  the  public-school  sys¬ 
tem.  In  one  school  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where 
there  had  been  no  kindergarten  previously,  the 
mothers  of  the  children  who  had  been  in  the 
nursery  school  were  so  concerned  over  the  gap 
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between  the  nursery  school  and  first  grade  for 
their  children  that  they  petitioned  for  a  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  their  petition  was  granted. 
Many  other  similar  instances  can  be  cited. 
Georgia,  during  its  last  legislative  session 
passed  a  bill  opening  the  way  for  extending 
the  public-school  offering  downward  to  in¬ 
clude  children  of  kindergarten  age.  One 
would  not  presume  to  say  that  this  would  not 
have  happened  had  there  been  no  emergency 
nursery  school  program  and  it  matters  little. 
The  important  point  is  that  it  is  an  evidence  of 
interest  in  extending  educational  opportunity 
to  children  younger  than  those  now  being 
served. 

In  some  places  where  kindergartens  already 
are  firmly  established,  the  people  are  ready  to 
think  in  terms  of  providing  now  for  still 
younger  children.  In  12  Minnesota  towns 
the  salary  of  the  staff  of  the  nursery  school  is 
already  being  paid  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  budget.  In  several  communities,  both 
in  New  York  State  and  Florida,  the  salary  of 
one  staff  member  is  being  paid  through  local 
contribution  though  not  as  part  of  the  regular 
school  budget.  In  Detroit  the  salary  of  the 
nursery  school  supervisor  is  paid  by  the  city 
board  of  education  and  she  is  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  board. 

Legislation  Considered 

In  many  States,  even  though  there  might 
be  the  desire  to  make  the  nursery  school  a  part 
of  the  permanent  program  this  is  impossible 
until  legislation  is  changed,  since  existing 
legislation  designating  the  age  at  which  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  admitted  to  schools  supported 
through  public  taxation  does  not  include  the 
younger  age  range.  In  Minnesota  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  last  legislature  which  would 
have  opened  the  way  to  permit  extending  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  downward  to  include 
children  as  young  as  2  and  3.  Other  States 
contemplate  a  similar  step.  In  still  others 
the  existing  legislation  has  been  examined  to 
discover  whether  or  not  it  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  allow  the  inclusion  of  younger  chil¬ 
dren  than  those  usually  served  by  the  school 
and  in  many  States  it  has  been  found  that  it 
can  be  so  interpreted. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  consider  the 
field  of  early  childhood  as  a  whole  rather  than 
thinking  in  terms  of  first  grade,  kindergarten, 
and  nursery  school.  To  this  end  Idaho  and 
California  have  each  formed  State-wide  com¬ 
mittees  to  study  existing  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  children  and  to  work  out 
plans  for  the  enrichment  of  the  offering  and 
for  its  extension  downward. 

In  no  other  place,  possibly,  is  the  emergency 
nursery  school  program  more  vitally  a  part  of 
the  permanent  program  than  in  a  number  of 
colleges,  universities,  and  training  institutions 
which  have  taken  advantage  of  the  emergency 
program  to  open  a  nursery  school  for  the  use 
of  their  students.  In  these  institutions 
emergency  nursery  schools  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  enrolling  children  from  low-income 
families  and  operating  with  the  staff  from 


relief  rolls  according  to  regulations  governing 
the  emergency  program,  as  do  all  others. 
These  nursery  schools  are  used  for  demon¬ 
stration  and  training  purposes  for  students 
in  elementary  education,  education  for  family 
life,  home  economics,  homemaking,  child 
psychology,  sociology,  etc.  At  first  these 
institutions  confined  most  of  their  efforts  to 
observation  and  participation,  but  as  the 
nursery  schools  became  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  an  increasing  amount  of  research  is 
being  done,  thus  even  more  firmly  tying  the 
nursery  schools  in  with  the  established  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  institution.  In  turn  these  insti¬ 
tutions  give  endless  help  in  training  the  nurs¬ 
ery  school  staff,  advising  on  procedures,  and 
assisting  in  supervision. 

Many  hope  to  maintain  the  nursery  school 
as  a  part  of  their  service  even  when  relief 
funds  are  no  longer  available.  For  example, 
the  State  Normal  School  in  Ellensburg,  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  emergency  nursery  school  as  part 
of  its  program  and  space  is  being  provided 
for  a  nursery  school  unit  in  the  new  demon¬ 
stration  school  building  now  under  way  there. 

Loco  I  Respon si bili  I  ies 

From  the  beginning,  while  salary  of  staff 
and  food  costs  were  provided  through  govern¬ 
mental  relief  funds,  local  communities  in 
which  nursery  schools  were  organized  have 
been  responsible  for  rent,  heat,  light,  medium 
for  cooking,  and  some  of  the  equipment.  As 
it  has  become  increasingly  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  limit  its  expenditures  to  labor 
costs,  local  communities  have  taken  an  in¬ 
creased  share  of  the  financial  responsibility. 
In  Connecticut  the  total  nonlabor  costs  are 
provided  locally.  In  other  States  a  per¬ 
centage  of  these  costs  is  provided  locally, 
looking  toward  the  time  when  the  full  non¬ 
labor  costs  will  be  so  provided.  This  is 
being  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
In  a  few  instances  some  interested  individual 


takes  the  major  responsibility,  but  this  is 
rare.  In  many  cases  local  professional  and  lay 
organizations,  service  clubs,  and  welfare 
groups  band  together  through  a  central 
advisory  committee  and  pool  their  contribu¬ 
tions.  In  some  cases  costs  are  being  included 
as  part  of  the  community  chest  program.  In 
Montana  the  State  welfare  organization 
gives  a  substantia]  amount  each  month  to 
supplement  local  contributions. 

Some  people  look  askance  at  this  provision 
of  nonlabor  costs  through  what  may  be  termed 
private  contribution.  They  maintain  that 
the  support  for  any  educational  venture  should 
come  from  public  funds  and  in  some  cases  the 
funds  are  therefore  provided  through  ap¬ 
propriations  by  the  town  council  or  whatever 
the  local  municipal  government  set-up  may  be. 
Others  believe  that  while  ultimately  one  would 
hope  to  see  nursery  schools  publicly  sup¬ 
ported  like  any  other  part  of  the  educational 
system,  yet  that  private  support  may  safely 
be  used  as  an  intermediate  step. 

School  Sponsorship 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  whatever  way  the 
support  is  given,  the  nursery  school  remains 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  public-school 
system  and  is  closely  related  to  it,  especially 
when  housed  in  the  same  building.  Super¬ 
visors  urge  teachers  to  participate  in  all  the 
public-school  activities,  to  take  their  part 
on  committees,  and  to  generally  identify 
themselves  with  the  activities  of  the  school. 
Many  superintendents  and  principals  in 
whose  buildings  the  schools  are  housed  tell 
of  ways  in  which  the  nursery  school  is  being 
identified  with  other  school  activities.  In 
one  place  girls  from  the  opportunity  room 
do  the  serving  of  the  nursery  school  noonday 
meal.  In  another  the  boys  in  the  upper 
grades  are  responsible  for  moving  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  nursery  school  in  and  out  of 
the  building  as  necessary.  In  another  the 
( Concluded  on  page  246) 
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Private  Airways  for 

J 

Public  Education 

EDUCATION  INHERITS  THE  ETHER 

by  J.  IT.  Studebaker ,  Commissioner  of  Education 


★  ★  ★  Have  you,  Mr.  Superintendent  or 
College  President,  ever  dreamed  of 
a  radio  station  entirely  at  your  own 
command?  A  private  wave  length, 
a  microphone  always  open,  education  in  its 
broadest  meaning,  by  radio,  for  and  with  your 
teachers,  your  students,  and  the  citizens  in 
your  community? 

Superintendents  of  schools  and  other  di¬ 
rectors  of  educational  institutions  may  now 
see  this  dream  become  reality.  This  outcome 
is  possible  because  of  the  recent  action  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in  set¬ 
ting  asid(W25  ultra-high  frequencies  for  the 
exclusive  use ,  of  nonprofit  broadcasting  by 
local  organized  educational  bodies,  to  transmit 
educational  and  entertainment  programs  both 
to  classrooms  and  to  the  general  public.  This 
action  is  in  line  with  a  policy  which  this  Office 
has  advocated  during  the  past  2  years.  The 
decision  may  well  mark  an  epoch  in  American 
education. 

New  Independence 

The  phrase  “private  airways”  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  has  given  up  any  of  its 
jurisdiction  over  radio  broadcasting.  The 
privacy  is  in  the  nature  of  the  new  allocations 
themselves.  An  educational  institution  using 
one  of  these  frequencies  will  have  some  ad¬ 
vantages  not  available  even  to  many  com¬ 
mercial  long  wave  stations:  No  possible  inter¬ 
ference  from  any  other  station;  freedom  from 
many  static  disturbances  to  which  long  wave 
is  subject;  entire  control  of  the  frequency  for 


as  many  hours  of  the  day  as  it  may  be  desired 
to  use  it. 

With  these  advantages  comes  new  inde¬ 
pendence.  No  longer  must  a  school  system 
broadcast  only  during  a  half  hour  placed  at  a 
time  of  the  day  inconvenient  to  listeners.  No 
longer  must  carefully  planned  productions  go 
on  the  air  without  proper  rehearsal  because 
no  studio  is  available  for  rehearsing.  No  long¬ 
er  must  many  crying  needs  for  educational 
radio  service  go  begging  because  of  lack  of 
facilities. 

Or  to  look  at  the  matter  constructively, 
your  school  system  or  institution  may  employ 
educational  radio  in  one  or  all  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  experiments  are  now  being 
carried  out  in  those  scattered  centers  which 
are  fortunate  in  having  exceptional  radio 
facilities  at  their  command.  What  you  have 
read  about  in  Detroit,  or  Rochester,  or  Cleve¬ 
land,  you  may  try  for  yourself.  The  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio 
State  University,  or  at  some  of  the  other 
great  laboratories,  you  may  apply  at  home. 
You  may  release  in  your  community  that  vast 
reservoir  of  energy  and  ability  present  in  every 
group  of  educational  workers,  and  set  these 
powers  at  work  for  the  exploration  of  education 
by  radio  to  fulfill  your  own  needs. 

What  Can  Be  Done 

An  educational  agency  with  an  ultra-high 
frequency  local  radio  station  at  its  command 
could,  for  instance: 

1.  Reach  all  teachers  and  classrooms  any 
day  instantly. 


2.  Project  the  message  of  the  eminent  visito 
through  his  own  voice  to  every  schoolroom  and 
to  the  community  no  matter  how  unexpected 
the  opportunity. 

3.  Take  to  every  teacher  in  his  classroom 
the  model  lessons  prepared  by  master  teachers. 

4.  Make  the  outstanding  production  of  any 
school  in  music  or  drama  the  common  property 
of  all  schools. 

5.  Eliminate  the  disadvantages  which  out¬ 
lying  schools  suffer  because  of  their  location  in 
contacts  with  the  central  office  and  other 
schools. 

6.  Act  instantly  in  countless  emergencies. 

7.  Cultivate  new  fields  in  educational  radio 
experimentation  under  local  initiative  and 
control. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  early  possibility 
that  school  administrators  will  be  able  to  take 
their  policies,  their  interpretations  of  what  is 
a  modern  curriculum,  and  the  teaching  of 
adults,  directly  into  the  homes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  These  steps,  it  is  true,  wait  upon  the 
adaptation  of  home  receiving  sets  to  ultra-high 
frequencies,  but  developments  in  commercial 
high  frequency  and  in  television  augur  that 
the  radio  industry  will  soon  market  suitable 
general  equipment.  This  equipment  will  make 
ultra-high  frequency  reception  as  common  as 
foreign  reception  is  now,  and  far  more  effec¬ 
tive. 

The  frequencies  assigned  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  are  in  the  41,000 
band.  Engineers  say  that  these  will  serve 
nearly  1,500  broadcasting  stations  in  the  48 
States.  Equipment  for  transmitting  pro¬ 
grams  and  receiving  them  is  on  the  market 
and  not  different  in  principle  from  that  used 
in  police  broadcasting.  The  total  capital 
cost  probably  need  not  be  more  than  the  out¬ 
lay  necessitated  for  taking  care  of  from  25  to 
75  new  pupils  or  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
extra  schoolroom  units,  calculating  these 
costs  on  national  averages.  Operating  costs 
are  far  from  excessive,  and  production  meth¬ 
ods  are  available  for  study  at  many  places. 


Bulletin  Being  Prepared 

The  Office  of  Education  is  preparing  a  bulle¬ 
tin  supplying  information  about  equipment, 
operation,  production,  and  the  costs  involved, 
and  outlining  the  steps  necessary  in  setting 
up  a  local  broadcasting  station  by  an  educa¬ 
tional  agency.  Requests  for  this  bulletin  will 
be  placed  on  file  and  honored  when  the  bulle¬ 
tin  is  completed. 

The  actual  granting  of  a  frequency,  of 
course,  including  approval  of  local  conditions 
under  which  the  applicant  would  operate,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Great  things  are  just  on  the  horizon.  The 
opportunity  to  use  these  channels  presents  a 
great  challenge  to  American  education,  but 
I  am  confident  that  educators  can  rise  to  the 
opportunity  of  employing  these  facilities, 
which  should  vitally  affect  the  scope  and 
progress  of  education  and  our  national  life. 
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Counterfeit  Degrees 

by  Walton  C.  John,  Senior  Specialist  in  Higher  Education 


if  if  if  THERE  is  seldom  anything  of 
genuine  value  created  by  man  that, 
sooner  or  later,  is  not  found  in 
counterfeit  form. 

The  writer’s  first  experience  with  counter¬ 
feit  degrees  took  place  about  1903  in  Mexico 
City,  Mexico.  He  was  in  the  study  of  Rev. 
Ellsworth  Lawson,  the  pastor  of  the  Union 
Church  of  the  American  Colony  in  that  city, 
and  was  congratulating  him  on  the  recent  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  first  novel.  With  a  smile,  Mr. 
Lawson  handed  over  a  letter  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  certain  alleged  university  located  in  a 
central  State  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  novel  was  of  such  significance  that  the 
university  felt  that  Mr.  Lawson  was  worthy7  of 
the  honorary7  degree  of  doctor  of  literature. 
The  letter  went  on  to  state,  however,  that 
because  of  the  cost  of  the  parchment,  trans¬ 
portation  charges,  and  in  view  of  other  con¬ 
siderations,  a  nominal  charge  of  $50  would  be 
made.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Lawson  was 
disgusted  and  disposed  of  the  letter  in  sum¬ 
mary  fashion. 

Over  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in  this 
Office,  there  have  come  to  our  attention  nearly 
50  institutions  of  questionable  character,  many7 
of  which  were  “diploma  mills’’  pure  and  simple, 
as  well  as  others  whose  courses  were  of 
relatively  little  educational  or  professional 
value.  And  although  many  of  these  alleged 
universities  have  gone  out  of  existence  for 
various  reasons,  new  institutions  appear  or  old 
ones  are  revived  under  a  new  disguise. 

The  great  expansion  that  has  taken  place  in 
adult  education  throughout  the  past  25  years, 
particularly  in  correspondence  instruction  as 
offered  by  nationally  known  and  respected 
institutions  including  resident  colleges  and 
universities,  has  created  a  new  and  wide  interest 
in  home  study,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  In  the  Orient,  principally  in  India 
and  China,  the  possession  of  a  degree  or 
degrees  has  had  for  centuries  a  high  value; 
thus  a  number  of  alleged  universities  offering 
counterfeit  degrees  have  found  fruitful  soil  in 
these  and  other  countries. 

Complaints  Received 

The  Office  receives  many  complaints  about 
the  value  of  the  degrees  of  these  alleged  uni¬ 
versities.  As  an  illustration  of  the  claims  of 
some  of  these  schools,  attention  is  called  to  an 
alleged  college  or  university  in  St.  Louis, 
which  makes  the  following  announcement  in 
its  prospectus: 

Our  correspondence  courses  not  only  show 
you  the  way  to  more  abundant  success,  greater 
happiness,  and  better  health.  It  does  not  end 
with  studying  the  lessons  and  placing  you  on 
the  path  to  success;  there  are  yet  more  ad¬ 
vantages. 


By  studying  and  passing  the  examinations 
you  are  given  a  diploma  and  a  degree  as: 
Business  psychologist,  practitioner  of  truth, 
doctor  of  psychology,  doctor  of  metaphysics, 
doctor  of  divinity. 

Can  you  think  of  a  more  inspiring,  beneficial 
opportunity  than  this? 

These  courses  can  be  completed  in  6  months 
or  1  year’s  time  depending  on  how  much  time 
per  week  you  can  devote  to  the  studies. 

The  price  of  these  courses  is  given  at  $50 
apiece.  By  taking  the  first  two  courses,  the 
student  may  substitute  for  the  two  corre¬ 
sponding  degrees  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
psychology. 

With  reference  to  the  course  on  meta¬ 
physical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  it  is 
stated:  “This  course  plus  the  other  courses 
confers  the  title  of  D.  D.,  or  doctor  of  divinity, 
or  D.  M.,  doctor  of  metaphysics.  Students 
not  already  ordained  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  may,  by  coming  where  he  or  she  can 
meet  the  president  of  the  college,  receive 
ordination  without  extra  charge.  Title  may 
be  used  before  ordination,  but  marriages 
should  not  be  performed  until  ordination  is 
received.”  The  price  of  this  course  is  $100. 

Another  type  of  institution  was  located  in 
South  Dakota  and  incorporated  in  1923.  Its 
catalogue  stated  that  it  was  established  by 
the  authority  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
and  the  United  States  of  America  (under 
perpetual  charter).  When  this  institution 
began  to  confer  degrees  in  law  and  medicine 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  issued  an  order  resulting  in  the  can¬ 
celing  of  its  “perpetual  charter.” 

Attention  may  also  be  called  to  another 
institution  incorporated  in  South  Dakota. 
According  to  its  Bulletin  of  1935  it  is  “an 
internationalistic  independent  organization, 
incorporated  and  chartered  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
colleges  in  India,  embracing  science,  art, 
technics,  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  philology, 
agriculture,  and  such  other  and  further  courses 
of  study  as  might  properly  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  educational  institution  as 
can  successfully  be  taught  by  residence,  or, 
if  an  occasion  demands,  by  correspondence, 
all  of  which,  as,  and  when,  the  board  of 
directors  may  determine.”  The  circular  also 
states  that  “The  chartered  university  has  its 
principal  site  at  Huron,  the  most  gorgeous 
place  in  South  Dakota,  America.”  It  also 
indicates  the  degrees  granted  by  examination 
in  India  and  by  correspondence  and  examina¬ 
tion.  The  fee  for  the  full  course  leading  to 
the  bachelor’s  degree  is  given  as  $45,  for  the 
master’s  degree  $55,  and  for  the  doctorate,  $80. 

Another  institution  incorporated  in  an 
Eastern  State  covers  an  almost  universal 
field  of  study  but  operates  primarily  in  India. 


A  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  alleged 
universities  is  the  great  extent  of  their  offer¬ 
ings,  the  number  and  types  of  degrees  con¬ 
ferred,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  president 
and  other  officials  appear  to  be  afflicted  with 
“degree-itis.”  The  writer  found,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  instance  where  two  presidents  of 
neighboring  institutions  of  this  type  had  con¬ 
ferred  nearly  every  doctorate  known  to  man¬ 
kind  on  each  other.  Although  academic 
courtesies  are  extended  among  recognized  in¬ 
stitutions,  most  of  these  will  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  compete  with  those  mentioned. 

Integrity  Endangered 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  more  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  character  of  these  schools,  which 
are  not  only  responsible  for  duping  a  great 
many  innocent  people  but  are  also,  under  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws  of  many  of  our  States, 
breaking  down  respect  for  genuine  degrees  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 
Complaints  from  many  foreign  countries 
through  their  legations  and  embassies  are 
coming  in  increasing  numbers  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  criticized  for  permitting  such 
nefarious  practices.  Few  people  understand, 
even  in  this  country,  the  lack  of  Federal  au¬ 
thority  in  these  matters,  because  in  most 
foreign  countries  the  regulation  of  degree¬ 
granting  institutions  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Ministry  of  Education  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent. 

There  are  also  people  who  seem  willing  to 
be  duped  in  order  to  pose  as  cultured  indi¬ 
viduals.  A  number  of  letters  come  to  this 
Office  showing  that  their  authors  have  no 
scruples  in  buying  a  Ph.D.  or  an  LL.D.  or 
even  a  D.D.  over  any  convenient  degree 
bargain  counter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  such  cases 
came  to  light  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  writer 
had  been  invited  as  a  guest  examiner  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  was  up  for  his  final 
oral  examination  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  a 
well-known  university.  The  examining  board 
was  of  very  high  character  and  after  a  careful 
and  sympathetic  examination  of  the  candi¬ 
date  declined  to  recommend  him  for  the  de¬ 
gree.  About  6  months  later  the  candidate 
called  at  this  Office  and  informed  the  writer 
that  he  had  just  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  an 
unaccredited  college  in  a  certain  State  which 
was  conferring  doctorates  in  collusion  with  a 
correspondence  school  which  could  not,  under 
State  law,  confer  any  degree.  He  stated  that 
this  college  had  accepted  his  thesis  and  the 
fee  was  $50.  It  became  evident  in  the  con¬ 
versation  that  the  individual  had  no  sense  of 
intellectual  honesty  and  that  he  felt  that  he 
had  done  a  smart  thing. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  young  man  in  Philadelphia  who  had 
spent  all  the  hard-earned  savings  of  his  par¬ 
ents  as  well  as  his  own  earnings  in  obtaining 
a  medical  degree  of  some  sort.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  he  awoke  to  the  fact  he  was  not  eligible 
to  take  the  examinations  for  license  to  prac- 
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tice  medicine.  All  his  efforts  and  3’ears  of 
work  had  been  wasted  because  he  had  been 
deceived  by  an  institution  which  had  pocketed 
his  money  and  left  him  without  any  means  of 
making  an  adjustment  in  relation  to  his  life’s 
purpose.  Stories  of  such  tragedies  could  be 
multiplied. 

Obligation  of  the  States 

In  the  light  of  such  experiences,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  a  number  of  States  to  pass  adequate 
legislation  that  will  protect  higher  educational 
degrees.  There  are  at  the  present  time  17 
States  that  do  not  have  effective  laws  on  this 
subject. 

A  few  examples  of  legislative  action  in  cer¬ 
tain  States  may  be  of  interest.1  Arkansas 
“expressly  forbids  universities  and  colleges 
from  granting  degrees  for  correspondence 
courses  or  upon  students  who  have  not  studied 
in  residence  for  one  scholastic  year.”  A  fine 
of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $1,000  may 
be  imposed  for  violation  of  this  and  other 
related  provisions. 

Oklahoma’s  laws  “provide  that  any  person 
g ra n t i n g,  offe r i 1 1 g  to  grant,  or  collecting  fees 
on  the  promise  to  grant  academic  or  profes¬ 
sional  degrees  without  the  approval  of  the 
board  (State  board  of  education)  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  from 
$100  to  $500  and  imprisonment  from  30  to  60 
days.  A  similar  penalty  is  prescribed  for  any 
person  advertising  the  granting  of  degrees 
without  authority.” 

Pennsylvania  has  stringent  laws  relating  to 
the  incorporation  and  supervision  of  higher 
educational  institutions.  These  institutions 
are  subject  to  inspection  by  representatives 
of  the  State  department  of  education.  Failure 
to  maintain  standards  may  lead  to  revocation 
of  the  right  to  grant  degrees.  It  is  also  inter¬ 
esting  to  find  that  there  is  a  law  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  of  an  academic  degree  or  di¬ 
ploma.  “Any  person  knowingly  signing  a 
diploma  or  degree  for  which  payment  or 
promise  of  payment  has  been  made  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  The  penalty  is  either  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $100  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  6  months  or  both.” 

However,  as  long  as  one  State  permits 
counterfeit  degrees  to  be  granted  so  long  will 
it  be  possible  for  this  deception  to  continue, 
although  the  United  States  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  has  been  quite  successful  from  time 
to  time  in  closing  spurious  institutions  by 
proving  that  they  have  made  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails.  This  action,  however,  does  not 
attack  the  disease  at  its  roots — lax  incorpora¬ 
tion  laws.  And  until  complete  legal  control 
and  supervision  of  degree-granting  institutions 
are  obtained  in  every  State  in  this  country  the 
reputation  of  higher  education  will  continue 
to  be  injured,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
those  lands  where  higher  education  and  higher 
educational  degrees  have  great  significance. 

!  McNeely,  John  H.  Supervision  Exercised  by  States  over 
Privately  Controlled  Institutions  of  Higher  Education. 
Washington,  TJ.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Office  of 
Education.  Bulletin  1934.  No.  8. 


Developments  in  Field  of 

Emergency  Nursery  Schools 

(■ Concluded,  from  page  2^3) 

upper  grade  boys  are  responsible  for  getting 
the  nursery  school  children  out  in  case  of  fire 
drills.  In  some  places  upper  grade  girls  or 
high-school  girls  in  home  economics  classes 
assist  with  the  cooking  and  serving,  and  in 
some  cases  are  assigned  for  certain  hours  of 
the  day  to  observation  in  the  nursery  school 
together  with  some  participation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  ready  for  such  responsibility. 
Whatever  the  future  of  the  nursery  school 
may  be,  in  all  of  these  and  many  other  ways 
it  is  at  the  moment  functionally  a  part  of  the 
regular  program  in  many  places. 

This  is  likewise  true  of  the  parent  educa¬ 
tion  program.  Long  before  the  opening  of 
the  emergency  education  program,  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women,  State  extension 
services,  vocational  home  economics  depart¬ 
ments  and  others  had  established  service 
programs  designed  to  help  parents  in  the 
various  aspects  of  family  life.  Obviously  it 
would  have  been  most  unwise  in  an  emergency 
setup  to  attempt  any  program  except  one 
supplementing  what  was  already  being  done. 
Accordingly,  wherever  persons  on  the  emer¬ 
gency  program  were  found  who  could  take 
leadership  in  any  phase  of  family  life  educa¬ 
tion,  the  first  step  was  to  make  contacts  with 
whatever  agency  or  agencies  already  had  any 
sort  of  active  program  in  the  given  community. 
They  were  asked  to  suggest  areas  in  which 
work  was  needed,  type  of  work  to  be  carried 
on,  etc.  Often  a  parent-teacher  organization 
was  glad  to  use  the  emergency  leader  or 
leaders  for  classes  for  which  they  had  recog¬ 
nized  a  need  but  which  they  had  been  unable 
to  undertake.  These  classes  were  then  carried 
on  under  P.  T.  A.  direction  and  advice  thus 
being  kept  closely  related  to  the  going  program. 

In  many  places  State  extension  service  has 
used  leaders  from  the  emergency  program  to 
supplement  their  work  in  rural  areas.  Some¬ 
times  these  workers  have  followed  out  the 
line  of  activity  suggested  by  the  extension 
worker  but  have  done  so  more  or  less  inde¬ 
pendently.  In  other  cases  they  have  worked 
under  the  close  and  active  direction  of  the 
extension  worker.  Obviously  it  is  the  latter 
relationship  which  makes  for  the  close  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  emergency  work  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  program. 

Similarly  in  the  field  of  vocational  home 
economics  the  emergency  leaders  have  in 
many  places  worked  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  supervisor  and  local  leaders  in  this  field. 

In  the  beginning  many  leaders  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  program  knew  little  about  the  programs 
of  the  established  agencies.  As  time  has  gone 
on  they  have  learned  more  about  their  activi¬ 
ties  and  in  turn  in  many  places  the  workers 
in  the  established  agencies  have  come  into 
closer  contact  with  the  emergency  program. 


Materials  developed  by  established  agencies 
for  family  life  education  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  workers  in  the  emergency  program 
and  help  has  been  given  untiringly  in  the 
adaptation  of  these  to  the  needs  of  the  parents 
in  the  emergency  classes.  It  has  taken  the 
combined  thought  of  everyone — workers  in 
established  agencies  and  emergency  program 
alike — to  think  out  how  to  meet  the  need. 
Such  working  together  inevitably  brings  closer 
together  the  programs  with  a  common  problem. 
So  intangible  are  some  of  these  mergings  that 
it  is  hard  to  define  them.  They  take  place 
first  in  the  thinking  of  the  people  working  in 
the  different  programs.  One  outward  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  thinking  is  the  formation  of 
coordinating  committees  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  different  agencies  to 
consult  together.  Such  committees  have  been 
formed  in  any  number  of  local  communities 
and  there  is  a  National  committee  organized 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  and  one  or  two 
other  States  have  formed  State  councils  for 
family  life  education  as  the  means  of  coordi¬ 
nating  all  of  the  efforts  of  all  the  groups  con¬ 
cerned.  Another  evidence  of  that  thinking 
is  the  combining  of  efforts  for  State-wide  or 
county-wide  conferences  on  family  life  educa¬ 
tion.  Vermont  this  year  held  its  second  such 
State-wide  conference  and  plans  are  already 
under  way  for  another  in  the  summer  of  1938. 
It  is  further  evidenced  by  combined  efforts  for 
the  training  of  workers  in  the  emergency 
program  and  such  training  is  carried  on  in 
State  after  State,  both  in  summer  institutes 
and  in  short-time  conferences  during  the  year. 
It  is  still  further  evidenced  by  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  supervision  which  established  agencies 
so  generously  give.  Extension  workers  here 
and  State  supervisors  of  home  economics 
there  have  told  of  dropping  in  to  this  class  or 
that  on  their  regular  rounds,  giving  help  and 
advice  to  the  worker  and  talking  it  all  over 
with  the  supervisor  in  charge  of  the  emergency 
program  on  the  return  to  the  office.  North 
Carolina  has  already  made  provision  for  a 
State-wide  program  of  adult  education  of 
which  education  for  family  life  is  one  phase — 
and  other  States  are  taking  steps  in  the  same 
direction. 

Anything  which  tends  to  make  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  so-called  emergency 
program  and  the  more  firmly  established  pro¬ 
grams  of  various  agencies  for  education  is  one 
step  toward  the  merging  of  the  two.  It  is  a 
gradual  continuing  process.  In  some  places 
parts  of  the  program  will  doubtless  eventually 
be  incorporated  into  the  permanent  program 
intact — in  other  places  various  ideas  whose 
value  has  been  demonstrated,  will  be  used  to 
modify  present  programs.  As  we  look  back 
after  a  few  years  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  that  we  have  been  moving  on  together 
toward  a  new  common  purpose  in  which  many 
or  all  of  the  values  we  now  see  only  vaguely 
will  be  merged  in  a  broader  concept  of  what 
education  can  be  as  it  really  serves  the  needs 
of  people  whether  they  be  2  years  old  or  60. 
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FREE  PI  BLICATIONS:  Order  free  publications  and  other  free  aids  listed  from  agencies  issuing  them 
COS  1  PI  BLICATIONS:  Request  oidy  cost  publications  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  1).  C., 

enclosing  remittance  (check  or  money  order)  at  time  of  ordering 


•  A  new  28-page  illustrated  Motorists’  Guide 
to  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Virginia,  has 
been  prepared  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
describing  the  geology,  the  flora  and  fauna, 
trail  trips,  the  skyline  drive,  the  roads  and 
trails  within  the  park,  and  accommodations 
for  park  visitors.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
folder  is  a  map  27  by  17  inches  showing  the 
park  boundaries,  ranger  stations,  fire  outlooks, 
shelter  cabins,  parking  overlooks,  camp¬ 
grounds,  improved  and  unimproved  roads,  and 
trails.  Write  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
folder. 

•  Explaining  the  purposes  of  the  law  which 
directly  affects  almost  every  individual  living 
in  the  United  States  through  its  benefit  or 
taxing  provisions,  Social  Security  in  America, 
the  592-page  Social  Security  Board  publica¬ 
tion  selling  for  75  cents,  gives  the  factual 
background  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
summarized  from  staff  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Security. 

•  The  importance  and  public  control  of  shade 
trees,  planning  and  choice  of  trees  for  city 
streets,  spacing  trees,  conditions  for  tree 
growth,  culture  of  street  trees,  and  care  of 
mature  trees  are  discussed  in  Farmers  Bulletin 
No.  1209,  Planning  and  Care  of  Street  Trees. 
Price,  5  cents. 

•  America  Spreads  Her  Wings  tells  of  the 
work  in  building,  improving,  and  safeguarding 
America’s  airports  and  airways  which  began 
under  F.  E.  R.  A.  and  C.  W.  A.  auspices  and 
is  being  completed  with  W.  P.  A.  funds.  With 
the  aid  of  the  unemployed  the  airport  system 
was  extended  to  parks,  resorts,  and  mountains. 
Hangers  and  terminal  buildings  were  con¬ 
structed,  lighting  beacons  and  communica¬ 
tions  set  up,  and  ground  school  classes  in 
practical  aeronautics  were  conducted.  Nu¬ 
merous  pictographs  reveal  the  rapid  growth 
of  every  phase  of  aviation.  Copies  of  this 
publication  are  available  at  W.  P.  A.  head¬ 
quarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  re¬ 
vised  the  following  price  lists:  No.  19.  Army 
and  Militia — Aviation  and  Pensions;  No.  28. 
Finance — Banking,  Budget,  Accounting, 
Loans;  No.  38.  Animal  Industry — Farm  Ani¬ 
mals,  Poultry,  and  Dairying;  No.  44. 
Plants — Cultivation  of  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Grain,  Grass,  and  Cereals;  No.  60.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii;  No.  67.  Immigration — Naturaliza- 
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iton,  Citizenship,  Aliens,  and  Races;  No.  68. 
Farm  Management — Farm  Accounts,  Farm 
Relief,  Marketing,  Farm  Homes,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Statistics;  No.  69.  Pacific  States — 
California,  Oregon,  Washington;  No.  72. 
Publications  of  Interest  to  Suburbanites  and 
Home  Builders.  Free. 

•  The  Port  of  Boston,  Mass.  (Port  Series  No. 
2).  Prepared  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  War  Department,  and 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  contains  informa¬ 
tion  showing  the  movement  of  commerce 
through  the  port,  the  facilities  available  for 
handling  traffic  and  the  rates  and  charges 
applying  against  it,  port  administration,  pro¬ 
cedure  employed  in  handling  cargo,  port  labor, 
steamship  services,  steamship  rates,  and  rate 
conferences.  Aerial  views  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  water  front,  including  East  Boston, 
Commonwealth  Pier,  the  Army  Supply  Base, 
coal  piers,  and  lumber  wharfs  are  shown.  A 
map  of  the  world  showing  the  origin  of  imports 
and  destination  of  exports  is  also  included. 
Send  30  cents  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  your  copy  of 
this  bulletin. 

•  Archaeological  Excavations  at  Kukulik — St. 
Lawrence  Island,  Alaska,  presents  data  on: 
(1)  The  position,  physical  appearance,  climate, 
animal  and  plant  life,  geology  and  mineralogy, 


native  population,  and  previous  ethnological 
and  archaeological  research  on  St.  Lawrence 
Island;  (2)  Ethnological  and  archaeological 
research  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Alaska,  1926-35 — various  expeditions;  and  (3) 
the  Kukulik  mound  collections.  The  St. 
Lawrence  Island  lies  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  is 
about  100  miles  in  length  and  averages  about 
20  miles  in  width.  The  distance  from  the 
island  to  the  nearest  point  in  Siberia  is  about 
40  miles,  while  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Alaskan  mainland  is  118  miles. 
Ask  for  volume  II  of  the  Miscellaneous  Publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Lhiiversity  of  Alaska,  Public 
Works  Administration  Project  No.  417.  Cost, 
60  cents;  bound  in  buckram. 

•  Laws  relating  to  hours,  home  work,  pro¬ 
hibited  or  regulated  occupations,  seats,  and 
minimum  wages  are  included  in  Slate  Labor 
Laws  for  Women,  Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin 
No.  144.  Price,  15  cents. 

•  Official  estimates  of  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  income  produced,  income  paid  out, 
types  of  income  payments,  and  per  capita 
income  for  each  of  the  12  major  industries 
into  which  the  economic  activities  of  the 
Nation  have  been  classified  are  given  in 
National  Income,  1929-36,  a  publication  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Price,  10  cents. 

•  In  current  issues  of  Public  Health  Reports 
may  be  found  the  following  articles:  State  and 
Insular  Health  Authorities,  1937 — Directory 
with  data  as  to  appropriations  and  publica¬ 
tions,  pp.  1609-28,  No.  46;  A  Note  Regarding 
Approach  to  a  Rural  Mental  Health  Problem, 
pp.  1777-83,  No.  49;  Health  Supervision  by 
Nurses  in  a  Bicounty  Health  Department, 
pp.  1783  -93,  No.  49;  Health  Officers  in  Cities 
of  10,000  or  More  Population,  1937,  pp.  1822- 
39,  No.  50;  Report  on  the  Medical  Activities 
at  the  Boy  Scout  Jamboree,  pp.  1854-65, 
No.  51.  Each  number,  5  cents. 

•  In  The  Farmer  Looks  Ahead,  Farmers 
Bulletin  No.  1774,  the  following  four  yard¬ 
sticks  are  used  for  measuring  future  farm  pro¬ 
duction:  Domestic  consumption,  foreign  de¬ 
mand,  soil  conservation,  and  farm  income. 
5  cents. 

•  Thumbnail  sketches  of  the  duties  of  each 
of  the  bureaus  and  agencies  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  and  a  list 
of  the  principal  officers  are  presented  in 
General  Information  Regarding  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Free  copies  are  available. 
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Essence  of  Americanism 


HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK  once  said:  "Democracy  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  there  are  extraordinary  possibilities  in  ordinary  people." 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  of  realizing  these  extraordinary  possibilities  is  by 
the  extension  of  adult  civic  education  through  every  constructive  means  within 
our  power.  Let  us  have  a  revival  of  the  practices  of  the  founding  fathers.  Let  us 
treat  the  problems  of  our  day  in  the  glorious  tradition  which  they  established— the 
lively,  unrelenting  inquisition  of  ordinary  citizens,  intent  upon  the  progressive 
development  of  an  extraordinary  Nation.  That,  I  submit,  is  adult  civic  education. 
1 1  will  safeguard  an  enduring  American  democracy  because  it  is  the  essence  of  Ameri¬ 
canism  in  its  most  exalted  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  76  million  adults  in  this  country  are 
arranged  in  average  groups  of  76  persons.  How  well  schooled  would  such  a  group  be? 
Using  round  numbers,  2  of  them  would  have  been  graduated  from  college,  10  from 
high  school,  32  from  elementary  school,  and  the  other  32  would  not  have  finished  the 
eighth  grade. 

That  may  seem  discouraging,  but  when  we  talk  about  civic  education,  we  are 
still  worse  off,  because  several  of  the  12  who  passed  through  high  school  or  college 
a  number  of  years  ago  might  have  attended  institutions  which  did  not  require  that 
the  high-school  or  college  course  should  contain  a  single  line  of  American  history  or 
the  discussion  in  class  of  a  single  current  problem  of  government. 

Such  is  the  astonishing  picture  of  education  of  adults  in  the  United  States,  as 
revealed  by  statistics  of  1934,  the  latest  available  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Its 
significance  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  education  any  of  us  obtained  10  or 
20  years  ago  tends  now  to  become  out  of  date,  and  for  two  reasons:  The  first,  that 
nearly  all  of  the  great  modern  challenges  to  democratic  government  have  arisen 
lately;  the  second,  that  nearly  all  of  the  present  critical  problems  involved  in  politics, 
legislation,  making  a  living,  and  in  the  general  unrest,  are  new  within  our  own  country. 
The  forces  which  brought  them  about  are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  adults  today  are  challenged  from  all  sides  by  conditions  for  which  there  is  little 
precedent  in  America. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  decades  you  and  I  are  to  be  faced  daily  with  grave 
responsibilities  and  the  necessity  for  practical  action.  For  a  long  time  those  of  us 
who  are  now  adults  will  largely  control  the  destinies  of  our  Nation.  We  never  needed 
more  help  from  education  than  we  do  at  this  moment. 


Q-V. 

f  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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On  the  Cover 

Perhaps  the  lad’s  silhouette  on  this  month’s 
cover  will  bring  to  mind  the  following  lines 
from  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow: 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 
Across  the  school-boy’s  brain; 

The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart, 

That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
-e  longings  wild  and  vain. 

And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still: 

A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts. 

School  Life’s  appreciation  for  the  fine 
cover  picture  goes  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

Among  the  Authors 

Lawrence  Iv.  Frank,  of  New  York  City, 
is  the  author  of  an  article  in  this  issue  en¬ 
titled,  Changes  in  Home  and  Family  Life  and 
Their  Relation  to  Education.  Mr.  Frank  has 
for  many  years  been  interested  in  child  devel¬ 
opment  and  parent  education.  He  contrib¬ 
uted  the  chapter  on  Mental  Security  to  the 
recent  book  published  by  the  National 
Education  Association  on  “Implications  of 
Social  Economic  Goals.” 

“Today  with  all  the  agencies  for  human 
welfare  we  find  that  adult  men  and  women 
feel  more  isolated  and  insecure  than  ever 
before  and  are  less  able  to  work  out  a  design 


for  living  because  they  can  no  longer  see  their 
life  in  a  setting  of  ideas,  beliefs,  and  aspirations 
through  which  their  living  becomes  significant,” 
says  Mr.  Frank,  in  his  article  in  this  issue. 

Commissioner  J.  W.  Studebaker,  in  an 
article  entitled  Private  Airways  for  Public 
Education,  emphasizes  the  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance  to  education  of  the  recent  action  of 


the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
setting  aside  25  ultra-high  frequencies  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  nonprofit  broadcasting  by 
local  organized  educational  bodies,  to  trans¬ 
mit  educational  and  entertainment  programs 
both  to  classrooms  and  to  the  general  public. 
Dr.  Studebaker  states  that  this  recent  de¬ 
cision  may  well  make  an  epoch  in  American 
education. 
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“To  what  extent  is  the  emergency  educa¬ 
tion  program  becoming  a  part  of  the  permanent 
program?” 

Insofar  as  this  question  relates  to  nursery 
schools  and  to  parent  education,  Grace 
Langdon,  specialist  in  parent  education,  home¬ 
making,  and  nursery  schools,  Works  Progress 
Administration,  discusses  the  answer  in  this 
issue  of  School  Life. 

Walter  H.  Gaumnitz,  specialist  in  rural 
education  problems,  presents  an  article  this 
month  dealing  with  20  years  of  history  on  the 
Elimination  of  One-Teacher  Schools.  Dr. 
Gaumnitz  points  out  that  “the  importance  of 
the  one-teacher  school  in  the  total  picture  may 
be  on  the  wane  but  it  still  forms  a  significant 
part  of  our  school  system  and  it  promises  to 
continue  to  do  so  for  generations  to  come.” 

Counterfeit  degrees  are  discussed  by  Walton 
C.  John,  specialist  in  higher  education. 
Dr.  John  emphasizes  that  “as  long  as  one 
State  permits  counterfeit  degrees  to  be 
granted  so  long  will  it  be  possible  for  this  de¬ 
ception  to  continue.”  He  cites  “lax  incor¬ 
poration  laws”  as  a  fundamental  reason  for  the 
problem. 

Benjamin  W.  Frazier,  specialist  in  teacher 
training,  in  his  article  entitled  Comparing 
Typical  Teachers,  gives  an  account  of  some  of 
the  changes  in  the  professional  status  of  teach¬ 
ers  between  1910  and  1936.  Mr.  Frazier 
asserts  that  “the  most  important  differences 
between  the  typical  teacher  of  1910  and  of 
1936  are  those  showing  trends  toward  the 
increased  professionalization  of  teaching.” 

★  ★  ★ 

American 
Education  Week 

The  program  for  American  Education  Week 
1938  has  been  adopted  again  by  the  three 
national  agencies  which  annually  sponsor  the 
celebration:  The  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  American  Legion,  and  the  Office 
of  Education. 

General  theme:  Education  for  Tomorrow' s 
America. 

Sunday,  November  6 

Achieving  the  Golden  Rule 
Monday,  November  7 

Developing  Strong  Bodies  and  Able 
Minds 

Tuesday,  November  8 

Mastering  Skills  and  Knowledge 
Wednesday,  November  9 

Attaining  Values  and  Standards 
Thursday,  November  10 

Accepting  New  Civic  Responsibilities 
Friday,  November  11 

Holding  Fast  to  Our  Ideals  of  Freedom 
Saturday,  November  12 

Gaining  Security  for  All 


Convention  Bulletin  Board 


★  ★  ★  On  the  educator’s  calendar,  April 
is  usually  marked  in  red  letters 
for  Easter  holidays  and  spring  con¬ 
ventions.  April  1938  seems  to 
have  its  full  share  of  most  interesting  meet¬ 
ings. 

Conference -Festival 

This  year  completes  the  first  century  of  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  the  centennial  of 
public  education  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
So  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  National  Conference,  to  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  March  27- April  1,  will  observe  both 
anniversaries.  On  the  evening  of  March  28, 
the  music  department  of  the  St.  Louis  schools, 
in  cooperation  with  every  department  of  the 
system  and  with  many  educational,  musical 
and  civic  organizations  of  the  city,  will 
present  the  centennial  pageant  of  public 
education  in  St.  Louis.  Throughout  the 
following  sessions  of  the  conference,  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  public-school  music  will  be  celebrated. 

Other  events  which  will  bring  to  the  con¬ 
ference  the  air  of  a  festival  will  be  the  con¬ 
certs  of  the  National  High  School  Orchestra, 
the  National  High  School  Band,  and  the 
National  High  School  Festival  Chorus  of 
about  2,000  singers.  These  groups  will  be 
chosen  from  competing  musicians  represent¬ 
ing  high  schools  in  every  State. 

In  the  programs  and  round  tables  of  the 
conference,  special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon 
three  major  objectives  in  its  educational 
program:  Music  in  rural  schools,  music  in 
elementary  schools,  and  music  in  social  life. 
Music  outside  the  educational  field  will  be 
discussed  by  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  director  of 
the  Federal  Music  project;  John  G.  Paine, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors,  and  Publishers;  and  Joseph 
N.  Weber,  president  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Musicians. 

Childhood  Education 

“Current  Opportunities  and  Difficulties  in 
Childhood  Education”  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
convention  programs  of  the  Association  for 
Childhood  Education  at  its  convention  in 
Cincinnati,  April  19-23.  The  5  days  will  be 
essentially  a  study  conference.  Studio  groups 
for  teachers  and  students  are  being  planned 
to  provide  practical  experience  in  finding  new 
opportunities  and  solving  problems  in  such 
fields  as  handcrafts,  painting,  dancing,  nature 
study,  story-telling,  and  music.  Study  classes 
will  discuss  administration,  evaluation,  home- 
school-neighborhood  relationships,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  grouping,  and  social  studies. 

William  H.  Kilpatrick,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  will  address  the  first 
general  session  on  Difficulties  that  Beset  Us. 


Ruth  Streitz,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
will  direct  the  study  classes  and  conduct  the 
final  symposium  on  The  Next  Step  in  Child¬ 
hood  Education. 

Art  Association  Meets 

The  Eastern  Arts  Association,  meeting  in 
Boston  April  6-9,  will  discuss  the  importance 
of  art  education  in  the  general  curriculum, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  creative  aspects 
of  art  instruction  in  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools.  A  series  of  demonstration  les¬ 
sons  is  planned  to  dramatize  art  education. 
Another  will  deal  with  the  integration  of  art 
education  and  the  general  program. 

A  number  of  distinguished  artists  and  edu¬ 
cators  will  speak.  Walter  Gropius,  formerly 
of  the  Bauhaus  in  Germany  and  now  professor 
of  architecture  at  Harvard  University,  will 
discuss  “Education  Towards  Creative  Design.” 
Charles  J.  Connick,  an  outstanding  American 
designer,  will  speak  on  “Adventures  in  Light 
and  Color.”  Among  the  other  speakers  will 
be  George  H.  Edgell,  director  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  Richard  C.  Mor¬ 
rison,  director  of  the  Federal  art  project  for  the 
New  England  States. 

International  Problems 

When  it  convenes  in  Philadelphia  April  1 
and  2,  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  will  survey  the  world  scene  in  a 
program  devoted  to  factors  behind  present 
international  tensions.  The  first  day’s  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  discussions  of  the  doctrine  of  self 
sufficiency,  trade  barriers  and  their  conse¬ 
quences,  and  the  “haves”  and  the  “have-nots,” 
according  to  the  preliminary  plans.  Sessions 
of  the  second  day  include  symposia  on  popula¬ 
tion  pressure,  propaganda,  and  the  present 
position  of  the  United  States. 

Deans  and  Advisers 

The  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Ad¬ 
visers  of  Men  will  hold  its  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  April  27-30  in  Madison,  Wis. 
At  the  association’s  first  meeting,  also  held  in 
Madison,  five  deans  were  present.  This  year 
about  150  members  are  expected  to  attend, 
according  to  Dean  Fred  H.  Turner,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
organization.  One  of  the  important  subjects 
of  discussion  will  be  fraternity  management, 
and  national  secretaries  of  all  fraternities  have 
been  invited  to  participate.  Other  meetings 
will  be  addressed  by  deans  and  educational  ad¬ 
ministrators  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  by  men  in  other  fields  including  Gov. 
Phillip  LaFollette,  of  Wisconsin,  and  IF  R. 
Brown,  of  the  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion. 
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College  and  Secondary  School 

The  interrelation  between  high  school  and 
college  will  be  the  theme  of  the  opening  session 
of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Registrars  in  New  Orleans,  April  19.  Reports 
on  recent  studies  of  college  entrance  and  the 
cooperative  study  of  secondary  school  stand¬ 
ards  will  be  made.  Legal  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  registrar,  administration  of  academic 
discipline,  the  new  demands  on  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  a  self-study  project  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  will  occupy  the  sessions  of  the 
conference  through  April  21. 

Other  Meetings 

Other  meetings  to  discuss  the  college  and 
secondary  school  will  be  those  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  and  its  Commission  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  both  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  April  6-9,  and 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  March 
31-Am'il  1. 


Nursing  Education 

The  National  League  of  Nursing  Education 
joins  with  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing  and  the  American  Nurses’ 
Association  in  convention  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
the  week  of  April  25.  The  central  theme  of 
the  meeting  will  be  the  individual  nurse’s 
responsibility  for  professional  progress,  with 
special  consideration  of  the  preparation  needed 
by  nurses  in  order  to  render  effective  service  to 
individuals  and  communities. 

A  concise  schedule  of  these  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  meetings  of  national  importance  is  given 
below: 


On  Your  Calendar 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  Philadelphia.  April  1  and  2. 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Reg¬ 
istrars.  New  Orleans.  April  19-21. 

American  Association  on  Mental  Defi¬ 
ciency.  Richmond,  Va.  April  20-23. 

American  Nerses’  Association.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  April  25-29. 

American  Physical  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  Atlanta.  April  19-21. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education. 
Cincinnati.  April  19-23. 

Eastern  Arts  Association.  Boston.  April 
6-9. 

Mediaeval  Academy  of  America.  Chicago. 
April  SO. 

Music  Educators  National  Conference. 
St.  Louis.  March  27- April  1. 

National  Association  of  Collegiate  Deans 
and  Registrars  in  Negro  Schools.  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  March  30— April  1. 


National  Association  of  Deans  and  Ad¬ 
visers  of  Men.  Madison,  Wis.  April  27- 
30. 

National  League  of  Nursing  Education. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  April  25-29. 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  April  25-29. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Chicago.  April 
6-9. 


North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  Commission  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education.  Chi¬ 
cago.  April  6-9. 

Society  of  State  Directors  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education.  Atlanta.  April 
19-21. 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  Dallas,  Tex.  March 
31- April  1. 

Roma  K.  Kauffman 


Some  Questions  for 
Home  Economists 


by  Beulah  /.  Coon,  Agent,  Home  Economics  Education 


★  ★  ★  Home  economics  was  originally  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  school  system  to 
help  students  meet  more  effectively 
some  of  the  practical  problems  of 
the  home.  Many  influences  have  tended  to 
draw  attention  away  from  this  original  goal. 
Subject  matter  has  been  accumulating  and 
from  the  amount  available  there  needs  to  be 
selected  that  which  is  most  pertinent  in 
modern  living. 

New  social,  economic,  and  psychological 
problems  are  being  met.  Changes  are  needed 
in  emphasis  and  in  organization  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  order  to  give  full  consideration  to 
these  problems.  Many  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  arisen  which  demand  home 
economics  background.  The  needs  of  the 
family  may  be  forgotten  in  giving  prepara¬ 
tion  for  these  vocations.  Not  only  does  sub¬ 
ject  matter  need  re-evaluation;  even  more 
significant  are  the  teaching  procedures,  the 
school  or  college  organization,  and  the  part 
home  economics  plays  in  the  educational 
program  of  all  students  as  well  as  in  the 
program  of  those  majoring  in  this  field. 

Most  individuals  are  members  of  families. 
The  family  and  the  school  are  in  a  position  to 
make  the  most  direct  contribution  of  any  of 
the  institutions  of  society  to  a  democratic  way 
of  living.  The  extent  to  which  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  giving  experience  in  democratic 
rather  than  authoritarian  procedures  may  well 
be  studied.  Compartmentalization,  special¬ 
ization,  subject  domination,  logical  organiza¬ 
tion  as  contrasted  with  that  around  life  ex¬ 
periences,  the  place  of  knowledge  as  an  end 
in  education  apart  from  understanding  and 
from  changes  in  behavior  resulting  from 
knowledge — all  need  to  be  reconsidered  in  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  findings  of  psychology. 

Con  You  Answer  These? 

Five  questions,  therefore,  are  suggested  as 
important  for  groups  to  consider  in  evaluating 
their  present  contribution  to  education : 


1.  Is  it  possible  to  make  more  apparent  in 
our  school  or  college  program  a  belief  that 
education  for  family  life  is  our  major  concern? 
That  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  educational 
program  of  all  college  students  and  dominate 
the  curricula  offered  all  students  who  major  in 
home  economics? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  organize  the  program  so 
that  it  makes  a  more  significant  contribution 
to  a  democratic  way  of  life,  demonstrating  a 
belief  in  the  worth  of  each  individual  through 
recognition  of  individual  abilities,  interests, 
and  capacities,  through  flexibility  in  the 
curriculum  and  in  individual  course  work,  and 
through  demonstrating  in  administrative, 
guidance,  and  teaching  procedures  the  value 
of  cooperation  for  the  common  good? 

3.  How  may  the  program  be  revised  so  that 
faculty  and  students  may  become  more  socially 
sensitive  and  more  able  to  lead  in  recognizing 
social  changes  and  in  making  adjustments  by 
which  all  groups  in  society  may  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  fuller  development  and  greater 
satisfaction  in  living? 

4.  How  may  teachers  be  aided  to  see 
student  growth  in  the  area  of  family  life  as 
the  goal  to  which  their  subject  contributes 
and  to  understand  how  to  use  the  findings  of 
psychology  in  aiding  students  to  become 
functioning  members  of  a  democratic  society? 
How  may  they  be  helped  to  set  up  a  philosophy 
of  education,  based  on  these  understandings, 
strong  enough  to  offset  tradition  as  a  guide  to 
practices?  When  we  look  for  new  teachers, 
how  can  we  secure  those  with  a  sound  back¬ 
ground  in  educational  philosophy  and  psy¬ 
chology,  as  well  as  with  special  preparation  in 
some  phase  of  home  economics  subject  matter? 

5.  How  may  the  school  or  college  be  organ¬ 
ised  so  that  it  will  aid  the  student  more 
effectively  in  concentrating  all  his  efforts  on 
problems  important  to  his  own  development 
and  significant  to  society,  and  thus  further 
the  growing,  integrative  process  for  him? 
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Significant  Trends  in  CCC  Education 

by  Howard  W.  Oxley ,  Director  of  CCC  Camp  Education 


-fa  'jc  For  anyone  engaged  in  a  job,  it  is 
often  worthwhile  to  stop  and  take 
stock  of  what  the  job  is  achieving. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  the  CCC  Office 
of  Education  completed  a  rather  exhaustive 
study  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  camp 
educational  program  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  in  an  attempt  to  analyze  and  appraise 
the  growth  of  organized  education  in  the 
corps.  This  report  has  revealed  much  sig¬ 
nificant  information. 

The  past  fiscal  year  saw  the  extension  of 
the  CCC  for  3  more  years  and  the  inclusion  of 
training  as  one  of  the  corps’  major  purposes. 
Congress  further  called  public  attention  to  the 
importance  of  education  in  the  camps  by 
authorizing:  “That  at  least  10  hours  each 
week  may  be  devoted  to  general  educational 
and  vocational  training.”  The  action  of  Con¬ 
gress  definitely  stamped  the  CCC  as  a  con- 
server  of  men  as  well  as  of  natural  resources. 
As  a  consequence,  organized  education  in  the 
corps  has  taken  on  a  new  growth. 

Interesting  developments  which  took  place 
in  camp  education  during  the  year  ranged  all 
the  way  from  a  clarification  of  basic  training 
for  enrollee  illiterates  to  the  extension  of  joint 
efforts  with  nearby  educational  institutions, 
enabling  6,800  enrollees  to  graduate  from 
public  schools  and  colleges.  Basic  to  all  im¬ 
portant  developments  which  occurred,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  involved  in  the  growing 
realization  on  the  part  of  all  camp  officials 
that  the  whole  of  camp  life,  if  intelligently 
planned,  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
employability  and  civic  effectiveness  of  every 
enrollee.  Camp  officials — technical,  Army, 
and  educational  alike — showed  an  increased 
interest  in  sharing  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
promotion  of  well-organized  training. 

Camp  educational  advisers  were  given  in¬ 
creased  opportunity  to  supply  leadership  and 
advisory  service  in  the  development  and 
supervision  of  instructional  courses.  Their 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  camp,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cooperation  they  could  expect 
from  various  sources,  were  more  clearly 
defined  by  War  Department  regulations. 

Improved  Teacher  Training 

Each  of  the  corps  areas  made  an  extensive 
effort  last  year  to  train  their  camp  advisers  to 
do  their  job  better.  Through  summer  school 
sessions,  through  monthly  sector  or  sub¬ 
district  meetings,  through  correspondence 
courses  and  other  methods,  corps  area  educa¬ 
tional  officials  endeavored  to  keep  their 
advisers  abreast  with  their  assignments.  In 
turn,  camp  advisers  conducted  an  increased 
number  of  instructor-training  classes  for 
camp  instructors  drawn  from  the  company 
supervisory  staff,  the  enrollees,  and  outside 


Becent  CCC  commencement  exercises  in  Michigan. 


sources.  They  also  offered  special  training  to 
enrollee  leaders  and  assistant  leaders.  An 
average  of  nearly  45,000  camp  instructors 
and  enrollee  leaders  participated  in  teacher¬ 
training  courses. 

During  1937  better  course  materials  were 
developed  for  camp  purposes  by  CCC  educa¬ 
tional  officials  in  cooperation  with  State 
departments  of  education,  university  ex¬ 
tension  divisions,  and  the  WPA  adult  educa¬ 
tion  program.  Lesson  outlines  in  basic 
training  courses  were  prepared,  and  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  were  extended  to  every 
corps  area.  The  library  in  the  average  camp 
was  expanded  to  approximately  800  books. 
There  are  now  over  1,550,000  books  in  CCC 
camp  libraries  with  an  average  monthly 
circulation  of  nearly  310,000.  Over  46  per¬ 
cent  of  the  men  read  regularly  during  their 
leisure  time. 

Along  with  the  enlarged  emphasis  upon 
education  in  the  camps  last  year,  there  was 
evidenced  a  corresponding  demand  for  more 
space  and  facilities  for  school  purposes.  Of 
the  1,900  companies  in  operation  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  60  percent  had  provided 
school  buildings  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
77  percent  had  provided  shops  for  vocational 
training.  The  annual  allotment  for  educa¬ 
tional  supplies  and  equipment  was  increased 
from  $100  per  company  to  $140. 

Enrollee  Interest 

The  average  enrollee  showed  a  renewed 
interest  in  education  and  self-improvement. 
There  was  an  average  participation  of  87.7 
percent  of  the  entire  camp  enrollment  in 
organized  instruction,  as  compared  with  73.4 


percent  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Camp 
advisers  learned  how  to  better  adapt  this 
program  of  instruction  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  men.  Over  1,800,000  guidance 
interviews  were  held  with  enrollees,  averaging 
73  per  month  per  camp.  Enrollee  cumulative 
record  cards  were  revised  and  improved. 
More  accurate  personnel  records  were  kept  on 
the  progress  of  camp  members. 

In  the  corps,  13,905  illiterate  enrollees  were 
taught  to  read  and  write  during  the  year. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  of  accom¬ 
plishment  was  that  of  the  5,321  enrollees  who 
completed  the  elementary  grades  and  obtained 
eighth-grade  certificates  from  public-school 
systems,  1,453  more  completed  their  high- 
school  work  and  received  diplomas  from  public 
high  schools,  and  39  enrollees  went  so  far  as 
to  obtain  college  diplomas.  When  it  is 
realized  that  all  of  these  6,800  men  carried  on 
their  regular  8-hour-a-day  work  assignment 
and  shouldered  their  camp  responsibilities  just 
as  every  other  enrollee  did,  their  achievement 
in  earning  certificates  and  diplomas  from  out¬ 
side  institutions  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the 
persevering  qualities  of  our  young  manhood. 

Cooperation  of  Educators 

The  trend  in  CCC  education  is  definitely 
toward  more  and  better  vocational  training. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  about  half  of  the 
organized  training  offered  in  camp  was 
vocational  in  nature.  Five  out  of  every  ten 
men  participated  in  organized  job  training 
carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  work  projects,  and 
four  out  of  ten  attended  vocational  courses. 
Three  out  of  every  ten  pursued  academic 
( Concluded  on  page  253) 
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Elimination  of 
One-Teacher  Schools 

TWENTY  YEARS  OF  HISTORY 

by  Walter  H.  Gaumnitz. 

J  ' 

Senior  Specialist  in  Rural  Education  Problems 


A  one-room  school. 


★  ★  ★  In  many  circles  of  American  life, 

B|  especially  among  the  urban  groups, 
M|  the  one-teacher  school  is  regarded 
as  a  thing  of  the  past — an  institu¬ 
tion  of  pioneer  days  which  need  no  longer  be 
of  serious  concern  to  present-day  educators. 
Some  hail  its  passing  as  an  evidence  of  ed¬ 
ucational  progress;  others  see  in  it  further 
signs  of  loss  and  disintegration  in  rural  life. 
But  what  are  the  statistical  facts  concerning 
schools  of  this  type?  Has  rural  school  con¬ 
solidation  displaced  these  schools?  To  what 
extent  has  the  one-teacher  school  indeed 
passed  from  America’s  educational  scene?  If 
“the  little  red  school”  is  still  with  us  what  is 
the  rate  of  its  passing  and  what  seems  to  be  its 
future? 


Significance  of  20  Years 

No  one  can  say  with  any  definiteness  in 
terms  of  national  statistics  just  how  fast  the 
one-teacher  schools  were  being  abandoned  or 
replaced  by  consolidated  schools  prior  to  1918. 
In  that  j^ear  the  Office  of  Education  began  to 
gather  fairly  complete  statistics  to  show  the 
number  of  one-teacher  schools  in  each  State, 
and  both  the  total  number  of  rural  consoli¬ 
dated  schools  in  operation  and  the  new  ones 
established  during  the  year.  The  gathering 
of  such  statistics  has  since  been  placed  on  a 
biennial  basis.  Even  if  statistics  had  been 
available  at  an  earlier  date  the  rapid  west¬ 
ward  expansion  which  was  taking  place  in 
American  life  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
so  many  new  one-teacher  schools  each  year 
that  the  number  abandoned  tended  to  be  off¬ 
set  if  not  out-stripped.  Due  to  changes  in 
immigration  laws  and  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  tillable  lands  had  been  settled  upon,  the 
chief  reasons  for  establishing  these  small 
schools  disappeared  during  the  period  from 
1915  to  1920.  It,  therefore,  seems  probable 
that  this  period  comes  close  to  marking  not 
only  the  beginning  of  regular  statistics  on  the 
subject,  but  the  highest  point  numerically 
which  the  one-teacher  schools  have  reached. 
If  that  be  true  the  year  1918  is  particularly 
suitable  for  beginning  a  study  of  the  trend  and 
progress  in  the  elimination  of  these  small  rural 
schools.  In  order  that  the  question  may  be 
considered  on  the  basis  of  two  full  decades  a 


fairly  safe  estimate  has  been  found  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  article  for  the  year  1916.  The 
data  to  be  presented  here,  therefore,  begin  with 
that  year. 

Tracing  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  one- 
teacher  schools  is  at  present  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  gage  the  progress  of  rural  school  con¬ 
solidation.  This  consolidation  now  involves 
the  interplay  of  such  a  large  number  of  fac¬ 
tors,  that  the  mere  counting  of  those  denomi¬ 
nated  as  “consolidated  schools”  can  no  longer 
be  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  gaging  this  move¬ 
ment.  Difficulties  of  definition  obviously 
enter  the  problem.  But  a  count  of  the  one- 
teacher  schools  provides  a  fairly  simple  and 
accurate  basis  of  determining  how  rapidly 
the  small  rural  schools  are  being  replaced  by 
larger  ones. 

Stains  and  Trends 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  statistics 
(table  1),  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  20  years 
from  1916  to  1936  the  total  number  of  one- 
teacher  schools  has  been  reduced  from  200,094 
to  132,831.  This  is  a  reduction  of  almost 
exactly  one  in  three. 

In  1916  the  one-teacher  schools  constituted 
71.1  percent  of  all  the  schools  in  the  United 
States;  in  1936  they  were  only  56.7  percent  of 
the  total.  Considering  the  problem  in  terms 
of  all  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Nation  the  data  show  that  20 
years  ago  nearly  a  third  of  them  were  in  one- 
teacher  schools;  at  present  only  about  one  in 
seven  is  employed  in  such  schools.  Apprais¬ 
ing  the  place  of  these  schools  in  the  total  edu¬ 
cational  picture  on  the  basis  of  teachers,  there¬ 
fore,  each  of  which  may  be  thought  of  as  repre¬ 
senting  a  classroom,  it  is  clear  that  the  one- 
room  school  is  at  present  less  than  half  as  im¬ 


portant  numerically  as  it  was  two  decades  ago. 
The  growth  in  the  size  of  the  larger  schools 
has  increased  the  total  teaching  staff  much 
faster  than  it  has  been  reduced  by  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  these  small  schools.  In  addition 
to  rural  school  consolidation  there  has  been 
operative  in  the  movement  toward  larger 
schools  such  factors  as  the  urbanward  mi¬ 
gration  and  the  increase  in  the  educational 
life  span  of  the  child.  Until  recently  the 
latter  has  been  especially  rapid  in  the  urban 
schools. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  whatever 
way  we  may  look  at  the  matter,  the  one- 
teacher  schools  have  during  the  past  20  years 
been  passing  out  of  the  educational  landscape 
very  rapidly.  However,  there  are  still  more 
than  130,000  of  these  schools  in  existence;  they 
still  constitute  56.7  percent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  of  the  Nation,  and  62.8  percent 
of  all  of  those  located  in  the  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  They  still  enroll  close  to  3  million 
American  boys  and  girls.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  said  with  emphasis  that  this  school  still 
forms  a  very  important  segment  of  our  public- 
school  system  and  that  it  should  be  treated  as 
such. 

What  of  the  Future? 

It  will  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  examine 
somewhat  more  critically  the  rate  at  which 
these  schools  are  passing  and  the  place  they 
are  likely  to  occupy  in  the  future.  The  last 
20  years  show  a  record  of  67,263  such  schools 
eliminated,  an  average  of  6,726  per  biennium. 
Assuming  for  the  moment  that  this  rate  re¬ 
mains  constant  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  arith¬ 
metic  to  fix  40  years,  or  the  year  1976,  as  the 
time  in  which  the  remainder  of  these  schools 
will  entirely  disappear.  But  a  glance  at  the 


Decrease  in  the  number  and  percent  of  one-teacher  schools 


2-year  periods 


1916 

1918 

1920 

1922 

1924 

1926 

1928 

1930 

1932 

1934 

1936 

Number  of  schools  . . 

>200,094 

195,  397 

189, 762 

179, 762 

169, 718 

162, 756 

156, 086 

149,  287 

143,  390 

139, 080 

132, 831 

Percent  these  schools  are  of  1916. 

100.0 

97.7 

94.8 

89.8 

84.8 

81.3 

78.0 

74.6 

71.7 

69.5 

66.4 

Percent  these  schools  are  of  all 

schools  2 _ _ _ 

71. 1 

70.6 

70. 1 

67.1 

64.4 

63. 1 

60.9 

60.1 

58.6 

57.7 

56.  7 

Percent  teachers  in  1-room 

schools  are  of  all  teachers _ 

32.  1 

30.8 

28.9 

25.6 

22.8 

20.5 

19.0 

17.8 

16.7 

16.7 

15.5 

Decrease  in  one-teacher  schools 
from  previous  biennium: 

6,  249 

Number.  . . . 

4,  697 

5,  928 

9,  707 

10,  044 

0, 962 

6,  670 

6,799 

5,  8S9 

4,310 

Percent.  . . . . 

2.3 

3.0 

5. 1 

5.6 

4. 1 

4. 1 

4.4 

4.0 

3.0 

4.5 

1  Estimated  from  decrease  in  total  number  of  school  buildings  1916  to  1918. 

2  School  buildings  not  separate  school  organizations. 
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FOR  THOUGHTFUL  CONSIDERATION 

There  are  still  132,000  one-teaeher 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

Three  out  of  every  five  rural  school 
communities  still  rely  upon  these  schools 
for  the  education  of  their  children. 

Three  million  boys  and  girls  still 
attend  such  schools. 

Twenty  years  of  effort  to  eliminate 
them  still  leaves  two-thirds  of  their  total 
number. 

The  rate  at  which  they  are  eliminated 
and  other  factors  suggest  that  the  role 
of  the  one-teacher  schools  will  he  im¬ 
portant  for  generations  to  come. 

★  ★  ★ 

table  reveals  that  the  rate  has  not  been  con¬ 
stant.  Beginning  with  a  reduction  of  4,697 
one-teacher  schools  from  1916  to  1918  the 
movement  to  displace  them  with  larger  ones 
rose  rapidly  until  in  the  period  from  1922  to 
1924  more  than  10,000  of  them  were  aban¬ 
doned.  From  this  maximum,  the  rate  of 
reduction  fell  until  during  the  biennium  10 
years  later  it  reached  a  low  of  4,310. 

Since  1924  the  number  of  one-teacher  schools 
abandoned  has  been  fewer  and  fewer  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  from  1934  to  1936. 
The  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
schools  eliminated  is  probably  explained  by 
the  fact  that  many  school  consolidations  were 
first  delayed  by  the  curtailment  in  school  build¬ 
ing  operations  occasioned  by  the  depression 
and  then  accelerated  by  the  subsequent  im¬ 
petus  given  to  schoolhouse  construction  by 
the  liberal  grants  and  loans  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  The  general  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  the  rate  at  which  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  these  schools  has  decreased  and  the 
apparent  fact  that  in  thousands  of  sparsely 
settled  and  isolated  communities  schools  of 
this  type  seem  to  be  the  only  means  of  making 
education  available  suggest  pointedly  that 
not  only  will  the  one-teacher  school  find  a 
place  in  our  school  system  in  1976  but  for 
many  years  after  that. 

When  History  Written 

When  the  history  of  America’s  effort  to 
provide  the  rudiments  of  public  education  to 
all  the  children  of  all  the  people  is  finally 
written,  the  one-teacher  school  will  no  doubt 
have  to  be  accorded  a  very  large  place.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  republic  small  schools  of 
this  type  usually  provided  the  only  way  of 
bringing  public-school  education  to  pioneer 
outposts  and  to  the  far  reaches  of  a  sparse 
and  rapidly  growing  population.  When  roads 
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were  poorly  developed  or  entirely  absent  the 
resulting  limitations  in  the  intercourse  between 
one  neighborhood  and  another,  and  between 
rural  and  village  communities,  were  such 
that  the  attendance  area  of  the  school  of 
necessity  had  to  be  limited  by  the  distance  a 
child  could  walk  in  all  types  of  weather. 
This,  together  with  the  large  farms  and  the 
isolated  farm  homes  characterizing  American 
agriculture,  made  the  one-teacher  school 
inevitable.  So  despite  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  small  unit  of  educational 
organization  is  now  widely  questioned  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  to  it  must  go 
the  credit  for  interposing  an  effective  barrier 
to  the  forces  of  ignorance.  Indeed,  it  must 
be  said  that  this  humble  institution  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  foundation  of  the  relatively  high 
levels  of  literacy  and  culture  found  in  our 
rural  communities  when  these  are  compared 
to  those  of  many  other  lands.  Moreover, 
there  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
stand  high  in  the  annals  of  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  life  of  America  who  never 
cease  to  “point  with  pride”  to  the  one-teacher 
school  as  the  fountain  head  of  their  success. 

Factors  Still  Active 

Even  the  most  superficial  examination  of 
American  life  today  will  show  that  most  of 
the  factors  which  made  the  one-teacher  school 
so  indispensable  to  our  earlier  history  are 
still  active  in  thousands  of  places.  Many 
country  roads  are  still  poor,  the  climate  is 
still  severe,  and  the  farms  are  still  large  and 
growing  larger.  The  importance  of  the  one- 
teacher  school  in  the  total  picture  may  be 
on  the  wane  but  it  still  forms  a  significant 
part  of  our  school  system  and  it  promises  to 
continue  to  do  so  for  generations  to  come. 
To  regard  this  institution  as  a  thing  of  the 
past  no  longer  justifying  the  time  and  effort 
of  school  leaders  to  seek  improvement  would 
seem  from  the  statistics  and  arguments  avail¬ 
able  to  be  an  erroneous  point  of  view  and  a 
short-sighted  policy. 


Significant  Trends 

In  CCC  Education 

( Concluded  from  page  251) 

courses,  and  two  out  of  ten  engaged  in  informal 
activities  such  as  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics, 
and  music. 

The  year  witnessed  increased  cooperation 
with  CCC  education  on  the  part  of  public- 
school  and  college  officials.  State  and  local 
school  systems  furnished  the  camps  with 
approximately  750  teachers  each  month. 
Hundreds  of  camps  near  schools  and  colleges 
were  permitted  to  use  their  classrooms,  shops, 
libraries,  and  athletic  facilities.  Nearly  5,000 
enrollees  regularly  attended  classes  in  nearby 
schools  and  colleges.  Six  State  departments 
of  education  worked  out  arrangements  for 
accrediting  educational  work  satisfactorily 
completed  in  CCC  camps,  and  three  State 
departments  did  likewise  for  high-school  work. 

Thirty-nine  colleges  and  universities  granted 
scholarships  and  other  financial  aid  to  qualified 
enrollees  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
higher  education.  Forty  institutions  granted 
enrollees  reduced  rates  on  correspondence 
courses,  and  20,325  men  took  advantage  of 
them. 

Crowing  Interest 

Many  more  significant  examples  could  be 
cited  to  show  the  growing  interest  in  the 
human  conservation  values  of  the  CCC. 
The  role  of  the  CCC  as  a  coworker  with  the 
Nation’s  schools  in  providing  more  adequate 
instruction  and  practical  experience  for  youth 
is  becoming  more  clearly  recognized  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Writing  in  The  New 
York  Times  recently,  President  James  L. 
McConaughy,  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  stated:  “We  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  the  development  of  an  entirely  new  type  of 
institution  offering  both  academic  and  semi¬ 
apprentice  training  .  .  .  possibly  eur  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  CCC  camps  may  point  the  way 
toward  a  solution  of  this  problem.” 


A  modern  consolidated  school. 
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Average  Salary  of  Teachers, 
Supervisors,  and  Principals 

by  David  T.  Blase, 

Associate  Specialist  in  Educational  Statistics 


★  'Jc  ★  The  average  salary  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  principals  in  the 
public-school  system  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  United  States  reached  its 
highest  point  in  1929-30  when  the  average 
salary  was  $1,420  per  annum.  From  1930  to 
1932  there  was  a  decrease  of  S3  but  from  1932 
to  1934  the  average  salary  fell  $190.  In  1934 
the  average  salary  was  $1,227,  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1924.  The  year  1936  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $56  over  1934  making  the  average 
for  1936,  $1,283.  This  means  that  29  percent 
of  the  total  salary  cut  during  the  depression 
was  regained  during  the  period  between  1934 
and  1936.  Later  reports  indicate  that  cuts 
are  still  being  restored. 

Salaries  vary  greatly  among  the  different 


States.  The  four  States  paying  the  lowest 
averages  are:  Arkansas,  $504;  Mississippi,  $571; 
Georgia,  $587 ;  and  Alabama,  $606.  The  four 
States  paying  the  highest  average  salaries  are: 
California,  $1,776;  Massachusetts,  $1,834; 
New  Jersey,  $1,864;  and  New  York,  $2,414. 
Only  five  States  paid  higher  average  salaries 
in  1936  than  in  1930.  These  are:  Florida, 
$876  to  $905;  Nevada,  $1,483  to  $1,521; 
Rhode  Island,  $1,437  to  $1,664;  Texas  $924 
to  $941;  and  West  Virginia  $1,023  to  $1,091. 


Average  Salary  Decreased 

In  the  following  14  States  the  average 
salary  paid  was  more  than  $200  less  in  1936 
than  in  1930: 


State 

Amount 
less  in  1936 
than  in 
1930 

Percent 
less  in  1936 
than  in 
1930 

Colorado.  .. 

$205 

216 

219 

14. 1 

Wyoming  . . .  . 

Iowa _ 

17.4 

20.0 

238 

14.5 

South  Dakota  . 

245 

25.6 

New  Jersey.  _ _ 

249 

11.8 

North  Dakota _ _ 

252 

28.0 

Idaho _  .  __  _  .  .  ... 

257 

21.4 

Illinois _ _ _  _ 

261 

16.0 

Oklahoma _ _ ... 

289 

27.0 

Kansas _ 

304 

26.2 

Nebraska . __  ...  _  _ 

305 

28.3 

California! _  ...  . 

347 

16.3 

Oregon _ _ ...  _ _ 

458 

28.4 

In  29  other  States  the  salary  paid  was  less 
in  1936  than  in  1930. 


Many  Differences  Found 

Many  differences  in  salary  levels  are  found 
within  States  themselves.  The  States  which 
report  salaries  separately  for  white  and  Negro 
teachers  show  the  following  variations: 

In  three  States — Delaware,  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma — the  average  salary  is  greater  for 
Negro  teachers  than  for  white  teachers.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  reason  that  in  these 
States  the  Negro  population  lives  largely  in 
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cities  where  teachers’  salaries  are  much  higher 
than  in  rural  areas. 


Average  salaries  of  supervisors,  principals,  and 
teachers  in  16  States,  1935-36 


State 

White 

Negro 

$709 

$328 

550 

316 

1,538 

1.  664 

2, 376 

2, 376 
493 

Florida _ _  _  _ 

1,030 

709 

282 

802 

607 

931 

403 

1,  515 

1, 187 

Mississippi _  -  _ 

Missouri _ 

783 

1,031 

247 
1,  332 

North  Carolina  _  _ _ 

811 

543 

Oklahoma _  _ _ _ 

780 

705 

825 

302 

991 

604 

Virginia .  . - . 

901 

520 

The  difference  in  average  salaries  between 
urban  and  rural  areas  is  practically  as  great  as 
that  between  white  and  Negro  schools.  The 
average  for  urban  schools  in  1936  was  .$1,818 
and  in  rural  schools  $827  or  only  45.5  percent 
as  much  as  in  urban  areas.  The  following 
States  reporting  the  average  salaries  paid  in 
urban  and  rural  schools  show  wide  variations: 


Average  salaries  of  supervisors,  principals,  and 
teachers  in  urban  and  rural  territory 


State 

Urban 

Rural 

Alabama-  --  -  _  _  -- 

$953 

$526 

Arizona- _ _  . 

1,433 

1,  375 

Arkansas. . .  ..  _  .  . 

768 

430 

California  -  ----- 

2,  089 

1,  240 

Colorado  -  . . . 

1.  753 

916 

Connecticut  ------- 

1,749 

1,494 

Delaware - 

1,788 

1,  360 

2, 376 

Florida _ _  __  _ 

905 

905 

1,059 

480 

L,  223 

834 

Illinois-.  .  . 

1,769 

936 

Indiana  __  _  _ 

1 , 525 

1,  080 

Iowa  ---  _  .  -  - 

1,  353 

689 

Kansas,  __  _  _  ___  __  __  .  _ 

1,332 

675 

Kentucky  _  ..  _ 

1,  267 

629 

Louisiana _  _ 

1,  195 

716 

Maine  _  _  _  __  _ 

1.  181 

612 

Maryland _  _  _ 

1,812 

1,  188 

Massachusetts . .  . 

1,998 

968 

Michigan _  .  -  .. 

1,861 

908 

Minnesota--  -------  ------ 

1,751 

691 

Mississippi  ...  _  .- 

874 

520 

Missouri  -  -  ..  _  _  . 

1, 698 

664 

Montana  --  . . 

1,523 

935 

Nebraska . -  - 

1,  296 

615 

Nevada .  _  _ _ _ 

1,  794 

1,407 

New  Hampshire-.  .  ----  -  . 

1,437 

1,001 

New  Jersey _  _ _ _ 

1,979 

1,341 

New  Mexico  _  _ 

1.  275 

903 

New  York  _  .  _ 

2,  780 

1,337 

North  Carolina . .  ...  . 

827 

70S 

North  Dakota . .  ..  -  - 

1.  210 

593 

Ohio _  .  _ _ _  _  . 

1,  741 

1.  179 

Oklahoma  .  .  . 

1,  213 

603 

Oregon _  _  _ _ - 

1,531 

884 

Pennsylvania _  _  _ _ 

1,813 

1,  118 

1,683 

1,418 

South  Carolina . __  -  _ 

887 

561 

South  Dakota..  . . - 

1,  267 

634 

Tennessee _  .  ...  ------ 

1,  024 

611 

Texas _ 

1.  276 

751 

Utah.  _  _ 

1,450 

1,038 

Vermont  . . 

1,309 

789 

1,  277 

642 

Washington.  -  _  ------ 

1,679 

1,045 

West  Virginia.  .  ... 

1,091 

1,  091 

Wisconsin _  ..  .  .  .  .. 

1,778 

917 

Wyoming  _  ..  .  _  _ _ 

1,518 

865 

U.  S.  average _  _ 

1,818 

827 

As  the  demand  for  better-prepared  teachers 
increases  a  continuing  increase  in  the  salary 
le\-el  may  be  expected. 


Below  are  a  few  suggestions  for  building  up 
programs  for  Music  Week  (first  week  in 
May)  either  in  schools  or  communities.  Some 
of  the  publications  listed  are  reports  of  experi¬ 
ments  or  experiences  by  specialists  in  music 
teaching.  Others  furnish  background  ma¬ 
terial  for  new  teachers.  Perhaps  the  most 
practical  hints  for  school  Music  Week  are 
those  dealing  with  teaching  music  understand¬ 
ing  and  creative  music  expression,  as  those 
activities  are  possible  to  foster  in  almost  any 
group,  rural  or  urban,  and  can  be  carried  on  at 
small  expense  and  with  little  time  from  the 
teacher.  The  use  of  victrola,  radio,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  bands  and  orchestras,  holding  contests 
and  festivals  are  emphasized  by  a  number  of 
writers.  New  and  up-to-date  courses  of  study 
are  sought  by  school  administrators,  and  a 
few  are  offered  here.  Information  concerning 
additional  sources  of  courses  of  study  in  school 
music,  State  and  city,  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  this  Office. 

From  the  above  sources  it  is  thought  that 
suggestions  for  auditorium  programs,  special 
projects,  and  units  integrated  with  the  regular 
class-room  work  may  be  found,  and  ideas  for 
Music  Week. 

Baker,  Earl  L.  Music  in  our  schools.  A 
course  of  study.  Appleton,  Wis.,  The  Author, 
1934.  92  p. 

Outlines  the  music  work  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools 
of  Appleton,  Wis.  Gives  details  of  work  for  each  grade  level 
from  kindergarten  through  junior  and  senior  high  school  in 
respect  to  mixed  choruses,  boys'  and  girls’  glee  clubs,  stringed 
instruments  and  bands,  music  appreciation,  creative  music, 
and  good  and  bad  music  teaching. 

Brown,  Catherine  D.  Friends  and  fid¬ 
dlers.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1935. 

262  p. 

Tells  of  the  pleasure  to  be  had  from  simple  music,  suggest¬ 
ing  ways  to  interest  children  in  music  activities.  The  chap¬ 
ter  dealing  with  family  music  is  particularly  significant. 

Buchanan,  Fannie  R.  How  man  made 
music.  Chicago,  Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1935. 
296  p. 

The  author  states  that  this  story  is  more  than  history;  it  is 
a  discovery  of  the  ancestors  of  our  modern  instruments,  “an 
attempt  to  explore  the  growth  of  great  musical  ideas,  to  find 
the  first  expression  of  our  melodies.”  In  addition,  famous 
songs  are  reproduced,  also  game  songs  with  directions. 

Delaware.  State  department  of  public 
instruction.  Division  of  adult  education. 
Enriched  community  living.  Wilmington, 
Del.,  State  department  of  public  instruction, 
1936.  235  p. 

Part  1  deals  with  music  as  an  approach  to  community 
living.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  chapters  “Music 
groups  in  a  small  town;  A  first  attempt  at  community- 
music;  A  rural  community;  Week  by  week  in  a  small  town;” 
etc 

Dykema,  Peter  W.  Music  for  public 
school  administrators.  New  York,  Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university,  1931.  171  p. 


Teaching  music  in  the  different  grades  and  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school,  also  the  selection  of  supervisors  end 
instructors,  are  dealt  with;  the  appendix  contains  criteria 
for  evaluating  high  school  courses  of  study,  and  testing. 

Earhart,  Will.  The  meaning  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  music.  New  York,  M.  Witmark  & 
Sons,  1935.  250  p. 

Some  of  the  practical  phases  of  music  education  are  dis¬ 
cussed  from  the  philosophical,  aesthetic  and  psychological 
viewpoints. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  and  Hopkins, 
Levi  T.  Creative  school  music.  New  York, 
Newark,  etc.,  Silver,  Burdett  Co.,  1936. 
326  p. 

Material  on  the  nature  and  nurture  of  creative  education, 
and  methods  of  aiding  children  to  develop  creative  expression 
in  music  given  in  parts  1  and  2.  Part  3  gives  the  actual 
music  created,  from  nursery  school,  first  to  sixth  grades. 

Gehrkens,  Karl  W.  Music  in  the  grade 
schools  (grades  1-6).  Boston,  C.  C.  Birchard 
&  Co.,  1934.  233  p. 

Most  of  the  discussions  pertain  to  the  problems  and 
objectives  in  music  teaching,  viz.,  music  appreciation, 
teaching  methods  for  the  different  subjects  and  instruments, 
creative  work,  correlation,  tests,  individual  differences,  and 
an  outline  of  activities. 

- - .  Music  in  the  junior  high  school 

(grades  7-9).  Boston,  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co., 
1936.  228  p. 

Matters  of  organization,  glee  clubs,  orchestras  and  bands, 
schedule  making,  material  equipment,  the  teacher,  are 
among  the  important  subjects  studied. 

Glenn,  Mabelle,  ed.;  Leavitt,  Helen 
S. ;  Rebmann,  V.  L.  F. ;  Baker,  Earl  L. 
The  world  of  music:  Song  programs  for  youth. 
Discovery.  Boston,  New  York,  etc.,  Ginn 
&  Co.,  1937.  193  p.  music,  illus. 

Contains  12  programs  including  Christmas  carols,  chorals, 
familiar  songs,  instrumental  themes  from  important  com¬ 
posers— -Brahms,  Schubert,  Mozart,  Handel  and  others; 
shows  the  correlation  of  music  with  other  subjects,  history, 
literature,  social  studies,  geography,  etc.  Units  of  activities 
are  given,  with  the  accompanying  songs. 

Hood,  Marguerite  V.;  Gildersleeve, 
Glenn;  and  Leavitt,  Helen  S.  The  world 
of  music.  Music  procedures  for  consolidated 
and  rural  schools.  Boston,  New  York,  etc., 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1937.  64  p. 

Part  1  consists  of  organization  of  singing  days,  and  the 
phonographic  records  to  accompany  it;  Part  II  consists  of 
teaching  suggestions  for  singing  days.  C ity  and  rural  schools 
are  included  in  the  plan.  Illustrated  lessons  are  outlined  in 
detail,  for  the  subjects:  harmonica  and  rhythm  bands, 
games  and  dances,  creative  expression,  educational  materials, 
etc. 

Hubbard,  George  E.  Music  teaching  in 
the  elementary  grades.  For  grades  one  to  six, 
inclusive.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  etc.  Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Co.,  1934.  228  p. 

Emphasizes  the  need  of  fitting  music  into  the  new  picture 
in  a  changing  society,  and  enriching  life  by  group  activities 
in  the  singing  of  beautiful  songs. 

Kwalwasser,  Jacob.  Problems  in  public 
school  music.  New  York,  M.  Witmark  & 
Sons,  1932.  159  p. 

Attempts  to  vitalize  the  subject  of  school  music  by  supply¬ 
ing  a  much  needed  philosophy  of  the  value  of  music  and  its 
purpose  as  it  affects  the  lives  of  everyone.  A  useful  basic 
study. 

(' Concluded  on  page  266) 
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Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Pan  American  Day 

by  William  Dow  Boutwell,  Director .  Educational  Radio  Project 


-jc  On  Pan  American  Day,  April  14, 
the  Republics  of  the  Americas 
join  hands  in  a  clasp  of  “good 
neighborliness.”  On  that  day,  set 
aside  by  proclamation,  a  definite  opportunity 
is  given  to  educational  leaders  to  express  senti¬ 
ments  of  cordiality  and  friendly  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  our  fellow  Republics.  A  significant  fea¬ 
ture  of  Pan  American  Day  is  that  it  gives  pub¬ 
lic  recognition  to  the  achievement  of  independ¬ 
ence  by  the  21  Republics  of  America. 

The  principles  of  Pan  Americanism  are 
rooted  deep  in  the  history  of  the  American 
continent  by  the  assistance  mutually  rendered 
the  Republics  of  Latin  America  in  their  strug¬ 
gles  for  independence.  After  independence 
was  achieved  by  the  various  countries,  the 
continued  policy  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
cooperation  was  expressed  in  the  practice  of 
calling  international  conferences  at  which  rep¬ 
resentatives  met  to  discuss  their  common 
problems.  The  famous  Congress  of  Panama, 
which  met  in  1826,  may  be  considered  the  in¬ 
augural  conference  of  this  kind;  but  the  term 
Pan  American  was  really  first  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  First  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  of  1889-90  which  met 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Since  then  the  periodic 
assemblies  of  the  American  Republics  have 
been  termed  Pan  American  Conferences. 


Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  expressions 
of  the  Pan  American  movement  is  that  of  the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Peace  which  proclaims  the  existence  of 
a  common  democracy  throughout  America; 
condemns  the  intervention  of  one  State  in  the 
internal  and  external  affairs  of  another  State; 
refuses  to  recognize  any  acquisition  of  terri¬ 
tories  made  through  violence;  makes  illegal 
any  forcible  collection  of  pecuniary  debts;  and 
declares  that  any  difference  or  dispute  between 
American  nations  shall  be  settled  by  methods 
of  conciliation  or  full  arbitration  or  through 
operation  of  international  justice. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  which  is  the 
official  expression  of  the  organization  of  the 
movement  of  Pan  American  Day  in  the  United 
States,  has  prepared  a  list  of  material  for  free 
distribution  to  the  teachers  and  group  leaders 
who  wish  to  observe  the  day.  This  material 
may  be  secured  by  addressing  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Material  Available  for  Programs 

Articles  which  may  be  of  particular  value 
to  teachers  who  wish  to  present  the  purposes 
and  ideals  of  Pan  Americanism  to  their  classes 
are  listed  here.  The  PaD  American  Union 
would  appreciate  having  the  orders  for  this 
free  material  placed  by  number. 


1.  Special  Issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  February  1938 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Union  is  dedicated 
to  Pan  American  Day  and  contains  articles 
on  tourist  attractions  and  travel  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  as  well  as  other  items  of  special  or  general 
interest. 

2.  The  Meaning  of  Pan  American  Day. 
An  article  on  the  origin  and  development  of 
Pan  American  Day,  including  extracts  from 
editorial  comment  in  the  press  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  on  the  significance 
of  the  day. 

3.  The  LTnited  States  and  Latin 
America.  A  discussion  of  the  changes  in  the 
politico-economic  policies  of  the  United 
States  toward  Latin  America  in  recent  years. 

4.  Pan  Americanism  and  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Conferences.  The  origin  of  the  Pan 
American  movement  and  the  evolution  and 
development  of  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences. 

5.  A  Primer  of  Pan  Americanism- — What 
it  is — What  it  means.  Questions  and  answers. 
By  Sister  Mary  St.  Patrick  McConville, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  history  and  head  of  the 
department  of  social  science,  Our  Lady  of 
Victory  College,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

6.  The  Americas.  A  booklet  containing 
the  major  historical  facts  and  describing  the 
principal  geographical  features,  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  products  and  industries,  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  and  educational  systems  of  the 
21  American  Republics.  Also  contains  ques¬ 
tions,  the  answers  to  which  may  be  found  in 
the  text,  which  may  be  used  by  teachers  for 
classroom  exercises. 

7.  To  Serve  the  Americas.  A  booklet 
describing  the  history,  activities,  and  services 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

8.  Flags  and  Coats  of  Arms  of  the 
American  Nations.  Historical  sketch  and 
brief  description  of  the  meaning  of  the  flags  and 
coats  of  arms  of  the  21  American  Republics. 

9.  Economic  Gifts  of  America  to  the 
World.  Brief  and  simple  description  of 
various  products  which  have  been  found  or 
grown  in  the  Americas,  the  use  of  which  has 
spread  over  the  world. 

10.  Travel  in  the  Americas.  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  principal  attractions  for 
tourists  in  the  American  Republics. 

11.  Commercial  Interchange  Among  the 
American  Republics.  Special  number  of 
“Commercial  Pan  America”  dedicated  to 
inter- American  economic  relations  among  the 
American  Republics. 

Plays  and  Pageants 

12.  Pan  America.  A  pageant,  by  Grace 
H.  Swift.  (Revised  this  year — takes  about 
30  minutes  to  present;  suitable  for  presenta¬ 
tion  by  high  schools.) 

13.  Christ  of  the  Andes.  A  play,  by- 
Eleanor  Holston  Brainard.  (Takes  about  15 
minutes  to  present;  suitable  for  presentation 
by  sixth-grade  pupils.) 

14.  Fiesta  Panamericana.  A  carnival, 
representing  a  gay  fiesta  as  it  might  take 
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place  in  a  Latin  American  country.  Instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  music  and  dancing,  woven 
into  a  colorful  carnival  background.  (Takes 
about  1  hour  and  a  half  to  present;  suitable 
for  senior  high  school,  college,  or  adult  groups.) 

Note. — The  observance  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Day  offers  opportunities  for  the 
writing  and  presentation  of  original  ma¬ 
terial  in  plays  and  pageants.  Groups 
presenting  original  creations  are  urged  to 
send  the  scripts  and  performance  details 
to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

For  Spanish  anil  Portuguese  Classes 

17.  America  Unida.  A  pageant  suitable 
for  presentation  by  second-  or  third-year 
Spanish  classes. 

18.  Para  Los  Ninos  de  America.  Collec¬ 
tion  of  poems  and  legends  in  Spanish  by 
Gaston  Figueira  of  Uruguay. 

19.  Trechos  da  Litteratura  Brasileira. 
Extracts  from  the  works  of  Brazilian  authors, 
suitable  for  students  studying  Portuguese. 

Pan  American  Music 

Copies  of  the  foregoing  material  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  free  of  charge  by  the  Pan  American 
Union.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  a  nominal  charge  for  the 
following  music: 

National  Anthems  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics.  Arrangement  for  six-piece  orchestra 
(piano,  first  and  second  violins,  viola,  cello,  and 
bass)  of  excerpts  from  the  national  anthems 


Hall  of  the  Americas  in  the  Pan  American  Union. 


of  the  21  American  Republics.  Especially 
adaptable  for  flag  ceremonies.  Price,  50  cents. 
Arrangement  for  piano  only,  25  cents. 


Communications  relative  to  any  of  the 
above  material  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 


®  It  A  Ik  I  O  a  ml 

The  Arl  of  Xution  Pictures 

A  survey  of  the  development,  practice  and 
appreciation  of  the  motion  picture  is  being 
offered  during  this  year  by  the  extension  divi¬ 
sion  of  Columbia  University  in  cooperation 
with  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Film  Li¬ 
brary.  The  development  of  motion  pictures 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  will  be  traced 
from  1895  to  the  present.  Topics  treated  in¬ 
clude  the  scenario,  studio  architecture,  settings, 
costumes,  camerawork,  lighting,  cutting,  edit¬ 
ing,  sound  and  music.  Special  consideration 
is  given  to  the  social  significance  of  motion 
pictures,  the  film  as  an  art,  the  functions  and 
influence  of  director  and  producer,  the  star 
system  and  its  implications,  and  the  film  as  a 
record  of  contemporary  life.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations,  to  be  given  by  experts  in  the 
various  fields,  will  be  illustrated  by  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  films  from  the  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  Film  Library  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  announcement. 

Television 

Six  articles  titled  “Television  Opens  Its 
Eyes,”  written  as  a  series  by  Norman  Siegel, 
veteran  radio  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
were  prepared  in  latter  November  1937  for 
distribution  to  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  The  articles  deal  with  the  present 
and  prospective  status  of  the  visual  art. 


S  C  IK  i:  i:  \ 

A  I.arge  Order 

During  the  year  1937  the  Detroit  public 
schools  ordered  110  16-mm  projectors,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  single  school  order 
for  16-mm  equipment  ever  placed.  In  1936 
the  Detroit  schools  purchased  83  projectors. 

Amateur  Contest 

Many  school  radio,  dramatic,  and  musical 
clubs  have  already  entered  the  NBC — Scho¬ 
lastic  radio  competition.  The  winners  will  be 
proclaimed  the  best  school  broadcasting  group 
anywhere  in  America  and  will  receive  a  hand¬ 
some  trophy  and  an  opportunity  to  broadcast 
over  a  Nationwide  network.  For  information 
write  to  NBC — Scholastic  Radio  Committee, 
Radio  City,  New  York. 

Survey 

The  results  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  among  rep¬ 
resentative  groups  from  every  class,  freshman 
through  senior,  at  18  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
“Radio  Goes  to  College.”  The  survey 
showed  that  95  percent  of  all  students  today 
have  regular  access  to  radio.  It  was  found 
that  on  the  average,  male  students  listened  to 
the  radio  3  hours  a  day,  while  women  students 
listened  2  hours  and  52  minutes. 


Film  Services 

The  International  Library  of  Visual  Aids, 
New  York  City,  maintains  a  rental  library 
service  for  films  and  projectors.  The  2-year 
service  includes  1  projector  and  18  40-minute 
sound  units  to  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  1  unit 
a  month  for  the  2  years.  The  pictures,  for 
auditorium  use,  are  a  conbination  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  education. 

Motion  pictures  of  historic  and  scenic  places 
in  Virginia,  which  have  high  education  value, 
are  being  distributed  on  free  loan  to  schools 
and  other  such  institutions  by  the  Virginia 
Conservation  Commission. 

The  films  are  distributed  on  conditions  that 
the  borrower  pay  the  express  charges  to  and 
from  the  point  of  shipment.  There  are  no 
other  charges.  One  may  borrow  as  many  films 
as  he  can  use  at  one  time.  Pictures  are  avail¬ 
able  in  both  16-mm  and  35-mm  sizes,  silent 
and  sound. 

Itariio  deport 

A  mimeographed  report  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  radio  committee  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  high-school  principals  of  the  Michigan 
Education  Association  was  recently  issued. 
The  report  summarizes  studies  of  equipment, 
programs,  articulation  with  courses  of  study 
and  schedules,  teaching  of  discrimination, 
radio  clubs,  instruction  in  broadcasting,  and 
vocational  opportunities  in  radio.  The  report 
also  includes  a  selected  bibliography. 

Gordon  Studebaker 
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Students  Leaving  College  Before  Graduation 

by  John  H.  McNeely,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education 
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Students  classified  by  sex  leaving  25  universities  segregated  according  to  type  of  control. 


★  ★  ★  One  of  the  essentials  to  an  in¬ 
tellectual  appraisal  of  the  success 
of  higher  education  is  an  analysis 
of  the  extent  to  which  students 
leave  college  before  graduation.  Involved  in 
such  an  analysis  are  several  questions. 

How  many  students  proportionately  drop 
out  of  college?  Does  a  larger  percentage  of 
men  than  women  students  leave? 

What  proportion  of  the  students  complete 
their  work  and  graduate  with  degrees  in  the 
regular  4-year  period?  What  percentage  con¬ 
tinue  beyond  the  4-year  period  without  ob¬ 
taining  degrees? 

To  what  extent  do  students  transfer  to 
another  institution  or  return  at  a  later  date 
to  continue  their  work  after  leaving  college? 

Based  on  data  gathered  by  25  universities 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Education, 
information  has  been  obtained  with  respect  to 
these  questions  in  the  case  of  15,535  students 
who  entered  the  universities  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  of  1931-32.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  10,972  were  men  and  4,563  women  students. 
Since  there  were  249,104  freshmen  students  who 
enrolled  in  the  various  universities,  colleges,  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  and  junior  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States  in  that  year,  these  students 
represent  about  1  out  of  every  16  students 
who  entered  all  such  institutions. 

The  25  universities  collecting  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  students  embodied  a  fairly 
typical  sampling  of  American  universities. 
Included  among  them  were  universities  scat¬ 


tered  throughout  the  United  States  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  populous  as  well  as  nonpopulous 
communities.  The  group  comprised  various 
kinds  including  a  Negro  university.  Of  the 
universities,  14  were  publicly  controlled  and 
11  privately  controlled.  It  is  believed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  information  regarding  these 
particular  universities  may  be  assumed  to  meas¬ 
ure  in  a  degree  at  least  the  extent  to  which 
students  leave  college  on  a  Nation-wide  basis. 

Student  Analysis 

In  conducting  the  analysis,  each  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  first  recorded  the  number  of  students 
entering  the  institution  and  registering  for  a  de¬ 
degree  at  the  beginning  of  1931—32.  Next  was 
traced  what  happened  to  the  students  during 
their  collegiate  careers.  By  this  means,  data 
were  obtained  on  the  students  who  after  en¬ 
trance  (1)  left  the  university  during  or  at  the  end 
of  the  4-year  period  without  obtaining  degrees, 
(2)  obtained  degrees  during  or  at  the  end  of  the 
4-year  period,  and  (3)  continued  beyond  the 
4-year  period  without  obtaining  degrees. 

Included  in  the  first  group  were  students 
who  transferred  to  another  institution  upon 
leaving  the  university  or  students  who  re¬ 
turned  at  a  later  date  to  continue  their  work 
after  leaving  the  university.  These  particular 
students  did  not  actually  leave  college 
definitely.  Hence,  they  were  regarded  as 
having  been  reclaimed  to  higher  education. 
By  deducting  them  from  the  total  students 
leaving  the  university,  a  final  group  was 
obtained  consisting  of  the  students  who  left 


the  university  without  transferring  or  return¬ 
ing  at  a  later  date.  This  group  represented 
the  students  who  discontinued  their  higher 
education  upon  leaving  the  university. 

In  the  accompanying  figure  are  presented 
graphically  the  percentages  of  the  students  fol¬ 
lowing  each  of  these  several  paths.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  figure,  the  students  are  classified  by 
sex,  the  percentages  being  given  separately  for 
men  students,  women  students,  and  total  stu¬ 
dents.  On  the  right  side  of  the  figure  are  shown 
the  percentages  of  the  students  following  each 
of  the  paths  in  the  universities  segregated 
according  to  type  of  control.  Each  university 
compiled  these  data  for  the  students  in  its 
individual  institution,  which  were  combined 
to  secure  the  percentages  in  the  figure. 

Four  Out  of  Line 

The  15,535  students  registering  in  1931-32 
in  the  universities  comprised  the  class  sup¬ 
posed  to  graduate,  generally  speaking,  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  of  1934-35.  As 
indicated  by  the  percentages  in  the  figure, 
approximately  62  out  of  every  100  of  these 
students  left  the  universities  during  or  at  the 
end  of  this  4-year  period  without  obtaining 
degrees.  At  the  same  time  32  out  of  every 
100  obtained  degrees  during  or  at  the  end  of 
the  4-year  period,  and  6  out  of  every  100 
continued  beyond  the  4-year  period  without 
obtaining  degrees.  The  latter  students  in¬ 
clude  those  whose  normal  progress  through 
college  was  retarded.  Most  of  them  obtained 
their  degrees  subsequently. 
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Among  the  students  leaving  the  university 
approximately  10  out  of  every  100  transferred 
to  some  other  institution.  There  were  7  out 
of  every  100  who  returned  at  a  later  date  to 
continue  work  after  leaving  the  university. 
Deducting  these  students,  it  was  found  that 
45  out  of  every  100  students  left  the  universi¬ 
ties  without  either  transferring  or  returning 
at  a  later  date.  In  other  words,  about  four 
out  of  every  nine  students  who  originally 
registered  in  the  universities  dropped  out  of 
them,  apparently  discontinuing  any  further 
effort  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

Comparing  Records 

About  two  more  men  than  women  students 
per  100  left  the  universities  during  or  at  the 
end  of  the  4-vear  period  without  obtaining 
degrees.  There  were  approximately  5  more 
women  than  men  students  per  100  who  ob¬ 
tained  their  degrees  during  or  at  the  end  of  the 
4-year  period.  Moreover,  about  3  fewer 
women  than  men  students  per  100  were  re¬ 
tarded  in  their  academic  work  as  shown  by 
the  proportions  continuing  beyond  the  4-year 
period  without  obtaining  degrees. 

The  percentage  of  women  students  who 
transferred  to  some  other  institution  upon 
leaving  the  universities  exceeded  that  of  men 
students  by  a  slight  margin.  Approximately 
1  more  man  than  woman  student  per  100  re¬ 
turned  at  a  later  date  to  continue  work  after 
leaving  the  universities.  With  respect  to  the 
students  who  left  the  universities  permanently, 
that  is,  without  either  transferring  or  returning 
at  a  later  date,  there  were  from  1  to  2  more  men 
than  women  students  per  100. 

Difference  in  Control 

Of  the  students  who  left  the  privately  con¬ 
trolled  universities  during  or  at  the  end  of  the 
4-vear  period  without  obtaining  degrees,  the 
percentage  was  6  less  than  that  for  the  pub¬ 
licly  controlled  universities  according  to  the 
figure.  This  indicates  that  6  fewer  students 
per  100  left  the  former  than  the  latter  uni¬ 
versities.  Students  in  the  privately  controlled 
universities  who  obtained  degrees  during  or  at 
the  end  of  the  4-year  period  exceeded  those  in 
the  publicly  controlled  universities  by  about 
8  for  every  100. 

There  were  approximately  2  fewer  students 
per  100  in  the  privately  controlled  than  in  the 
publicly  controlled  universities  who  continued 
beyond  the  4-year  period  without  obtaining 
degrees,  2  fewer  per  100  who  transferred  to 
some  other  institution,  and  1  fewer  per  100 
who  returned  at  a  later  date  to  continue  work 
after  leaving  the  universities.  Finally,  ap¬ 
proximately  9  fewer  students  per  100  left  the 
privately  controlled  than  the  publicly  con¬ 
trolled  universities  for  good  without  either 
transferring  or  returning  at  a  later  date. 

Data  were  also  collected  on  the  particular 
years  when  the  students  left  the  universities 
or  the  length  of  time  they  remained  before 
leaving.  Of  the  total  students,  33.8  percent 
left  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year, 


16.7  percent  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  year,  7.7  percent  during  or  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  year,  and  3.9  percent  during  or  at 
the  end  of  the  senior  year.  From  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  length  of  time  the  students  re¬ 
mained  in  the  universities  before  leaving, 
approximately  66  out  of  every  100  remained 
through  the  freshman  year  and  entered  the 
sophomore  year,  49  through  the  sophomore 
year  and  entered  the  junior  year,  41  through 
the  junior  year  and  entered  the  senior  year, 
and  37  through  the  senior  year.  Almost  all 
of  the  students  entering  the  senior  year 
graduated  with  degrees. 


★  BULLETIN  SOON  OFF  PRESS  ★ 

Detailed  information  on  students  leaving 
t  he  individual  universities  is  contained  in 
a  comprehensive  study  of  college  student 
mortality  which  will  soon  he  oil'  the  press. 
The  title  of  the  publication  is  Bulletin 
1937,  No.  11,  College  Student  Mortality. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at 
15  cents  each. 


★  The  February  1938  issue  of  School  Life 
contained  t lie  Pictorial  Report  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  presenting  the  many  and  varied 
activities  of  the  Office  in  pictorial  form  with  a 
minimum  of  text.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  10  cents 
each.  New  subscriptions  to  School  Life  may 
begin  with  the  Report  issue  (as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts)  if  so  desired  and  specified  by  the 
subscriber.  One  year  (10  issues)  $1. 
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COURTESY  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION, 


A  group  of  Norris  students 


Electricity  at  Norris  School 

by  Elsie  Lochmeyer ,  Teacher  and 

W.  I).  Varnell,  Science  Instructor,  Norris  School 


'fa  Study  of  electricity  usually  starts 
in  a  small  way  in  the  high-school 
science  courses  but  doesn’t  assume 
serious  proportions  until  pupils 
enter  a  technical  school. 

Many  of  us  who  teach  feel  that  when  our 
students  reach  the  time  when  they  begin  to 
earn  their  living,  electricity  will  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  their  lives,  but  too  often,  we 
have  not  incorporated  the  real  study  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  school  program.  Generally 
speaking,  we  have  a  little  bit  of  electricity 
study  in  the  secondary  school  science  courses, 
but  too  often  we  have  left  a  serious  study  of 
electricity  to  technical  schools  or  colleges. 
Naturally,  many  students  do  not  go  to  these 
schools. 

Norris,  Tenn.,  located  near  Norris  Dam,  is 
an  experiment  in  more  cooperative,  modern, 
and  economical  living.  The  school  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  this  community  life.  The  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  teachers  have  seen  the  effects  of 
uncontrolled  water  power  by  looking  at  the 
bare  hillsides  deeply  rutted  by  the  small 
streams  of  water.  We  know  by  experience  how 
difficult  it  is  to  raise  gardens  in  the  poor  soil. 


During  the  time  we  have  lived  here,  we 
have  seen  these  things  changed.  The  hill¬ 
sides  are  becoming  beautiful  again  with  grass 
growing  on  new  soil.  The  small  streams  of 
water  are  now  flowing  in  the  proper  channels. 
Places  suitable  for  gardens  are  being  reclaimed. 
The  abundant  water  power  is  being  utilized 
to  produce  electricity  by  construction  of 
Norris  Dam  on  the  Clinch  River.  Children 
who  have  watched  these  developments  take 
place  naturally  become  interested  in  the 
physical  side  of  their  environment. 

Experiment  Tried 

During  the  past  year  we  tried  an  experiment 
in  teaching  electricity  to  boys  and  girls,  7  and  8 
years  old.  These  children  are  at  a  very  impres¬ 
sionable  age.  Even  now,  they  know  what  elec¬ 
tricity  will  do  in  a  general  way  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  forget  it.  Within  a  few  years,  these 
students  will  have  a  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  electricity  which  is 
certain  to  pay  dividends  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  take  up  electricity  as  a  life  work. 

We  started  our  study  of  electricity  by  dis¬ 
cussing  the  uses  of  electrical  power  produced 


by  Norris  Dam.  In  a  display  corner  in  our 
schoolroom,  we  arranged  such  things  as  mag¬ 
nets,  amber  rods,  glass  rods,  fur,  various  kinds 
of  cloth,  iron  shavings,  and  paper.  The  chil¬ 
dren  experimented  with  these  things  to  dis¬ 
cover  which  of  them  are  attracted  to  magnets 
and  which  things  hold  electricity.  This  was 
our  introduction  to  static  electricity. 

Gradually,  by  means  of  other  experiments, 
we  introduced  the  children  to  such  things 
as  galvanometers,  electrometers,  voltmeters, 
generators,  and  electric  motors.  One  day 
we  all  experienced  a  shock  by  joining  hands 
when  one  of  the  group  generated  electricity 
for  us  by  means  of  a  small  electric  generator. 
As  proof  of  their  understanding  of  this  work, 
the  children  began  using  intelligently  such 
terms  as  electromagnets,  static  electricity 
volts,  transformers,  and  many  others. 

As  time  went  on,  the  pupils  became  in¬ 
terested  in  doing  more  difficult  things  with 
electricity.  We  showed  them  how  electric 
motors  are  constructed.  They  found  that 
making  them  was  not  as  easy  as  it  looked 
from  the  diagrams  which  they  followed. 
Many  of  them  were  disappointed  when  their 
motors  would  not  run  after  they  had  finished 
them.  This  brought  up  more  important 
questions,  and  we  helj^ed  the  students  to 
find  out  why  their  motors  would  not  operate. 
The  trouble  usually  turned  out  to  be  due  to 
carelessness  in  measuring  the  wire  for  the 
electromagnets  or  the  armature.  They 
eventually  learned  to  be  more  accurate  in 
measuring.  They  learned  to  realize  that  an 
electric  motor,  properly  made,  requires  little 
or  no  upkeep  and  that  it  will  perform  many 
tasks  which  used  to  be  done  by  hand.  Some  of 
the  pupils  set  up  simple  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  sets  and  wired  toy  houses.  The  children 
seemed  to  get  more  fun  out  of  working  with  the 
things  they  had  made  than  with  anything  else. 

While  this  experiment  has  proven  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  in  teaching  practical  science 
to  our  small  boys  and  girls,  we  find  that 
students  throughout  the  school  are  interested 
in  electrical  uses.  The  girls  have  courses  in 
the  advantages  of  cooking  on  electric  stoves, 
cooling  by  electric  refrigeration,  and  the  many 
other  ways  in  which  electricity  can  be  used  to 
make  housework  easier  and  more  efficient. 

Emphasis  is  also  placed  in  the  Norris 
School  on  the  application  of  electricity  to 
agriculture.  Many  of  the  boys  live  on  farms 
and  will  make  farming  their  life  work.  We 
have  noticed  that  these  boys  become  more 
enthusiastic  about  agriculture  as  a  means  of 
earning  a  living  when  they  come  to  realize  that 
electricity  means  more  profits  and  less  work. 

An  interesting  commentary  on  the  genuine 
desire  of  students  for  knowledge  about  elec¬ 
tricity  is  the  fact  that  in  our  library,  books  on 
electricity  and  electrical  inventions  are  in 
constant  demand.  Pupils  in  this  area  are 
realizing  the  enormous  value  of  electricity 
to  modern  living.  They  are  interested  in  read¬ 
ing,  studying,  and  understanding  this  important 
phaseof  makinglivingmorepleasant.and  happy 
regardless  of  the  occupations  they  follow. 
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Comparing  Typical  Teachers 

by  Benjamin  IT.  Frazier,  Senior  Specialist  in  Teacher  Training 


★  ★  ★  Improvements  in  the  qualifications 
and  status  of  teachers  constitute 
outstanding  trends  in  American 
education.  These  trends  have  been 
more  marked  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  than  during  any  preceding  period  of  equal 
length  in  our  national  life. 

To  give  a  complete  account  of  changes  in 
the  professional  status  of  teachers  between 
1910  and  1936  would  involve  many  separate 
comparisons  of  specific  groups  of  such  workers. 
In  each  year,  most  of  the  important  facts  differ 
appreciably  for  teachers  in  the  large  cities,  and 
in  the  open  country;  in  the  high  schools  and  in 
the  elementary  schools;  for  beginning  teachers 
and  for  teachers  long  in  the  service;  for  men 
teachers  and  for  women  teachers;  and  for 
teachers  in  the  several  States.  However,  a 
comparison  in  brief  compass  of  typical  public- 
school  teachers  of  1910  and  of  1936,  supple¬ 
mented  by  facts  concerning  the  special  groups 
of  such  workers  that  differ  most  widely,  is 
sufficiently  informative  to  show  a  number  of 
important  trends. 

Data  concerning  the  teachers  of  1910  are 
taken  chiefly  from  Lotus  D.  Coffman’s  study 
on  the  social  composition  of  the  teaching  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  from  the  statistics  of  education 
for  that  year.  Data  for  1936  are  taken  chiefly 
from  unpublished  reports  from  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  for  1935-36,  from  the  liter¬ 
ature  on  teacher  personnel,  and  from  the 
teacher  personnel  study  of  the  National  Survey 
of  the  Education  of  Teachers. 

Of  the  523,210  public-school  teachers  in 
1910,  78.9  percent  were  women;  and  of  the 
870,963  public-school  teachers  in  1936,  79.4 
percent  were  women.  While  the  typical 
American  teacher  is  therefore  best  described 
as  a  woman,  descriptions  of  typical  American 
teachers  for  present  purposes  will  take  into 
account  the  facts  concerning  both  sexes,  except 
when  otherwise  indicated. 

The  most  important  differences  between  the 
typical  teacher  of  1910  and  of  1936,  are  those 
showing  trends  toward  the  increased  profes¬ 
sionalization  of  teaching.  Outstanding  among 
such  trends  is  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
education  of  teachers.  In  1910,  the  typical 
teacher  had  received  preparation  equivalent  to 
graduation  from  a  4-year  high  school.  Returns 
in  1931  from  nearly  a  half-million  teachers, 
afford  the  basis  for  estimating  that  the  typical 
teacher  of  1936  had  at  least  two  and  a  half 
years  of  preparation  above  high  school. 

Five  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
now  require  4  years  of  college  preparation 
as  a  minimum  for  the  certification  of  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers;  and  the  number  of  States 
making  such  requirement  is  increasing  steadily. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  types  of  higher  education  in¬ 
stitutions  increased  from  9,370  in  1910  to 


69,772  in  1934;  and  well  over  half  of  the 
students  in  graduate  schools  plan  to  enter 
work  in  education. 

The  amount  of  preparation  that  can  be 
required  of  a  teacher  is  limited  by  the  salary 
paid.  He  must  spend  between  $300  and  $400 
annually  if  he  attends  a  teachers  college,  and 
between  $400  and  $500  if  he  attends  a  State 
University.  Meantime,  he  is  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  regular  salary. 
Moreover,  he  has  little  inducement  to  go  to 
college  4  years  if  he  can  earn  as  much  in 
occupations  not  demanding  college  work,  as 
in  teaching.  Do  salary  trends  justify  ade¬ 
quate  preparation? 

Salary  Comparisons 

The  typical  teacher  of  1910,  both  sexes 
considered,  was  paid  an  annual  salary  of 
$485;  the  teacher  of  1936,  $1,283.  Expressed 
in  terms  of  actual  purchasing  power,  the  1910 
salary  was  about  half  that  of  1936.  The 
typical  teacher  in  one-room  rural  schools  in 
1935  received  a  salary  of  only  $517,  which 
was  less  in  purchasing  power  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  $485  paid  to  teachers  of  all  types  in 
1910.  Toward  the  other  extreme,  the  median 
salary  paid  elementary  teachers  in  cities  with 
populations  of  100,000  or  more  in  1936-37, 
was  $2,027;  but  from  this  salary  the  typical 
teacher  had  to  pay  not  only  for  self-support, 
but  also  for  the  entire  support  of  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  at  least  one  dependent. 

Length  of  Seri-ice  Increases 

Another  important  trend  toward  the  pro¬ 
fessionalization  of  teaching  is  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  the  length  of  service  of  teachers  in 
the  public  schools.  While  no  exact  data  are 
available  on  this  specific  point,  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  trend  is  to  be  found  in  the  increas¬ 
ing  age  of  teachers  in  service.  According  to 
Coffman,  the  typical  woman  teacher  of  1910 
was  24  years  of  age,  having  entered  upon 
teaching  in  the  early  part  of  her  nineteenth 
year.  The  typical  man  teacher,  representing 
a  much  smaller  group,  was  29  years  of  age; 
he  began  teaching  at  20.  The  typical  teacher 
of  1936,  both  sexes  considered,  was  slightly 
more  than  30  years  of  age.  Assuming  that 
this  teacher  entered  service  when  no  more 
than  a  year  or  two  older  than  the  teacher  of 
1910,  and  that  there  was  no  great  difference 
in  continuity  of  service,  it  is  clear  that  the 
length  of  service  of  teachers  has  increased 
appreciably.  The  limited  length  of  service 
of  rural  teachers,  however,  is  still  a  problem. 
Rural  teachers  are  considerably  younger  on 
the  average  than  teachers  in  large  cities. 
The  average  in  1936  lay  in  the  middle  twenties 
in  the  case  of  rural  elementary  teachers,  and 
in  the  middle  thirties  in  cities  of  more  than 


100,000  population.  There  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  average  ages  of  high-school  and 
of  elementary  teachers. 

It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  typical 
American  teacher  is  an  immature  person. 
Teaching  is  becoming  a  profession  more  than 
ever  before  in  its  history.  It  may,  however, 
be  a  prelude  to  a  double  career;  for  in  1931, 
one  in  every  six  elementary  school  teachers 
was  a  married  woman. 

Both  in  1910  and  in  1936,  teachers  as  a 
group  represented  extensive  cross-sections  of 
the  general  population  of  the  country.  Their 
early  home  and  economic  backgrounds  were 
not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  average 
American  families  whose  children  they  served 
in  the  classrooms.  In  all  probability,  how¬ 
ever,  the  intellectual  status  of  the  parents  of 
the  typical  teacher  was  somewhat  above  that 
of  the  average  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

While  Coffman  gives  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  social-economic  background  of  the 
teachers  of  1910,  there  is  no  comparable  study 
concerning  the  teachers  of  1936.  However, 
the  typical  teacher  of  1936  was  a  student  in  a 
teacher-education  institution  10  or  11  years 
before  that  date.  Numerous  studies  are  avail¬ 
able  concerning  the  home  backgrounds  of  such 
students.  These  studies  indicate  that  the 
social-economic  backgrounds  of  the  teachers 
of  1910  and  of  1936  were  similar  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  Where  differences  exist,  they  almost 
invariably  indicate  that  the  teacher  of  1936 
had  an  early  home  environment  more  favor¬ 
able  for  cultural  development,  than  the 
teacher  of  1910. 

Coffman  estimated  in  1910,  on  the  basis  of 
preceding  census  reports,  that  9.5  percent  of 
all  teachers  in  public  and  in  private  schools 
were  foreign-born;  and  that  an  additional  27 
percent  had  one  or  both  parents  foreign-born. 
These  percentages  appear  to  have  decreased 
somewhat  in  the  country  as  a  whole  since  1910, 
although  they  have  remained  high  in  large 
industrialized  cities.  For  example,  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  New 
York  City  in  1927-28,  had  one  or  both  parents 
foreign-born.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rural 
teachers  in  most  inland  States  are  with  few 
exceptions,  of  native-born  parents. 

Early  Home  Comparisons 

Coffman  states  that  the  majority  of  teachers 
in  1910  came  from  the  farming  and  industrial 
classes.  Moffett’s  data  for  students  indicate 
that  the  father  of  the  typical  teacher  of  1936 
was  the  manager  of  a  small  business,  a  skilled 
workman,  or  a  farmer.  The  annual  income  of 
the  parents  of  the  teacher  of  1910  was  approx¬ 
imately  $800  when  the  teacher  began  work. 
The  total  income  of  the  family  from  which  the 
typical  woman  teacher  of  1936  came  was  prob¬ 
ably  between  $2,000  and  $2,500  when  she  en¬ 
tered  teaching.  These  figures  are  only  roughly 
comparable;  among  other  reasons,  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dollar  changed  greatly  over 
the  period. 

{Concluded  on  page  263) 
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Courses  Keep  Pace  With  Times 

“So  many  new  materials,  methods,  and 
processes  are  being  introduced  into  the  trades 
today  that  the  average  workman  cannot 
possibly  keep  up  with  his  job  without  special 
study,”  George  D.  Henck,  supervisor  of  in¬ 
dustrial  education  in  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
public  schools,  declares.  Mr.  Henck  cites 
several  examples  to  show  how  Pasadena 
schools  are  endeavoring  to  meet  the  needs  of 
workers  already  employed  for  a  specialized 
type  of  training  in  evening  classes. 

Several  men,  he  states,  have  recently  ap¬ 
plied  for  instruction  in  carburetion  which  they 
need  in  connection  with  their  work  in  auto 
mechanics.  The  head  plumber  of  a  Pasadena 
firm  is  giving  instruction  to  a  group  of  plumb¬ 
ers  in  the  use  of  the  new  copper  pipe  with 
sweated  joints,  in  installation  and  lay-out  work, 
and  in  city  ordinance  plumbing  regulations. 

The  head  of  the  building  trades  department 
of  the  Frank  Wiggins  Trade  School,  Los 
Angeles,  is  teaching  carpenters  how  to  lay  out 
the  frame  of  a  roof.  The  chief  of  the  window 
decorating  and  show-card  writing  department 
of  a  leading  Pasadena  department  store  is 
giving  instruction  in  these  two  fields.  A 
course  in  Diesel  engine  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  is  being  given  by  a  production  man 
in  a  motor  plant.  An  instructor  in  the  John 
Muir  Technical  High  School  teaches  welding. 
Specialized  training  is  also  available  in  Pasa¬ 
dena  schools,  Mr.  Henck  points  out,  in  such 
other  fields  as  estimating,  blue-print  reading, 
city  ordinance  and  transformer  work  in  the 
electrical  field,  mechanical  and  architectural 
drafting,  and  lay-out  work  for  printers. 

“We  are  constantly  on  the  alert,”  Mr. 
Henck  says,  “to  keep  our  instruction  abreast 
of  the  most  recent  developments  in  the  trades 
courses.  The  department  has  no  scholastic 
requirements  for  entrance  and  no  registration 
fees. 

Confusion  Hpre 

Two  distinct  groups  of  responsibilities  and 
functions  in  the  promotion  and  subsequent 
operation  of  plans  for  apprentice  training  are 
recognized  by  the  Office  of  Education,  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

A  joint  memorandum  recently  issued  by 
these  two  divisions  of  the  Government  ex¬ 
plains  that  one  group  of  responsibilities  deals 
with  the  apprentice  as  an  employed  worker — 
the  conditions  under  which  he  works,  his  hours 
of  work,  his  pay  rates,  the  length  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  period,  and  the  ratio  of  apprentices  to 
journeymen  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  overcrowding  or  shortage  of  skilled 
workers  in  the  trades.  The  second  group  of 
responsibilities  deals  with  the  apprentice  as 
a  student — the  related  technical  and  supple¬ 


mental  instruction  needed  to  make  him  a 
proficient  worker  and  the  supervision  and 
coordination  of  this  instruction  with  his  job 
experience. 

In  the  belief  of  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Labor  Department,  the  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  the  apprentice  as  an  em¬ 
ployed  worker  can  best  be  carried  by  the  State 
labor  department,  which  is  charged  with  the 
general  responsibility  of  improving  working 
conditions  and  fostering  the  well  being  of 
workers,  and  that  the  responsibilities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  apprentice  as  a  student  can 
best  be  performed  by  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education.  These  State  agencies, 
in  turn,  look  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  and  to  the  Office  of  Education  for 
leadership  and  research  and  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  national  standards  in  their  respective 
fields. 

Ilcyoinl  lA|K‘riiiH‘iil;il 

Latest  evidence  of  Seattle’s  belief  in  the 
representative  advisory  committee  system  in 
establishing  training  in  specific  trades  is 
reported  by  J.  J.  White,  coordinator  of  trade 
and  industrial  education  in  the  city’s  schools. 

According  to  his  report,  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  an  advisory  committee,  called  to 
consider  the  need  of  training  in  the  printing 
trade  and  composed  of  five  employers  and 
five  workers  in  this  trade  and  two  representa¬ 
tives  of  vocational  schools  in  Seattle,  un¬ 
covered  the  following  facts:  (1)  That  there  is  a 
need  for  an  extension  training  program  for 
some  mechanics  and  apprentices  in  the  print¬ 
ing  trades,  (2)  that  unemployed  printing 
apprentices  in  the  city  need  additional  train¬ 
ing  to  make  them  employable,  (3)  that  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  printing  industry  are  such  that 
it  is  difficult  for  apprentices  to  get  sufficient 
supplementary  training  on  the  job  and  that 
the  help  of  the  schools  in  providing  such 
training  is  therefore  needed,  and  (4)  that  a 
more  satisfactory  method  than  that  now  used 
for  selecting  apprentice  candidates  should  be 
devised. 

Although  a  solution  has  not  been  found  for 
all  the  questions  raised  in  the  preliminary 
conference  of  the  printing  trade  advisory 
committee,  it  is  expected  that  information 
and  assistance  given  by  the  committee  at 
subsequent  meetings  will  enable  the  Seattle 
Board  of  Education  to  arrange  for  an  adequate 
training  program  for  the  printing  trade. 

In  any  event,  the  chance  of  making  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  printing  trade  training  program 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  as  a  result  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject  through  the  utilization  of  an 
advisory  committee.  The  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  plan,  which  is  being  used  to  an  increasing 
degree  in  other  cities  and  States,  has  passed 


beyond  the  experimental  stage.  Its  prac¬ 
ticality  has  been  demonstrated. 

Virginia's  Situation 

The  need  of  vocational  education  in  agri¬ 
culture  for  young  people  in  the  rural  sections 
of  Virginia  is  emphasized  by  W.  S.  Newman, 
State  supervisor  of  agricultural  education,  in 
his  annual  report  to  Sidney  B.  Hall,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

“In  normal  times,”  Dr.  Newman  says, 
“one-half  of  Virginia’s  rural  population  is 
marginal  from  standpoint  of  income,  living 
standard,  and  education.  One-tenth  to  one- 
fifth  are  submarginal,  i.  e.,  they  have  a  gross 
income  of  less  than  $600,  have  only  a  fifth- 
grade  education  or  less,  live  in  poor  houses 
under  poor  living  conditions,  and  pay  little 
or  no  taxes. 

“The  rural  marginal  population  is  550,000. 
Three  hundred  fifty  thousand  children  are  all 
members  of  marginal  or  submarginal  rural 
families.  Ten  thousand  young  rural  men 
leave  school  each  year,  and  55,000  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years  are 
not  attending  school.  Thirty-one  thousand 
of  those  14  years  of  age  or  older  are  enrolled 
below  the  eighth  grade.  Many  of  this  in¬ 
school  group  will  not  reach  the  first  year  of 
high  school  wffiere  vocational  agriculture  is 
offered  at  present  and  few  will  be  graduated 
from  high  school. 

“The  existing  situation  demands,”  Dr. 
Newman  declares,  “that  serious  effort  be 
made  to  increase  the  holding  power  of  the 
school  and  to  provide  a  more  functional  type 
of  education  for  a  greater  number  of  the  school 
population.  It  further  demands  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  continuous  system  of  education 
which  will  provide  greater  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  adult  farmers  who  have  no 
training  in  vocational  agriculture,  but  who 
are  operating  the  farms  of  the  State.” 

Family  Living;  in  flip  $|»of  iigSit 

Increasing  attention  is  being  directed  by 
public-school  systems  throughout  the  country 
to  the  development  of  education  for  intelligent 
participation  in  family  life.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  Home  Economics  Education  Service 
of  the  Office  of  Education  has  made  a  study  of 
the  procedures  followed  in  different  cities  and 
towns  which  have  set  up  community  programs 
in  family  life  education. 

The  plan  followed  in  El  Paso,  Tex. — where 
the  school  authorities  have  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  phase  of  education  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  director  of  education  in  family  living,  on 
the  staff  of  the  vocational  school' — is  typical. 
This  faculty  member,  Mrs.  Lois  Huffaker, 
gives  most  of  her  time  to  developing  programs 
for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  and  to  keep¬ 
ing  in  touch  with  and  organizing  classes  for 
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pupils  who  drop  out  of  the  regular  schools. 

Although  there  is  no  organized  home- 
economics  program  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  city,  Mrs.  Huffaker  has  for  several  years, 
conducted  a  series  of  eight  1-hour  discussions 
with  each  class  of  eighth-grade  girls,  just 
before  they  enter  high  school.  These  discus¬ 
sions  center  around  personal  problems  and 
social  and  family  relationships. 

Six  full-time  home-economics  teachers  in 
city  high  schools  offer  a  broad  program  of 
training.  Pupils  in  the  course  on  child  guid¬ 
ance  and  home  nursing  have  direct  contact 
with  young  children  through  regular  sched¬ 
uled  observation  in  the  nursery  school,  re¬ 
cently  established  in  the  vocational  school. 

Post  cards  are  sent  to  school  drop-outs, 
inviting  them  to  visit  the  vocational  school. 
If  they  are  not  interested  in  the  courses  offered 
there  or  in  adult  classes,  special  classes  are 
formed  for  them.  Last  year,  special  group 
students  carried  on  a  program  which  included 
education,  recreation,  and  community  service. 

The  family  life  department  of  the  school 
sponsored  13  parent-education  groups  last 
year — 7  in  schools  and  6  in  churches.  A 
special  homemaking  center  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  which  is  largely  Spanish- 
American,  is  planned. 

Girls  over  14  years  of  age  may  receive  train¬ 
ing  in  the  vocational  school  for  wage-earning  oc¬ 
cupations.  Those  interested  in  becoming  home 
helpers,  play-school  helpers,  or  assistants  in 
pediatricians’  offices,  take  intensive  laboratory 
practice  in  homemaking  activities,  and  also 
work  as  full-time  assistants  to  nursery  school 
teachers.  The  trade  and  industrial  courses  in 
the  school  offer  training  for  cafeteria  manage¬ 
ment,  lunch-counter  service,  power-machine 
servicing,  dressmaking,  and  salesmanship. 

W'liat  <Ih‘  ItiKilbleil  Can  llo 

The  diversity  of  employments  in  which  it 
is  possible  for  persons  disabled  through  illness 
or  accident  to  engage  after  they  have  been 
restored  physically  and  trained  for  specific 
types  of  work  is  revealed  in  a  statistical  study 
of  rehabilitated  cases  in  1 1  Western  States, 
recently  completed  by  the  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  service  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
This  study  which  covers  more  than  10,000 
disabled  cases,  shows  that  they  are  being 
prepared  for  998  different  kinds  of  jobs  and 
businesses.  They  are  being  trained  as  ac¬ 
countants,  art  novelty  workers,  bakers, 
beauty-parlor  operators,  bench  workers,  auto 
cleaners,  carpenters,  cooks,  dental  mechanics, 
draftsmen,  electricians,  engineers,  farmers, 
firemen,  lens  grinders,  laboratory  technicians, 
machinists,  teachers,  ministers,  nurses,  phar¬ 
macists,  printers,  show-card  writers,  shoe 
repairmen,  typists,  research  workers,  and  for 
many  other  fields  of  employment.  The  type 
of  training  rendered  the  cases  studied  by  the 
Office  of  Education  includes:  Placing  in  suit¬ 
able  employment,  supplying  artificial  appli¬ 
ance,  providing  physical  restoration,  providing 
training,  and  combinations  of  these  services. 

The  comparatively  small  investment  re¬ 


quired  for  rehabilitating  these  disabled  persons 
and  making  them  self-supporting  will  be  more 
clearly  apparent  when  it  is  known  that  the 
cost  of  rehabilitation  in  37  percent  of  the 
cases  ranged  from  $1  to  $100,  and  in  46  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cases  from  $100  to  $400.  These 
sums  should  be  compared  with  the  estimated 
annual  cost  of  from  $300  to  $500  for  main¬ 
taining  a  disabled  person  at  public  expense. 
Fifty-five  percent  of  the  rehabilitated  persons 
studied  in  the  Western  States  commanded  a 
weekly  wage  of  between  $16  and  $25;  and  13 
percent,  more  than  $25.  The  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  disabled  persons  were  between 
21  and  50  years  of  age. 

An  Ambition*  I*  a rl . .  t.ronp 

A  part-time  class  in  agriculture,  which  began 
in  January  of  last  year  and  was  continued 
during  the  summer  on  a  monthly  basis,  is 
reported  by  Phaene  Hibbs,  instructor  in  agri¬ 
culture  at  the  Anthon  (Iowa)  High  School.  The 
class  enrolled  22  persons  ranging  in  age  from  15 
to  29  years,  19  of  whom  completed  the  course. 

To  secure  information  which  he  could  use 
as  a  guide  in  planning  and  carrying  on  the 
course,  Mr.  Hibbs  asked  each  student,  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  course,  to  fill  out  an 
enrollment  blank.  A  summary  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  secured  through  the  blank  showed,  in 
addition  to  the  age  range  of  the  students,  that 
they  had  been  out  of  school  an  average  of  3}{ 
years;  that  2  were  married  and  17  were 
single;  that  17  of  them  were  farming  with 
their  parents  and  2  away  from  home;  that  all 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations;  that 
1  received  his  income  as  a  farm  manager,  2  as 
renters,  2  on  a  share  basis,  and  14  as  money 
given  them  for  clothing,  recreation  and  similar 
uses.  Two  were  college  graduates;  8  had 
finished  high  school,  2  had  had  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  training;  7  had  finished  the  eighth 
grade,  and  1  the  seventh  grade.  Those 
attending  the  school  traveled  an  average  of 
5.2  miles,  some  members  living  as  far  as  11 
miles  from  the  school. 

Twenty  weekly  sessions  were  held  from 
January  6  to  March  2,  inclusive,  at  which 
the  general  topic  “Pastures,  Hays,  and  Their 
Values”  was  discussed.  Class  activities  in¬ 
cluded  a  visit  to  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ames  during  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
a  trip  to  industrial  plants  in  Sioux  City,  and  a 
final  banquet  and  graduation  program. 

Seventeen  members  of  the  class  success¬ 
fully  carried  on  supervised  farm  practice  work, 
which  included  swine,  sheep,  dairy  cattle, 
sorghum,  baby  beef,  sweet  corn,  legume,  soil 
erosion,  alfalfa,  soybean,  and  farmstead  im¬ 
provement  enterprises. 

\  Consumer  !\«l urnfl ion  Service 

Two  organizations — the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  and  Phi  LTpsilon 
Omicron,  home-economics  professional  frater¬ 
nity— are  cooperating  in  a  plan  to  prepare 
information  and  material  on  consumer  educa¬ 
tion.  This  material,  which  is  intended  for 
use  by  high-school  and  college  home-economics 


teachers,  leaders  in  adult  education  programs, 
forum  leaders,  women’s  club  leaders,  con¬ 
sumers’  cooperative  organizations,  and  other 
groups,  is  being  prepared  by  the  home- 
economics  association  under  a  grant  made  by 
Phi  Upsilon  Omicron.  The  preparation  of 
the  material  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Harriet  R. 
Howe,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Information  concerning  this  service  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  620  Mills  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  M.  Arthur 

★  ★  ★ 

Comparing  Typical  Teachers 

( Concluded  from  page  261) 

While  the  early  home  of  the  typical  teacher 
both  in  1910  and  in  1936  was  not  luxuriously 
appointed,  her  home  life  was  relatively  happy. 
When  the  young  teacher  left  her  home  it  had 
not  been  broken  by  death  or  divorce.  Busy 
during  much  of  the  day  with  household  duties, 
she  had  been  reasonably  content  with  the 
limited  educational  and  cultural  opportunities 
prevailing  in  the  country  or  small  town  in 
which  she  was  reared  and  in  which  she  later 
entered  teaching.  Opportunities  for  travel 
were  better  in  the  1920’s  than  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  century,  but  the  typical  pro¬ 
spective  teacher  of  each  year  had  few  if  any 
opportunities  for  travel  that  were  educa¬ 
tionally  significant.  Her  opportunities  for 
contacts  with  the  life  and  cultural  activities 
of  social  groups  different  from  the  one  in 
which  she  was  born  were  exceedingly  limited. 
Like  her  parents,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
church,  which  she  attended  with  fair  regular¬ 
ity.  She  scanned  the  newspapers  and  read 
a  few  popular  American  periodicals  and  books. 
Her  opportunities  to  attend  worth-while  lec¬ 
tures  or  addresses  were  not  sufficiently  exten¬ 
sive  to  give  her  functional  mastery  of  many 
of  the  ideas  of  nationally  known  leaders  of 
thought.  Her  opportunities  to  develop  gen¬ 
uine  appreciation  for  the  best  in  music  and 
the  fine  arts  were  long  deferred.  The  burden 
of  supplying  opportunities  for  the  social  and 
cultural  development  of  prospective  teachers 
assumed  by  the  teacher-education  institutions 
was  necessarily  heavy.  In  respect  to  such 
opportunities,  the  teacher  of  1936  was  much 
more  fortunate  than  her  predecessors;  for  the 
development  and  enrichment  of  teachers  col¬ 
lege  offerings  and  services,  and  of  teacher- 
education  facilities  in  colleges  and  universities, 
constitute  outstanding  trends  in  education 
during  the  present  century. 

In  their  efforts  to  improve  their  profession, 
educators  in  the  past  have  dwelt  with  almost 
evangelical  fervor  on  the  needs  for  its  improve¬ 
ment.  As  time  goes  on,  its  deficiencies  per¬ 
sist,  but  in  constantly  lessening  degree.  The 
improvement  in  the  status  of  the  profession 
during  less  than  a  generation  is  truly  impressive. 
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EDUCATORS’  BULLETIN  BOARD 
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New  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Vocational  Education 

Training  for  Industry.  New  York,  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  247 
Park  Avenue,  1937.  29  p.  $1. 

Describes  the  more  general  types  of  training  work  that  are 
now  being  carried  on  in  industry  and  shows  the  forms  of 
training  in  operation  in  a  representative  group  of  473  com¬ 
panies. 

National  Occupational  Conference,  551 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  published  the 
following  units  in  a  series  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York:  An  Appraisal  and  Abstract  of  Avail¬ 
able  Literature  on  Occupations  in  Aviation, 
The  Occupation  of  the  Air  Conditioning  En¬ 
gineer,  The  Occupation  of  the  Radio  Service 
Man,  Diesel  Engine  Occupations.  Single 
copies,  10  cents. 

1'hiltl  Welfare 

Child  Labor  Facts,  1938.  New  York,  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee,  419  Fourth 
Avenue,  1938.  34  p.  illus.  (Publication  no. 

372.)  25  cents. 

Latest  information  on  the  extent  of  child  labor,  summary 
of  State  and  Federal  legislation,  and  a  brief  picture  of  child 
labor  in  various  types  of  occupations. 

Care  and  Education  of  Crippled  Children. 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Crippled  Children  Division.  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  1937.  16  p.  (Crippled  Children 

Division,  Bulletin  no.  4.) 

Evaluates  the  present  program  and  describes  the  facilities 
for  education  and  medical  care  provided  for  crippled  children 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Skills 

Flying  the  Printways,  Experience  Through 
Reading,  by  Carol  Hovious.  New  York, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1938.  525  p.  illus. 

$1.10. 

Interesting  selections  aimed  to  develop  greater  speed, 
accuracy,  and  intelligence  in  reading.  Test  book  and  key 
to  tests,  10  cents. 

Better  Speech  and  Better  Reading,  a  prac¬ 
tice  book,  by  Lucille  D.  Schoolfield.  Boston, 
Mass.,  Expression  Co.,  1937.  218  p.  $1.25. 

Provides  practice  material  for  the  elementary  school  pupil 
to  aid  in  correcting  articulatory  defects.  Also  useful  for 
remedial  reading  and  lip  reading  classes. 

F«»r  iscussioii  firoups 

Our  North  Carolina  Schools,  Handbook  for 
Group  Discussion.  Prepared  for  The  North 
Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  The  Eniversity  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1937.  41  p.  (University  of 

North  Carolina  Extension  Bulletin,  vol.  17, 
no.  1.) 

Factual  material  with  references  and  suggested  questions 
for  further  study  and  discussion. 


Food  for  Forums 

Food  for  Forums.  Issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  Division  of 
Adult  Education  and  Library  Extension  in 
cooperation  with  the  Works  Progress  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mimeog.  Monthly. 

A  periodical  for  the  service  of  forums,  study  clubs,  program 
committees,  schools  and  civic  agencies;  carries  summaries  of 
articles  in  periodicals  and  newspapers  and  comments  on 
books  and  pamphlets. 

I.ibrnry  fiuities 

Guides  to  Business  Facts  and  Figures;  an 
indexed  and  descriptive  list  emphasizing  the 
less  known  business  reference  sources,  com¬ 
piled  by  Special  Libraries  Association  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Staff  of  the  Business 
Branch  of  the  Newark  Public  Library.  New 
York,  Special  Libraries  Association,  345  Hud¬ 
son  Street,  1937.  59  p.  $1.50. 

A  selective  guide  to  a  wide  range  of  business  publications, 
annotated,  with  author  and  title  index. 

Selected  List  of  References  on  the  Pamphlet 
File,  compiled  by  the  Vertical  File  Service,  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  1  p.  Free  to  librarians 
and  teacher-librarians.  (From  The  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.,  950-72  University  Avenue,  New 
York  City.) 

S|»<‘lliiij£  l.isf 

The  Grade  School  and  Contest  Spelling  List 
by  Elroy  H.  Schroeder.  Bloomington,  Ill., 
McKnight  &  McKnight,  1938.  39  p. 

Lists  of  spelling  words  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty,  suit¬ 
able  for  spelling  contests  and  classroom  use;  includes  rules  for 
contests. 

Susan  O.  Futterer 


★ 


Recent  Theses 

A  list  of  the  most  recently  received  doctors’  and  masters’ 
theses  in  education,  which  may  be  borrowed  from  the  library 
of  the  Office  of  Education  on  interlibrary  loan. 

Bonar,  Boss.  Status  o'  the  secondary  school  principal 
of  West  Virginia  during  the  school  year,  1935-36.  Master's, 
1937.  West  Virginia  University.  194  p.  ms. 

Boorbach,  Agnew  O.  Development  of  the  social  stud¬ 
ies  in  American  secondary  education  before  1861.  Doctor’s, 
1936.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  300  p. 

Buckman,  Dorothy  M.  School  clubs  in  the  North 
Dakota  classified  high  schools.  Master’s,  1937.  University 
of  North  Dakota.  94  p.  ms. 

Byrd,  Oliver  E.  Study  of  health  habits  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  health  instruction.  Master's,  1933.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity.  75  p.  ms. 

Dickter,  Morris  R.  Relationship  between  scores  on  the 
scholastic  aptitude  test  and  marks  in  mathematics  and 
science.  Doctor’s,  1937.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  57  p. 

Eaton,  Roswell  H.  Cost  approach  to  the  study  of  ele¬ 
mentary  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  Master’s,  1937. 
University  of  North  Dakota.  70  p.  ms. 


Ferrell,  Doctor  T.  Relation  between  current  expendi¬ 
tures  and  certain  measures  of  educational  efficiency  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  county  and  graded  school  systems.  Doctor’s,  1936. 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  114  p. 

Fox,  James  H.  Centralized  control  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Province  of  Ontario:  an  evaluation  of  the 
administrative  control  exercised  by  the  central  educational 
authority,  with  suggestions  regarding  desirable  and  practical 
adjustments.  Doctor’s,  1937.  Harvard  University.  554  p. 
ms. 

Gemmill,  Anna  M.  Experimental  study  at  New  York 
State  Teachers  College  at  Buffalo  to  determine  a  science 
program  for  the  education  of  elementary  classroom  teachers. 
Doctor’s,  1936.  Teachers  College,  ColumbiaUniversity.  74  p. 

Hill,  Floyd  C.  Study  of  the  duties  performed  by  the 
elementary  school  principals  of  Washington  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  based  on  teaching  load.  Master’s,  1937.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  100  p.  ms. 

Hill,  McKinley  T.  Study  to  determine  the  effect  of 
previous  farm  experience  on  the  status  of  farm  skills  upon 
entrance  and  upon  achievement  during  the  vocational 
instruction  of  agriculture  students  in  a  typical  West  Virginia 
high  school.  Master’s,  1936.  West  Virginia  University. 
59  p.  ms. 

Lerew,  Russell  A.  Study  of  the  high  school  library 
facilities  of  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  Master’s, 
1936.  Pennsylvania  State  College.  163  p.  ms. 

Little,  Martin  E.  Study  of  the  eighth  grade  diploma 
situation  in  Kansas.  Master’s  1937.  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Emporia.  37  p. 

Mooney,  Edward  S.,  jr.  Analysis  of  the  supervision  of 
student  teaching:  A  study  based  on  the  New  York  State 
teacher  education  institutions  for  the  preparation  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers.  Doctor’s,  1936.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  159  p. 

North,  Harriet  R.  Study  of  the  effect  of  instruction  in 
magazine  reading  in  the  junior  high  school  ninth  year. 
Master’s,  1937.  Syracuse  University.  63  p.  ms. 

Oberholtzer,  Kenneth  E.  Ameiican  agricultural 
problems  in  the  social  studies:  Some  important  agricultural 
problems  and  related  generalizations  that  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  general  curriculum  of  urban  and  rural  schools. 
Doctor’s,  1936.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
119  p. 

Pennell,  Eugene  D.  Organization  for  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  public  senior  high  schools  of  Michigan.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1935.  University  of  Michigan.  62  p. 

Sabella,  Ricardo  H.  American  policy  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  1898-1935,  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  progress  attained  by  the  Filipinos  for 
self-government.  Doctor’s,  1935.  American  University. 
367  p.  ms. 

Schnopp,  Jessie  M.  Study  of  the  assignment,  with  a  plan 
for  improving  the  teacher’s  ability  in  assignment  making. 
Master’s,  1935.  West  Virginia  University.  92  p.  ms. 

Schreibeis,  Charles  D.  Pioneer  education  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  1789-1847.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford 
University.  94  p. 

Stahl,  O.  Glenn.  Training  career  public  servants  for 
the  City  of  New  York.  Doctor’s,  1936.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  262  p.  ms. 

TerKeurst,  Arthur  J.  Problems  of  the  school  as  re 
vealed  by  a  study  of  the  interests  and  abilities  of  enrollees  in 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Doctor’s,  1937.  North¬ 
western  University.  2  vols. 

Tucker,  Louise  E.  A  study  of  problem  pupils.  Doc¬ 
tor’s,  1937.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  172  p. 

Willard,  Dudley  W.  Social  critique  of  current  tenden¬ 
cies  in  health  education.  Doctor's,  1926.  University  of 
Washington.  2  vols. 

Ruth  A.  Gray 
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Statistics 

School  Survival  Rates 

by  Emery  M.  Foster,  Chief,  Statistical  Division 
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•One  grade  lower  in  11— grade  systems 


Survival  rates  fur  public  schools.  Fifth  grade  through  higli-school  graduation. 


★  ★  ★  Statistics  for  the  seniors  in  high 
school  in  1935-36  show  that  the 
number  of  them  enrolled  in  the 
fifth  grade  and  continuing  in  school 
until  the  twelfth  grade  was  approximately 
41  percent  greater  than  it  had  been  5  years 


ago  (in  1930-31).  Indications  are  that  by 
1937-38  the  survival  to  the  twelfth  grade 
will  be  47  percent  greater  than  in  1930-31. 

Of  1,000  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  in  1923-24 
Dnly  310  reached  the  twelfth  grade  in  1930  31 
and  270  graduated  in  1931;  but  of  1,000  pupils 


in  the  fifth  grade  in  1929,  437  reached  the 
twelfth  grade  in  1935-36  and  378  graduated 
in  1936.  Indications  are  that  of  1,000  pupils 
who  were  in  the  fifth  grade  in  1930-31,  453 
reached  the  twelfth  grade  in  1937-38  and  398 
will  graduate  in  1938.  (Fig.  I.)  Although 
the  high-school  class  graduating  in  1938  had 
about  54,000  fewer  pupils  in  it  when  it 
reached  the  fifth  grade  than  did  the  class  of 
1931,  it  will  probably  graduate  over  320,000 
more  pupils  than  did  the  class  of  1931. 

The  enrollment  in  the  last  year  of  high 
school  increased  from  622,091  in  1928  to 
1,124,490  in  1938  (estimated),  an  increase  of 
80.7  percent  compared  with  an  increase  of 
105.1  percent  from  1924  to  1934,  showing  that 
the  rate  of  increase  is  slowing  down.  (Table  1.) 

A  comparison  of  the  survival  rates  for  the 
first  year  of  high  school  and  the  eighth  grade 
shows  the  following  percentage  of  the  eighth 
grade  pupils  continuing  on  to  high  school. 


Survival  eighth  grade  to  first-year  high  school 


Year 

Percent 

Year 

Percen 

1927 _ 

80.  0 

1932 _ 

91.  4 

1928 _ 

82.  6 

1933 _ 

92.  1 

1929.. 

86.  2 

1934 _ 

93.  4 

89.  8 

1935 _ 

95.  3 

1931.. 

94.  7 

The  holding  power  of  the  eighth  grade  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  from  1927  to  1931;  de¬ 
creased  slightly  the  next  2  years;  and  at¬ 
tained  a  new  high  point  in  the  fall  of  1935 
when  over  95  percent  of  the  pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade  seem  to  have  continued  on  to 
high  school. 

Of  1,000  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  in  1910-11 
only7  139  graduated  from  high  school  in  1918 
but  of  1,000  in  the  fifth  grade  20  years  later 
(in  1930-31)  probably  398  will  graduate  in 
1938. 


Year  in  fifth  grade 

Year 

graduated 
from  high 
school 

Percent 
graduated 
from  high 
school 

1910-11 . . 

1918 

13.9 

1920-21 _ 

1928 

24. 1 

1921-22 _ _ 

1929 

24.5 

1922-23 _ 

1930 

25.2 

1923-24 _ 

1931 

27.0 

1924-25 _ _ _ _ _ 

1932 

30.2 

1925-26 _ _ _ 

1933 

31.6 

1926-27 _ 

1934 

33.3 

1927-28 _ _ 

1935 

35.5 

1928-29 _ 

1936 

37.8 

1929-30 _ 

1937 

39.3 

1930-31 _ _ 

1938 

39.8 

In  20  years,  from  the  high-school  class  of 
1918  to  that  of  1938  the  percentage  surviving 
to  graduation  has  risen  from  13.9  percent  to 
39.8  percent  of  the  number  in  the  class  when 
it  was  in  the  fifth  grade. 

A  high  school  may  consider  itself  statis¬ 
tically  up  to  normal  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
if  survival  rates  are  about  as  follows  for  the 
class  of  1938: 


First  year... 
Second  year 
Third  year. 
Fourth  year 
Graduate. 


100  in  1934-35 
85  in  1935-36 
67  in  1936-37 
59  in  1937- 38 
52  in  1938 
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Table  1. — Enrollments  in  last  8  years  of  the  public-school  system,  1924-36,  and 
certain  estimates  for  1937  and  1938 


Grade 


Year  ending 
in  Jurie 

Elementary  school 

High  school 

Fourth  or 
fifth  i 

Fifth  or 
Sixth 

Sixth  or 
seventh 

Seventh  or 
eighth 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

Grad¬ 

uates 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

fi 

7 

8 

» 

ID 

1924... . 

2, 537, 883 

2,  224,  774 

1.  913,  323 

1,  702,  962 

1,328,412 

919, 979 

651,329 

490, 158 

1925 _ 

2,  536, 470 

2.  267,  544 

1,948,371 

1,  737, 152 

1,  424.  304 

970,415 

715,  978 

540,  516 

1926 _ 

2,  535,  078 

2,  310,  315 

1,  983,  440 

1,771,343 

1,  425,  204 

1.  004,  503 

736,  254 

591,  505 

1927 _ 

2,  512,  989 

2,  309,  088 

2,  024,  240 

1,  825,  702 

1,  450,  564 

1,  025,  030 

751,980 

606,  798 

1928 _ 

2,  490,  900 

2,  307,  861 

2,  065,  041 

1,880,  062 

1,475,  924 

1,  045,  558 

767,  706 

622,  091 

1929 _ 

2, 466, 451 

2,312,  538 

2,  071,  114 

1,  887,  428 

1.  551,  374 

1,118, 871 

823,  616 

66i; 490 

1930 _ 

2, 442, 003 

2,317,216 

2,071,  188 

1.  894,  835 

1. 626, 823 

1, 192, 185 

879,  525 

700, 889 

1931 _ 

2.  484,  045 

2,  329,  985 

2,  089,  454 

1,  939,  578 

1,  702,  216 

1,289, 758 

973, 140 

786,  337 

686,  355 

1932 _ 

2,  526,  087 

2,  342,  746 

2, 101,  720 

1,984,  321 

1,  777,  608 

1.  387, 331 

1,  066,  755 

871.786 

767.  252 

1933 _ 

2,  512,  654 

2.  345,  895 

2, 167,  075 

2,  015, 474 

1,816,317 

1.463,  792 

1, 137,  967 

938,  580 

802,  088 

1934... . . 

2,  499,  221 

2,  349,  045 

2.  232,  431 

2, 046,  627 

1,  855,  026 

1,540,  254 

1,  209, 180 

1,  005,  375 

836,  925 

1935 _ 

2,  485,  718 

2,  358,  725 

2,  233,  997 

2,  067, 107 

1,912,549 

1,  580,  058 

1,  229,  294 

1,  034,  922 

884,  604 

1936 _ 

2,  472,  216 

2.  368.  400 

2,  235,  564 

2,  087,  588 

1,  970,  072 

1,  619,  862 

1,  249,  409 

1,064,469 

932,  283 

1937  2 _ _ 

1,  674,  561 

1,290,589 

1,094,  479 

960,  535 

1938  2 _ 

1, 331,  769 

1,124,  490 

988.  788 

1  Fourth  grade  in  11-grade  systems,  fifth  grade  in  12-grade  systems.  2  Estimated. 


The  senior  class  runs  less  than  two-thirds 
of  those  who  entered  high  school  4  years 
before. 

The  holding  power  of  the  upper  elementary 
grades,  seventh  and  eighth,  in  the  high-school 
graduating  classes  of  1939  and  1940  indicates 
that  a  larger  portion  of  the  children  are  com¬ 
pleting  these  grades  than  previously  and  there¬ 
fore  a  larger  proportion  may  be  expected  to 
remain  to  graduate  in  1939  and  1940  than  in 
previous  years.  For  the  class  of  1939,  the 
first  year  of  high  school  shows  780  surviving 
of  those  enrolled  in  the  fifth  grade  as  compared 
with  only  770  for  the  1938  class  as  shown 
below. 


Grade 

Class  graduating  from 
high  school  in — 

193» 

1939 

1940 

1 

9 

3 

4 

Elementary  school: 

Fourth  or  fifth _ _ 

Fifth  or  sixth.. _  . 

Sixth  or  seventh . 

Seventh  or  eighth _ 

High  sehcol: 

First  year _ 

1,000 

943 

872 

824 

770 

1,000 

929 

884 

818 

780 

1, 000 
935 
889 
831 

★  ★  ★ 

M  u sic  Week 

(Concluded  f  rom  page  255) 

Linnell.  Adelaide.  The  school  festival. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1931. 
124  p.  illus. 

Deals  with  the  school  festival  and  its  place  in  the  school 
program.  Lists  of  material  and  directions  for  planning  and 
conducting  school  festivals  are  given,  with  a  bibliography. 

McCauley,  Clara  J.  A  professionalized 
study  of  public  school  music.  Knoxville, 


Tenn.,  Jos.  E.  A  vent,  publisher,  1932.  795  p. 

(Teacher  education  series  no.  VI.) 

Supplies  background  material  for  teachers  of  school  music, 
giving  a  short  history  and  concept  of  the  subject,  its  sociology, 
psychology,  aims  and  objectives,  and  prevalent  methods  of 
teaching. 

McConathy,  Osbourne,  and  others.  Music 
in  rural  education.  Based  on  The  Music 
Hour,  one-book  course;  The  Music  Hour, 
two-book  course.  New  York,  Boston,  etc., 
Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  1937.  310  p. 

The  authors  were  assisted  by  authorities  in  the  field  of 
rural  education,  agreeing  that  the  "conditions  of  rural  life 
need  not  be  considered  as  limitations,  but  rather  as  oppor¬ 
tunities.”  Part  I,  Four  plans  of  music  study;  Part  II, 
Teaching  suggestions;  Part  III,  Lesson  outlines;  Part  IV, 
Useful  reference  material. 

Mayne,  Thomas  R.  Music  in  the  modern 
school;  a  manual  for  all  interested  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  school  music.  Philadelphia,  David 
McKay  Co.,  1934.  240  p. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  whole  field  of  school  music, 
taking  into  account  the  introduction  of  the  radio,  use  of  the 
gramophone,  eurhythmies,  bands,  music  appreciation,  etc. 

Mursell,  James  L.  Human  values  in 
music  education.  New  York,  Newark,  etc., 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1934.  388  p. 

An  attempt  to  justify  music  in  the  curriculum  with  an 
interpretation  of  its  values.  In  14  chapters  most  of  the  as¬ 
pects  of  the  question  are  analyzed,  including  a  brief  justifica¬ 
tion  of  its  value  in  rural  schools. 

Music  Education  Research  Council. 
Course  of  study  in  music  for  rural  schools. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Music  educators  national  con¬ 
ference,  64  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  1936. 
16  p.  (Music  education  research  council 
report  no.  19) 

Part  of  a  course  of  study  covering  all  years  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  the  senior  high  school.  Deals  with  materials, 
instrumental  music,  the  school  ensemble,  the  school-room 
orchestra,  inter-school  musical  activities,  circuit  music 
teachers,  phonograph  and  radio. 

Music  Educators  National  Conference. 
Yearbook,  1936.  Chicago,  Ill.,  The  Confer¬ 
ence,  64  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  1936.  543  p. 

Consists  of  papers,  addresses,  and  reports  on  music  in  edu¬ 


cation  and  life,  music  at  the  different  grade  levels  as  well  as 
in  adult  life.  Topics  of  interest  in  Music  Week  are:  Eu¬ 
rhythmies,  creative  music,  courses  of  study  for  various 
grades,  appreciation  of  music,  use  of  the  radio,  value  of  oper¬ 
ettas,  contests,  and  festivals. 

Nicholson,  Sydney  H.  Boys’  choirs. 
New  York,  Paterson’s  Publications,  inc.,  35 
West  Thirty-second  Street,  n.  d.  21  p. 

The  material  may  be  adapted  to  girls’  choruses  also. 
Gives  instruction  for  flexibility  of  voice,  breath  control,  out- 
of-tune  singing,  and  poor  voices. 

Norton,  Alma  M.  Teaching  school  music. 
Los  Angeles,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1932.  248  p. 

Emphasizes  the  part  that  music  should  play  in  the  newly 
conceived  program  of  learning,  presenting  old  and  new 
pedagogical  approaches  with  an  open  mind.  Most  of  the 
problems  and  phases  of  school  music  teaching  are  dealt 
with,  including  a  chapter  on  teaching  music  in  rural  schools. 

Perkins,  Clella  Lester.  How  to  teach 
music  to  children.  Chicago,  Hall  &  McCreary 
Co.,  1936.  216  p.  Music. 

Part  I  presents  music  teaching  in  schools  in  general; 
Part  II  offers  daily  lesson  plans  for  rural  schools,  with  a 
list  of  songs  for  choirs  and  choruses;  Parts  III  and  IV  con¬ 
tain  the  songs  with  music,  a  list  of  phonograph  records, 
glossary  of  musical  terms,  and  a  bibliography. 

Pitts,  Lilla.  Music  integration  in  the 
junior  high  school.  Boston,  C.  C.  Birchard 
&  Co.,  1935.  206  p. 

Suggestions  given  for  methods  of  instruction  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  of  music,  in  interpretation,  grouping, 
and  integration  with  other  subjects.  Emphasizes  human¬ 
izing  music  through  creative  expression. 

Wright,  Frances  and  Lossing,  Laverna. 
Song  source  material  for  the  activity  curri¬ 
culum.  New  York,  Teachers  college,  Co¬ 
lumbia  university,  1932.  41  p. 

A  classified  compilation  of  songs  suitable  to  use  in  con 
nection  with  various  subjects  and  activities  of  the  elementary 
school. 

See  also  the  bulletins  and  yearbooks  of  the 
National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  inc.,  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New 
York;  Southern  Conference  for  Music  Educa¬ 
tion,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  the  Eastern  Music 
Educators’  Conference,  64  E.  Jackson  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago;  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  Bloomington,  Ill. ;  and 

Music  Educators’  Journal,  64  E.  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.  Six  numbers  a  year. 

Educational  Music  Magazine,  433  S. 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Four  numbers  a 
year. 

Martha  R.  McCabe 

★  ★  ★ 

Advisory  Committee  Report 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  survey  the  subject  of  Federal  relationship  to 
State  and  local  conduct  of  education  has  just 
been  issued.  It  presents  a  survey  of  education 
in  the  national  life  and  a  recommended  pro¬ 
gram  for  future  action.  Copies  may  be 
secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  35  cents  each. 
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In  Public  Schools 

School  (■arilcn  IVork 

“Early  in  the  spring  the  pupils  in  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity  School  conceived  the  idea  of  a  school 
garden  and  set  forth  to  make  it  one  of  their 
curriculum  projects,”  says  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  in  his  annual 
report.  Continuing,  the  superintendent  says: 
“There  'was  no  land  available  near  the  school 
so  we  obtained  a  small  tract  on  a  lot  about  five 
blocks  away,  but  near  the  homes  of  several 
children.  We  studied  soil  under  the  following 
headings:  Origin,  moisture,  drainage,  improve¬ 
ment,  and  fertilizing.  .  .  .  The  child’s  garden 
can  be  used  to  help  in  nearly  every  other 
branch  of  stud}7  taught  in  the  schoolroom.” 

Experiment  in  l*;irent  Etlncnlinn 

An  experimental  program  in  parent  educa¬ 
tion  was  started  last  fall  by  Superintendent 
Holmes  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  public  schools. 
Throughout  the  year  a  full-time  trained  worker 
in  parent  education  whose  title  is  “Home 
Counselor”  will  conduct  classes  for  parents  of 
children  in  all  grades  of  all  schools  from  the 
first  grade  through  high  school.  In  addition  to 
these  classes,  parents  of  children  who  are  not 
yet  in  school  are  under  instruction  by  the 
parent-education  specialist.  Classes  are  held 
mornings,  afternoons,  and  some  in  the  evening 
so  that  fathers  may  attend,  and  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  attendance  is  offered  to  mothers  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  time  schedule.  The 
program  is  arranged  in  units  of  lessons  which 
cover  the  characteristics,  problems,  and  needs 
of  each  age-level  of  the  children. 

Salaries  of  Teacher* 

Most  of  the  New  Jersey  school  districts  have 
complied  with  the  law  in  restoring  teachers’ 
salaries  to  full  contractual  amounts,  according 
to  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review,  the  official  publication  of  the  Teachers’ 
Association  of  that  State.  Some  have  pro¬ 
vided  salary  increases,  either  full  scheduled  in¬ 
creases  for  all  teachers,  small  increases  for  all, 
or  increases  for  teachers  on  low  salaries.  The 
Teachers’  Association  secured  data  from  250 
school  districts.  Of  these,  10  had  not  made 
any  salary  reductions  during  the  depression 
years.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  districts 
have  made  full  restoration  of  salary  cuts,  as 
they  are  legally  required  to  do. 

I*«>ak  in  School  Savings 

That  the  Los  Angeles  city  and  county  pub¬ 
lic-school  children  are  developing  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  thrift  is  indicated  by  the 
October  results,  the  highest  record  of  any 
month  during  the  past  7  years  of  the  school 
savings  activity,  according  to  a  recent  issue 


of  the  Los  Angeles  School  Journal.  During  the 
month  2,202  school  savings  accounts  were 
opened  in  the  member  branch  banks  of  the 
association;  63,381  pupils  had  established 
savings  bank  accounts  as  of  October  31,  1937, 
with  a  total  deposit  of  $1,551,490.62,  making 
an  average  of  $24.48  per  pupil. 

Eiliicaliiuiiil  I  onference 

In  some  of  the  elementary  schools  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  there  was  organized  in  1936-37  an 
educational  council  composed  of  teachers, 
principals,  nurses,  ministers,  parent-teacher 
workers,  social  workers,  attendance  officers, 
and  a  group  of  citizens.  These  councils  met 
in  some  cases  twice  during  the  year  and  others 
only  once,  and  discussed  the  general  needs  of 
the  community.  “Many  of  the  suggestions 
were  carried  out  to  the  very  great  advantage 
of  the  school  system.” 

Vlsiling  IMnn 

A  home  visiting  plan  has  been  developed  in 
the  kindergartens  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Each 
teacher  in  1 1  schools  is  released  one  afternoon 
a  week  to  call  upon  the  parents.  The  purpose 
is  to  consult  with  the  parents  on  any  matters 
of  physical  or  emotional  importance  which 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  child’s  behavior. 
The  teachers  are  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
visits  as  observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  school. 

Tr;iMs|»orlal  ion  of  l*ii|tils 

Beginning  in  1939  no  pupil  in  Pennsylvania 
needs  to  suffer  exemption  from  attendance  at 
school  because  he  resides  more  than  2  miles 
from  the  schoolhouse,  according  to  a  recent 
issue  of  Public  Education,  a  bulletin  published 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania.  Transportation  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  such  pupils  who  reside  in  town¬ 
ships  which  are  districts  of  the  third  or  of  the 
fourth  class.  Districts  will  be  reimbursed  on 
an  equitable  basis  for  this  service.  And  in 
cases  where  transportation  is  not  feasible,  the 
school  board  may  pay  for  suitable  board  and 
lodging  for  these  pupils. 

\«*w  l,laronu‘iil  lln-onl 

Previous  records  in  the  history  of  the 
southern  section’s  placement  division  of  the 
California  Teachers’  Association  were  broken 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1  (1937) 
when,  through  the  efforts  of  the  California 
Association  Personnel,  positions  were  found 
for  more  than  500  teachers,  says  the  Southern 
Section  Record  of  the  association.  This  aggre¬ 
gate  exceeds  by  more  than  60  the  highest 
record  previously  made  during  the  20  years’ 
history  of  the  division.  A  huge  mass  of 
essential  detail,  thousands  of  interviews  and 


the  transcription  of  thousands  of  sets  of 
confidential  papers  by  the  division’s  personnel 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  A.  Bowman,  were 
necessary  to  the  year’s  unprecedented  accom¬ 
plishment. 

(■rowing  I  |i 

An  illustrated  story  showing  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  are  growing  up  through 
the  various  activities  of  the  Norfolk  schools 
has  recently  been  prepared  by  the  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  the  public  schools  of  that 
city. 

ion:il  C  linie  in  !'i( I slsnrgli 

The  operation  of  a  newly  organized  educa¬ 
tional  clinic  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  serves 
the  needs  of  children  who  fail  to  make  adjust¬ 
ment  in  school,  is  described  in  a  recent  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  that  city. 
During  the  first  year  the  clinic  gave  attention 
primarily  to  the  study  of  reading  disabilities, 
but  other  types  of  maladjustments  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  activities  of  the  clinic  develop. 
The  study  of  each  child’s  problem  includes 
analysis  of  his  physical,  intellectual,  emotional, 
social,  and  educational  needs.  Contributing 
to  its  diagnostic  services  are  the  department 
of  medical  examiners,  the  psychological  de¬ 
partment,  the  department  of  curriculum  study 
and  research,  and  the  specialist  in  remedial 
instruction.  Clinic  staff  meetings  are  held  to 
acquaint  principals  and  teachers  with  diag¬ 
nostic  and  remedial  procedures,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made  for  the  solution  of  the  child's 
problem.  Follow-up  studies  evaluate  the 
methods  used  and  the  results  of  treatment. 

.S|H‘i-i<il  Ihl ueal ion  in  .Mii'Iiigan 

A  full-time  supervisor  of  special  education, 
whose  responsibilities  are  concerned  with 
the  educational  welfare  of  all  types  of  excep¬ 
tional  children,  has  been  appointed  in  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction  of 
Michigan.  Harley  Z.  Wooden,  formerly  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Ann  .1.  Kellogg  School  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  is  the  appointee. 

The  administration  of  the  State  school 
for  the  deaf  and  the  State  school  for  the 
blind  has  been  transferred  from  an  institu¬ 
tional  commission  to  the  State  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Thus  these  schools  become  defi¬ 
nitely  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system 
of  the  State,  and  greater  coordination  of  all 
educational  efforts  for  the  deaf  and  for  the 
blind  will  become  possible. 

\egro  Schools 

Great  progress  has  been  made  since  1931 
in  the  Negro  schools  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  of  that  city.  The  course 
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of  study  has  been  advanced  from  7  years 
elementary  and  4  years  high  school  to  6  years 
elementary  and  3  years  junior  high  and  3 
years  senior  high  school;  night  schools  have 
been  introduced  into  three  schools,  and  a 
trade  school  is  being  developed. 

I’siiiK  School  Buildings 

Under  the  caption  Wider  use  of  school  build¬ 
ings  the  board  of  education  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
reports  4,804  evening  meetings  of  various 
kinds  in  the  109  public-school  buildings  of 
the  city  during  the  school  year  1936-37. 

P »  York  Etcpori 

Statistical  Reference  Data  Relating  to 
Problems  of  Overageness,  Educational  Re¬ 
tardation,  and  Non-Promotion,  1900-1934, 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  board  of 
education,  bureau  of  reference,  research,  and 
statistics,  New  York  City.  The  publication 
was  prepared  by  Eugene  A.  Nifenecker  for 
the  joint  committee  on  problems  of  school 
maladjustment.  The  statistical  data  pre¬ 
sented  show  that  the  amount  of  slow  progress, 
retardation,  and  overageness  has  been  steadily 
and  greatly  reduced.  The  study  contains 
many  tables 'and  figures.  One  chapter  treats 
of  some  differences  between  retarded  and 
nonretarded  pupils  with  respect  to  such 
factors  as  physical,  mental,  and  socio-economic 
status. 

A  Measuring  Sliek 

“A  measuring  stick  for  the  school  services 
to  which  the  children  of  the  State  are  entitled.” 
is  the  caption  to  a  score  card  prepared  by 
W.  W.  Carpenter  and  L.  G.  Townsend  and 
issued  by  the  department  of  public  schools  of 
Missouri.  Twenty-two  main  items  and  a 
number  of  subitems  are  listed. 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugh 


★ 

In  Colleges 

Guam 

The  first  of  a  series  of  eight  bibliographies 
on  the  Territories  and  outlying  possessions  of 
the  United  States  has  been  received  from  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  where 
WPA  workers  are  collecting  information  for 
free  distribution  to  libraries,  foundations,  and 
colleges.  Series  A — Guam,  cites  references 
concerning  agriculture  in  Guam,  anthropology, 
archaeology,  botany,  census,  civil  service, 
commerce,  and  other  topics  in  alphabetical 
order. 

A (“»  f'liniiceSEor 

The  third  chancellor  in  62  years — Oliver  C. 
Carmichael — who  was  elected  at  Vanderbilt 
University  early  in  1937  and  took  over  his 
duties  July  1,  was  formally  inaugurated  on 
February  5,  1938.  A  3-day  ceremony  in¬ 
cluded  a  discussion  of  higher  education  in  the 


South  through  a  symposium  devoted  to  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  medicine,  engineering,  law, 
theology,  nursing,  and  graduate  education. 

Indiana's  Bureau 

Natural  color  movie  films  of  an  outstanding 
water-colorist  at  work  are  being  made  b3r  the 
Indiana  University  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Four  films  are  being  made  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  schools  and  colleges  that  wish  to 
observe  water-color  technique  in  the  hands  of 
an  artist.  Eliot  O’Hara,  the  artist,  sketches 
the  local  limestone  quarries  and  Mils  and 
back  at  the  studio  works  on  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  easel.  A  camera  overhead  records 
his  technique  as  a  student  would  see  it  were 
he  looking  over  the  artist’s  shoulder. 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography 

Persons  having  made  sufficiently  original 
contributions  to  American  civilization  num¬ 
ber  13,633  in  the  new  20-volume  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography.  Fifty-five  colleges  and 
universities  with  20  or  more  alumni  included 
in  this  work,  have  contributed  4,988  alumni. 
Harvard  with  823  alumni  included  tops  the 
list  followed  by  Yale  with  647,  Princeton  with 
295,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  207 
alumni.  The  dictionary  is  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 

Business  as  a  Social  Institution 

University  of  Chicago’s  school  of  business 
will  hold  its  fifth  conference  on  business  educa¬ 
tion — June  30  and  July  1,  1938.  The  first 
day  will  be  devoted  to  interpretations  and 
amplifications  of  the  concept  business  as  a 
social  institution.  The  second  day  will  be 
devoted  to  the  responsibilities  of  education 
for  the  development  of  integrated  experiences 
for  effective  participation  in  business.  Each 
session  will  be  followed  by  discussion,  ques¬ 
tions,  and  comments  from  those  attending  the 
conference. 

Gouelierrs  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

On  October  15,  1938,  Goucher  College  (for 
women)  will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  Goucher  College  was 
incorporated  in  1885  and  opened  its  doors  in 
the  autumn  of  188S;  the  latter  date  will  be 
celebrated. 

Sciiolastiie  Attainments  at  Texas 

According  to  a  survey  of  1,640  first-year 
students  who  carried  at  least  12  hours  per 
semester  at  the  University  of  Texas,  72.4  per¬ 
cent  passed  the  minimum  scholastic  require¬ 
ments.  Those  making  the  minimum  scholas¬ 
tic  record  necessary  to  remain  in  school,  in¬ 
cluded  79.1  percent  women  and  69  percent 
men.  Actual  failui’es  accounted  for  21.3 
percent  of  the  group  who  did  not  remain  in 
school;  withdrawals  and  incompletes,  6.3  per¬ 
cent.  Carry-over  of  a  good  high-school 
record  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  90  percent 
of  the  new  students  who  graduated  in  the 
first  quarter  of  their  high-school  class  made  the 
required  university  average,  and  72.6  percent 


of  those  in  the  second  quarter  passed.  Only 
56.7  percent  and  42.4  percent  of  those  in  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters,  respectively,  passed 
the  required  amount  of  work.  Freshman 
students  coming  to  the  university  from  out-of- 
State  schools  made  a  better  record  last  year 
than  native  students — 31.5  (common  denomi¬ 
nator  “D”)  compared  with  28.9  and  both 
with  a  general  freshman  average  of  29.1. 

College  Faculties 

From  the  December  1937  Bulletin  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  are  gleaned 
the  following  facts  about  college  faculty 
members — 87  percent  are  men  of  53  years  of 
age  (full  professor’s  average  age),  43  years  of 
age  (associate  professors),  38  years  of  age 
(assistant  professors),  and  35  years  of  age 
(instructors) ;  92  percent  are  married  averag¬ 
ing  1.6  children  each. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf 


★ 

In  Educational  Research 

Eye  Movements  in  Bending 

The  Psychology  Monograph  No.  215  con¬ 
tains  several  studies  of  eye  movements  in 
reading.  I.  H.  Anderson  studied  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  eye  movements  of  good  and 
poor  readers.  The  poor  readers,  as  expected, 
were  found  to  have  more  irregular  eye  move¬ 
ments.  However,  irregular  eye  movements 
were  found  to  be  as  much  related  to  intelli¬ 
gence  as  to  reading  ability.  Whether  or  not  this 
means  that  it  is  good  practice  to  attempt  to 
teach  students  directly  the  rhythm  of  eye 
movements  found  in  good  readers  is  still  a 
question  for  research  to  answer.  Other 
studies  of  eye  movements  reported  in  this 
monograph  were  concerned  with  the  relation 
of  eye  movement  in  oral  and  silent  reading; 
with  the  use  of  an  eye-voice  camera;  and  the 
maturation  of  certain  visual  functions  in 
relation  to  success  in  reading  and  arithmetic. 
Authors  in  addition  to  Anderson  are:  D.  E. 
Swanson,  G.  Fairbanks,  J.  Tiffin,  and  G.  W. 
Wagner.  These  studies  are  basic  to  this 
area. 

How  Adults  Bests! 

Gray  T.  Buswell  has  reported  upon  an  ex¬ 
tensive  experiment  in  teaching  adults  to  in¬ 
crease  their  eye  span  in  reading  through 
rhythmic  oral  and  silent  reading  and  other 
methods.  This  study  is  one  of  the  few  studies 
which  give  direct  evidence  of  improvement  in 
eye  movements  in  reading.  The  conclusions 
given  are  to  some  extent  at  variance  with  the 
conclusions  of  Anderson  as  given  in  Psy¬ 
chology  Monograph  No.  215  referred  to  else¬ 
where  in  this  column.  Buswell’s  study  is 
published  as  Supplementary  Educational 
Monograph  No.  45  (August  1937)  by  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
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Itcsc.'irvli  in  AlraMiiromoiit 

In  the  report  of  the  1937  Fall  Testing  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Independent  Schools  made  by  the 
Educational  Records  Bureau  (Educational 
Records  Bulletin  No.  22)  Arthur  E.  Traxler 
reports  upon  a  study  of  the  validity  of  the 
California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity.  This 
test  has  attempted  to  get  I.  Q.’s  separately 
for  language  ability  and  nonlanguage  ability. 
Traxler  finds  the  following  correlations  con¬ 
cerning  this  test  and  its  relation  to  other 


tests: 

Reliability  of  language  sections  of  test-  .  91 
Reliability  of  nonlanguage  sections  of 

test _  .  86 

Correlation  between  scores  on  language 
sections  of  test  and  nonlanguage  sec¬ 
tions  of  test  (74  cases  in  grade  9) _  .62 

Correlation  between  Kuhlmann- Ander¬ 
son  and  California  language  I.  Q.’s 

(31  cases  in  grade  9) _  .77 

Correlation  between  Kuhlmann- Ander¬ 
son  and  California  nonlanguage  I. 

Q.’s  (31  cases  in  grade  9) _  .74 

Correlation  between  American  Psycho¬ 
logical  Examination  and  California 
language  I.  Q.’s  (73  cases  in  grade  9)  -  .77 

Correlation  between  American  Psycho¬ 
logical  Examination  and  California 
nonlanguage  I.  Q.’s  (73  cases  in 
grade  9) _  .48 


These  results  show  that  the  language  I.  Q.’s 
and  the  nonlanguage  I.  Q.’s  of  the  California 
test  are  to  some  extent  measures  of  different 
mental  traits,  but  that  they  are  both  valid  as 
measured  by  the  correlations  of  their  scores 
with  scores  on  the  Kuhlmann-Anderson  and 
American  Council  Psychological  Examina¬ 
tion. 

Mi'liool  .Si  ze  anil  Kn'ii‘ii‘m*y 

Warren  C.  Seyfert  has  made  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  relationship  between  the 
size  of  secondary  schools  and  the  types  of 
service  which  the  schools  can  render.  For 
example,  such  elements  as  guidance,  employ¬ 
ment  of  inexperienced  teachers,  effect  on  the 
articulation  of  higher  and  lower  segments  of 
the  school  system,  the  content  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  program  of  studies  apparently  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  secondary  school.  Im¬ 
portant  conclusions  are  drawn  concerning  the 
methods  by  which  small  high  schools  can  alle¬ 
viate  the  difficulties  arising  because  of  their 
size.  The  findings  of  this  research  study  ad¬ 
vance  significantly  our  knowledge  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  size  of  school  upon  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  and  what  can  be  done  about  the  situation 
in  a  practical  way.  Seyfert’s  study  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harvard  University  Press  as  Har¬ 
vard  Bulletin  in  Education  No.  19. 

('hililriMi  From  llrokoii  Homes 

The  effect  of  broken  homes  upon  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  children  is  a  difficult  subject  of 
investigation  because  of  the  many  factors 
involved  in  the  shaping  of  personality.  Also 
even  though  it  is  found  that  children  from 


broken  homes  are  less  adjusted,  one  cannot 
necessarily  prove  that  this  maladjustment 
comes  because  of  the  fact  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parents  is  missing  or  because  persons 
who  cause  the  broken  homes — i.  e.,  those  who 
die  early  or  are  divorced,  separated,  etc. — are 
themselves  less  stable  and  that  this  lack  of 
stability  is  transmitted  to  their  children 
through  either  heredity  or  social  contact  or 
both. 

Perhaps  the  most  valid  research  on  this 
problem  is  the  recent  work  by  Nehemiah 
Wallenstein  called  “Character  and  Person¬ 
ality  of  Children  from  Broken  Homes,”  issued 
as  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
Contributions  to  Education  No.  721.  In  this 
study  children  from  broken  homes  were  com¬ 
pared  with  children  living  with  both  their 
parents  on  such  factors  as  socio-economic 
status,  age,  intelligence,  and  personal  adjust¬ 
ments  as  shown  by  results  of  tests  or  ques¬ 
tionnaires  regarding  honesty,  knowledge  of 
sports  and  hobbies,  superstitious  beliefs,  ex¬ 
troversion-introversion,  emotionality,  cour¬ 
tesy,  leadership,  and  the  like. 

C'oo|M*rativt‘  Secondary  Simlv 

The  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards  is  now  nearing  the  end  of  its  re¬ 
search  program.  The  procedures  used  in  this 
research  and  certain  incidental  results  have 
been  published  in  several  articles  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  data  is  looked  forward  to 
with  great  interest  because  of  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness  with  which  the  work  has  apparently 
been  prosecuted.  Among  the  articles  which 
describe  the  setup  and  progress  of  this  research 
are: 

Eells,  W.  C.  The  cooperative  study  of 
secondary  school  standards.  Educational  rec¬ 
ord,  17:  273-89,  April  1936. 

Grizzell,  E.  D.  The  cooperative  study  of 
secondary  school  standards.  North  central 
association  quarterly,  12:  34-44,  July  1937. 

Eells,  W.  C.  Bases  for  a  new  method  of  ac¬ 
crediting  secondary  schools.  Educational  rec¬ 
ord.  Supplement  No.  11,  January  1938,  pp. 
114-42. 

Some  of  the  more  detailed  reports  on  incidental 
results  are  found  in  the  following  articles: 

Eells,  W.  C.  Scale  for  the  evaluation  of 
periodicals  in  secondary  school  libraries.  Wil¬ 
son  bulletin  for  librarians,  June  1937. 

Eells,  W.  C.  Evaluation  of  periodical  collec¬ 
tions  of  secondary  school  libraries.  Wilson 
bulletin  for  librarians,  October  1937. 

Altstetter,  M.  L.  Scales  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  training  of  teachers.  School  review,  45: 
529-39,  September  1937. 

The  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards  is  sponsored  by  the  various  regional 
secondary  accrediting  associations.  Their  rep¬ 
resentatives  met  in  1933  in  Washington  and 
formed  the  committees  which  directed  the 
formulation  of  the  study  as  we  now  see  it. 
George  F.  Zook,  then  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Carl  A.  .lessen  of  the  Office  of 
Education  aided  materially  in  the  formulation 


of  the  problem  at  that  time  and  continue  to 
serve  on  the  directing  committees.  Walter  C. 
Eells  and  M.  L.  Altstetter  are  commissioned 
with  the  job  of  carrying  on  the  study. 

TroialiloMome  4'hililri‘ii 

Louise  E.  Tucker  has  reported  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  case  histories  of  troublesome  children 
in  the  elementary  school,  showing  procedures 
which  were  effective  in  their  rehabilitation. 
This  report  is  entitled  “A  Study  of  Problem 
Pupils”  and  is  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Publications  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

High-School  <  lioraistry 

“Developing  a  High  School  Chemistry 
Course  Adapted  to  the  Differentiated  Needs 
of  Boys  and  Girls”  is  the  name  of  a  study 
reported  by  Margery  S.  Gillson,  published  by 
the  bureau  of  publications  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  Gillson  used  a 
questionnaire  in  finding  out  what  items  of 
chemical  knowledge  were  regarded  as  useful 
by  men  and  women  of  different  groups. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  information  and  certain 
other  information  she  recommends  changes 
in  the  traditional  chemistry  course.  This 
study  is  indispensable  for  curriculum  specialists. 

I*ii |>i I  I’rojircss 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  2 
million  pupils  who  are  not  promoted  from 
one  grade  to  another  each  year  in  the  United 
States.  This  practice  persumably  results 
in  higher  achievement  or  a  better  adjustment 
of  the  pupil  to  his  school  group.  One  of  the 
few  studies  made  regarding  this  problem  is 
that  by  Garth  H.  Akridge  called  “Pupil 
Progress  Policies  and  Practices,”  published 
by  the  bureau  of  publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  Akridge  studied 
the  problem  by  comparing  the  achievement  of 
pupils  in  schools  promoting  pupils  regularly 
with  that  of  pupils  in  schools  in  which  retarda¬ 
tion  and  acceleration  were  prominent  admin¬ 
istrative  procedures.  This  study  should  serve 
to  encourage  school  officials  to  study  anew  the 
problems  of  retardation  and  acceleration 
policies  and  practices. 

David  Segel 

★ 

lii  Other 

Government  Agencies 

'National  Youlli  Ail  miuiMt  rat  ion 

President  Roosevelt  has  approved  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  NYA  work-experience  project 
at  Passamaquoddy  Village,  Maine,  into  1938, 
according  to  Aubrey  Williams,  NYA  executive 
director. 

The  project  is  limited  to  applicants  from 
New  England  and  New  York  State  because 
of  high  transportation  costs  from  other  areas. 
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Practical  training  under  foremen  is  ottered 
in  the  following  trades  and  skills:  Woodwork¬ 
ing,  sheet  metal,  forging,  welding,  machinery, 
electricity,  auto  mechanics,  photography, 
drafting,  library  assistance,  carpentry,  elec¬ 
trical  construction,  plumbing,  steam  fitting, 
pipe  fitting,  painting,  landscaping,  road  con¬ 
struction,  power  plant  operation,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  and  tree  surgery.  Courses  also  include 
academic  training  related  to  each  skill,  such 
as  English  and  mathematics. 

Social  Security  ISo;ir<l 

More  than  2,100,000  of  the  needy — the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent  children — are 
receiving  regular  allowances  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds,  according  to  a  year- 
end  statement  of  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  The  aver¬ 
age  monthly  payment  to  the  514,000  depend¬ 
ent  children  receiving  aid  was  $31. 

Records  show,  according  to  the  report,  that 
the  overwhelming  reason  for  the  child's  de¬ 
pendency  has  been  disruption  of  the  family, 
for  which  death  is  the  most  frequent  cause. 
In  more  than  half  of  the  cases,  aid  was  given 
because-ef-death  of  a  parent;  in  about  one- 
fourth,  because  of  the  parent’s  continued 
absence  from  home;  and  in  one-fifth,  because 
of  the  parent’s  physical  or  mental  incapacity. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

At  the  Polacca  Home  Economics  Cottage, 
Hopi  Agency,  Ariz.,  children  learn  home¬ 
making  in  terms  of  sheep  herding,  dry  farm¬ 
ing,  and  weaving. 

Such  native  plants  as  gourd  vines  and  chili 
plants  as  well  as  easily  grown  flowers  like 
sunflowers,  hollyhocks,  and  roses  grow  in 
the  cottage  garden.  In  one  corner  is  a  Hopi 
oven  built  by  the  students.  There  is  a  play 
yard  and  a  separate  playhouse  for  the  very 
small  children. 

Inside  the  school  is  a  winter  playroom  with 
books  and  toys,  including  Hopi  kachina  dolls, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  a  large  Hopi  drum, 
pictures,  scrapbooks,  and  rest  cots.  Here  the 
older  girls  learn  practical  child  care  by  looking 
after  two  pre-school  children  who  come  to 
the  cottage  from  10  to  4  every  day. 

•  Cutbank  Boarding  School,  Blackfoot  Reser¬ 
vation,  Mont.,  has  been  reopened  to  take  care 
of  the  orphans,  half  orphans,  and  children 
from  broken  homes  who  were  being  inade¬ 
quately  cared  for  otherwise. 

•  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  recently  set 
aside  a  large  reserve  adjoining  the  Eklutna, 
Alaska,  School  to  which  it  is  planned  to  trans¬ 
fer  a  reindeer  herd  so  that  the  school  may  act 
as  the  first  unit  in  the  new  program  of  training 
reindeer  herders  for  use  in  the  native  areas. 
Fishing,  preservation  of  native  foods,  and  the 
trapping  of  native  fur-bearing  animals  are  to 
be  part  of  the  new  vocational  program  at 
Eklutna. 

Margaret  F.  Ryan 


In  Other  Countries 

Filiivnlion  in  Chili* 

The  Chilean  Office  of  Education  is  study¬ 
ing  stricter  application  of  a  law  which  obliges 
children  to  attend  primary  schools.  The 
greater  part  of  children  entering  school  are 
7  years  of  age  and  remain  until  15  years  old, 
the  maximum  age  at  which  children  are  obliged 
to  attend.  In  addition  to  a  preliminary 
course,  the  primary  schools  provide  for  6 
years  of  instruction.  During  1935,  the  attend¬ 
ance  comprised  216,000  boys  and  212,000  girls, 
or  a  total  of  428,000  children,  about  9.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  of  that  year  of  4,500,000. 
These  figures  relate  only  to  schools  of  the 
Government,  and  do  not  include  the  very 
important  total  of  those  who  attend  private 
schools,  including  many  orphanages. 

Many  educational  authorities  favor  the 
extension  of  night  school  as  a  means  to  increase 
the  attendance  of  older  children. 

The  Santiago  press  announces  the  approach¬ 
ing  courses  to  be  given  in  the  University  of 
Chile  during  February  1938  by  Henry  A. 
Holmes  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  who  will  deliver  four  addresses  on 
North  American  literature.  The  lectures 
will  be  given  in  English.  Another  course 
during  the  same  month  will  be  supplied  by 
Esther  A.  Gaw,  dean  of  psychology  in  the 
Ohio  State  University,  who  will  treat  in  the 
Spanish  language  the  application  of  tests  for 
aptitude  and  efficiency. 

Again  this  year  the  Chilean  Government 
offered  two  scholarships  to  students  from  the 
United  States  to  attend  the  summer  session 
of  the  University  of  Chile,  which  will  open 
early  in  January.  The  students  selected  are 
Dorothy  M.  Kress,  an  assistant  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  where  she  is  studying 
for  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  with  a  major 
in  Spanish;  and  John  E.  Englekirk,  who  holds 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  Columbia 
University  and  is  an  associate  professor  in 
modern  languages  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  students  last  year  were  Willis  Knapp 
Jones  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio; 
and  Madaline  Wallace  Nichols  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

I ntor station al  Kxiiiltilion 

The  attention  of  American  handicraft  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  United  States  is  called  to  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Handicrafts  in 
Berlin,  from  May  28  to  June  26, 1938,  arranged 
by  the  German  Labor  Front  in  collaboration 
with  the  board  for  exhibitions  and  fairs  of  the 
city  of  Berlin.  The  exhibition  will  display  for 
the  first  time  the  handicraft  of  individual 
nations  and  thereby  will  serve  as  an  exchange 
of  professional  stimulus.  Various  European 
countries  have  already  expressed  willingness 
to  exhibit  workshops  in  which  the  way  of 
working  of  typical  artisans  of  the  countries 
concerned  will  be  set  forth. 

The  provisional  arrangement  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  includes  a  hall  of  honor  of  international 


handicrafts;  a  cultural  and  historical  show;  an 
international  show  of  the  different  nations  with 
workshops;  and  a  display  of  raw  materials, 
auxiliary  machinery  and  tools  in  handicrafts. 
The  exhibition  grounds  comprise  nine  exhibi¬ 
tion  halls  with  a  built-over  area  of  approxi¬ 
mately  65,000  square  yards  and  an  open 
ground  area  of  approximately  110,000  square 
yards. 

Information  about  the  exhibition  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Central  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  Handicrafts,  Rome,  Piazza  Venezia 
11,  and  from  the  Office  of  the  “Internationale 
Handwerks-Austellung  Berlin  1938,”  Berlin 
SW  68,  Wilhelmstrasse  140,  Haus  des  Deut- 
schen  Handwerks. 

I  Ju-ju  I  (>r  Arts  in  Mexico 

One  of  the  outgrowths  of  Mexico’s  nation¬ 
alism  is  the  development  of  an  interest  in 
theater  arts  among  the  masses  and  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  Mexican  method  of  dramatic  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Dramatic  Institute  of  Mexico  City 
is  a  federal  project  whose  purpose  is  to  bring 
the  theater  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and  to 
train  actors  for  the  commercial  stage.  Motor 
trucks  and  a  portable  stage  take  plays  to 
schools,  labor  organizations,  penitentiaries  and 
reformatories  and  other  places  where  the 
people  are  unlikely  to  attend  commercial 
theaters. 

Women  ni  Oxforil 

The  women’s  colleges  of  Oxford  University 
have  announced  a  summer  course  for  American 
women  graduates  and  teachers  to  be  held  for 
the  fourth  time  in  Oxford,  England,  July  6-27, 
1938.  These  vacation  courses  are  arranged  to 
provide  opportunities  to  qualified  American 
graduates  and  teachers  to  experience  scholastic 
life  in  this  historic  institution  and  to  enjoy  the 
unique  environment  and  associations  of  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning.  Subject:  England  in 
the  past  50  years.  Further  information: 
Marion  L.  Day,  Secretary,  9  St.  Lukes  Place, 
New  York  City. 

James  F.  Abel 

★  ★  ★ 

Knglisli  Teachers 

A  brochure  has  just  been  published  entitled 
“Radio  and  the  English  Teacher,”  containing 
several  units  on  radio  appreciation  and  an 
excellent  bibliography.  Write  to  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  211  West 
Sixty-eighth  Street,  Chicago,  III.  Price,  10 
cents. 

Itjiriio  Iljinilliook 

Amateur  broadcasting  groups  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  “Handbook  for  Amateur 
Broadcasters,”  written  by  Pauline  Gibson, 
director  of  the  Scholastic  Radio  Guild.  It  is 
an  attractive  booklet  written  in  terms  the 
amateur  can  understand.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  write  to  Scholastic  Publications, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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Congress,  in  1867,  established  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  lo  "collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show 
die  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
Slates  and  Territories":  to  "diffuse  such  information 
as  shall  aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems'7;  and  "otherwise  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.77  To  diffuse  expeditiously  information  and 
facts  collected,  the  Office  of  Education  publishes 
SCHOOL  LIFE,  a  monthly  service.  September 
through  June.  SCHOOL  LIFE  provides  a  national 
perspective  of  education  in  the  L  nited  States. 


Order  its  serv  ice  for  I  year  by  sending  §1.00  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  foreign  countries, 
SI. 45  a  year.  On  all  orders  for  100  copies  or  more 
to  be  sent  to  one  address,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  allows  a  discount  of  25  percent.  Enter 
subscriptions  also  through  magazine  dealers.  Send 
all  editorial  communications  pertaining  to  SCHOOL 
LIFE  to  Editorial  Division,  Office  of  Education, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.  ^  ash- 
ington,  D.  C.  The  printing  of  SCHOOL  LIFE  has 
been  approved  bv  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 


There  is  in  the  United  States  a  small 
group  of  colleges  that  are  distinc¬ 
tive  by  reason  of  their  student  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities.  At  these 
colleges  all  students  are  required  to  assist 
with  the  work  necessary  for  the  functioning 
of  the  institution  or  to  do  some  other  kind 
of  labor.  Under  supervision  the  students  do 
the  cooking,  serving,  cleaning,  and  farm  work, 
or  work  in  some  industry  which  the  institu¬ 
tion  sets  up  to  provide  extra  employment. 
These  so-called  self-help  colleges  are  located 
for  the  most  part  in  the  South,  where  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  student  labor  has  survived  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century  many  early  fail¬ 
ures  to  put  such  a  plan  into  operation. 

The  idea  of  student  labor  originated  from 
the  desire  to  afford  a  means  of  making  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  available  to  underprivi¬ 
leged  young  people,  particularly  in  the  south¬ 
ern  mountains,  by  permitting  them  to  work 
for  their  tuition  and  other  college  expenses. 
This  is  still  the  basic  reason  for  the  work  re¬ 
quirement,  but  out  of  the  experience  of  in¬ 
stitutions  which  have  operated  under  the 
student-labor  program  for  some  time  there 
have  come  to  be  recognized  certain  values  in 
the  performance  of  the  work  itself.  Observa¬ 
tion  has  convinced  the  college  authorities 
that  a  brief  period  a  day  spent  in  doing  some 
kind  of  useful  work  is  wholesome  for  the 
student.  It  is  a  desirable  substitute,  they 
feel,  for  the  time  usually  given  by  college 
students  to  sports  and  other  forms  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  and  contributes  more  to 
their  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  welfare. 
It  is,  furthermore,  a  means  of  bringing  the 
educational  experience  into  closer  relationship 
with  the  work  students  will  be  called  upon  to 
do  when  they  leave  college,  and  it  serves  as  a 
preparation  for  such  work  whether  it  be 
along  the  same  or  different  lines. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  of  the  ill 
effect  on  morale  of  having  one  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  serve  the  remainder,  the  institutions 
require  every  student  to  work  whether  his 
financial  needs  make  it  necessary  or  not.  So 
convinced  of  the  value  of  student  labor  are 
institutions  that  have  tried  it,  that  Tuskegee 
Institute  (for  Negroes),  which  required  work 
of  every  student  at  the  beginning  and  for  a 
good  many  years  but  later  gave  it  up  (pre¬ 
sumably  for  lack  of  sufficient  opportunities 
to  continue  it),  has  recently  restored  the  re¬ 
quirement.  It  has  been  able  to  do  this  by 
introducing  new  industries  on  the  campus. 

The  time  given  to  labor  by  students  in  all 
of  the  self-help  colleges  is  about  2  hours  a  day, 
not  enough  to  interfere  with  the  student’s 
academic  work.  Those  who  desire  to  work 
longer  in  order  to  earn  more  may  do  so,  if  the 


work  is  available.  In  such  cases  the  academic 
load  is  reduced. 

Industries  Established 

In  order  that  the  work  requirement  may  be 
absolute,  most  of  the  self-help  colleges  have 
had  to  resort  to  means  to  give  students  work 
outside  of  that  needed  for  the  running  of  the 
institution.  The}'  have  therefore  established 
on  their  campuses  such  industries  as  printing, 
weaving,  broom  and  woodworking  factories, 
and  metal  crafts  shops.  They  have  set  up 
their  own  laundries,  bakeries,  and  canning 
factories.  Nearly  all  of  them,  being  situated 
in  or  near  the  open  country,  have  their  own 
farms  on  which  their  students  produce  the 
food  for  their  dining  halls.  A  number  of  the  col¬ 
leges  have  thus  become  practically  selfsustain- 
ing,  an  aim  which  all  of  them  wish  to  achieve. 

The  tuition  and  other  fees  are  kept  very  low 
at  the  self-help  colleges  so  that  all  students 
may  earn  enough  to  pay  the  greater  part  of 
them.  A  considerable  number  may  through 
extra  work  make  enough  to  pay  for  all. 

Democracy  and  simplicity  are  fostered  at 
the  self-help  colleges.  There  are  usually  pro¬ 
hibitions  against  drinking,  smoking,  secret 
societies,  intercollegiate  games,  and  fancy 
dress.  At  one  institution,  Berry  College, 
Mount  Berry,  Ga.,  uniform  dress  is  required. 
The  boys  wear  overalls;  the  girls  chambray 
dresses  and  sunbonnets.  The  boys  have  one 
plain  dark  suit  of  solid  color  for  dress  occa¬ 
sions;  the  girls  one  blue  serge  dress  for 


winter  and  one  white  dress  for  summer. 
Every  detail  of  the  girls’  dress,  such  as  color 
of  shoes  and  hose,  is  prescribed,  and  the  uni¬ 
form  articles  may  be  purchased  from  the 
campus  store. 

Religious  observance  is  also  usually  re¬ 
quired  at  the  self-help  colleges,  although  most 
of  them  have  no  church  affiliation.  An 
exception  to  this  is  a  group  of  10  institutions, 
6  senior  colleges  and  4  junior  colleges  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church, 
and  distributed  over  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Operation  Similar 

Although  different  in  their  programs  from 
each  other  in  some  respects,  the  self-help 
colleges  operate  very  much  in  the  same  way. 
Berea  College,  located  in  the  town  of  Berea 
in  the  Kentucky  mountains,  has  probably 
had  a  student  labor  program  longer  than  any 
other  institution,  and  may  have  served  as  a 
model  for  the  rest.  The  college  has  been  in 
existence  since  1855  and  has  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  provided  work  for  those  of  its  students 
who  must  earn  their  way.  In  recent  years  it 
has  made  work  compulsory  for  every  student. 
Whether  he  needs  it  as  a  means  of  self-support 
or  not,  every  student  must  work  a  minimum 
of  10  hours  a  week,  made  up  of  two  consecu¬ 
tive  class  periods  a  day.  Students  receive 
their  labor  assignments  at  the  same  time  and 
on  the  same  schedule  as  their  academic 
classes. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  require- 
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Junior  College,  at  Collegedale,  Tenn.,  which 
requires  its  students  who  work  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  to  sign  a  3-year  contract,  reports  that 
some  parents  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church,  by  which  the 
college  is  controlled,  place  their  children  at  the 
college  for  benefit  of  the  industrial  experience. 

The  primary  object  of  student  labor  is  to 
make  higher  education  possible  for  boys  and 
girls  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  it. 
But  the  idea  of  work  as  a  part  of  education 
itself  is  gaining  ground.  Evidences  of  this 
are  the  increasing  number  of  self-help  colleges, 
the  cooperative  plans  of  higher  education  and 
industry,  particularly  in  the  engineering  field, 
and  the  character  of  the  jobs  which  students 
are  permitted  to  undertake  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  educational  work  of  the  institu¬ 
tions.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  director 
of  personnel  study  in  one  of  the  large  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  East,  which  has  made  generous 
provision  for  student  employment,  said  that 
his  office  had  “even  received  from  students  of 
comfortable  means  applications  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  .  .  .  work  without  stipend,  because 
of  the  opportunities  for  personal  development 
attached  to  many  of  the  positions”  .  .  .  Self- 
help  colleges  are,  therefore,  educationally  as 
well  as  financially,  distinctive. 

★  ★  ★ 

Legislature  Authorizes 
Parent  Education 

Parent  education  has  now  become  a  part  of 
the  school  program  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  legislative  enactment.  This  is  the 
third  State  in  which  parent  education  has 
become  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
State  department  of  education.  The  other 
States  are  New  York  and  California. 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Parental 
Education  and  the  State  Parent-Teacher 
Association  have  taken  a  leading  part  for 
several  years  in  developing  interest  in  parent 
education,  and  in  bringing  about  action  in 
providing  legal  authority  for  parent  education 
in  the  public  schools.  The  council  has  a 
close  relationship  to  the  State  department  of 
education  since  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  appoints  the  chairman  and  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  council. 

The  Council  of  Parental  Education  will 
assist  the  State  superintendent  in  developing 
a  program  of  parent  education  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  education.  Council  officers  appointed 
by  the  State  superintendent  for  a  year  are: 
Emma  Johnson,  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  chairman,  and  Martin  Chowrosky, 
principal,  Folk  Elementary  Schools,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  executive  secretary. 

The  council  has  met  and  discussed  three 
important  problems  in  connection  with  the 
work  which  will  be  inaugurated  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  “Certification  of  teachers  for  this 
work,  minimum  standards  for  the  education 
of  leaders,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  school  officials  and  lay  leaders.” 


Broom  shop  at  Southern  Junior  College,  Collegedale,  Tenn. 


Fireside  Industries 


To  encourage  the  revival  of  such  mountain 
household  arts  as  weaving,  knitting,  basket¬ 
making,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  create  jobs  for  its 
students,  Berea  organized  its  Fireside  Indus¬ 
tries.  It  followed  this  with  the  setting  up  of  a 
broom  factory,  a  weaving  factory,  and  a  wood¬ 
craft  department.  Other  industries  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  and 
means  permitted,  and  the  college  anticipates 
adding  still  more. 

The  college  owns  and  operates  with  student 
labor  a  campus  hotel  for  the  accommodation 
of  guests;  a  gift  shop  where  articles  made  by 
the  students  are  sold;  a  bakery,  a  creamery,  a 
cannery,  and  an  ice  plant,  wdiich  supply  both 
college  and  outside  customers;  a  laundry;  a 
college  press;  and  a  college  store.  Its  mainte¬ 
nance  department  employs  many  students, 


ment  at  Berea  is  that  the  students  must 
apply  for  their  jobs  as  do  workers  in  outside 
industries.  If  a  student  loses  one  job  it  is  his 
responsibility  to  look  for  another,  and  he 
must  at  all  times  have  a  job.  The  applica¬ 
tions  are  gone  over  by  the  college  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  no  student  is  enrolled  in  the  fall 
semester  until  he  has  secured  a  labor  assign¬ 
ment. 

Berea  enrolls  approximately  2,000  students. 
By  assigning  to  them  practically  all  of  the 
wrork  required  to  run  the  college,  76  percent 
of  them  are  provided  for.  As  this  leaves  an 
additional  24  percent  W'ho  must  have  jobs, 
the  college  has  organized  a  number  of  indus¬ 
tries  in  which  they  may  work. 


who  make  all  of  the  repairs  and  do  much  of 
the  construction  work  of  the  college  from 
cutting  the  lumber  to  the  complete  erection 
of  buildings,  including  the  work  of  tinning, 
plumbing,  painting,  etc.  Its  extensive  farm 
with  all  its  activities,  its  blacksmith  shop,  and 
its  sewung  industry  provide  other  sources  of 
money-earning. 

All  of  the  self-help  colleges  report  many 
more  applicants  for  admission  than  they  can 
accommodate.  One  institution,  the  Southern 


Building  maintenance  is  a  student  respon¬ 
sibility  at  the  Berry  Schools. 
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Determining  Difficulty  of  Reading  Materials 


K  K  W 
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k  ★  ★  “If  one  pupil  reads  one  book  in  one 
week,  how  many  books  will  35  pu¬ 
pils  read  in  the  same  length  of 
time?”  In  accordance  with  the 
simplest  principles  of  problem-solving  we 
might  reason:  “If  one  pupil  reads  one  book  in 
one  week,  35  pupils  will  read  35  times  1  book 
oi  35  books.  But  in  terms  of  our  experience 
\\  ith  pupils  and  books,  we  answer  less  pre¬ 
cisely  yet  more  accurately,  “It  depends.” 
For  we  have  learned  that  reading  habits  de¬ 
pend  upon  many  factors.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant,  perhaps,  pertain  to  the  reader — to  the 
maturity  of  his  reading  ability,  to  his  reading 
interests  and  tastes,  and  to  his  reading  atti¬ 
tudes,  needs,  and  motives.  Others  pertain  to 
aspects  of  the  reading  material — its  accessi- 
bility ,  the  attractiveness  of  its  format,  the 
interestingness  of  its  content,  the  scope  of  its 
treatment,  its  literary  quality,  its  clarity  of 
presentation,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
understandable  to  the  reader.  Only  when 
these  two  sets  of  factors  are  put  into  their  right 
lelationship,  when  the  right  reader  has  access 
to  the  right  book,  can  we  hope  that  he  will 
read  any  book  in  any  given  period  of  time. 

The  Teachers  Task 

Every  teacher  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
fitting  reading  materials  to  pupils’  abilities, 
interests,  and  needs.  In  the  early  elementary 
grades,  there  is  the  task  of  providing  “experi¬ 
ence  lessons  ’  and  of  selecting  reading  charts, 
work  books,  basal  texts,  literary  readers,  and 
recreational  books,  all  intended  to  make  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  a  joyous  adventure,  and  not,  as 
Rousseau  termed  it,  “the  scourge  of  infancy.” 

In  later  grades,  when  reading  has  become  a 
tool  for  learning,  materials  in  literature,  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  science,  and  health  must  be 
selected  with  a  view  toward  ready  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  content 
presented  not  alone  for  the  best  reader  but 
for  the  slow,  unskillful  reader  also.  Because 
what  is  appropriate  for  the  one  is  likely  to 
be  incomprehensible  to  the  other,  class 
reading  lists  require  constant  and  conscious 
adjustment. 

At  the  secondary-school  level,  we  are  told, 
pupils  should  become  acquainted  with  some 
“books  of  all  time”  in  each  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  with  standard  classics,  modern  fic¬ 
tion,  timely  nonfiction,  histories  of  the  various 
fields  of  learning,  and  books  which  provide 
opportunity  for  indirect  participation  in  the 
activities  of  adult  living.  Merely  expose  the 
pupil  of  superior  or  even  average  reading  abil¬ 
ity  to  these  materials  and  the  desired  reading 
pattern  is  begun.  But  what  of  the  reader  of 
lesser  ability?  “We  can’t  give  him  classics,” 
declares  the  high  school  teacher.  “It  isn’t 
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fair  to  Stevenson  and  Shakespeare  to  make 
them  practice  fields  for  the  inexpert  reader.” 

\\  hat  he  should  have,”  writes  a  district  super¬ 
intendent,  “is  a  scries  of  primers  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  appealing  to  his  interest  in  adven¬ 
ture  which  will  prepare  him  for  Treasure  Island, 
South  of  Zero,  and  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty. 
Something  like  this: 

‘See  the  pirate. 

He  is  a  big  pirate. 

He  is  a  bold  pirate. 

He  is  a  bad  pirate. 

He  has  a  knife  in  his  hand. 

The  knife  is  bloody. 

The  knife  is  bloody  because  the  pirate  has  just 
stuck  it  into  a  sailor’s  throat.’  ”  (1)  i 

Some  schools  are  experimenting  with  “ac¬ 
tion-story”  primers  which  treat  of  pirates, 
Indians,  sea  captains,  and  cowboys,  as  well  as 
with  teacher-made  materials  of  a  more  con¬ 
servative  kind.  In  the  main,  however,  high- 
school  teachers  aim  to  select  from  books  al¬ 
ready  available  easy  “juveniles”  and  simple 
informational  materials  which  promise  to  meet 
the  reading  needs  and  interests  of  immature 
adolescents  and  to  develop  their  reading  power 
and  appreciation. 

I  he  director  of  adult  classes  has  his  problem 
also.  He  needs  no  scientific  evidence  to  prove 
that  most  of  the  adult  population  in  this 
country  reads  scarcely  as  well  as  the  average 
seventh-grade  pupil.  His  students  are  likely 
to  read  even  less  well.  But  they  are  attend¬ 
ing  evening  school  in  the  hope  of  learning  to 
read  better.  1  hey  want  books  on  adult 
themes  health,  home  and  family,  vocations, 
economics,  international  affairs,  world  prog¬ 
ress— and  they  want  them  written  in  a  simple 
and  pleasing  style,  easy  to  read  and  easy  to 
understand. 

The  confusion  arising  from  contact  with  any 
but  the  simplest  reading  material  is  illustrated 
by  an  adult  reader’s  reaction  to  Gide’s  First 
I  linciples  of  Political  Economy  against  which 
he  built  up  the  following  case:  “I  couldn’t 
understand  it.  Too  many  big  words.  I 
couldn’t  figger  out  what  he  was  talking  about. 

He  used  so  many  big  words  I  never  seen.  I 
tried  to  use  the  kid’s  dictionary  but  by  the 
time  I’d  hunted  up  the  words,  I’d  clean  forgot 
what  he  had  said  before.”  Contrast  with  this 
the  statement  of  another  adult,  of  the  same 
age,  35  years,  and  of  the  same  level  of  educa¬ 
tion,  through  sixth  grade,  also  a  reader  of  daily 
newspapers,  who  reacted  to  the  simplified 
Robinson  Crusoe  as  follows:  “I  liked  this  book. 

C  rusoe  was  like  me.  He  made  the  best  of 
everything.  It  was  easy  to  understand.  The 
words  were  so  you  could  read  right  along.” 

1  Figures  in  parentheses  apply  to  references  cited  at  end  of 
article. 


What  books  shall  we  give  these  incompetent 
adult  readers  in  order  that  they  may  derive 
significant  ideas  and  worth-while  entertain¬ 
ment  from  books  without  too  great  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  effort?  This  is  a 
question  that  confronts  not  only  the  teacher 
of  adults,  but  librarian,  readers’  adviser,  forum 
leader,  director  of  educational  radio  programs, 
and  other  persons  who  are  attempting  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  experiences  of  adults  by  way  of  the 
printed  page. 

Difficulty  the  Bane  of  Headers 

1  here  is  a  tendency  in  the  modern  school 
to  swing  away  from  painful  learning,  and 
lightly  so.  We  have  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  pupil  who  struggles  with  expe¬ 
riences  imposed  upon  him  by  the  school  is 
likely  to  look  upon  formal  learning  as  dis¬ 
tasteful  and  to  discontinue  it  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  preference  of  children  of'all  abili¬ 
ties  for  simply  written  books  has  been  shown 
by  Huber  (2),  whose  findings  indicate  that 
unfamiliar  vocabulary  and  long  and  involved 
sentences  are  important  factors  affecting 
choice,  and  that  their  influence  is  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  direction.  At  the  high-school  level,  too, 
a  marked  relationship  has  been  found  between 
enjoyment  and  comprehension,  and  between 
lack  of  enjoyment  and  difficulty  (3). 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  we  have  seized 
upon  New  Russia’s  Primer  and  What  Time  Is 
IP  books  intended  to  enlighten  millions  of 
untutored  peasants  concerning  matters  of 
social  significance;  upon  such  popularly 
written  books  as  Hunger  Fighters  and  Microbe 
Hunters;  and  upon  brochures  dealing  briefly 
with  current  social  and  economic  problems, 
shows  that  even  mature  readers  sometimes 
prefer  easy  reading,  particularly  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  field.  In  fact,  most  of  us  want  the 
elementary  concepts  of  a  new  field  presented 
in  an  appealing,  understandable,  nontechnical 
st_\  le  beyond  which  we  can  extend  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,  if  we  wish  to  do  so,  with  a  degree  of 
confidence. 

If,  as  Cheney  (4)  concluded  from  his  eco¬ 
nomic  survey  of  the  book  industry,  “difficult 
books,”  after  school,  as  well  as  in  school,  “are  a 
prime  unmaker  of  readers,”  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  “crowning  mishandling  of  bringing 
book  and  reader  together,”  then  it  is  important 
for  us  to  know  what  makes  a  book  difficult  for 
a  reader  of  known  ability.  For  not  only  may 
misfits  prevent  poor  readers  from  growing 
better,  but  thej-  may  cause  good  readers  to 
become  less  good.  And  both  good  and  poor 
readers  may  ultimately  become  “book-burned, 
book-scarred,  and  book-sick”  through  contact 
with  materials  that  are  too  obscure  and  too 
complicated  for  understanding  and  enjoyment. 
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Who  can  denjr  that  misfits  have  occurred 
and  are  continuing  to  occur?  How  can  we 
interpret  the  current  demand  for  remedial 
reading  throughout  the  educational  system 
from  primary  grades  to  college,  as  anything 
but  an  indication  that  something  is  wrong  in 
our  handling  of  pupils  and  books?  Why  is  it 
that  so  many  books  on  serious  subjects  taken 
from  the  public  library  show  finger  marks  on 
no  more  than  the  first  dozen  pages?  Is  it,  as 
Br3?son  suggests  (5),  because  the  average  adult 
will  read  what  he  can  read  easily  and  stop 
when  he  meets  a  difficulty?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Waples’  recent  statement  (6)  that 
10  percent  of  the  readers  in  libraries  of  New 
York  City  read  67  percent  of  the  books  with¬ 
drawn?  Is  the  borrowing  rate  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  90  percent  of  slower  readers  reduced  be¬ 
cause  of  reading  obstacles? 

Fortunately,  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
problems  involved  in  bringing  books  and  read¬ 
ers  together.  We  realize  that  books,  like 
readers,  differ  widely,  and  that  the  book  which 
is  too  difficult  for  one  reader  may  be  easy  for 
another.  The  findings  of  years  of  research 
are  available  to  aid  us  in  identifying  elements 
of  difficulty  and  in  recommending  materials 
that  can  be  read  understandingly  by  different 
classes  of  readers. 

Difficulties  of  J  ocabulary 

That  vocabulary  should  be  the  chief  point 
of  attack  in  analyzing  difficulty  is  not  unex¬ 
pected.  It  is  through  words  that  we  express 
our  ideas,  and  through  words  that  others 
transmit  their  ideas  to  us.  To  recognize 
words  visibly  is  the  first  step  in  understanding 
the  ideas  expressed  through  print.  It  seems 
logical,  therefore,  to  start  with  a  study  of 
words  which  can  be  enumerated  quantita¬ 
tively,  and  to  proceed  to  a  study  of  ideas  which 
are  not  only  quantitative  but  qualitative, 
varying  in  clarity,  scope,  and  intensity  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experiences  of  the  reader.  Yet 
after  years  of  research  we  are  still  dealing  pri¬ 
marily  with  words  and  combinations  of  words, 
and  little  if  at  all  with  the  ideas  which  the 
words  convey.  And  this,  despite  the  growing 
conviction,  even  among  investigators,  that 
difficult  words  may  have  less  influence  on 
total  meaning  than  was  formerly  supposed, 
and  that  it  is  not  altogether  fair  to  a  writer  to 
judge  his  words  out  of  context. 

The  Thorndike  list  of  10,000  words  (7), 
published  in  1921,  was  the  first  contribution  of 
value  in  determining  the  frequency  and  im¬ 
portance  of  words  in  printed  material.  More 
recently  there  has  been  compiled  a  number  of 
basic  vocabulary  lists  showing  what  words 
children  understand  at  different  grade  levels. 
The  evidence  has  been  obtained  through  stud¬ 
ies  of  children’s  oral  and  written  expression, 
through  tests  of  familiarity,  and  by  means  of 
free  association  techniques  (8).  Other  lists, 
having  special  application  to  adults,  represent 
minimum  English  vocabularies  for  foreigners, 
words  which  every  citizen  and  voter  should 
know,  and  words  to  meet  international  needs 
(9) .  They  have  been  derived  from  an  analysis 


of  political  and  historical  documents  and 
papers,  from  an  examination  of  the  literary 
requirements  of  certain  States,  and  from  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  vocabulary  needs  of  new  Americans. 

In  their  study  of  vocabulary,  some  investi¬ 
gators  (10)  have  found  that  long  words  tend 
to  be  more  difficult  than  short  words.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  we  shall  put  our  faith  in  the 
Goldilock’s  formula  and  provide  “little  words 
for  little  readers,  middle-sized  words  for 
middle-sized  readers,  and  great  big  words  for 
great  big  readers.”  For  it  is  obvious  that 
“little”  words  may  set  forth  complex  ideas, 
and  “big”  words  relatively  simple  ideas.  Yet 
the  predominance  of  4-letter  words  in  popular 
fiction  and  of  9-  and  10-letter  words  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  psychology,  and  physics,  reported  by 
McClusky,  probably  l’epresents  a  difference  in 
the  complexity  of  the  ideas  presented  by  them 
and  suggests  a  causal  relationship  to  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  various  types  of  material. 

How  words  begin  also  gives  some  clue  to 
difficulty  (11).  A  comparatively  high  fre¬ 
quency  of  words  beginning  with  w,  h,  and  b 
and  a  low  frequency  of  words  beginning  with 
e  and  i  have  been  found  to  indicate  easy  read¬ 
ing  material,  and  revei'sed  frequencies  to  indi¬ 
cate  difficulty.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
possible  to  determine  with  some  precision  the 
ease  or  hardness  of  material  by  counting  words 
having  these  critical  initial  letters  and  then 
ti'ansposing  them  into  equivalent  grade 
scores. 

The  uses  which  words  serve,  as  well  as  their 
meaning  and  association,  provide  still  other 
criteria  of  difficulty  (12).  For  example, 
whether  words  are  content  or  structural, 
image-bearing  or  non-image-bearing,  technical 
or  nontechnical;  whether  they  are  asides, 
literary  expressions,  idioms,  local  expressions 
and  coined  words,  misspelled  words,  words  in¬ 
vented  to  represent  sounds,  or  foreign  words  to 
give  tone  and  color,  determines  in  a  degree  the 
ease  or  difficulty  of  materials  containing  them. 
Thei-e  is  abundant  evidence  to  support  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  recent  statenrent  that  if  we  advise 
pupils  to  read  books  containing  these  “inno¬ 
cent  or  doubtful  causes”  of  enlarged  vocabu¬ 
lary  without  considering  their  inherent  difficul¬ 
ty  “we  are  bound  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
results.” 

Aspects  of  Style 

Words  come  into  existence  because  we  need 
them  in  presenting  our  ideas.  Yet  frequently 
they  fail  in  their  purpose,  not  because  in 
isolation  they  are  anything  but  good,  natural, 
familiar  words,  but  because  of  their  arrange¬ 
ment  in  sentences.  Teachers  have  long 
observed  that  awkward  and  involved  sentences 
make  for  reading  difficulty,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  retarded  readers.  And  their  observa¬ 
tions  are  substantially  supported  by  scientific 
evidence  which  shows  that  short,  simple, 
straightforward  patterns  of  thought  appear  to 
aid  comprehension,  whereas  long,  involved, 
indirect  sentences  act  as  handicaps  (13). 

The  influence  of  seixtence  arrangement  is 
somewhat  less  in  narrative  materials,  probably 
because  the  reader  is  carried  forward  by  the 


story  element  which  gives  him  clues  to  mean¬ 
ing.  But  in  materials  which  require  the  reader 
to  weigh  and  evaluate  the  ideas  presented,  it 
is  appareixt  that  the  outcome  of  the  sentence 
cannot  be  delayed  too  long  without  exhausting 
his  interest  or  distorting  his  understanding. 
As  John  Galsworthy  warns  us  in  his  essay  On 
Expression,  we  should  not  require  a  l'eader  “to 
sit  with  head  in  hands  through  long  and  painful 
study  before  a  glimmer  of  meaning  will  enter 
it.  For  expression,  whether  of  laws,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  episode,  or  feeling,  should  be  human,  and 
l-efrain  from  torturing  the  wits  of  mankind.” 

Predictions  of  Difficulty 

The  practical  importance  of  identifying 
factors  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  use  which  we 
make  of  them  in  determining  what  materials 
will  be  easy  or  difficult  for  what  readers.  By 
teaming  various  factors:  Different  words,  un¬ 
common  or  unfamiliar  words,  technical  words, 
phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences,  for  example, 
experimenters  have  devised  different  formulae 
for  predicting  the  difficulty  of  material  in 
terms  of  the  reading  ability  necessary  to 
comprehend  it.  As  a  result,  we  now  have 
available  information  concerning  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  books — for 
elementary-  and  secondary-school  pupils  and 
for  adults.  Most  of  this  information  is  fairly 
reliable,  although  in  specific  cases  obvious 
errors  in  rating  may  be  noted.  And  the 
explanation  of  such  errors  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  index  of  difficulty  is  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  “expression  of 
ideas”  and  not  of  ideas  themselves. 

Does  this  then  defeat  the  purpose  for  which 
measures  of  difficulty  have  been  devised? 
Most  of  us  would  say,  “Not  at  all,  providing 
the  user  of  these  measures  kixows  their  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  their  limitations.”  To  claim 
that  they  afford  conclusive  evidence  concern¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  of  a  book  is  one  thing,  but 
to  claim  that  they  show  the  grade  level  of  the 
mechanical  reading  difficulty  it  represents  is 
quite  another.  It  is  only  the  latter  claim 
that  we  are  justified  in  recognizing  when 
rating  a  book  for  difficulty  by  the  factors 
just  considered. 

We  need  constantly  to  remind  ourselves 
that  “the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  concepts 
and  the  relation  of  the  pupils’  experiences  to 
the  ideas  presented  are  exceedingly  important 
factors  to  comprehension”  (14),  and  that 
readers  differ  in  their  capacity  to  absorb 
different  quantities  and  qualities  of  ideas. 
To  d’scover  the  ideas  appropriate  for  different 
types  of  readers,  and  to  examine  ideas,  as 
has  been  attempted  at  the  readability  lab¬ 
oratory  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  such  qualities  as  lucidity,  compre¬ 
hensibility,  and  appeal,  offer  a  challenge  to 
both  research  workers  and  teachers. 

It  is  through  knowing  the  reader,  his 
interests,  experiences,  capacities,  and  needs, 
that  we  find  motive  for  knowing  materials. 
And  when  we  know  materials  better  than  we 
do  now — their  content,  the  values  they  may 

( Concluded  on  page  295) 
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Conservation  Activities  for  Children 


by  Ejfie  G.  Bathurst,  Division  of  Special  Problems 


Redwoods  of  Muir  W  oods,  Calif. 


“I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
way  in  which  to  bring  the  cause  of 
conservation  to  the  attention  of 
everyone  than  to  pay  homage  to 
John  Muir,  one  of  the  world’s  great  conserva¬ 
tionists.” — Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

April  21,  the  centennial  of  John  Muir’s 
birth,  sees  the  Nation  facing  a  crisis  which 
he  in  his  devotion  to  nature  foresaw  and  took 
early  first  steps  to  avert.  The  abundant  natural 
resources  which  early  settlers  found  have 
largely  been  depleted  and  wasted.  The 
situation  is  so  serious  that  only  by  conscien¬ 
tious  effort  of  every  citizen  and  all  the 
knowledge  which  science  has  discovered  can 
the  remainder  be  conserved.  In  consecration 
to  the  task  it  is  altogether  appropriate  for  the 
Nation  to  do  homage  this  year  to  the  man  who 
made  constructive  advances  before  most  of 
the  people  were  aware  that  the  tragedy 
threatened. 

Suitable  Com rnemoration 

Among  all  who  honor  Muir’s  memory  none 
will  better  accomplish  the  great  work  begun 
by  him  than  the  school  children,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  future  conservationists.  None  can  be 
more  appreciative  of  the  childhood  experi¬ 
ences  which  formed  the  background  of  the 


great  naturalist’s  life.  His  passionate  love 
of  “wild  places  and  wild  creatures”  began 
when,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  wild  little  creature 
himself,  he  wandered  in  the  fields  “to  hear  the 
birds  sing,  and  along  the  seashore  ...  to 
watch  the  waves  in  awful  storms  thundering 
on  the  black  headlands  and  craggy  ruins  of 
the  old  Dunbar  Castle”  (Scotland).  And 
there  can  be  no  more  suitable  consecratorv 
activities  than  those  of  conservation  to  which 
Muir’s  life  was  dedicated. 

Does  any  child  who  reads  about  this  great 
naturalist  in  a  current-events  paper  ask, 
How  can  I  celebrate  his  birthday?  Let  that 
child  plant  a  tree,  build  a  protective  fence 
around  a  patch  of  violets,  or  set  out  some 
elder  or  wild-plum  shrubs  for  food  or  protec¬ 
tion  for  birds.  Does  any  teacher  ask,  Can 
my  school  honor  this  birthday  in  a  way  that 
will  be  fresh  and  diffeient  from  our  observance 
of  the  other  “birthdays”  in  the  curriculum? 
If  so,  she  may  find  a  suggestion  among  the 
conservation  activities  which  are  briefly 
described  in  this  article.  Any  of  them  can 
be  dedicated  to  John  Muir  and,  while  honoring 
him,  will  also  afford  useful  approaches  to 
other  enterprises  in  the  protection  or  wise  use 
of  natural  resources.  When,  for  reasons  of 
climate  or  adjustment  to  planned  curriculum, 
any  school  desires  to  begin  an  activity  later 
than  the  date  suggested,  the  celebration  can 
of  course  be  postponed  to  a  suitable  time. 
Conservation  activities  begun  in  the  spring 
should  have  the  attention  of  the  teacher  or  a 
few  responsible  pupils  during  the  summer 
vacation  and  should  be  continued  from  year 
to  year  as  necessary. 

Wild  Life  Trails 

A  nature  trail  is  a  suitable  monument  to 
Muir.  If  there  are  woods  or  field  and  stream 
near  the  school,  the  teacher  and  children  can 
secure  permission  to  establish  a  trail  there, 
planning  placards  and  signs  to  help  nature 
lovers  and  hikers  find  spots  of  interest  easily. 
Such  an  undertaking  cannot  be  consummated 
at  once,  but  Muir’s  birthday  is  a  good  time  to 
begin.  Several  excursions  will  be  required  for 
the  pupils  to  study  the  region.  They  will 
need  gradually  to  locate  wild-flower  patches 
of  particular  rareness  or  beauty,  learn  to 
identify  the  flowers,  study  their  habits.  Un¬ 
usually  graceful  or  symmetrical  trees  can  be 
observed,  haunts  of  wild  animals  and  birds 
located,  fords  and  waterfalls  discovered  in 
streams.  Making  maps  or  sketches  of  the 
region  helps  in  planning  the  trail.  Ingenuity 
and  originality  are  required  for  the  wording 
and  making  of  appropriate  signs.  These 
should  be  simply  illustrated  and  tersely  and 


II 


attractively  worded,  and  should  read  posi¬ 
tively  rather  than  negatively.  For  example, 
This  Trail  is  Yours  to  Enjoy  and  to  Conserve, 
is  far  better  than  Don’t  Pluck  the  Flowers  on 
the  Trail.  The  reminder,  Keep  Your  Cats 
at  Home;  There  Are  Birds  in  Our  Community, 
is  frequently  needed.  Bits  of  unusual  or 
challenging  information  about  objects  or  in¬ 
teresting  places  are  helpful. 

Protection  of  Birds  and  Soil 

Conservation  of  birds  especially  appeals  to 
children.  A  corner  of  the  schoolyard  can  be 
made  into  a  bird  sanctuary  with  shrubs  and 
trees,  bird  bath,  and  feeding  station.  Built-in 
shelters  give  additional  protection  from 
storms  and  cold  winds  in  winter. 

In  the  country,  children  can  help  save  soil. 
For  example,  teacher  and  pupils  can  secure 
permission  to  fence  a  small  gully  near  the 
school  and  to  plant  vines,  trees,  and  shrubs 
there  which  grow  well  in  the  locality.  These 
prevent  the  gully  from  increasing  in  size,  and 
also  afford  food  and  protection  for  birds  and 
small  wild  animals.  Larger  boys  can  learn  to 
build  small  dams  to  help  control  the  gully 
when  necessary. 

The  Plan  ting  of  J'rees 

Children  will  like  to  plant  a  tree  on  the 
schoolground  and  to  dedicate  it  to  John  Muir. 
Black  walnut  grows  well  in  most  localities  and 
it  is  inexpensive.  The  mulberry  is  hardy  and 
affords  food  for  birds.  Farmers  often  will 
donate  small  trees  to  be  transplanted.  Some 
trees  can  also  be  started  from  seeds.  If  dif¬ 
ferent  types  are  available,  the  pupils  should 
study  the  life  of  Muir,  decide  on  the  kind 
which  they  consider  especially  suitable  to 
honor  him,  and  plan  the  planting  for  the  time 
of  year  when  trees  grow  best. 

John  Muir  Exhibit 

Many  children  will  be  interested  in  a  study 
of  Muir’s  life  and  contributions  to  conserva¬ 
tion.  They  can  plan  an  exhibit  to  make  their 
study  attractive  to  others.  Small  scenes, 
sketches,  or  posters  to  show  experiences  which 
Muir  had  as  a  boy  can  be  constructed.  A 
local  library  perhaps  can  supply  a  display  of 
books  and  articles  written  by  him.  Original 
stories  of  personal  experiences  inspired  by 
studying  Muir’s  life  or  by  reading  his  books 
are  useful  activities  for  advanced  pupils  who 
enjoy  doing  creative  writing.  For  example, 
children  who  are  especially  interested  in 
birds  can  study  his  technique  of  observation 
( Concluded  on  page  302) 
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Employment  Opportunities  for 
Beginning  Stenographers  and  Typists 

by  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service 


'Jr  'Jr  Data  on  high-school  enrollments  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  1  when 
graphically  presented  along  with 
the  census  figures  on  the  numbers 
of  young  stenographer-typists  and  bookkeep¬ 
ers  reveals  wide  divergencies  in  trends.  The 
enrollment  in  high-school  shorthand  classes 
increased  59  percent  in  6  years  (108  percent 
in  12  years);  the  number  of  stenographer-typ¬ 
ists  reported  by  the  census  decreased  6  percent 
between  1920  and  1930.  The  enrollment  in 
bookkeeping  classes  increased  40  percent  in  6 
years  (60  percent  in  12  years)  while  the  num¬ 
ber  reported  as  bookkeepers  decreased  18  per¬ 
cent  in  the  10  years.  These  divergencies  in 
trends  indicate  only  vaguely  the  degree  of  mal¬ 
adjustment  betwreen  high-school  commercial 
courses  and  employment  opportunities  in  these 
kinds  of  office  employments  for  high-school 
graduates. 

The  census  figures  for  the  stenographer- 
typists  included  all  stenographers,  typists, 
stencil-cutters,  phonotypists,  and  some,  but 
not  all,  secretaries.  They  included  also  10,168 
unemployed  stenographer-typists  under  20 
years  of  age.  So  in  reality  in  April  1930  before 
many  lay-offs  of  office  workers  had  been  made, 
but  146,229  stenographic  or  typing  positions 
filled  by  youth  under  20  years  of  age  were  re¬ 
ported.  Probably  most  employees  in  these 
positions  were  typists;  for  relatively  few  office 
workers  under  20  years  of  age  are  used  for  sten¬ 
ographic  duties.  Hence,  the  actual  diver¬ 
gency  in  the  trends  for  stenographers  is  even 
greater  than  shown  in  the  graph,  especially  in 
view  of  the  enrollment  in  high-school  type¬ 
writing  classes  totaling  747,565  students,  many 
of  whom  are  prepared  when  leaving  school  to 
do  satisfactory  work  as  commercial  typists. 


Enrollment  in  high-school  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  classes 
compared  with  employed  stenographer-typists  and  bookkeepers 
1910  aged  16-20,  inclusive;  1920-30  aged  16-19,  inclusive. 


Basis  for  Estimating 

Included  in  the  census  bookkeeping  group 
were  all  bookkeepers  and  assistants,  pursers, 
bookkeeper-cashiers,  cashiers  not  in  banks, 
theater  ticket  sellers,  tube  and  carrier  cashiers 
in  stores.  The  reported  total  at  ages  between 
16  and  20  included  6,895  unemployed,  so  the 
number  of  positions  of  these  varied  kinds  for 
youth  under  20  years  of  age  was  about  71,435. 
The  line  of  the  graph  representing  the  decreas¬ 
ing  trend  in  the  employment  of  bookkeepers 
under  20  years  of  age  would  slope  to  a  much 
lower  point  if  it  showed  accurately  the  actual 
opportunities  for  employment  of  youth  under 
20  years  of  age  in  bona  fide  bookkeeping  posi¬ 
tions  requiring  completion  of  even  a  1-year 
high-school  course  in  bookkeeping. 

1  School  Life,  February  1937. 


The  number  of  positions  shown  by  the  cen¬ 
sus  enumeration  in  these  two  groups  of  occu¬ 
pations  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  estimating 
the  number  of  beginners  under  20  years  of 
age  needed  each  year  for  these  kinds  of  work. 
If  the  number  of  beginners  needed  annually  for 
filling  vacancies  in  stenographic-typing  posi¬ 
tions  in  which  youth  under  20  years  are  em¬ 
ployed  is  assumed  to  be  half  of  the  number 
reported  in  the  census  enumeration  (the  real 
fraction  is  less  than  half),  then  in  1930  and 
1931  not  many  more  than  74,000  beginners 
under  20  years  of  age  would  have  been  needed 
to  keep  constant  the  number  in  the  reported 
positions.  In  the  year  beginning  June  1934 
probably  considerably  less  than  74,000  begin¬ 
ners  were  employed  for  filling  vacancies  in 
stenographic  and  typewriting  positions.  Simi¬ 


larly,  in  1930-31  not  more  than  36,000  begin¬ 
ners  under  20  years  of  age  were  needed  to  fill 
positions  as  bookkeepers  or  as  cashiers  and 
certainly  far  less  were  needed  in  June  1934 
and  in  subsequent  years. 

No  comprehensive,  accurate  data  to  show 
the  number  of  beginners  graduating  each  year 
from  high-school  shorthand  and  bookkeeping 
classes  are  available.  The  few  pertinent  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  all  shorthand  classes 
graduate  each  year;  and  about  one-eighth  of 
the  total  enrollment  in  bookkeeping  classes 
complete  a  2-year  bookkeeping  course.  Hence 
in  June  1934,  probably  about  66,000  stenogra¬ 
phers  and  56,000  bookkeepers  were  graduated 
from  the  public  high  schools.  But  before  a 
(Concluded  on  page  296) 
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Education  for  International  Understanding 

o 

by  Martha  R.  McCabe,  Assistant  Librarian,  Office  of  Education 


•fa  'fa  ^  A  short  list  of  annotated  references 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  adult  groups  in  helping 
to  understand  the  history,  ac¬ 
complishments  and  problems  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  international  attitudes,  is  herewith 
presented: 

Barnes,  Florence  E.  Literature  and  the  in¬ 
ternational  mind.  Washington,  D.  C., 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 

1933.  35  p. 

Study  course  for  adults,  using  poetry,  drama,  fiction, 
biography,  criticism,  and  philosophy  to  foster  an  under¬ 
standing  of  other  nations. 

Cherrington,  Ben  M.  Methods  of  education 
in  international  attitudes.  New  York, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  University, 

1934.  132  p.  (Contributions  to  education, 
no.  595.) 

Gives  procedures  and  practices  in  the  University  of 
Denver  in  revising  and  extending  its  program  connected 
with  international  understanding. 

Dowling,  Evaline,  comp.  World  friendship. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Los  Angeles  City 
School  District,  World  Friendship  com¬ 
mittee,  1931.  270  p. 

Gives  numerous  suggestions  for  developing  ideas  and 
attitudes  by  means  of  the  regular  course  of  study  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  with  usable  materials 
for  creating  world  good  will. 

Graham,  Mrs.  Malbone  W.  Building  for 
international  attitudes  in  children.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  1937.  10  p. 

The  author  is  California  State  chairman  of  international 
relations.  The  list  comprises  annotated  references  to  90 
books  for  boys  and  girls,  classified  by  age  groups. 

FIarden,  Mary.  Some  aspects  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  international  relations  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  Teachers  College  Record, 
34:  34-42,  October  1932. 

Should  not  be  introduced  as  a  separate  subject,  but  as 
related  to  social  studies.  Situations  in  Horace  Mann 
school  are  cited  to  show  how  actions  and  statements  of 
children  were  used  in  establishing  attitudes  of  good  will 
between  American  and  foreign  children.  Possibilities 
and  procedures  are  outlined  briefly. 

Harley,  John  Eugene.  International  un¬ 
derstanding  agencies  educating  for  a  new 
world.  Stanford  University,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1931.  604  p. 

Shows  the  number,  variety  and  forcefulness  of  the 
various  agencies  that  have  been  and  are  working  toward 
educating  for  international  understanding.  Emphasizes 
the  fact  that  “the  builder  of  this  new  world  must  be 
education.”  Lists  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  in 
this  country  available  for  foreign  students,  and  those  in 
foreign  countries  for  American  students. 


International  Bureau  of  Education. 
Children’s  books  and  international  good 
will.  Book  list  and  report  of  an  inquiry. 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  International  Bu¬ 
reau,  44  Rue  des  Maraichers,  1932.  243  p. 

Lists  books  which  foster  world  friendship  among  chil¬ 
dren,  classified  by  country.  Printed  in  French  and 
English. 

International  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation.  International  understand¬ 
ing  through  youth.  Paris,  The  Institute, 
2  rue  de  Montpensier,  1932.  199  p. 

Describes  the  interchange  and  travel  of  school  pupils 
and  the  objects  accomplished  thereby. 

Journal  of  Educational  Sociology.  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Nationalism.  Vol.  9,  no.  7, 
September  1936.  63  p. 

This  number  of  the  journal  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
international  understanding,  and  contains:  Gell,  K.  E., 
What  Rochester  schools  are  doing  about  international 
goodwill,  pp.  397-407;  Bartholomew,  B.  M.  and  Kulp,  C. 
L.,  Public  school  activities  designed  to  develop  whole¬ 
some  nationalism  and  international  understanding,  p. 
408-410;  Wellman,  II.  G.,  School  and  community  for 
international  understanding,  p.  411^17;  Johnston,  Edgar 
G.,  A  contribution  to  international  attitudes,  p.  421-425. 

King,  Gertrude.  World  friendship.  A  bib¬ 
liography  of  sources  of  educational  material. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Chapman  and  Grimes,  20 
Brimmer  Street,  1935.  81  p. 

A  comprehensive  list  of  materials  and  sources  as  aids 
in  teaching  the  subject. 

McPherson,  Imogene  M.  Educating  chil¬ 
dren  for  peace.  New  York,  The  Abingdon 
Press,  1936.  190  p. 

Describes  the  work  done  by  the  Metropolitan  federa¬ 
tion  of  daily  vacation  Bible  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  1935,  a  real  contribution  to  peace  education,  for 
use  in  any  school. 

Matthews,  Mary  Alice.  Education  for 
world  peace;  the  study  and  teaching  of 
international  relations.  Washington,  D. 
C.,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  1936.  37  p.  (Reading  list  no.  33, 

rev.  June  30,  1936.) 

This  is  a  select  list  of  books,  pamphlets  and  periodical 
articles  with  annotations,  mainly  publications  in  the 
English  language.  The  references  to  courses  of  study, 
handbooks,  programs,  plays,  student  activities,  etc.,  are 
for  schools  and  colleges  and  teachers. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Thirty-sixth  yearbook:  Part  II: 
International  understanding  through  the 
public-school  curriculum.  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1937. 
406  p. 

An  outstanding  contribution  in  this  field  by  the  society’s 
committee  of  specialists,  Dr.  Kandel  being  chairman. 
General  problems  are  dealt  with  first,  then  the  curriculum 
at  the  elementary  and  high-school  levels,  and  the  different 
subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The  last  section  presents  ma¬ 
terial  on  teachers  and  teaching  aids. 


Neumann,  George  B.  International  atti¬ 
tudes  of  high  school  students.  New  York, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university, 
1926.  120  p.  (Teachers  college.  Contri¬ 

butions  to  education,  no.  239.) 

The  increasing  importance  of  international  relations 
from  the  viewpoint  of  sociology  and  education,  and  the 
resulting  attitudes  of  1 ,110  high-school  students  are  studied 
collectively  and  according  to  the  groups  of  students.  Re¬ 
sults  are  shown  graphically. 

Smith,  Henry  L.  and  Crayton,  Sherman  G. 
A  tentative  program  for  teaching  world 
friendship  and  understanding  in  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  and  in  public  schools, 
for  children  who  range  from  6  to  14  years. 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  Indiana  University, 
1929.  54  p.  (School  of  Education  Bul¬ 

letin,  vol.  v,  no.  5.) 

Evaluates  32  devices  for  use  with  children,  giving  prac¬ 
tices  and  a  list  of  common-sense  cautions  to  teachers. 

Stoker,  Spencer.  The  schools  and  inter¬ 
national  understanding.  Chapel  Hill,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1933. 
243  p. 

In  two  parts.  Part  1  deals  with  efforts  to  promote 
international  understanding  through  the  higher  schools 
and  universities;  Part  II,  describes  the  efforts  through  the 
lower  schools;  a  bibliography  is  appended. 

Ware,  Edith  E.  The  study  of  international 
relations  in  the  United  States.  New  York, 
Columbia  University  Press,  1934.  503  p. 

A  study  made  for  the  American  National  Committee 
on  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Reports  on  foundations,  institutions,  organizations,  and 
activities  in  the  American  schools  and  elsewhere,  are 
among  subjects  discussed. 

World  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions.  Good  will  booklet.  Programs  and 
pageants  for  goodwill  day  .  .  .  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  World  Federation  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Associations,  1936.  31  p. 

Exercises  to  be  held  in  every  school  in  every  community 
in  each  nation.  A  small  pamphlet  secured  at  small  cost 
which  gives  a  typical  program,  plays  entitled  “The  melt¬ 
ing  pot  and  Good  Will,”  and  the  Magician;  plans  for  a 
goodwill  party,  etc. 

For  further  sources  of  material  you  are  re¬ 
ferred  to: 

The  International  Friendship  League,  609 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

World  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  405  West  One  Hundred  and 
Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Institute  of  International  Education,  2 
West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Responsibility  Increases 

NEXT  JUNE,  throughout  the  Nation,  about  150,000  young  men  and  women  will 
receive  college  and  university  diplomas.  More  than  1,000,000  young  people  will 
receive  high-school  diplomas. 

Enormous  increases  in  the  number  of  graduates  have  been  made  during  the 
past  quarter  century,  yes,  even  during  the  past  decade.  Statistics  of  the  Office  of 
Education  for  the  year  1928  show  that  but  111,000  were  graduated  front  colleges  and 
universities  and  fewer  than  600.000  completed  high  schools  that  year.  The  increases 
thus  indicated  for  the  decade  are  far  greater  proportionately  than  the  population 
increase  for  the  same  period. 

This  marked  trend  certainly  points  toward  higher  qualifications  of  the  masses  of 
our  people  for  participation  as  citizens  in  a  democracy.  That  is  an  important 
measure  of  progress. 

But  numbers  alone  afford  only  a  partial  measure  of  progress.  They  are  the 
quantitative  measure  only.  What  may  he  said  of  the  qualitative  measure? 

In  proportion  to  these  increased  numbers,  have  we  been  able  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  curriculum,  the  quality  of  teaching,  the  quality  of  service  rendered 
by  the  schools  to  (he  individual  student  and  to  the  community? 

That  question  cannot  be  answered  by  statistics  but  it  will  be  answered  by  the 
contributions  which  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  graduates  will  make  in  their 
future  years. 

I  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  American  schools  to  believe  that  by  that  measure 
too,  outstanding  progress  will  he  observed. 

/>• 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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On  This  Month's  Cover 

As  you  enter  the  new  museum  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  Building, 
you  see  a  large  plaque  bearing  a  reproduction 
of  the  Department’s  official  seal  and  the 
following  inscription: 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  IS  THE 
FEDERAL  AGENCY  WHICH  FUNCTIONS  PRI¬ 
MARILY  FOR  PUBLIC  CONSERVATION.  THIS 
DEPARTMENT  IS  CHARGED  WITH  THE  DU¬ 
TIES  OF  PROTECTING  AND  UPBUILDING  THE 
MAJORITY  OF  THE  NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF 
OUR  NATION  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  OUR 
PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  CITIZENS  FROM  THE 
TROPICS  TO  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE 

The  present  seal  of  the  Department  was 
adopted  on  November  12,  1929.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  buffalo  with  the  head  and  body  in  a 
left  position  standing  on  a  prairie,  with  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  rising  sun  in  the  background 
enclosed  with  two  circles  having  the  -words, 
“Department  of  the  Interior”  inscribed  within 
the  circles. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  the  present  seal,  four 
different  seals  were  used  in  the  Department 
since  its  inception,  March  3,  18-19. 

Among  the  Authors 

Bernice  E.  Leary,  this  month  in  School 
Life  discusses  the  subject  of  Determining  the 
Difficulty  of  Reading  Materials.  In  her  article 
Dr.  Leary  states:  “Teachers  have  long  ob¬ 
served  that  awkward  and  involved  sentences 
make  for  reading  difficulty,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  retarded  readers.  And  their  observa¬ 
tions  are  substantially  supported  by  scientific 


evidence  which  shows  that  short,  simple, 
straightforward  patterns  of  thought  appear  to 
aid  comprehension,  whereas  long,  involved, 
indirect  sentences  act  as  handicaps.” 

Ella  B.  Ratcltffe,  of  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Division,  Office  of  Education,  presents  in¬ 
formation  on  Self-Help  Colleges.  Miss  Rat- 
cliffe  indicates  that  all  of  the  self-help  colleges 
report  many  more  applicants  for  admission 
than  they  can  accommodate.  She  states, 
“The  primary  object  of  student  labor  is  to 
make  higher  education  possible  for  boys  and 
girls  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  it. 


But  the  idea  of  work  as  a  part  of  education 
itself  is  gaining  ground.” 

James  F.  Abel,  Chief,  Comparative  Educa¬ 
tion  Division,  in  his  article  this  month  enti¬ 
tled,  Specialization  Abroad,  takes  the  reader 
to  a  number  of  other  countries  and  concludes 
his  specialization  journey  with  the  thought 
that  “folk  who  have  specialized  in  attaining  a 
general  education  sometimes  find  difficulty 
defending  themselves  among  those  who 
specialized  in  obtaining  a  special  education.” 

Earl  W.  Barnhart,  until  recently  chief  of 
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the  Commercial  Education  Service,  Voca¬ 
tional  Division,  Office  of  Education,  presents 
an  article  this  month  dealing  with  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunities  for  Beginning  Stenogra¬ 
phers  and  Typists.  Those  interested  in  this 
field  will  find  eight  points  suggested  by  the 
author  for  particular  consideration. 

Effie  G.  Bathurst,  of  the  Division  of 


Special  Problems,  writes  this  month  on  Con¬ 
servation  Activities  for  Children  and  gives  many 
concrete  suggestions  for  the  special  celebration 
of  the  birth  100  years  ago  of  John  Muir. 
“Among  all  who  honor  Muir’s  memory,”  says 
Dr.  Bathurst,  “none  will  better  accomplish 
the  great  work  begun  by  him  than  the  school 
children,  the  country’s  future  conserva¬ 
tionists.” 


Convention  Bulletin  Board 


-fa  -fa  Conferences  of  national  import¬ 
ance  will  take  educators  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  late  April  and 
May. 

The  general  sessions  and  smaller  groups  at 
the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Mayflower  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May 
6  and  7,  will  hear  distinguished  speakers  from 
many  fields.  William  E.  Dodd,  former  am¬ 
bassador  to  Germany,  and  President  Edward 
C.  Elliott  of  Purdue  University  will  speak  at 
dinner  Friday  evening,  May  6.  Other  groups 
will  hear  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  President 
George  F.  Zook  of  the  American  Council, 
President  Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  President  Alan  Valentine 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  President 
Oliver  C.  Carmichael  of  the  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers.  Friday  afternoon  will 
be  devoted  to  conferences  on  the  American 
Youth  Commission,  and  on  the  council’s  pro¬ 
jects  on  teacher  education,  secondary  school 
standards,  motion-picture  education,  and 
financial  advisory  service. 

In  ternational  Conference 

The  meeting  of  the  International  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  in  Cleveland  May  8-11 
will  attract  delegates  from  many  countries 
Noted  orthopedists  and  nurses,  educators  and 
administrators  of  programs  for  crippled  chil¬ 
dren  will  discuss  such  aspects  of  wrork  for 
crippled  children  as  social  security  programs, 
physiotherapy  and  occupational  therapy,  re¬ 
habilitation,  vocational  training  and  guidance, 
and  legislation  for  crippled  children. 

Vn  i  versi  ty  Ex  ten  si  on 

“Trends  in  University  Extension”  will  be 
the  general  theme  of  the  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  Extension  Association,  to  be 
held  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  May  18-21. 
Round-table  discussions  on  the  wrork  of  eve¬ 
ning  sessions  and  extension  centers,  and  on  the 
uses  of  visual  aids  and  radio  in  university  ex¬ 
tension  are  being  planned.  President  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  Dykstra  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  w  ill  address  one  session. 

Fine  Arts  Conference 

The  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center  and 


Colorado  College  are  joint  sponsors  of  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  fine  arts  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  April  29  and  30,  in  which  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  universities  will  participate. 
Studio  and  classroom  demonstrations  and 
conferences  in  the  dance,  drama,  drawing, 
painting,  and  music  are  scheduled.  The 
Colorado  division  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  has  planned  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  children’s  art.  Mrs.  Lewis  M.  Isaacs, 
editor  of  Theatre  Arts  Monthly,  and  Juliana 
Force,  director  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York  City,  are  among  the 
speakers. 

Parent -Teacher  Con  cen  tion 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach 
ers  will  develop  its  convention  in  Salt  Lake 
City  May  15-20  around  the  theme  of  Chang¬ 
ing  Patterns  for  Group  Living.  Consulta¬ 
tions  on  changing  patterns  for  health,  for 
learning,  for  personality,  and  for  citizenship 
will  be  held  each  afternoon  of  the  conference. 
Clinics  on  various  parent-teacher  organiza¬ 
tional  problems  will  occupy  morning  sessions. 

The  National  Congress  also  announces  a 
seminar  on  the  parent-teacher  movement  to 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  5-10. 
Registration  will  be  limited  to  teachers  and 
educators  interested  in  the  movement.  There 
will  be  no  registration  fees. 

On  Your  Calendar 

A  concise  schedule  of  these  and  other 
nationally  important  educational  meetings 
follows: 

American  Council  on  Education.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  May  6-7. 

Conference  on  the  Fine  Arts.  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  April  29-30. 

International  Society  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren.  Cleveland.  May  8-11. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers.  Salt  Lake  City.  May  16-20. 

National  Council  of  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations.  New  York  City.  May 
3-6. 

National  University  Extension  Associa¬ 
tion.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  May  18-21. 

Roma  K.  Kauffman 


New  Office  of  Ed  neat  ion 
Staff  Members 


Nora  Beust. 


Edith  Gantt. 


Miss  Beust  and  Miss  Gantt  are  new  stall 
members  of  the  Library  Ser\iee  Division  of 
tiie  Office  of  Education.  The  former  is  t  lie 
specialist  in  school  libraries  and  the  latter 
is  the  specialist  in  public  libraries. 

Kalpli  McNeal  Dunbar  is  Chief  ol  the  I)i\i- 
sion.  Edith  A.  Lathrop,  formerly  with  the 
Office  of  Education  Library  stall,  is  associate 
specialist  in  school  libraries  with  the  new 
division. 
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Parent  Education 

by  Ellen  C.  Lombard .  Associate  Specialist  in  Parent  Education 


^  ^  The  purpose  of  this  bibliography 
is  to  point  out  books  and  pamphlets 
containing  current  practices  in 
parent  education  and  to  indicate 
some  of  the  changing  characteristics  in  this 
field  of  education.  References  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  to  indicate  the  history  and  growth  of 
parent  education,  the  objectives,  methods  and 
practices  in  institutions  and  agencies  conduct¬ 
ing  work  in  this  field;  and  to  furnish  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  background  out  of  which  parent 
education  has  emerged. 

This  list  is  intended  for  professional  and 
lay  leaders  in  parent  education,  specialists 
who  are  conducting  research  in  parent  educa¬ 
tion,  leaders  of  parent-teacher  associations, 
heads  of  education  departments  of  colleges 
and  universities,  nursery  school  and  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers,  nurses,  social  workers, 
librarians,  and  other  workers  in  fields  related 
to  parent  education. 

Andrus,  Ruth.  The  lay  leader  a  special¬ 
ist  in  actualities.  Parent  education,  1:13-14, 
November  15,  1934. 

The  emergence  of  lay  leadership  and  its  implications. 
The  author  explains  the  reason  for  having  both  professional 
and  lay  leaders. 

-  and  associates.  Discovering  lay 

leadership  in  parent  education.  Albany,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  State 
education  department,  1935.  108  p. 

Contains  a  statement  of  procedures  for  programs  and  com¬ 
mittees  of  local  groups,  outlines  purposes  and  types  of  groups 
and  their  requirements. 

—  and  Peabody,  May  E.  An  operat¬ 
ing  philosophy  of  lay  leadership  in  parent 
education.  Parent  education,  1:17-18,  No¬ 
vember  15,  1934. 

Definition  of  lay  leader  and  a  discussion  of  the  functions 
of  lay  leaders  in  a  program  of  parent  education. 

■ - .  Parent-child  relationships. 

Outlines  for  group  discussion.  New  York, 
John  Day  co.,  inc.,  1930.  168  p. 

These  outlines  are  built  on  well-defined  objectives  and 
include  experience  guides,  reading  guides,  and  short  excerpts 
of  subject  matter. 

Bott,  Helen;  Chant,  Nellie;  and  John¬ 
son,  Lily.  Aims  and  methods  in  parent  edu¬ 
cation.  New  York,  National  council  of  parent 
education,  1930.  53  p. 

Methods  of  teaching  parents,  a  program  of  training  leaders, 
and  knowledge  gained  by  practical  experience  with  parents’ 
groups,  are  contained  in  this  account  of  four  years’  experience 
in  parent  education 

Brem,  Gwendolyn.  An  experiment  in 
parental  education.  California  review  of 
adult  education,  1:108-10,  July  1936. 

A  presentation  of  the  procedure  used  by  the  junior  section 
of  the  Los  Angeles  women’s  university  club  in  organizing  and 


conducting  a  parent-education  project,  using  the  play  group 
as  the  laboratory  for  the  study  of  child  behavior  by  parents. 

Bridgman,  Ralph  P.  Ten  years’  progress 
in  parent  education.  Annals  of  the  American 
academy  of  political  and  social  science, 
151:32-45,  September  1930. 

Indicates  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  parent  education 
movement  from  1919  to  1930  in  colleges  and  universities, 
organizations,  and  various  agencies  and  institutions. 

Brill,  Alice  C.  and  Youtz,  May  Pardee. 
Your  child  and  his  parents.  A  textbook  for 
child  study  groups.  New  York,  D.  Appleton 
&  co.,  1932.  339  p. 

Contains  suggested  methods  of  conducting  parents’  study 
groups,  of  preparing  materials,  lesson  outlines,  and  readings 
on  many  subjects  of  common  interest  to  parents. 

Carrier,  Blanche.  Church  education  for 
family  life.  Parent  education;  3:12-17,  May 
1937.' 

An  analysis  of  the  present  situation  as  to  the  Protestant 
churches’  program  for  parent  education.  Some  suggestions 
for  the  development  of  practical  procedures  to  make  this 
work  function  in  the  lives  of  church  members. 

Education  for  Family  Living  Today. 

Parent  education,  3:5-52,  April  1937. 

A  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fifth  biennial  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  Chicago, 
November  11-14,  1936.  Addresses  and  informal  discussions 
of  current  political,  social,  educational  and  scientific  trends 
and  changes  as  they  influence  family  life. 

Gartzmann,  Pauline  and  Laws,  Gertrude. 
A  study  in  parent  education.  Pasadena, 
[Calif.]  Pasadena  city  schools,  June  1935. 
23  p. 

Describes  “experimental  procedures  in  the  field  of  parent 
education,  utilizing  as  a  medium  for  class  work  and  indi¬ 
vidual  study  the  free-play  of  children  under  the  observation 
of  parents,  directed  by  a  trained  technician  in  preschool 
education.” 

Grossman,  Jean  Schick.  The  story  of  a 
child  study  group.  New  York,  Child  study 
association  of  America,  1936.  33  p.  mult. 

A  summary  of  what  happened  at  meetings  of  a  parents’ 
study  group,  including  textual  material  and  a  list  of  books 
to  read. 

Iowa.  University.  Iowa  Child  Welfare 
Research  Station.  Cooperating  with  par¬ 
ents  and  parent  education.  In  its  Manual 
of  nursery  school  practice,  Chap,  xiii,  p. 
135-139.  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa, 
1934. 

Various  methods  of  developing  cooperation  with  par¬ 
ents  mentioned  in  this  bulletin  include  written  and  oral 
messages  taken  home  by  children,  conferences  held  with 
parents,  and  records  furnished  by  parents.  Topics  are 
furnished  for  a  parents’  study  group. 

-  Parent  education  at  the  University 
of  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  Child  welfare  research  station,  1935. 
13  p.  (University  of  Iowa  bulletin,  new  series 
no.  796.) 


Describes  the  program  for  parent  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  including  directions  for  organizing  parent  education 
under  university  and  under  local  leadership;  methods  of 
leading  classes;  guiding  discussions;  outlines  for  courses  for 
study  groups;  correspondence  courses;  reading  courses  in 
parent  education;  and  radio  child  study  groups. 

-  Researches  in  parent  education.  I. 
George  D.  Stoddard,  editor.  Iowa  City, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  child  welfare 
research  station,  1932.  391  p.  (University 

of  Iowa  bulletin,  new  series  no.  241.) 

Results  of  studies  of  parents’  problems  of  sex  education; 
materials  of  the  program  used  by  mothers;  methods  in  parent 
education;  parent  attitudes  and  practices;  home  libraries; 
etc.,  prepared  by  Katherine  Wood  Hattendorf,  Ralph  H. 
Ojemann,  and  others. 

II.  Iowa  City,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  child  welfare  research  station, 
1934.  331  p.  (University  of  Iowa  bulletin, 

new  series  no.  270.) 

Studies  of  the  reading  ability  of  parents;  children’s  play; 
techniques  of  measuring  the  results  of  parent  education: 
reading  materials,  etc.  These  studies  have  been  directed 
by  Ralph  H.  Ojemann  who  has  made  a  study  of  how  to 
measure  the  reading  ability  of  parents;  Mary  Price  Roberts, 
David  P.  Phillips,  and  others,  have  made  the  studies  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  volume. 

- III.  Iowa  City,  State  University  of 

Iowa,  Iowa  child  welfare  research  station, 
1934.  391  p.  (University  of  Iowa  bulletin, 

new  series  no.  285.) 

Problems  of  learning  and  teaching,  principles  of  build¬ 
ing  a  curriculum  for  parents  and  high-school  pupils,  under¬ 
standing  the  attitudes  of  parents,  and  other  subjects  have 
been  studied,  and  the  results  are  included  in  this  report. 
These  researches  have  been  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
Ralph  H.  Ojemann. 

Langdon,  Grace.  Home  guidance  for 
young  children.  New  York,  John  Day  co., 
inc.,  1931.  405  p. 

Subject  matter  on  educational  aspects  of  child  develop¬ 
ment.  A  companion  book  for  the  following  study. 

-  An  individual  study  guide.  New 

York,  John  Day  co.,  inc.,  1933.  63  p. 

A  study  guide  for  class  or  study  group  leaders  to  use  with 
the  book  “Home  guidance  for  young  children.”  There  are 
outlines  for  each  chapter  in  the  book,  suggested  class  ac¬ 
tivities  and  exercises,  and  situations  for  discussion. 

Laws,  Gertrude.  Parent  education  in  a 
State  college.  California  review  of  adult 
education,  1:156-58,  October  1936. 

The  philosophy  guiding  a  project  in  a  State  college  is  clearly 
presented  together  with  methods  of  setting  up  a  unit  of 
training  in  parent  education  for  students  in  the  teachers 
college. 

-  Parent  education  in  California. 

Sacramento,  California  State  department  of 
education,  1937.  55  p.  (Bulletin  no.  17.) 

This  handbook  useful  to  leaders  who  desire  to  plan  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  parent  education  for  a  State  or  local  community. 
It  replaces  two  previous  service  bulletins  for  leaders. 

Lewis,  Maurine  T.  A  unit  of  study  for 
parents  of  pre-school  and  school-age  children. 

( Continued  on  page  285) 
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★  ★★★★★★★★★ 

International  Goodwill 
Broadcast 

“CALLING  ALL  COUNTRIES” 

An  international  goodwill  program  will  be  broadcast  on  May  4  from  6  to 
6:30  p.  m.  E.S.T.,  under  auspices  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

M  essages  will  be  particularly  addressed  to  students  of  the  world  and 
will  be  delivered  in  English,  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Portuguese. 
This  international  broadcast  will  be  carried  hv  W2XAD  short  wave 
stations  and  W2XAF  and  can  be  beard  over  the  NBC  red  network  in 
the  United  States  on  the  “American  Schools”  N.  E.  A.  period  and  over 
many  stations  of  other  countries. 

The  program  w  ill  include  a  dramatization  of  the  origin  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  world  movement  and  the  messages  of  friendship  will  be 
delivered  by  high-school  student  members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  while 
they  are  in  attendence  at  their  annual  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  J.  W.  Studehaker,  will  close  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  brief  goodwill  message  addressed  to  the  16  million  “Juniors” 
throughout  the  world.  Dr.  Studehaker  was  the  first  director  of  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  when  it  was  organized  in  1917.  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Gosling  is  now  its  director. 

The  Educational  Radio  Project  of  the  Office  of  Education,  directed 
by  William  Dow  Boutwell,  will  furnish  a  chorus  and  actors  for  the 
presentation;  with  the  NBC  orchestra. 


Junior  Red  Cross  portfolio,  letters,  and 
gifts,  arrive  from  across  the  sea. 


Education  on  the  Air 

Programs  produced  by  the  Office  of  Edtica- 
tion  and  the  Works  Progress  Administra¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  the  networks 

"TIIE  WORLD  IS  YOURS” 


★  ★★★★★★★★★ 


Smithsonian  Institution  dramatizations 


Sundays,  4:30  p.  in.  EST,  3:30  p.  m.  CST, 
2:30  p.  m.  MT,  and  1:30  p.  m.  PT. 
NBC  Red  Network 

"BRAVE  NEW  WORLD” 

Dramatizations  of  Latin  American  life 
and  culture 

Mondays,  10:30 p.  m. EST, 9:30  p.  m.CST, 
8:30  p.  m.  MT,  and  7:30  p.  m.  PT. 
Columbia  Network 

"EDUCATION  IN  THE  NEWS” 

Highlights  of  educational  developments 
of  the  w  eek 

Fridays,  6  p.  m.  EST.  5  p.  m.  CST, 

4  p.  m.  MT,  and  3  p.  m.  PT. 

NBC  Red  Network 
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College  Receipts  and  Expenditures 

bv  Henry  G.  Badger ,  Associate  Specialist  in  Educational  Statistics 


ul.  It  is  obvious  that  institutions  of 

higher  education  suffered  during 
the  period  from  1929  to  the  present. 
How  serious  that  suffering  was 
and  how  long  it  lasted  are  questions  whose 
answers  depend  upon  how  many  and  which 
institutions  are  considered,  as  some  types  of 


higher  education  and  some  individual  insti¬ 
tutions  naturally  suffered  much  more  than 
others.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  available 
any  single  compilation  of  data  on  the  effects 
of  the  period  on  finances  of  all  types  of  higher 
educational  institutions. 

In  an  effort  to  throw  some  light  on  this 


Chart  I. — Expenditures,  1929-30  to  1936—37,  institutions  of  higher  education  attended  by 
white  persons  and  institutions  for  Negroes.  (1929-30  =  100  percent.) 


problem,  the  Office  of  Education  has  recently 
summarized  data  (Circular  174 — College  Re¬ 
ceipts  and  Expenditures,  1936-37)  on  the 
financial  operations  of  more  than  300  degree- 
granting  universities,  colleges,  and  profes¬ 
sional  schools  for  the  period  1929-37.  The 
schools  concerned  number  approximately  one- 
third  of  those  reporting  to  this  Office  for  the 
first  year  of  this  period — a  somewhat  smaller 
proportion  of  those  reporting  for  the  later 
years.  Their  finances,  however,  run  con¬ 
sistently — a  higher  proportion  of  the  total, 
indicating  that  the  data  are  overweighted 
with  respect  to  the  wealthier  institutions. 
No  data  are  included  on  comparative  enroll¬ 
ments,  nor  are  any  included  on  junior  colleges. 

Facts  Revealed 

In  order  to  make  possible  quick  compari¬ 
sons,  some  of  these  financial  data  have  been 
reduced  to  percentages,  using  the  fiscal  year 
1929-30  as  the  base.  This  provides  what 
might  be  considered  rough  index  numbers  of 
certain  financial  operations.  In  the  accom¬ 
panying  table  and  charts  some  of  these 
indices  are  set  forth. 

Certain  facts  stand  out  from  the  data  at  hand : 

1.  Receipts  for  the  combined  educational 
general  and  capital  purposes  dropped  sharply 
from  1929-30  to  1931-32  and  continued  their 
drop  to  1933-34,  when  they  amounted  to 
only  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  their  earlier 
total.  This  drop  was  more  pronounced 
among  institutions  for  Negroes  than  among 
those  attended  by  white  persons;  publicly 
controlled  schools  also  appear  to  have  suffered 
more  than  those  under  private  control. 
Other  data  not  available  in  published  form 
indicate  that  land-grant  institutions  experi¬ 
enced  less  fluctuation  than  other  publicly 
controlled  schools. 

Recovery  apparently  set  in  soon  after  the 
1934  commencements  and  has  been  continuous 
since  that  time.  It  has  not  been  regular, 
however,  in  the  case  of  institutions  for 
Negroes,  where  the  1936-37  total  is  below 
that  for  1935-36.  The  past  year  recovery  has 
been  more  rapid  among  privately  controlled 
schools  than  in  those  under  public  control,  but 
higher  education  as  a  whole  still  had  in  1936-37 
9  percent  less  money  to  use  for  its  regular 
educational  general  and  capital  purposes  than 
it  had  in  1929-30. 

2.  Expenditures  for  educational  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  (including  related  activities,  but 
not  including  capital  purposes)  increased  12 
percent  the  first  biennium,  then  dropped  back 
to  4  percent  below  the  base  year,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  began  a  series  of  increases  until  in  1936- 
37  they  were  actually  a  little  above  the  high 
established  5  years  earlier.  Institutions  at¬ 
tended  by  white  persons  followed  the  general 
trend  very  closely;  in  fact,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  they  determined  the 
trend,  since  they  constituted  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  total  number  of  schools  and 
accounted  for  more  than  97  percent  of  the 
expenditures  in  1929-30. 

A  similar  trend  is  observable  among  the 
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colleges  for  Negroes,  except  that  their  decrease 
was  more  sharp  and  their  increases  as  a  rule 
were  less  pronounced  than  those  reported  by 
schools  attended  by  white  persons. 

Publicly  controlled  institutions  showed 
greater  deviations  from  the  1929-30  base  than 
did  those  under  private  control.  The  high 
year  for  publicly  controlled  institutions  was 
1936-37;  that  for  privately  controlled  insti¬ 


tutions  was  1931-32.  In  neither  group,  how¬ 
ever,  was  there  as  much  as  2  percent  differ¬ 
ence  between  1931-32  and  1936-37. 

3.  Capital  outlay  dipped  much  lower  in 
1933-34  than  did  other  expenditures,  and  is 
still  far  below  the  1929-30  level.  In  the 
Negro  college  group  it  moved  irregularly, 
reaching  its  highest  point  in  1931-32  and 
dropping  to  its  lowest  point  in  1936-37. 


It  decreased  more  sharply  until  1933-34 
and  has  increased  more  rapidly  since  that  time 
in  publicly  controlled  institutions  than  in 
those  under  private  control. 

4.  A  feature  of  the  detailed  compilation  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  is  the  return 
of  private  philanthropy  as  a  factor  in  college 
financing.  No  less  than  25  institutions  re¬ 
ported  private  gifts  and  grants  amounting  to 
at  least  $100,000  per  school  in  1936-37.  In 
two  institutions  receipts  of  this  type  boosted 
the  1936-37  receipts  to  five  or  six  times  the 
total  for  these  same  schools  in  1935-36. 

( Concluded  on  page  302) 

★  ★  ★ 

Parent  Education 

( Continued  from  page  282) 

Prepared  as  a  follow-up  program  for  Marion 
Quinlan’s  lectures  on  parent  education.  By 
Maurine  Lewis  ...  in  collaboration  with  Lu- 
cile  Osborn  Rust  .  .  .  and  Dorothy  Triplett 
.  .  .  Topeka,  Kansas  state  printing  plant, 
1933.  27  p. 

This  unit  consists  of  nine  problems  in  a  series  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  class  discussion  by  organized  study  groups 
of  parents.  Emphasizes  guiding  principles,  specific  ob¬ 
jectives,  teaching  points;  contains  guide  sheets  for  each 
problem  for  the  parents,  and  annotated  bibliographies. 

Lindeman,  Eduard  C.  and  Thurston, 
Flora  M.,  eds.  Problems  for  parent  educa¬ 
tors.  New  York,  National  council  of  parent 
education,  1929,  1931.  2  v. 

Volume  I  contains  outlines  of  six  major  problems  in 
parent  education  arranged  from  the  reports  of  discussions 
at  a  meeting  and  a  conference  of  the  National  council  of 
parent  education  which  covered  problems  of  objectives; 
of  standards  and  relationships;  of  home  making  and  parent 
education. 

Volume  II  contains  statements  and  questions  arising 
from  discussions  at  biennial  conference  of  National  coun¬ 
cil  of  parent  education  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  November 
1930. 

Lombard,  Ellen  C.  Essentials  in  home 
and  school  cooperation.  Washington,  U.  S. 
Government  printing  office,  1937.  9  p. 

(U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Office  of 
Education.  Leaflet  no.  35.) 

A  leaflet  for  the  special  use  of  school  administrators  and 
leaders  of  parents’  groups.  It  points  out  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  needs  of  the  child  at  home  and  at  school,  and  how 
these  needs  may  be  met  through  cooperation  of  parents  and 
teachers. 

Parent  education  opportunities. 
Washington,  U.  S.  Government  printing  office, 
1935.  53  p.  illus.  (U.  S.  Department  of 

the  Interior,  Office  of  Education.  Bulletin 
1935,  no.  3.) 

A  cumulative  survey  of  the  progress  of  parent  eduea 
tion  from  1930  covering  approximately  2  years.  Some  of 
the  details  of  financing,  organizing  and  conducting  parent 
education  in  institutions,  organizations  and  agencies  un 
der  private  or  public  auspices  are  given  in  this  bulletin. 

McHale,  Kathryn;  Speek,  Frances  Vali¬ 
ant;  and  Houdlette,  Harriet  Ahlers. 
Adolescence:  its  problems  and  guidance. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  American  association  of 
university  women,  1932.  74  p.  (Guidance 

materials  for  study  groups  no.  xi.) 

A  syllabus  intended  as  an  aid  to  parents’  groups  in  the 
( Concluded  on  page  295) 
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Inducting  CCC  Enrollees  Into  Citizenship 

by  Howard  W.  Oxley,  Director  of  CCC  Camp  Education 


-^L-  -jl.  Every  year  thousands  of  enrollees 
attain  their  majority — their  twenty- 
first  year — -while  serving  in  CCC 
camps.  In  many  places,  company 
officials  utilize  this  occasion  to  impress  upon 
them  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  new 
citizens  of  our  American  democracy.  To 
dramatize  this  event  for  the  enrollees,  citizen¬ 
ship  recognition  ceremonies  are  held  for  them, 
and  the  entire  company  is  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

These  ceremonies  vary  in  character  through¬ 
out  the  country  but,  in  the  main,  they  are 
built  around  an  analysis  of  what  civic  respon¬ 
sibility  means,  what  the  elements  of  democ¬ 
racy  are,  and  what  good  government  demands 
of  each  citizen.  According  to  information 
available,  over  one-fourth  of  the  camps  now 
hold  citizenship  recognition  sessions  and  have 
well-organized  programs.  These  events  are 
scheduled  monthly  or  for  special  occasions  such 
as  July  4,  Constitution  Day,  or  January  1. 


Corn  ni  n  nity  Coopera  t  ion 

In  the  preparation  of  programs  for  citizen¬ 
ship  ceremonies,  camp  officials  have  received 
timely  assistance  from  local  public  officials, 
the  public  schools,  local  chapters  of  the 
American  Legion  and  D.  A.  K.,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  civic  clubs  such  as  Kiwanis, 
Rotary,  and  Lions.  Oftentimes  a  nearby 
city  council  has  opened  up  the  city  hall  for 
this  occasion,  and  again,  public-school  officials 
have  made  school  auditoriums  available  for 
this  purpose.  Recently,  a  CCC  company  in 
Massachusetts  held  a  citizenship  recognition 
ceremony  in  an  old  New  England  town  meeting 
hall.  The  enrollees  who  were  being  recognized 
sat  on  the  platform  as  the  guests  of  honor. 
Talks  were  given  by  camp  personnel  and  town 
officials  on  democracy  as  practiced  in  New 
England  towns  and  on  the  responsibilities  at¬ 
tached  to  voting  and  participation  in  public 
affairs. 

In  another  camp  of  Massachusetts  where 
semiannual  citizenship  meetings  are  held,  a 
nearby  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  awards  a  bronze  medal  to  the 
enrollee  who  has  shown  the  most  progress  in 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  good  camp  citizen¬ 
ship.  Two  weeks  prior  to  the  awarding  of  the 
medal,  the  enrollee  leaders  and  assistant  lead¬ 
ers  submit  their  nominations  for  the  award  to 
the  camp  educational  council  for  the  final 
selection  of  the  winner.  Interest  in  this  con¬ 
test  has  become  keen,  and  the  camp’s  officials 
report  that  this  event  has  acted  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  morale  booster  among-  the  enrollees. 

A  California  company  \at  Glenburn,  Calif., 
has  developed  quite  an  impressive  ritual  in 


A  camp  recognition  ceremony. 


connection  with  its  monthly  citizenship  cere¬ 
monies.  The  group  of  enrollees,  just  turned 
21  years  of  age,  are  assembled  at  the  front  of 
the  auditorium,  and  special  remarks  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them  on  justice  by  the  camp  ad¬ 
viser,  on  good  health  by  the  camp  doctor,  on 
democracy  by  the  district  educational  ad¬ 
viser,  and  on  loyalty  by  the  company  com¬ 
mander. 

An  excerpt  from  the  remarks  made  by  the 
company  commander  at  a  recent  ceremony 
sounds  a  challenging  note  in  these  words: 
“When  you  return  to  your  homes,  interest 
yourselves  actively,  as  citizens  and  taxpayers, 
in  your  community’s  affairs,  its  institutions, 
its  public  schools  and  their  needs.  Inspire 
the  youth  of  your  community  to  play  the 
game  of  life  honestly  and  uprightly.  Serve 
with  your  fellow  citizens  in  an  endeavor  to 
promote  the  better  welfare  of  your  home  com¬ 
munity.  You  have  heard  explained  the  four 
attributes:  Justice,  health,  democracy  and 
loyalty,  and  the  great  principles  of  our  corps 
in  the  service  of  conservation  of  human  lives. 
Now,  I  hope,  you  are  ready  to  obligate  your¬ 
selves  to  these  ideals.” 

Historical  motion  pictures,  with  parallel 
talks  on  significant  national  events,  are  used 
to  stimulate  enrollee  interest  in  citizenship 
meetings  in  a  company  near  Stearns,  Ky. 


Another  Kentucky  company  is  attempting 
through  its  citizenship  program  to  set  up  the 
camp  as  a  model  community. 

Harold  L.  Dunn,  Second  Corps  Area  edu¬ 
cational  adviser  at  Governor’s  Island,  N.  Y., 
reports  that  during  the  past  year  219  recogni¬ 
tion  services  were  held  for  1,912  enrollees  in 
the  camps  of  the  Second  Corps  Area,  com¬ 
prising  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 
In  addition,  47  such  services  were  held  for 
1,559  enrollees  in  community  auditoriums 
near  the  camps.  Mr.  Dunn  believes  the 
citizenship  recognition  ceremony  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  enrollees.  He  contends 
that  this  service  increases  the  individual’s 
sense  of  obligation  and  responsibility  and 
inspirits  his  interest  in  assuming  an  active 
role  in  civic  affairs. 

The  number  of  citizenship  services  is  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  increase  throughout  the  CCC. 
The  Wyoming  district  educational  head¬ 
quarters,  in  a  recent  directive  to  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  camps,  requested  “that  recognition,  here¬ 
after,  be  given  enrollees  on  the  attainment  of 
their  majorities  by  the  conduct  of  appropriate 
ceremonies  at  periodic  intervals.”  Sandford 
Sellers,  Sixth  Corps  Area  educational  adviser 
at  Chicago,  reports  that  camps  in  three  of  the 
five  districts  of  his  corps  area  now  have  citi- 
( Concluded  on  page  292) 
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Cooperative  Colleges 

by  Walton  C.  John,  Sejiior  Specialist  in  Higher  Education 


The  term,  cooperative  colleges,  is 
given  to  certain  higher  educational 
institutions  that  offer  instruction  to 
students  with  the  cooperation  of 
industrial  or  commercial  concerns.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  definition  of  this  form  of  instruction  is 
that  found  in  a  recent  brochure  of  Northeast¬ 
ern  University  entitled  Higher  Education  on 
the  Cooperative  Plan: 

“Cooperative  education  in  simplest  terms 
may  be  defined  as  a  complete  and  thorough 
college  training  complemented  and  balanced 
by  an  extended  experience  in  industry  under 
faculty  supervision.  It  aims  to  consolidate 
in  a  single  well-integrated  educational  program 
the  values  of  classroom  stud}7  and  industrial- 
commercial  experience.  The  plan  provides 
for  the  alternation  of  pairs  of  students  be¬ 
tween  school  and  cooperative  work.” 

Historical 

This  type  of  education  was  originated  in 
1906  in  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Industrial  leaders  in 
this  community  were  shown  the  advantages 
of  the  plan  to  industry  as  well  as  to  the 
student.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  com¬ 
petition  of  students  with  skilled  laborers  in 
the  factories,  labor  unions  at  first  were  not 
convinced  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  new 
plan.  However,  due  largely  to  the  friendly 
attitude  of  officials  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  it  was  later  recognized  that  the 
plan  would  not  injure  the  cause  of  labor  but 
would  help  it.  Consequently  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  carried  through  its  program 
with  great  success.  Since  that  time  a  number 
of  other  cooperative  colleges  have  been  set  up. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately 
25  such  colleges  in  the  Nation. 

Scope 

The  cooperative  plan  is  largely  limited  to 
schools  and  colleges  of  engineering  where  it 
serves  such  programs  as  civil,  mechanical, 
electrical, ,  chemical,  aeronautical,  and  indus¬ 
trial  engineering.  Cooperative  courses  are 
also  offered  in  architecture,  ceramics,  land¬ 
scape  architecture,  and  applied  arts,  also  in 
business  administration  and  commerce.  One 
institution,  Antioch  College,  uses  this  plan  in 
the  liberal  arts  course.  The  cooperative  in¬ 
dustries  cover  a  great  variety  of  fields. 
Typical  firms  include  accounting  and  auditing 
companies,  automobile  manufacturers,  banks, 
building  constructors,  rolling-mill  operators, 
structural  iron  works,  chain  stores,  chemical 
companies,  highway  departments,  electric 
machinery  manufacturers,  gas  and  electric 


companies,  elevator  manufacturers,  news¬ 
papers,  foundries,  general  contractors,  instru¬ 
ment  makers,  linoleum  companies,  machinery 
manufacturers  including  concerns  that  manu¬ 
facture  cash  registers,  fire  engines,  printing 
machinery,  paper  making  machines,  adding 
machines,  ink;  merchandisers,  oil  refiners, 
paving  companies,  public  utilities,  radio  com¬ 
panies,  roofing  manufacturers,  rubber  com¬ 
panies,  shipbuilders,  soap  manufacturers,  steel 
and  wire  companies,  storage  battery  compa¬ 
nies,  structural  steel  makers,  tool  makers  and 
transportation  companies. 

Fifteen  firms  joined  in  the  program  of  coop¬ 
eration  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1906. 
In  1935  there  were  300  cooperating  firms,  and 
many  of  these  are  distributed  over  wide  areas 
reaching  as  far  as  Chicago,  Rockford,  Flint, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  New  York 
City,  and  other  places,  in  addition  to  the  firms 
and  concerns  in  the  Cincinnati  area.  Antioch 
College  reported  recently  for  a  typical  year  259 
cooperative  employers  located  in  27  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Although  the  success  of  a  cooperative  college 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  its  location  in  a 
strong  industrial  center  or  area,  yet  the 
figures  above  show  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
program  can  be  operated  at  long  distances 
from  the  college  center.  The  principal  centers 
for  cooperative  education  are  found  of  course 
in  large  cities  such  as  Cincinnati,  Akron, 
Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Milwaukee, 
New  York,  Louisville,  Boston  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  total  number  enrolled  in  cooperative 
courses  in  this  country  has  been  estimated  at 
approximately  10,000  students. 

Essentials  of  the  Plan 

First,  in  the  cooperative  plan  of  study  the 
main  responsibility  of  teaching  theory  or 
subject  matter  rests  with  the  college.  Second, 
the  main  responsibility  in  practice  in  its  many 
aspects  under  commercial  conditions  rests 
with  the  industries  or  firms.  But  this  requires 
the  expert  assistance  of  an  official  known  as 
the  coordinator  who  integrates  each  student’s 
program  with  the  classroom  and  the  job. 

Under  the  regular  system  of  training  engi¬ 
neers,  the  graduate  of  an  engineering  school 
often  finds  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  in  his 
chosen  field.  The  interneship  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  graduate  often  means  a  job  in  a  field  where 
the  student  has  relatively  little  interest, 
although  eventually  he  is  absorbed  by  industry 
or  sets  up  for  himself.  Under  the  usual  plan 
of  education,  as  Dean  Herman  Schneider,  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  Engineering  College, 
has  said,  “Principles  and  practice  were  driven 
tandem  instead  of  abreast.  Prospective  engi¬ 


neering  practitioners  were  withdrawn  from 
active  life  during  their  impressionable  years,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  active  life.  They  had  no 
tests  of  their  abilities  in  their  chosen  fields 
until  the  major  part  of  their  preparation  was 
completed.  In  civil  engineering,  for  example, 
more  than  half  the  men  trained  for  that  profes¬ 
sion  quit  it  within  a  few  years.  (In  the  coop¬ 
erative  system  less  than  10  percent  do.)” 

Under  the  system,  one-half  of  the  students 
are  attending  college  classes  and  the  other  half 
are  at  work  with  the  cooperating  firms. 
Students  are  paired.  At  the  end  of  the  period, 
which  varies  in  different  schools,  these  students 
exchange  places.  The  periods  vary  in  typical 
institutions.  In  one  college  the  period  is  5 
weeks;  in  another,  5  to  10  weeks;  in  another,  8 
weeks;  in  another,  9  weeks;  and  in  two  insti¬ 
tutions,  3  months.  The  total  length  of  the 
course  is  in  most  cases  5  years.  In  one  instance 
it  is  4  years.  Usually  the  first  semester  or 
the  first  year  is  devoted  to  regular  academic 
study  and  in  making  the  necessary  preparation 
for  the  job  under  the  advice  of  the  coordinator. 
In  another  case,  the  first  2  years  are  devoted 
to  all  residence  work  with  the  last  3  years  all 
cooperative.  In  certain  institutions  the  last 
semester  or  the  last  year  are  again  devoted  to 
regular  classroom  study  for  the  purpose  of 
synthesizing  the  entire  program. 

The  Coordinator 

The  success  of  the  cooperative  plan  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  official  known  as  the 
coordinator.  For  example,  the  statement  of 
the  activities  of  the  coordinator  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cincinnati  shows  the  many  respon¬ 
sibilities  relating  to  this  position. 

“The  Department  of  Coordination  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  smooth  and  successful  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  cooperative  courses  in  the  indus¬ 
tries.  All  questions  regarding  wages,  trans¬ 
fers,  and  changes  of  jobs  are  handled  by  this 
department.  There  is  a  coordinator  for  every 
course.  .  .  .  These  coordinators  confer  with 
the  employers  in  planning  the  course  in  prac¬ 
tical  work  so  that  the  students  get  a  logically 
and  carefully  arranged  training  .  .  . 

“In  order  that  the  studies  in  the  university 
may  be  definitely  coordinated  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  work,  the  coordinators  make  a  direct 
correlation  of  the  work  of  the  shop  with  the 
instruction  in  the  university.  They  make  a 
careful  study  of  each  cooperating  firm  and 
devise  organization  charts,  showing  the  var¬ 
ious  kinds  of  work  which  a  student  can  most 
profitably  follow.  In  addition  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  chart,  a  graphical  record  is  made  for 
every  student,  which  shows  the  various  kinds 
of  work  that  the  student  has  done  during  the  5 
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years  of  his  course.  In  this  way  every  stu¬ 
dent’s  record  is  under  constant  scrutiny  of  the 
coordinator  of  his  department. 

“In  addition  to  planning  schedules  of  the 
students’  practical  work,  the  coordinators 
meet  students  in  the  classroom  during  the 
periods  they  are  in  school.  In  these  classes  all 
problems  of  shop  layout  and  construction,  shop 
organization  and  management,  shop-planning 
and  accounting,  chemical  and  metallurgical 
control  of  materials  and  processes,  power 
transmission,  heating,  ventilating,  lighting, 
etc.,  are  discussed.” 

I)  ages 

Another  valuable  feature  of  the  cooperative 
plan  is  the  payment  of  wages  to  students  while 
on  the  job.  Thus  students  begin  at  once  to 
sense  responsibility  as  employees  and  have 
the  means  whereby  they  can  greatly  reduce 
the  cost  of  college  expenses.  Cooperative 
students  while  on  the  job  obey  company  regu¬ 
lations  as  all  other  employees  and  they  are 
paid  wages  usually  at  the  same  rate  for  the 
time  they  are  at  work  as  regular  workers  are 
paid  doing  the  same  job. 

In  one  institution  the  average  earnings  for 
students  enrolled  during  a  given  year  were  as 
follows: 

$16.75  per  week  for  students  of  the  second 
year. 

$17.38  per  week  for  students  of  the 
third  year. 

$19.20  per  week  for  students  of  the  fourth 
year. 

In  another  institution  the  rate  paid  to  co¬ 
operative  students  without  previous  practical 
experience  is  about  35  cents  an  hour  with  a 
normal  increase  of  about  5  cents  an  hour  each 
year. 

In  another  school  390  students  earned 
$135,000  in  cooperative  jobs  in  a  single  year 
at  the  worst  time  in  the  depression.  The 
average  weekly  pay  for  men  was  $17.08  and 
for  women,  $15. 

Degrees 

At  the  end  of  the  full  period  of  cooperative 
study,  first  degrees  that  are  typical  of  the 
noncooperative  type  of  college  are  granted  to 
the  graduates. 

Graduate  Study 

In  a  few  institutions  the  cooperative  plan  is 
used  in  programs  leading  to  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree.  In  one  institution,  24  weeks  of  the 
graduate  year  are  spent  at  three  practice 
school  stations  in  industrial  plants.  These  are 
followed  by  15  weeks  of  graduate  study  and 
thesis  work  at  the  college.  Special  types  of 
cooperative  study  on  an  advanced  basis  are 
made  with  railroads  and  important  industrial 
firms. 

In  another  institution,  instruction  is  car 
ried  on  jointly  by  the  universit}^  and  the  com¬ 
pany  for  young  engineers  employed  by  the 


company.  In  this  institution  work  may  lead 
to  the  doctor’s  degree. 

Some  Conclusions 

In  general,  cooperative  schools  follow  one  of 
two  general  purposes:  First,  to  “project  the 
college  into  industry”  and  to  make  the  co¬ 
operative  work  practically  an  integral  part  of 
the  curriculum;  second,  “to  project  the  stu¬ 
dent  into  the  industry,”  giving  emphasis  to 
industrial  status  and  experience  on  the  job. 
According  to  the  view  of  Dean  Ell  of  North¬ 
eastern  University  the  latter  objective  is  the 
more  widely  recognized  among  the  cooperative 
institutions. 


•  RADIO  and 

Shorlnave  Educational  Stations 

First  application  for  short-wave  educational 
radio  facilities  under  the  recent  FCC  grant  of 
25  channels  in  the  ultra-high  frequency  band 
for  nonprofit  educational  broadcasting  has 
been  filed  by  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Board  of 
Education.  The  city  school  systems  of 
New  York,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  and  San 
Antonio,  as  well  as  Boston  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  and  Whittier  College  in 
California  are  seriously  studying  the  problems 
involved  in  constructing  and  operating  ultra- 
high  frequency  stations.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

I'uhlic  Service  Films 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  current  uses  of 
films  for  public  service  training,  you  will  be 
interested  in  a  report  released  last  October  by 
the  committee  on  public  administration  of  the 
Social  Research  Council,  306  East  Thirty-fifth 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  report  includes 
a  useful  catalog  of  films  related  to  public 
service. 

ltro»<ic;tstiu^  Library 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Waldo 
Abbot,  a  library  of  broadcasting  has  been 
established  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor.  The  purpose  of  the  library  is  to 
gather  all  material  that  will  be  of  value  to 
future  broadcasters,  advertising  specialists 
and  students  of  broadcasting.  Any  contribu¬ 
tions  mil  be  greatly  appreciated,  according  to 
information  received. 

Moiioii-iMcturc  llaiiiilbntik 

A  new  book  entitled  “Film  and  School:  A 
Handbook  in  Moving  Picture  Evaluation” 
has  been  prepared  recently  by  the  committee 
on  standards  for  motion  pictures  and  news¬ 
papers  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English.  Teachers  of  motion-picture  ap¬ 
preciation  will  find  the  book  extremely  valua- 
able.  For  further  information  mite  to  the 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  35  West  Thirty- 
Second  Street,  New  York  City. 


In  the  field  of  engineering  training,  the  co¬ 
operative  plan  has  come  to  be  fully  recognized 
by  educational  authorities  and  industrial  con¬ 
cerns.  It  is  therefore  not  without  significance 
that  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engi¬ 
neering  Education,  at  its  1936  meeting  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  the  thirti¬ 
eth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
cooperative  plan  of  education,  awarded  Dean 
Schneider,  founder  of  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  plan,  the  prized  Lamme  medal  which 
is  awarded  annually  by  the  society  to  a  tech¬ 
nical  teacher  who  is  outstanding  or  who  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the  art  of 
technical  training.  Dean  Schneider  is  the 
ninth  person  to  receive  this  honor. 


SCREEN 

Classroom  I'se  of  llailio 

An  elaborate  series  of  radio  programs  to 
supplement  the  regular  classroom  work  in 
the  public  schools  has  been  launched  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  plans  were  made  following  the 
successful  use  of  radio  in  keeping  pupils 
abreast  of  their  work  during  an  infantile 
paralysis  epidemic  which  closed  the  schools 
in  Chicago  last  year.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  mite  Harold  W.  Kent,  director  of  the 
Chicago  Radio  Education  Council,  Board  of 
Education,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Teaching  llrcjiiirrmrnt 

Before  a  teacher  can  receive  a  permanent 
certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  she  must  first  pass  a  course  in 
visual  education.  As  a  regular  part  of  the 
visual  course  at  the  Indiana,  Pa.,  State 
Teachers  College,  students  are  taught  how 
to  operate  various  types  of  projectors. 

High  School  on  the  Air 

Tom  Richardson  has  organized  an  active 
group  of  student  broadcasters  at  Flathead 
County  High  School,  Kalispell,  Mont.  Stu¬ 
dents  present  weekly  programs  over  Station 
KGEZ  from  the  high  school’s  own  broad¬ 
casting  studio.  The  programs  are  heard  in 
every  classroom  over  the  school’s  public- 
address  system,  as  well  as  in  schools  in  sur¬ 
rounding  districts,  which  tune  in  regularly 
and  report  the  broadcasts  to  be  excellent 
supplements  to  class  work. 

Friuratioiial  Iladio  Scripl  Exchange 

School  groups  interested  in  educational 
radio  may  receive  practical  assistance  through 
the  services  of  the  Script  Exchange.  A  large 
selection  of  radio  scripts  and  several  supple¬ 
mentary  aids  to  production  are  available  free 
of  charge.  For  further  information  write  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Education,  Educational  Radio  Script 
Exchange,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gordon  Studebaker 
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by  MARGARET  F.  RYAN 

T  REE  PUBLICATIONS:  Order  free  publications  and  other  free  aids  listed  from  agencies  issuing  them 
COST  PUBLICATIONS:  Request  only  cost  publications  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

enclosing  remittance  (check  or  money  order)  at  time  of  ordering 


•  A  30-page  illustrated  folder  containing 
an  animated  highway  map  and  thumbnail 
sketches  of  the  26  national  monuments  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
is  available  free  upon  application  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  (See 
illustration.) 

•  Youth — A  World  Problem — A  study  of 
youth  conditions,  movements,  and  programs 
in  58  countries  of  the  world,  published  by  the 
National  Youth  Administration  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  provides  students 
of  youth  and  its  problems  with  a  new  textbook. 
Copies  sell  for  25  cents  each. 

•  Construction  of  Private  Driveways,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publica¬ 
tion  No.  272,  contains  suggestions  as  to  steep 
grades  and  retaining  walls;  provisions  for 
drainage;  materials  for  drives;  construction 
with  materials  of  gravel  type,  with  bituminous 
materials,  with  concrete,  and  with  brick ;  widths 
for  straight  and  curved  drives;  staking  out 
drives;  and  turning  areas  and  street  entrances. 
Price,  10  cents. 

•  Homemade  Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry,  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  No.  1775  (10  cents),  a  guide  for 
baking  at  home  the  typical  yeast  and  quick 
breads  and  the  usual  types  of  pastry  and  cake. 
Through  the  discussion  of  materials  it  also 
offers  help  in  the  choice  of  commercial  baked 
products  and  includes  scorecards  designed 
for  use  in  judging  home-baked  products  at 
fairs  and  community  demonstrations.  Con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  recipes,  including  popovers, 
griddlecakes,  waffles,  fritters,  bread,  biscuits, 
gingerbread,  shortcake,  piecrust,  cakes,  cookies, 
and  doughnuts. 

•  Parents’  talks  with  children  (6  to  10  years 
of  age)  regarding  life  and  its  reproduction 
are  given  in  V.  D.  Bulletin  No.  59  published 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
A  remittance  of  10  cents  should  be  sent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

•  Use  of  Concrete  on  the  Farm  discusses  the 
requirements  of  good  concrete  for  different 
purposes  and  describes  methods  of  building 
some  simple  concrete  structures  useful  on 
the  farm,  such  as,  pavements,  feeding  floors, 
curbs,  walks,  steps,  driveways,  culverts,  barn 
floors,  and  tanks  and  troughs.  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  1772.  Price,  10  cents. 


Montezuma  Castle,  Ariz. 


•  For  an  account  of  the  history  and  activities 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Committee,  and  the  Federal 
Administration  of  Public  Works,  write  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  a  copy  of  Back  of  the  Buffalo  Seal, 
a  112-page  illustrated  bulletin  selling  for  20 
cents. 

•  Estimated  speeds,  measured  speeds,  varia¬ 
tions  in  speed,  and  table  of  speeds  of  birds  in 
flight  are  given  in  Department  of  Agriculture 
Circular  No.  428,  Flight  Speed  of  Birds, 
a  copy  of  which  may  be  had  for  5  cents. 


•  The  Indian  Population  of  the  United  States 
and  Alaska,  1930,  a  Bureau  of  the  Census  pub¬ 
lication,  presents  data  on  the  Indian  popula¬ 
tion  by  States  and  counties,  Indians  by  stock 
and  tribe,  classification  by  admixture  of  blood, 
age  distribution,  marital  conditions,  school 
attendance,  illiteracy,  inability  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  occupations,  Indian  farm  operators  and 
farms  operated  by  Indians,  and  the  Indian 
population  of  Alaska.  Contains  numerous 
tables  and  charts.  Cost,  25  cents. 

•  Factual  information  on  industrial  welfare 
facilities  in  various  establishments  is  given  in 
Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  236,  Evaluation  of 
the  Industrial  Hygiene  Problems  of  a  State. 
(15  cents.)  The  number  of  persons  exposed 
to  the  various  materials  in  the  principal  indus¬ 
tries  is  shown,  and  a  list  of  equipment  useful 
in  the  conduct  of  engineering  and  medical 
studies  in  industrial  hygiene  is  included,  as 
well  as  information  with  reference  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  library  on  industrial  hygiene. 

•  Since  its  organization  in  1910,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  actively  assisted  companies  and 
organizations  connected  with  the  mineral  in¬ 
dustries  in  conducting  first-aid  and  mine- 
rescue  contests  by  providing  instructors  to 
train  teams  and  judges  and  other  officials;  by 
furnishing  problems  and  outlines  for  working 
them,  score  cards,  and  contest  rules;  and  by 
assisting  in  other  ways.  Suggested  Procedure 
for  Conducting  First-Aid  and  Mine-Rescue 
Contests,  Technical  Paper  579  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  United  States  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  gives  the  history  and  scope  of  these 
contests.  Price,  10  cents. 

•  A  map  of  the  United  States,  including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  36  by  26  inches,  showing 
the  recreational  areas  with  connecting  rail¬ 
ways  and  airways,  is  available  free  from  the 
National  Park  Service,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  parks,  national  military  parks,  and 
national  historical  parks  are  indicated  in 
lavender;  national  monuments,  national  mili¬ 
tary  monuments,  battlefield  sites,  national 
cemeteries,  and  memorials,  in  blue;  Indian 
reservations,  in  yellow;  national  forests,  in 
green;  and  game  and  bird  reserves,  in  orange. 
An  asterisk  shows  the  location  of  State  parks 
and  other  recreational  areas.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  cities  and  towns,  according  to  the 
1 930  census,  is  indicated  by  different-sized  type. 
Areas  shown  on  the  map  are  listed  by  State  on 
the  reverse  side  with  a  brief  annotation  of  their 
extent  and  characteristics. 
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S  t  at  i  sties 


Grade  Enrollment  in  Urban  and  Rural  Schools 


1931-32  to  1935-36 

by  Emery  M.  Foster,  Chief,  Statistical  Division 


-£■  Enrollment  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  urban  and  rural 
schools  in  the  4  years  from  1931-32 
to  1935-36  are  shown  in  percent  on 
the  accompanying  table. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
pupils  who  are  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
grades  decreased  from  77.2  to  73.1  percent  in 
urban  schools  and  from  85.0  to  81.7  percent  in 
rural  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
however,  decreased  5.8  percent  in  urban 
schools  and  only  1.7  percent  in  rural  schools. 
From  1932  to  1934  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  enrollment  in  every  grade  through  the 
sixth  in  urban  schools  but  only  through  the 
second  in  rural  schools. 

Except  for  kindergartens,  the  urban  de¬ 
creases  are  much  larger  than  the  rural.  From 
1932  to  1936  the  first  and  second  grade  en¬ 
rollments  in  urban  schools  decreased  12.9  and 
12.5  percent,  one-eighth  of  the  total.  These 
grades  in  rural  schools  decreased  only  8  and  4 
percent,  respectively.  All  of  these  figures 
reflect  the  effect  which  the  decreasing  birth 
rate,  greatest  in  urban  places,  is  having  on 
school  enrollments. 

Kindergarten  enrollments  decreased  12.7 
percent  in  urban  schools  from  1932  to  1936  and 
43.9  percent  in  rural  schools.  However, 
although  they  continued  to  decrease  in  urban 
schools  during  both  bienniums,  in  the  second 
biennium  the  rural  schools  recovered  much  of 
the  loss  in  the  first  biennium. 

The  figures  for  high-school  grades  tell  a 
different  story.  They  all  show  increases, 
both  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  high- 
school  grades  and  the  number  enrolled.  The 
greatest  gains  are  in  the  rural  schools.  There 
were  almost  one-fourth  more  pupils  in  each 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  high 
schools  in  rural  places  in  1936  than  in  1932  and 
over  20  percent  more  in  high-school  grades 
combined. 

All  figures  given  are  based  on  enrollments 
of  pupils  attending  urban  and  rural  schools. 
They  would  be  somewhat  different  if  they  were 
enrollments  of  pupils  residing  in  urban  and 
rural  places.  The  urban  figures  are  large,  due 
to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  pupils  from 
rural  places  who  are  attending  school  in  urban 
places  because  of  increased  transportation  and 
consolidation  arrangements. 

The  rural  figures,  for  the  same  reason,  are 
small.  This  means  that  the  real  increases  of 


Table  I. — Percent  of  total  enrollment  in  each 
grade  1981-32,  1933-34,  1935—36,  and 

■percent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  enrollment 


Urban 


Grade 

Percent  of  total 
enrollment  in  each 
grade 

Percent  of  change 
in  number 
enrolled  from— 

1931- 

32 

1933- 

34 

1935- 

36 

1932- 

34 

1934- 

36 

1932- 

36 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Elementary: 
Kindergarten _ 

4.8 

4.4 

4.2 

-9.4 

-4.0 

-12.7 

First _ 

11.6 

10.6 

10.2 

-8.3 

-5.  1 

-12.9 

Second _ 

9.7 

9.0 

8.6 

-7.7 

-5.2 

-12.  5 

Third _ 

9.3 

9.0 

8.6 

-3.6 

-5.  1 

-8.6 

Fourth _ 

9.2 

9.0 

8.6 

-1.8 

-3.5 

-6.0 

Fifth . . 

9.1 

8.8 

8.7 

-3.3 

-.8 

-4.9 

Sixth _ 

8.5 

8.4 

8.6 

-1.7 

+2.6 

+.8 

Seventh _ _ 

7.9 

8.4 

8.3 

+6.  1 

-1.  4 

+4.6 

Eighth _ 

7.  1 

7.4 

7.3 

+4.9 

-2. 1 

+2.7 

Total... . 

77.2 

75.0 

73.  1 

-2.9 

-2.9 

-5.8 

High  school: 

First . . 

7.9 

8.1 

8.7 

+3.0 

+7.8 

+11.0 

Second _ 

6.3 

7.0 

7.4 

+8.0 

+6.8 

+  17.4 

Third . . 

4.8 

5.4 

5.8 

+  11.7 

+6.  1 

+18.5 

Fourth _ 

3.8 

4.5 

5.0 

+  16.7 

+10.8 

+29.3 

Total... . 

22.8 

25.0 

26.9 

+9.1 

+7.7 

+  17.4 

Grand  total _ 

100 

100 

100 

-.2 

-.2 

-.4 

Grade 

Rural 

Percent  of  total 
enrollment  in  each 
grade 

Percent  of  change 
in  number 
enrolled  from— 

1931- 

32 

1933- 

34 

1935- 

36 

1932- 

34 

1934- 

36 

1932- 

36 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Elementary: 

Kindergarten _ 

0.7 

0.2 

0.4 

-70.9 

+93  0 

-43.9 

First . . . 

18.5 

17.9 

16.7 

-1.8 

-6.4 

-8.0 

Second _ 

11.6 

11.3 

10.8 

-1.  1 

-2.9 

-4.0 

Third _ 

11. 1 

11. 1 

10.6 

+  1.6 

-3.9 

-2.  4 

Fourth _ 

10.7 

10.7 

10.3 

+  1.6 

-2.9 

-1.3 

Fifth _ 

9.8 

9.9 

9.  7 

+2.8 

-1.2 

+  1.5 

Sixth _ 

8.9 

9.0 

9.  1 

+2.3 

+.5 

+2.8 

Seventh _ 

7.7 

8.4 

8.2 

+9.7 

— .  5 

+9.2 

Eighth _  . 

6.0 

4.6 

5.9 

-21.8 

+30.7 

+2.2 

Total _ 

85.0 

83.  1 

81.7 

-.8 

-.9 

-1.7 

High  school: 

First _ 

5.3 

6.0 

6.2 

+14.4 

+3.3 

+  18.  1 

Second . . 

4.0 

4.7 

4.8 

+20.2 

+2.7 

+23.4 

Third _ 

3. 1 

3.7 

3.7 

+22.9 

+•  2 

+23.  1 

Fourth _ 

2.6 

2.5 

3.6 

-3.9 

+30.7 

+25.6 

Total _ 

15.0 

16.9 

18.3 

+  14.5 

+6.4 

+21.8 

Grand  total _ 

100 

100 

100 

+  1.5 

+.3 

+1.9 

Urban  and  Rural 


Grade 

Percent  of  total 
enrollment  in  each 
grade 

Percent  of  change 
in  number 
enrolled  from — 

1931- 

32 

1933- 

34 

1935- 

36 

1932- 

34 

1934- 

36 

1932- 

36 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Elementary: 
Kindergarten  ... 

2.6 

2.3 

2.3 

-14.2 

+0.8 

-13.5 

First . . 

15.0 

14.  1 

13.3 

-5.4 

-5.0 

-10.2 

Second _ _  ___ 

10.6 

10.0 

10.0 

-5.2 

-2.8 

-7.9 

Third _ 

10.  1 

10.0 

9.  G 

-1.9 

-3.3 

-5.2 

Fourth . __  . 

9.9 

9.7 

9.5 

-.  6 

-2.9 

-3.5 

Fifth . . . 

9.4 

9.2 

9.2 

-1.2 

-.0 

-1.2 

Sixth  ...  .  _ 

8.7 

8.7 

8.8 

+  1.4 

+  1.8 

Seventh..  ._  ... 

7.8 

8.3 

8.3 

+6.5 

-.2 

+6.3 

Eighth.. . . 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

+2.3 

+i.i 

+3.5 

Total _ 

80.5 

78.8 

77.6 

-1.8 

-1.8 

-3.5 

High  school: 

First.  _ _ 

6.8 

7.0 

7.5 

+4.4 

+6.2 

+10.8 

Second _ 

5.3 

5.8 

6.2 

+  11.0 

+5.2 

+10.8 

Third _ 

4.  1 

4.6 

4.7 

+13.4 

+3.3 

+  17.  1 

Fourth _ 

3.3 

3.8 

4.0 

+15.3 

+5.9 

+22. 1 

Total _ 

19.5 

21.2 

22.4 

+9.9 

+5.2 

+  15.7 

Grand  total _ 

100 

100 

100 

+.5 

-.3 

+.2 

rural  upper  elementary  and  high-school 
pupils  attending  school  have  been  greater 
than  the  figures  show.  Data  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  however,  on  the  extent  to  which  pupils 
from  rural  places  are  attending  urban  schools. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  10  percent  of 
pupils  residing  in  rural  places  attending  high 
school  go  to  schools  in  urban  places. 

★  ★  ★ 

A.  A.  S.  A.  Officials 

Following  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  these  new  officers  for  1938-39  assumed 
their  responsibilities: 

President,  John  A.  Sexson,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

First  vice  president,  C.  B.  Glenn,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Second  vice  president,  Paul  T.  Rankin, 
supervising  director,  Research  and  Informa¬ 
tional  Service,  Board  of  Education,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Member  of  the  executive  committee,  J.  W. 
Ramsey,  superintendent  of  schools,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 
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Parents’  Study  Groups 

by  Ellen  C.  Lombard,  Associate  Specialist  in  Parent  Education 


■J-  -JL.  ^  Study  or  discussion  groups  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  accepted  instru¬ 
mentalities  used  by  parents  in  get¬ 
ting  the  practical  help  they  need  in 
order  to  understand  their  problems  of  family 
living,  and  to  help  solve  them. 

The  objectives  of  parents  who  make  up 
these  groups  are  generally:  To  learn  to  think 
through  their  situations,  to  analyze  them,  and 
to  apply  the  knowledge  they  get  to  their  own 
individual  needs. 

When  parents  meet  in  study  groups  they 
learn  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  the 
leader.  They  share  with  other  parents  some 
of  the  details  of  their  daily  experiences.  A 
study  group  then  should  be  a  project  in  co¬ 
operative  thinking  as  well  as  a  center  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Two  types  of  study  groups  are  found  in 
many  places,  groups  of  parents  which  are  led 
by  either  an  expert  or  by  a  lay  leader,  and 
groups  of  active  or  prospective  lay  leaders 
under  the  leadership  of  the  director  or  pro¬ 
fessional  leader  in  parent  education. 


Extent  of  Groups 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
parents’  study  groups  in  the  United  States 
under  various  auspices.  In  many  large  cities 
groups  are  being  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  a  trained  leader  in  the  public-school  system. 
Among  such  cities  are:  Albany,  Binghamton, 
Schenectady,  Syracuse,  and  Rochester,  New 
York;  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth,  and  Houston,  Texas;  Long  Beach, 
Pasadena,  and  other  cities  in  California. 

Probably  the  largest  number  of  parents  en¬ 
rolled  in  study  groups  is  connected  with  par¬ 
ent-teacher  associations  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  in  1937  that  more  than  8,000  groups 
with  a  membership  upward  of  184,000  par¬ 
ents  were  under  instruction  in  37  States. 

Other  organizations  such  as  the  Child  Study 
Association  of  America  and  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Women  organize  and 
conduct  study  groups  of  parents. 

Leadership 

The  problem  of  securing  effective  leaders 
for  groups  continues  to  be  unsolved  in  many 
communities.  In  the  cities  in  which  profes¬ 
sional  workers  are  engaged  in  training  lay 
leaders  on  the  job  it  is  reported  that  as  yet 
there  are  not  enough  lay  leaders  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  some  cities  in  which  parent  education 
is  a  part  of  the  school  system  lay  leaders  are 
not  trained  by  the  directors.  As  a  result,  the 
expert  in  charge  carries  the  whole  program  of 


A  parent-education  class  in  Baltimore. 


administration  of  parent  education  and  lead¬ 
ing  parents’  groups.  Examples  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  are  reported  in  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Programs 

Programs  of  parents’  study  groups  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  members  of 
each  group.  Special  devices  are  often  used  by 
leaders  to  discover  the  needs.  Sometimes  a 
check  list  of  subjects  known  to  be  of  common 
interest  to  parents  is  distributed  and  when 
checked  by  the  parents  and  returned  the  list 
is  used  as  a  guide  in  preparing  the  program  of 
discussion  topics. 

No  one  method  of  procedure  is  used  by 
study  group  leaders.  Sometimes  the  lecture 
method  is  used  followed  by  discussion  by  the 
group;  again,  the  group  may  be  able  to  use 
the  discussion  method;  or,  the  outline  of  a 
book  may  be  used  followed  by  contributions 
from  the  group;  or,  a  listening  group  may  be 
using  a  radio  lecture  with  discussion  following 
the  lecture. 

The  program  for  1937-38  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  where  two  trained  specialists  in  parent 
education  are  now  employed  by  the  school 
system  offers,  (1)  opportunity  for  training  of 
active  or  prospective  lay  leaders  and,  (2)  op¬ 


portunity  for  parents  to  meet  in  study  group- 
led  by  lay  leaders.  The  program  for  leaders 
ship  training  included: 

Directed  observation  of  young  (3-4  years 
old)  children,  limited  to  15  mothers,  weekly 
for  eight  meetings. 

The  Child:  His  First  Eight  Years — weekly 
for  half  year. 

Growing  into  Adolescence — weekly"  for  half 
year. 

Youth  and  the  Community — weekly  for 
half  year. 

Leadership: 

a.  Philosophy  and  method  of  group  lead¬ 
ership — alternate  weeks  for  half  year. 

b.  Method  for  organizers — alternate  weeks 
for  half  year. 

In  addition  to  this  program  a  forum  on 
family  life  was  offered  at  which  the  methods 
were  (1)  small  panels,  (2)  three-way  conver¬ 
sations,  (3)  summary  of  a  research  study,  and 
(4)  reports  of  class  discussions  of  young  people, 
held  in  advance.  Discussions  centered  around 
topics  relating  to  the  independence  of  children, 
bribes  and  incentives,  the  social  needs  of 
youth,  and  late  hours. 

In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  there  are  also  two 
full-time  parent  education  experts  employed 
in  the  public  schools,  it  has  been  reported  that 
the  work  has  almost  reached  the  goal  of  com¬ 
plete  lay  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
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parents’  groups.  This  releases  the  time  of  the 
director  for  supervision  of  lay  leaders  and  for 
reaching  an  increasing  number  of  persons  in 
the  community.  Sixty-three  active  and  po¬ 
tential  lay  leaders  were  reported  in  Albany  to 
have  been  under  instruction  in  1937.  In  a 
self-evaluation  of  the  experience  as  lay  leaders, 
the  following  specific  gains  were  mentioned: 
Understanding  and  practice  of  mental  hygiene 
principles;  broadened  understanding  of  the 
job  of  parenthood,  and  significance  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  community;  improvement  in  their 
own  family  relationships;  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  other  peoples’  point  of  view;  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  interests;  and  renewed  interest 
in  neglected  activities.  The  number  enrolled 
in  parent  education  for  leadership  training 
during  1936-37  was  reported  to  have  been 
169  persons. 

Professional  Leadership 

In  some  cities  such  as  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  where  programs  are  carried  by 
professional  leaders,  no  training  feature  is 
carried  on.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  some 
of  the  experts  that  parents  groups  object  to 
lay  leadership  after  they  have  once  become 
accustomed  to  a  professional  leader.  How¬ 
ever,  as  may  be  expected  in  this  type  of  adult 
education,  lay  leaders  frequently  emerge  from 
the  groups  under  expert  guidance. 

An  experiment  in  parent  education  is  now 
(1938)  in  progress  in  Muskogee,  Okla., 
through  which  parents  of  children  in  every 
grade  in  every  school  in  the  city  are  offered 
opportunity  to  attend  study  group  meetings. 
The  program  is  directed  by  a  trained  parent 
education  worker  whose  title  is  that  of  home 
counselor.  In  addition  to  meetings  for  par¬ 
ents  whose  children  are  in  school,  study  groups 
are  arranged  for  parents  of  children  of  pre¬ 
school  age  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  At 
these  centers  the  program  includes  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  play  and  play  equipment,  books, 
stories,  pictures,  music,  clothing,  daily  sched¬ 
ule,  adapting  the  home  to  the  small  child,  and 
answering  questions. 

Prerequisites 

Skill  and  diplomacy  in  leadership  are  pre¬ 
requisites  for  successful  work  with  parents. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  meeting  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  parents  “the  first  step  is  the 
generation  of  a  feeling  of  genuine  respect  for 
parents’  educational  tasks  on  the  part  of 
trained,  professional  workers.  There  can 
never  be  the  best  outcomes  so  long  as  the 
school  people  want  to  do  good  to  parents.”1 
There  are  many  variations  as  to  procedures 
at  study  group  meetings.  Superintendent 
J.  W.  Ramsey  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  says  as  to 
procedures  for  study  groups  in  Fort  Smith 
where  a  director  of  parent  education  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  public  schools:  “The  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  is  that  of  a  15-  or  20-minute  introduc¬ 
tory  talk  by  the  leader,  emphasizing  the  main 

1  Bulletin  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Education, 
Parent  education. 


points  in  the  subject  chosen.  This  is  followed 
by  comments,  illustrations,  pivotal  questions 
asked  by  the  leader,  and  summary  by  the 
leader  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  The  group 
members  are  more  willing  to  express  them¬ 
selves  now  than  they  formerly  were,  but  still 
need  encouragement  and  drawing  out  by  the 
leader.  They  respond  well  to  the  use  of  case 
studies  and  questions  referring  to  articles  in 
the  magazines  which  they  have  read.” 

Aids  to  Study  Groups 

Scientific  studies  in  child  development,  out¬ 
lines  for  study  and  discussion  groups,  parents’ 
questions,  publications  containing  principles, 
methods,  and  practices  in  parent  education 
are  accessible  to  teachers  and  leaders  if  they 
are  located  near  large  city  libraries.  Some  ex¬ 
cellent  materials  have  been  issued  by  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
as  guidance  materials  for  study  groups. 

The  Child  Study  Association  of  America  has 
made  continuous  contributions  to  the  work  of 
parent  education  through  the  preparation  of 
practical  materials  for  discussion  groups. 
Two  series  of  Parents’  Questions,  Child  Study 
Discussion  Records,  and  Studies  in  Child 
Training  are  a  few  of  the  many  pamphlets 
available  from  this  organization.  Study 
groups  appear  to  be  the  core  of  the  work  of  the 
association  through  which  leaders  have  main¬ 
tained  experimental  activities,  standards  and 
practices  in  techniques  of  study  groups. 

The  universities  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  are 
among  the  institutions  where  excellent  aids  to 
parents  groups  have  been  prepared  and 
distributed. 

The  California,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York  State  Departments  of  Education,  and 
other  State  departments,  have  issued  hand¬ 
books,  outlines,  and  other  materials. 

Summary 

There  may  be  some  similarity  of  local  pro¬ 
grams  in  States  in  which  parent  education  is 
supervised  and  guided  from  a  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  but  the  main  characteris¬ 
tics  of  parent  education  study  groups  which 
are  practically  common  to  all  programs  is 
adherence  to  discovering  parents’  needs  and 
to  adjusting  a  program  to  meet  the  known 
needs.  The  programs  set  up  therefore  should 
be  planned  to  meet  these  needs  and  must  be 
flexible  as  to  subject  matter  and  method  of 
procedure. 

The  voluntary  nature  of  study  groups  calls 
for  leaders  of  unusual  ability,  understanding, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  winning 
personality. 

Report  Available 

Copies  of  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  are  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  30 
cents  each. 


Inducting  CCC  Enrollees 

Into  Citizenship 

( Concluded  from  page  286) 

zenship  recognition  services  and  that  Sixth 
Corps  Area  officials  contemplate  extending 
these  ceremonies  to  the  camps  of  every  dis¬ 
trict  because  “such  programs  could  be  of  much 
benefit  in  practically  every  company.” 

Closely  tied .  up  with  enrollee  citizenship 
ceremonies  are  all  of  the  camp’s  activities  and 
courses  in  civic  training.  Over  half  the  camps 
now  have  discussion  groups  or  forums.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  company  has  a  course  in  citizen¬ 
ship,  good  manners,  or  current  events.  The 
camp  newspaper  is  another  medium  for  cre¬ 
ative  expression  on  camp  and  civic  topics. 
Efforts  are  made  by  numerous  companies  to 
get  public  officials  to  address  enrollee  assem¬ 
blies  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their 
office.  Law  enforcement  agents  are  asked  to 
speak  on  crime  prevention  and  public  health 
officers  on  disease  prevention  and  health 
practices. 

Debating  squads  and  public  speaking  con¬ 
tests  have  been  organized  for  enrollees  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  local  civic 
clubs  and  American  Legion  posts  have  offered 
medals  and  prizes  to  the  winners.  All  of 
these  camp  efforts  to  train  better  citizens 
have  pointed  toward  making  the  enrollee 
more  conscious  of  his  increased  responsibility 
upon  attaining  his  majority,  and  the  citizen¬ 
ship  recognition  ceremony  is  a  dramatization 
of  this  important  event. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  maintains:  “In  forward-looking  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  a  definite  responsibility  is  accepted 
for  developing  good  citizenship  to  meet  the 
growing  requirements  and  opportunities  of 
American  democracy.”  CCC  camps,  like  the 
progressive  schools,  have  also  accepted  their 
share  of  this  responsibility. 

Since  its  inception  in  April  1933,  the  CCC 
has  enrolled  more  than  2,000,000  young  men. 
The  camps  have  left  an  imprint  of  some 
character  on  the  lives  and  civic  effectiveness 
of  this  vast  number  of  youths.  During  the 
years  to  come,  the  camps  will  doubtless  reach 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  young  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Naturally,  the  role  of  the  CCC  in  in¬ 
ducting  large  numbers  of  youths  into  citizen¬ 
ship  each  year  is  a  most  important  and  sig¬ 
nificant  one. 

American  youth,  typical  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  are  eager  to  engage  in  activity  and 
express  themselves.  They  want  something 
to  work  for  and  to  be  a  part  of.  The  CCC 
camp  with  its  work  projects,  educational  and 
civic  outlets,  affords  enrollees  a  chance  to 
learn  to  live  with  other  people  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  community  undertakings.  In  such 
an  environment,  the  induction  of  youth  into 
citizenship  becomes  a  meaningful  and  realistic 
process,  a  natural  transition  from  boyhood  to 
manhood  with  all  of  its  attendant  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  privileges. 
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Specialization  Abroad 

by  James  F.  Abel,  Chief,  Comparative  Education 


fa  fa  fa  That  general  education  should  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  junior  college 
and  specialization  should  begin 
with  the  advanced  division  is  a 
sentiment  which  has  been  growing  among 
educators  in  the  United  States  since  the  18S0’s. 
During  the  depression  financial  difficulties 
gave  it  something  of  a  set-back  but  it  is  still 
strong.  Along  with  it  runs  the  idea  that  the 
college  should  give  the  general  training  and 
the  university  only  highly  specialized  work 
in  distinctly  narrowed  fields. 

Setting  aside  financial,  administrative,  and 
other  considerations  and  dealing  with  the 
question  from  an  educational  standpoint,  the 
wisdom  of  organizing  instruction  in  the  way 
proposed  seems  to  depend  much  on  what  is 
meant  by  general  education.  No  pun  is 
intended  in  writing  that  the  term  is  itself  too 
general  to  be  of  much  value.  While  special¬ 
ized  has  a  more  definite  meaning,  it  also  is 
not  entirely  clear.  One  can  find  it  used  as  a 
synonym  for  advanced  or  even  for  profes¬ 
sional.  Acquiring  a  broad,  liberal  education 
could  be  a  specific  aim  in  life  and  thus  become 
in  itself  a  type  of  specialization. 

Most  of  the  discussion  in  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  general  education  and  special¬ 
ization  has  been  around  higher  education 
within  this  country.  It  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  widen  the  field  by  including  other 
levels  of  instruction  and  other  countries. 

Every  child  has  an  intense  kind  of  special¬ 
ization  thrust  upon  him  when  he  learns  to 
talk.  He  is  forced  to  use  his  mother  tongue 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  languages  and 
throughout  his  life  he  will  receive  and  com¬ 
municate  thought  in  that  special  combination 
of  sounds.  Taking  mankind  as  a  whole,  the 
percentage  of  exceptions  to  that  is  small.  Nor 
is  the  situation  likely  to  change.  An  inter¬ 
national  language  for  commercial  purposes 
may  come  soon;  it  is  not  probable  that  one 
will  reach  into  home  life  in  any  country. 
Throughout  his  educational  career  that  special¬ 
ization  continues;  the  language  and  literature 
of  his  country  are  first  in  importance  when  he 
is  a  youngster  in  the  primary  grades;  in  the 
secondary  school  a  high  proportion  of  his  time 
is  given  to  them;  and  his  university  studies 
will  be  taken  mainly  through  the  national 
language.  History,  the  national  history,  is  a 
subject  of  early  and  strong  specialization,  but 
it  is  not  continued  so  long  as  the  language. 

Post-Primary  Specialization 

Vocational  training  enters  the  scheme  early 
as  a  bias.  Necessity  or  environment  compels 
it.  In  many  countries,  for  many  children,  it 
begins  when  the  primary  school  curriculum  is 
completed.  An  ordinary  elementary  school 
curriculum  in  Japan  is  6  years  in  duration. 


Children  that  come  from  it  may  enter  any 
of  a  great  variety  of  technical  schools  that  give 
courses  ranging  from  2  to  4  years.  About 
343,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1,069  such 
schools  in  1935.  An  especially  interesting 
phase  is  that  yearly  a  few  boys  who  are  not 
eldest  sons  are  selected  from  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  classes  of  the  agricultural  and  fishery 
schools  and  given  practice  courses  in  South 
Sea  colonization.  The  junior  technical  schools, 
junior  housewifery  schools,  and  junior  com¬ 
mercial  schools  in  England  are  also  examples 
of  this  type  of  post -primary  specialization. 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  and 
France  have  such  schools  in  large  numbers. 
They  are  in  nearly  every  country  and  make  for 
strong  specialization  while  the  children  are  still 
in  their  early  teens. 

A  less  intensive  type  of  special  post-primary 
training  is — to  cite  another  instance  from 
Japan — that  given  in  the  advanced  elementary 
schools  which  adds  2  years  to  the  ordinary 
6-year  elementary  school  curriculum.  In 
those  final  years  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth 
of  the  time  is  taken  by  vocational  training 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  locality.  The 
higher  primary  schools  of  France  are  of  this 
kind.  The  selective  central,  nonselective  cen¬ 
tral,  and  senior  schools  recommended  for  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  in  the  Hadow  report  have 
something  of  the  same  character. 

Secondary  Specialization 

In  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States, 
specialization  is  provided  in  a  comparatively 
small  amount  in  special  schools  of  agriculture, 
and  technical,  vocational,  and  commercial 
high  schools.  In  much  larger  degree  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  wide  choice  of  elective  studies 
open  to  most  pupils.  In  Germany,  until  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  children  that  had  com¬ 
pleted  4  years  of  the  primary  school  course — as 
early  as  10  years  of  age — began  to  take  special 
training  for  admission  to  a  higher  institution 
of  one  kind  or  another.  And  within  that,  se¬ 
lection  could  be  made  from  three  main  kinds  of 
schools,  gymnasia,  real  gymnasia, and  real 
schools,  each  of  which  offered  a  curriculum 
strongly  biased:  The  gymnasium,  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics;  the  real  gymnasium,  in 
modern  languages;  and  the  real  school,  in 
mathematics  and  science.  Besides  these  there 
are  large  numbers  of  purely  technical,  agri¬ 
cultural,  vocational,  and  home-making  schools, 
as  well  as  teacher-training  institutions  of 
secondary  rank. 

Italy  and  Germany 

The  school  system  of  Italy  is  characteris¬ 
tically  similar  to  that  of  Germany.  It  has  the 
same  early  and  marked  bifurcation  for  those 


who  will  and  those  who  will  not  attend  the 
universities  and  other  higher  institutions. 
For  those  who  will,  the  choice  of  secondary 
schools,  also  made  when  the  child  is  about  10 
years  old,  lies  between  the  classical  gymna- 
sium-lyceum,  scientific  lyceum,  and  technical 
institute.  For  all  those  who  probably  will 
never  engage  in  university  study  are  the  nor¬ 
mal  institutes  and  several  kinds  of  vocational 
and  technical  schools  that  offer  many  types  of 
specialized  courses  that  have  been  formulated 
after  much  study.  For  example,  the  technical 
agricultural  institutes  in  their  higher  classes 
have  six  different  lines:  Vine  culture  and 
enology;  animal  husbandry  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts;  fruit  culture,  horticulture,  and  garden¬ 
ing;  rural  economics;  tobacco  culture  and  to¬ 
bacco  industry;  and  colonial  agriculture. 

These  instances,  marked  but  not  extreme, 
serve  to  show  how  widely  special  training  is 
offered  on  secondary  levels  in  the  stronger 
European  countries.  Naturally  some  of  the 
smaller  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  other 
continents  neither  can  afford  nor  need  to 
make  such  extended  provision. 

England  and  Wales 

Here  must  be  noted  a  somewhat  curious 
arrangement  in  the  examinations  given  in 
England  and  Wales  by  the  eight  examining 
agencies  approved  by  the  board  of  education. 
These  examinations  are  classed  as  “first”  and 
“second.”  A  first  examination  is  intended  to 
test  the  knowdedge  of  students  about  16  years 
of  age  who  have  pursued  a  solid  course  of 
general  education,  and — 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  a  “general 
education”  under  the  influence  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  with  both  learned  and  unlearned 
members  of  the  public,  still  connotes  a 
training  in  languages,  science,  and  mathe¬ 
matics.1 

Passing  it  will  usually  admit  to  a  university. 
A  second  examination,  suitable  for  students 
about  18,  is  framed  on  the  assumption  that 
they  have  pursued  a  more  specialized  course 
for  an  additional  2  years.  In  other  words, 
the  secondary  schools  of  England  set  something 
near  the  age  of  16  as  a  good  time  to  begin 
specialization  in  rather  broad  fields. 

Preprofessional  Specialization 

The  kind  of  post-secondary  education 
common  in  the  United  States  that  is  called 
preprofessional  and  includes  premedical,  pre- 
dental,  prelegal,  etc.,  is  seldom  found  in  other 
countries.  Having  completed  the  secondary 
school  of  a  type  that  leads  to  a  university,  the 
student  is  presumed  to  be  ready  to  take  up 

i  Ward,  Herbert.  The  educational  system  of  England  and 
AVales  and  its  recent  history.  Cambridge  at  the  University 
Press.  1935.  256  p. 
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his  professional  studies  at  once.  Uruguay  is 
an  exception  to  this.  Following  the  10  years 
of  primary  and  secondary  schooling,  profes¬ 
sional  preparatory  instruction  is  given  sections 
connected  with  the  University  of  the  Republic 
at  Montevideo  in  seven  branches;  medicine, 
law,  engineering,  architecture,  and  surveying, 
2  years  each;  and  in  pharmacy  and  dentistry, 
1  year  each.  In  some  respects  the  period 
between  the  first  and  second  examinations, 
noted  above,  in  England  has  preprofessional 
aspects.  Denmark  and  France  have  some 
work  in  their  universities  that  is  considered 
as  preparatory  to  professional  study.  But  in 
the  main  this  preliminary  specialization  is  not 
embodied  in  the  school  systems  of  the  world. 

Uni versity  Specia liza  tion 

As  to  the  higher  institutions  that  we  are 
told  should  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
highly  and  the  most  highly  specialized  train¬ 
ing,  the  plan  in  many  countries  is  to  confine 
the  “universities”  mainly  to  philosophy, 
medicine,  law,  and  theology,  and  their  closely 
allied  branches.  Engineering,  agriculture, 
veterinary  science,  forestry,  mining,  com¬ 
merce,  and  similar  training  is  each  entrusted 
to  an  institution  that  does  nothing  else  and  is 
not  classed  as  a  university  because  it  does  not 
have  the  traditional  four  faculties.  In  those 
countries,  young  people  select  from  a  variety 
of  institutions  rather  than  from  a  considerable 
number  of  schools  within  one  institution,  as 
they  may  easily  do  in  the  United  States.  In 
either  case  the  degree  of  specialization  can  be 
intensive  but  it  comes  rather  later  here  than 
it  does  abroad. 

An  American  writer  says: 

We  have  then  for  general  education  a 
course  of  study  consisting  of  the  greatest 
books  of  the  western  world  and  the  arts 
of  reading,  writing,  thinking,  and  speak¬ 
ing,  together  with  mathematics,  the  best 
exemplar  of  the  processes  of  human 
reason.2 * 

But  why  specialize  in  the  western  classics 
to  attain  a  general  education?  Not  a  few 
Chinese  students  come  to  this  country  who 
have  studied  the  Oriental  classics  as  well. 
Are  they  not  nearer  to  that  broad  outlook 
that  should  belong  to  a  person  with  a  general 
education?  France  recognizes  in  Indochina 
a  baccalaureate  of  secondary  education  that  is 
based  on  the  Oriental  not  the  western  classics. 
One  might  also  ask  whether  mathematics  is 
any  better  than  physics  or  chemistry  in 
training  for  reasoning,  but  that  has  been  asked 
many  times  before. 

As  indicated  briefly,  specialization  appears 
in  the  preschool  days  and  shows  in  all  the 
years  of  training  whether  they  be  few7  or  many. 
Time  was,  if  it  began  very  early  in  life  in  cer¬ 
tain  subjects,  Latin,  Greek,  and  literature, 
that  was  a  mark  of  distinction,  a  privilege  to 
be  had  only  by  the  children  of  the  w'ell-to-do, 
and  they  W'ere  perforce  thought  to  be  intellec¬ 
tually  superior.  Time  was  also,  if  it  began 

2  Hutchins,  Robert  Maynard.  The  higher  learning  in 

America.  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1936.  119  p. 


early  in  certain  other  subjects,  such  as  car¬ 
pentry,  shoemaking,  weaving,  or  spining,  that 
was  taken  to  be  an  indication  of  necessity  and 
some  derogation  was  attached  to  it.  That 
feeling  has  not  entirely  disappeared  but  the 
social  revolution  of  which  the  World  War  wras 
a  part,  and  the  intelligence  testing  which 


showed  that  superior  brains  may  be  found  in 
almost  any  group  of  people  have  lessened 
its  strength  until  folk  who  have  specialized 
in  attaining  a  general  education  sometimes 
find  difficulty  defending  themselves  among 
those  who  specialized  in  obtaining  a  special 
education. 


A  New  Home  for  the  Library 


-£■  During  the  years  through  which  the 
library  of  the  Office  of  Education 
has  been  growing  it  had  never  been 
housed  in  quarters  which  were  at 
all  adequate.  Many  times  it  had  been  moved: 
From  the  old  Pension  Building  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  Building 
and  to  several  different  places,  including  an 
open  basement,  in  that  building,  and  finally 
into  another  building  unsuited  to  its  needs 
where  for  2  years  the  library  work  w7as  carried 
on  in  the  hope  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  better  and  permanent  quarters  would 
be  provided. 

Three  years  ago  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  plans  for  a  library  in  the  new 
building  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Louis  J.  Bailey,  then  State  librarian  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  was  called  in  as  library  consultant,  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  question  of  the  library  had 
to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  physical  set-up 
in  the  new'  building. 

It  wras  decided  to  house  together  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the 
National  Park  Service.  These  libraries  con¬ 
tain  about  280,000  volumes.  In  April  1937 
they  were  moved  into  the  new  quarters. 

The  space  allotted  to  the  library  is  the  first 
wing  of  the  building,  the  first  and  second 
floors.  The  reading  room,  which  is  Federal 
colonial  in  style,  is  entered  from  the  main 
lobby  of  the  building.  It  is  an  imposing 
room  two  stories  high,  in  gray  limestone  and 
walnut  paneling.  The  furniture  is  w7alnut 
upholstered  in  blue  leather.  There  are  tw'O 
mezzanines.  One  is  over  the  entrance,  and 
is  shelved  in  three  alcoves  which  serve  as 
cubicles  or  studies  for  students  doing  special 
work.  The  other  mezzanine  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  and  shelved  for  the  filing  of 
current  periodicals.  It  is  used  as  a  periodical 
reading  room.  This  room  opens  directly  into 
the  sixth  or  top  deck  of  the  stack,  where  the 
bound  periodicals  are  shelved.  This  makes 
the  entire  periodical  collection  available  on 
one  floor. 

The  catalog  and  the  reference  collection  are 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  respectively,  of 
the  reading  room.  In  alcoves  off  the  reading 
room  the  current  college  catalogs  and  recent 
courses  of  study  are  shelved.  These  are  all 
easily  available  and  may  be  used  w'ithout 
assistance  by  the  patrons  of  the  library. 

Opposite  the  main  entrance  is  the  loan  desk. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  system  of  vacuum  tubes 


connecting  wdth  each  deck  of  the  stack.  The 
desk  itself  is  simple  in  outline,  made  of  wralnut 
with  a  harmonizing  cork  top.  Inside  are 
shelves  and  drawers  providing  space  for  the 
necessary  equipment. 

The  reading  room  occupies  about  one-third 
of  the  length  of  the  wing  of  the  building. 
The  rest  of  the  space  is  taken  by  the  stack, 
of  which  there  are  three  decks  below  the  main 
floor  and  two  above.  The  stack  has  a  book 
capacity  of  400,000  volumes.  It  is  compactly 
built  and  with  its  elevator  and  three  book  lifts 
is  convenient  and  easily  accessible. 

Locations 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  library  is  housed  on 
the  second  floor  with  direct  access  from  the 
second  wing.  The  reading  room,  finished  in 
pine  with  blue  leather  upholstered  chairs,  is 
built  between  the  first  two  wings  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  opens  directly  on  the  sixth  deck  of  the 
stack  where  shelf  room  has  been  assigned  for 
the  collection. 

The  book  collections  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  are 
small,  but  each  is  an  excellent  nucleus  about 
which  a  fine  specialized  collection  should 
develop. 

The  workrooms  are  conveniently  situated. 
The  cataloging  room  opens  into  the  catalog 
alcove,  and  into  the  book  stack.  The  offices 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  stack  and  open 
directly  into  it. 

With  added  space  for  books  and  personnel, 
the  services  of  the  library  may  be  considerably 
expanded.  It  w'ill  be  possible  to  develop  the 
various  collections  which  were  begun  in  the 
past  but  have  waited  for  a  favorable  time  to 
grow.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is 
the  collection  of  old  textbooks  which  were 
packed  in  boxes  and  stored  in  the  basement  for 
years.  A  listing  of  these  is  now7  being  made 
and  gaps  in  the  collection  wall  be  filled  as  fast 
as  funds  and  opportunity  permit. 

The  use  of  the  library  has  increased  since  the 
establishment  in  the  new7  building.  About 
7,100  people  used  the  reading  room  during  the 
months  from  July  to  November.  More  than 
3,000  books  w7ere  circulated  over  the  loan  desk 
and  123  interlibrary  loans  w7ere  sent  out  to 
other  libraries  during  the  same  period. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  library  may  render  an 
ever-increasing  service  to  students  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  educational  libraries. 

Sabra  W.  Fought 
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Determining  Difficulty 

of  Reading  Materials 

( Concluded  from  page  276) 

give  to  the  readers,  and  the  difficulty  they 
present  in  structure,  style,  and  quality  and 
density  of  ideas;  when  we  grow  more  critical 
of  materials  of  all  kinds,  more  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  can  and  will  read  them,  we  shall 
be  able  to  bring  reader  and  book  into  a  happier 
and  more  congenial  relationship. 
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Parent  Education 

( Concluded  f  rom  page  285) 

study  of  child  life  at  the  period  of  adolescence.  Contains 
outlines,  questions  for  discussion,  and  suitable  activity 
projects. 

Manwell,  Elizabeth  Moore  and 
Praeger,  Rosamond.  A  course  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  lay  leaders  of  parent  study  groups. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  American  association  of 
university  women,  1933.  81  p.  (Guidance 

materials  for  study  groups,  no.  xii.) 

Contains  references,  related  readings,  questions  for  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  scope  and  function  of  parent  education; 
background  and  organization  of  paient  education;  de¬ 
veloping  study  groups;  finding  and  training  leaders:  de¬ 
veloping  and  adapting  programs  to  present  needs;  methods 
of  leadershiD;  etc. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Parent  education  yearbooks  I— IV. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  National  congress  of  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers,  1930-1934.  4  v. 

Vol.  I.  Contains  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of 
parent  education,  reports  of  the  work  of  various  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  program  of  the  National  congress  of  parents 
and  teachers;  Vol.  II.  A  treatment  of  the  lay  aspects  of 
the  parent  education  movement;  Vol.  III.  A  source  book 
for  study  groups;  Vol.  IV.  General  presentation  of  top¬ 
ics  on  special  aspects  of  home-school  cooperation,  the 
adolescent,  and  books  for  parents  and  children. 

National  Council  of  Parent  Educa¬ 
tion.  Papers  on  parent  education  .  .  .  New 
York,  National  council  of  parent  education, 
1931.  146  p. 

Complete  text  of  papers  on  parent  education  given  at  Bi¬ 
ennial  conference  of  National  council  of  parent  education, 
Washington.  D.  C.,  November  1930. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education.  Twenty-eighth  yearbook:  Pre¬ 
school  and  parental  education.  Lois  H.  Meek, 
chairman  of  committee.  Bloomington,  Ill., 
Public  school  publishing  co.,  1929.  869  p. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  history  and  general  considerations  of 
the  movement;  organization  for  the  education  of  young  chil¬ 
dren;  provision  for  parental  education;  and  the  professional 
training  of  leaders.  Part  II  deals  with  research  in  child  de¬ 
velopment  and  with  methods  of  educating  parents. 

New  York.  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  Parent  education  in  New  York  State. 
Albany,  The  Department,  Child  development 
and  parent  education  bureau,  1933.  13  p. 

(Parent  education  series.  Circular  1.) 

A  statement  for  local  groups  interested  in  organizing  parent 
education  programs  and  parent  education  committees. 


Osborne,  Ernest.  A  challenge  to  family 
education.  Parent  education,  4:21-25,  Oc¬ 
tober  1937. 

The  contribution  the  family  and  organizations  make  to  the 
development  of  individuals  in  the  family  is  discussed.  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  made  for  group  experiences  which  will  enrich  the 
personality  of  each  member  of  the  family  group. 

Parent  Education.  Commonwealth.  Vol. 
23,  no.  4,  October-November-Deeember  1936. 
p.  1-300.  (Boston,  Massachusetts  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  health.) 

This  is  an  issue  wholly  devoted  to  parent  education. 
Short  articles  are  included  on:  The  need  of  parent  education; 
The  job  of  being  a  parent;  Parent  education  and  the  well-child 
conference;  Health  supervision  as  parent  education;  and  other 
subjects  relating  to  parent  education. 

Pennsylvania.  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Parent  education.  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  State  department  of  education, 
1935.  50  p.  (Bulletin  86.) 

One  of  the  Pennsylvania  curriculum  studies.  “A  manual 
of  suggestions  to  aid  authorities  in  developing  a  program  of 
parent-pupil-teacher  relationships.” 

Reisner,  Elizabeth  Johnson.  An  activity 
program  for  parents  in  parent  education. 
Teachers  college  record,  36:559-65,  April 
1935. 

With  a  background  of  experience  in  parents’  groups,  the 
author  proposes  a  parent-controlled  program  of  parent  edu¬ 
cation  in  which  the  school  cooperates,  and  shows  how  such  a 
program  can  become  a  basis  for  the  development  of  consulta¬ 
tion  bureaus  for  parents. 

Schmiedeler,  Rev.  Edgar.  Concerning 
your  children.  Washington,  D.  C.,  National 
Catholic  welfare  conference,  Family  life 
section,  1931.  34  p. 

Contains  discussions  of  the  parent  education  movement, 
religious  education  in  the  family,  and  children  at  different 
ages. 

Stoddard,  George  D.  Problem  of  content 
in  parent  education.  Childhood  education, 
7:2  27-32,  January  1931. 

Report  of  a  survey  of  the  practices  and  trends  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  materials  for  study  groups  used  by  six  types  of  organ¬ 
izations;  suggestions  of  what  might  be  done  to  get  more 
valid  information  on  what  is  being  taught  in  parent  educa¬ 
tion;  proposals  to  stimulate  discussion;  and  the  qualifications 
of  good  leadership  to  be  expected  of  a  leader,  are  given. 

Taylor,  Carl  C.  The  contributions  of 
sociology  to  the  field  of  parent  education. 
Parent  education,  4:  5-8,  October  1937. 

Discusses  the  social  values  in  human  relationships  and  the 
need  of  education  to  prepare  for  parenthood  and  family  life. 
The  author  emphasizes  the  point  that  training  should  be 
indirect,  informal  and  before  marriage;  that  personality 
building  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  education  of  parents.  J 

Taylor,  Nell  Boyd.  Programs  for  par¬ 
ents.  Rev.  ed.  St.  Cloud  [Minn.],  State 
teachers  college,  Department  of  child  wel¬ 
fare  and  parent  education,  1933.  48  p. 

These  outlines  for  study  groups  are  intended  particularly 
for  rural  communities.  They  deal  with  early  childhood, 
discipline,  the  way  children  learn,  the  child’s  emotions, 
adolescence,  anjd  play.  References  to  suitable  books  are 
given  with  each  lesson. 

University  of  Toronto.  St.  George’s 
school  for  child  study.  Outlines  for  parent 
education  groups.  Preschool  learning.  To¬ 
ronto  [Canada]  University  of  Toronto  press, 
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n.  d.  77  p.  (Child  development  series  no.  5.) 

An  outline  consisting  of  brief  comments  on  mental  hygiene, 
the  plan,  purpose,  and  technique  of  parent  education;  group 
discussions,  home  reading,  home  records,  and  references  to 
various  aspects  of  preschool  life. 

Waring,  Ethel  B.  Ten-year  report  ot 
studies  in  child  development  and  parent  edu¬ 
cation.  Ithaca,  Cornell  university,  State 
college  of  agriculture,  1935.  69  p.  (Bulle¬ 

tin  638.) 

A  rfeume  of  the  investigations  carried  on  with  techniques 
which  can  be  applied  at  home  as  well  as  at  school.  Subjects 
include  different  aspects  of  personality,  health,  nutrition, 
behavior,  and  adult  education.  Also  contains  69  abstracts 
of  studies  dealing  with  personality  and  guidance  of  young 
children. 

White  House  conference  on  child 
health  and  protection.  Parent  education. 
Report  of  the  subcommittee  on  types,  content 
and  method  of  parent  education.  New  York, 
Century  company,  1932.  354  p. 

Contains  chapters  on  the  theory  and  history  of  the  parent 
education  movement,  a  survey  of  the  extent  and  functions 
of  this  field  of  education,  descriptions  of  various  programs, 
and  methods  of  conducting  parent  education. 

Wither,  Helen  Leland.  The  field  of  par¬ 
ent  education;  a  survey  from  the  viewpoint 
of  research.  New  York,  National  council  of 
parent  education,  1934.  81  p.  (Parent  edu¬ 

cation  monograph  no.  1.) 

Discussions  of  researches  in  parent  education  and  of  the 
basic  problems  in  this  field  with  brief  conclusions. 

★  ★  ★ 

Employment  Opportunities  for 
Beginning  Stenographers 
and  Typists 

(Concluded  from  page  278) 

comparison  can  be  made  between  the  number 
of  graduates  and  the  number  of  beginners 
under  20  years  of  age  needed  to  maintain  em¬ 
ployment  in  shorthand,  typing  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  positions  at  the  1930  level,  consideration 
has  to  be  given  to  the  number  of  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping  graduates  from  other  kinds 
of  schools. 

Information  Lacking 

No  information  has  been  collected  to  show 
the  number  of  beginning  stenographers  and 
bookkeepers  graduated  each  year  from  private 
schools,  private  high  schools,  preparatory  and 
finishing  schools,  parochial  schools,  junior 
colleges,  and  the  232  accredited  colleges  and 
universities  offering  instruction  in  shorthand, 
typewriting  and  bookkeeping  or  elementary 
accounting.  The  enrollment  reports  from 
private  business  schools  for  the  year  1933 
justifies  an  estimate  of  125,000  beginning 
stenographers  trained  in  1933-34.  The  short¬ 
hand  graduates  from  other  kinds  of  schools 
named,  totaled  at  least  5,000  in  that  year. 
Hence,  about  130,000  shorthand  graduates 
were  available  in  1933-34  to  compete  with 
the  66,000  graduates  from  the  high  schools  for 


the  74,000  or  less  stenographic  or  typewriting 
positions  in  which  workers  aged  less  than  20 
were  employed. 

While  many  of  the  graduates  from  these 
other  schools  were  more  than  20  years  of  age, 
to  the  extent  that  they  were  willing  to  accept 
positions  formerly  filled  by  workers  aged  less 
than  20  years,  this  older  group  competed  with 
the  high-school  graduates.  The  average  grad¬ 
uate  from  these  schools  usually  was  superior 
in  many  respects  to  the  average  graduate  from 
a  high-school  shorthand  course;  and  so  was 
preferred  by  most  employers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  supply  of  these  more  mature,  be¬ 
ginning  stenographers  graduated  from  schools 
above  the  high  school  is  now  so  large  that 
high-school  trained  stenographers  when  they 
leave  school  have  little  chance  of  finding 
employment  as  stenographers.  One  exhaus¬ 
tive  follow-up  study  made  in  1934  in  Denver 
shows  that  from  a  total  of  568  girls  completing 
a  high-school  shorthand  course,  but  105  were 
employed  in  stenographic  or  secretarial  posi¬ 
tions;  and  from  58  boys  graduated  as  stenogra¬ 
phers,  but  2  were  employed  for  that  kind  of 
work. 

Bookkeeping  Chances 

When  the  chances  for  the  56,000  high-school 
bookkeeping  graduates  finding  employment  in 
the  36,000  bookkeeping  and  cashiering  posi¬ 
tions  in  1934  are  estimated,  consideration  has 
to  be  given  to  the  influence  on  these  chances 
of  the  80,000  bookkeepers  trained  in  private 
commercial  schools,  and  the  additional  thou¬ 
sands  graduated  from  parochial  schools, 
junior  colleges,  and  the  436  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  teaching  bookkeeping  and 
accounting.  That  the  chances  for  the  high- 
school  graduates  are  small  is  shown  in  follow¬ 
up  studies,  such  as  that  made  in  Denver  in 
1934  which  revealed  that  9  boys  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  positions  apparently  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  techniques  out  of 
43  boy  bookkeeping  graduates;  and  but  3 
girls  out  of  12  girl  bookkeeping  graduates,  a 
total  of  12  out  of  60  graduates.  Employment 
opportunities  for  bookkeeping  graduates  are 
not  much  greater  than  1  out  of  5  in  Denver; 
certainly  not  that  good  in  the  average  com¬ 
munity  when  only  positions  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  techniques  such 
as  are  taught  in  high  school  are  considered. 

The  graphed  trends  for  employment  in  these 
two  kinds  of  office  occupations  and  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  subjects  assumed  to  prepare  for 
these  kinds  of  employment  are  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  trends  in  some  States  diverge 
more  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole;  in 
other  States  the  trends  diverge  only  slightly. 
The  chances  for  employment  in  these  occu¬ 
pations  for  graduates  in  the  several  States 
vary  widely.  However,  in  35  States  the  cal¬ 
culated  number  of  high-school  trained  stenog¬ 
raphers  exceeds  the  estimated  number  of 
positions  to  be  filled  by  youth  under  20  years 
of  age;  in  45  States  the  bookkeeping  graduates 
exceed  the  number  of  bookkeeping  positions 
in  which  workers  under  20  years  of  age  were 
employed. 


Those  interested  in  graphing  trends  in  their 
respective  States,  or  cities  (if  the  population 
is  over  100,000),  can  get  the  data  on  employ¬ 
ment  by  age  groups  and  occupations  from  the 
census  reports  on  occupations,  copies  of  which 
usually  are  in  the  public  library. 

Apparently  employment  opportunities  for 
high-school  trained  stenographers  and  book¬ 
keepers  are  decreasing,  largely  because  of  the 
increasing  supply  of  beginning  stenographers 
and  bookkeepers  graduated  from  institutions 
requiring  for  entrance  completion  of  a  high- 
school  course,  such  as  the  junior  colleges,  the 
accredited  colleges,  and  the  better  private 
business  schools.  The  decreasing  occupa¬ 
tional  value  of  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  as 
preparation  for  employment  on  completing 
high  school  is  contributing  much  to  the  occu¬ 
pational  and  economic  maladjustment  of 
youth  and  to  increasing  social  discontent  and 
personality  disintegration,  so  commonly 
reported  today. 

High-school  administrators  who  want  to 
take  the  constructive  measures  necessary  for 
developing  commercial  courses  which  will  have 
greater  vocational  preparatory  and  social 
adjustment  values  than  the  shorthand  and 
bookkeeping  courses,  may  wisely  do  one  or 
all  of  the  following: 

1.  Make  a  follow-up  study  of  recent  graduates 
and  drop-outs  from  their  commercial 
courses  to  find  out  exactly  in  what  kinds  of 
office  and  store  positions  these  youth  are 
employed  in  the  school  service  area; 

2.  Make  a  survey  of  the  initial  employment  of 
young  beginners  in  offices  and  stores  in  the 
community  to  find  out  the  local  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  in  commercial 
occupations; 

3.  Interview  selected  employers  and  the  man¬ 
agers  of  employment  bureaus,  both  public 
and  private,  to  learn  from  these  men  about 
the  educational  and  personal  requirements 
for  employment  in  the  different  kinds  of 
office  and  store  positions  in  the  community 
filled  by  high-school  graduates; 

4.  Set  standards  for  admission  to  advanced 
shorthand  and  bookkeeping  classes  which 
will  help  limit  the  number  enrolled  to  the 
number  having  a  fair  chance  of  finding 
employment  in  these  kinds  of  office  work. 
The  attainments  in  first  term  typewriting, 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  elementary  busi¬ 
ness,  and  English  courses  can  all  be  con¬ 
sidered  along  with  a  personality  rating; 

5.  Develop  courses  preparing  for  general 
clerical,  and  store  service  positions,  in 
which  high-school  graduates  have  a  far 
greater  chance  of  finding  employment  than 
in  shorthand  or  bookkeeping  positions; 

6.  Include  in  the  commercial  curriculums  a 
wider  variety  of  social  business  subjects, 
including  business  behavior,  and  see  that 
these  subjects  are  taught  so  as  to  make  the 
maximum  possible  contribution  to  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  in  the  community; 

7.  Publish  the  results  of  these  surveys  so  as 
to  help  show  pupils  and  parents  that  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  high  school 
trained  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  are 
very  small; 

8.  Provide  adequate  vocational  guidance 
service  wherein  the  counselors  are  required 
to  base  their  recommendations  upon  facts, 
not  upon  their  unfounded  opinions. 
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New  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Visual  Education 

Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
Adult  Study  Groups.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C., 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1937. 
47  p.  (University  of  North  Carolina  Exten¬ 
sion  Bulletin,  vol.  17,  no.  2.)  Free. 

A  list  of  films  available  on  a  loan  basis  from  the  universit  y 
extension  division  and  other  sources.  Indicates  films  defi¬ 
nitely  correlated  with  the  science  course  of  study,  grades  four 
to  nine. 

“1001  and  One”,  The  Blue  Book  of  Non- 
Theatrical  Films  (13th  ed.)  Chicago,  Ill., 
The  Educational  Screen,  Inc.,  1937.  100  p. 

75  cents.  (To  Educational  Screen  sub¬ 
scribers,  25  cents.) 

This  annual  directory  classifies  the  films  into  145  subject 
matter  groups  with  detailed  information  on  each  film. 

English  Teaching 

Entrance  English  Questions  Set  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  1901-36, 
compiled  for  the  board  by  Winifred  Quincy 
Norton.  3d  ed.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1937. 
273  p. 

This  volume  includes  all  the  questions  in  English  set  by 
the  hoard  since  its  beginning  in  1901. 

Reading  for  Fun,  For  Boys  and  Girls  in  the 
Elementary  School.  Prepared  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  with  the 
cooperation  of  its  Committee  on  recreational 
reading  list  for  elementary  schools,  Eloise 
Ramsey,  chairman  and  editor.  Chicago,  Ill., 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (211 
West  Sixty-Eighth  St.)  1937.  104  p.  illus. 

20  cents. 

A  friendly  guide  to  books  that  boys  and  girls  will  enjoy 
reading  “on  their  own.’’ 

Teaching  Mellioth 

The  Demonstration  School  of  the  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College,  by  Forrest  A.  Irwin 
and  Alice  C.  Smithick.  Trenton,  N.  J., 
State  Teachers  College,  1937.  61  p.  (Studies 

in  Education,  no.  4.)  25  cents. 

Presents  the  history  and  present  organization  of  the  dem¬ 
onstration  school;  includes  three  typical  units  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  objectives  and  procedures,  which  the  school  uses. 

Improving  Social  Studies  Instruction.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Research  Division,  National 
Education  Association,  1937.  p.  187-258. 
(Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  vol.  15,  no.  5.)  50  cents. 

Discusses  instructional  problems  and  practices  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades,  junior  and  senior  high  schools;  includes  a 
list  of  tests,  texts,  and  supplementary  books  frequently  used. 

KinflorgartfMi-Primary  E<t  uval  ion 

Foundations  in  Arithmetic,  compiled  bv  Ada 
Polkinghorne  with  the  editorial  assistance  of 
Edwina  Deans,  F.  B.  Knight,  Clifford  Woody. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  1937.  32  p.  35  cents. 

Contents:  Foundations— The  place  of  arithmetic  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  primary  grades. — Teaching  meanings.— 
Making  arithmetic  meaningful.— First  grade  preparation  for 
teaching  number  concepts. — Teaching  number  concepts. — 
Practical  illustrations. — Number  experiences  preceding  addi¬ 
tion. — Introducing  the  concept  of  subtraction. — Making 
multiplication  meaningful  -How  division  is  made  mean¬ 
ingful. 

The  Horace  Mann  Kindergarten  for  Five- 
Year-Old  Children,  by  Charlotte  Gano  Gar¬ 
rison,  Emma  Dickson  Sheehy,  Alice  Dalgliesh. 
New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1937.  146  p. 

illus.  $1.85. 

Describes  experiences  which  the  school  has  found  profit¬ 
able,  and  ■which,  with  proper  adaptation,  may  aid  other 
schools  in  developing  and  improving  their  plans  for  teaching. 

For  School  l.ilirarioN 

Biography  in  Collections  Suitable  for  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools,  by  Hannah  Logasa. 
Revised  and  enlarged  ed.  New  York,  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.,  1937.  132  p.  $1.25. 

A  biographical  and  subject  index  of  collective  biography 
found  most  useful  for  high  school  pupils;  a  reference  tool  for 
both  high  school  and  public  librarians. 

Youth 

How  Fare  American  Youth?  By  Homer  P. 
Rainey  with  the  collaboration  of  Arthur  L. 
Brandon,  M.  M.  Chambers,  D.  L.  Harley, 
Harry  H.  Moore,  and  Bruce  L.  Melvin.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1937.  186  p. 

$1.50. 

A  report  to  the  American  Youth  Commission  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education;  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  and  statement  of  the  problems  of  youth  in  America. 

Susan  O.  Futterer 

★ 


Recent  Theses 

A  list  of  the  most  recently  received  doctors’ 
and  masters’  theses  in  education,  which  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  library  of  the  Office  of 
Education  on  interlibrary  loan. 

Aab,  Anne  E.  Personnel  study  to  discover  some  of  the 
common  factors  in  the  experience  and  background  of  girls 
attracted  to  the  Girl  Scout  movement  of  Onondaga  County. 
Master’s.  1937.  Syracuse  University.  3S  p.  ms. 

Bennett,  Fred  A.  Development  of  the  supervisory 
district  in  New  York  State.  Master’s,  1937.  Cornell 
University.  144  p.  ms. 

Borikova,  E.  S.  Education  in  Bulgaria  from  the  first 
kingdom,  865  A.  D.  to  the  liberation,  1878,  A.  D.  Master's, 
1934.  Boston  University.  73p.ms. 

Brown,  H.  A.  Certain  basic  teacher  education  policies 
and  their  development  and  significance  in  a  selected  State ; 
a  historical  and  interpretative  study  of  certain  aspects  of 
teacher  education  in  New  Hampshire  which  represent 
significant  developments  in  the  professional  preparation  of 


teachers  in  the  United  States.  Doctor's,  1936.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  184  p. 

Bryner,  L.  K.  Study  of  the  qualitative  requirements  for 
the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  representative  American 
universities  and  colleges.  Master’s,  1935.  American  Uni¬ 
versity.  63  p.  ms. 

Clemente,  Tito.  Comparative  study  of  the  vocabularies 
of  Philippine  and  American  readers  for  the  first  grade. 
Doctor’s,  1937.  Columbia  University.  115  p. 

Crawford,  J.  E.  Study  of  909  biological  terms.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1937.  George  Washington  University.  91  p.  ms. 

Gillson,  M.  S.  Developing  a  high-school  chemistiy 
course  adapted  to  the  differentiated  needs  of  boys  and  girls. 
Doctor’s,  1937.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
95  p. 

Haddow,  Anna.  History  of  the  teaching  of  political 
science  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States, 
1636-1916.  Doctor’s,  1937.  Geroge  Washington  University. 
407  p.  ms. 

Haefner,  George  E.  Critical  estimate  of  the  education¬ 
al  theories  and  practices  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott.  Doctor’s, 
1937.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  130  p. 

Holtzclaw,  D.  V.  Study  of  the  relationship  between 
intelligence  and  the  ability  to  sing  in  tune  as  judged  by 
classroom  teachers.  Master’s,  1937.  Syracuse  University. 
60  p.  ms. 

Howlett,  Elizabeth.  A  civic  slant  on  child  training  in 
the  preschool  years.  Master’s,  1937.  Boston  University. 
137  p.  ms. 

Jelunek,  H.  J.  The  work  of  Rudlof  Schulze  in  experi¬ 
mental  education.  Doctor’s,  1937.  New  York  University. 
153  p.  ms. 

Millard,  T.  M.  Survey  of  attitudes  concerning  suggested 
topics  in  American  government  as  given  by  adults  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  Kansas.  Master's,  1937.  University  of 
Kansas.  85  p.  ms. 

Murphy,  L.  B.  Social  behavior  and  child  personality. 
Doctor’s,  1936.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
344  p. 

Oberholtzer,  E.  E.  An  integrated  curriculum  in  prac¬ 
tice:  a  study  of  the  development,  installation,  and  appraisal 
of  a  certain  type  of  integrated  curriculum  in  the  educational 
program  of  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Houston,  Tex. 
Doctor’s,  1934.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
218  p. 

Pendleton,  F.  M.  A  guide  to  books  and  stories  for 
Christian  education.  Master’s,  1936.  Eastern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary.  40  p. 

Pritchard,  M.  C.  Mechanical  ability  of  subnormal  boys. 
Doctor’s,  1937.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
73  p. 

Proffitt,  M.  M.  Guidance  in  public  school  systems  with 
special  reference  to  high  school  occupational  information 
courses  and  high  school  clubs.  Doctor’s.  1936.  American 
University.  425  p.  ms. 

Richardson,  M.  W.  Relation  between  the  difficulty  and 
the  differential  validity  of  a  test.  Doctor’s,  1936.  University 
of  Chicago.  16  p. 

Shaw,  M.  R.  Unit  planning  in  seventh  grade  English. 
Master’s,  1937.  Boston  University.  167  p.  ms. 

Sheffield,  E.  L.  Junior  journalism;  a  study  of  the  use 
of  the  school  newspaper  below  the  high-school  level  in  the 
good  citizenship  program.  Master’s,  1937.  Northwestern 
University.  168  p.  ms. 

Smith,  L.  .1.  Building  program  for  the  Massillon  public 
schools,  Massillon,  Ohio.  Master’s,  1937.  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  167  p.  ms. 

Whipple,  Gertrude.  Procedures  used  in  selecting  school 
books.  Doctor’s,  1935.  Universitv  of  Chicago.  172  p 

Ruth  A.  Gray 
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Industrial  Education  Stressed 

The  general  theme  of  discussions  at  sessions 
of  the  industrial  education  section  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors  held  in  connection  with  the  association’s 
convention  in  Atlantic  City,  was  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  program  of  industrial  education. 

Discussing  the  general  industrial  education 
programs  conducted  in  a  number  of  centers  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  past  2  years,  R.  O. 
Small,  director  of  vocational  education  for 
that  State  said:  “These  programs  have  been 
organized  to  give  boys  and  girls  who  are  out 
of  work  and  who  are  prevented  from  working 
by  the  raising  of  the  age  of  employment  in 
industry  an  opportunity  to  return  to  school 
and  receive  general  industrial  training  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  a  year  or  more  which  will  pre¬ 
pare  them  to  enter  a  trade  or  an  occupation.” 

The  general  industrial  education  program 
carried  on  in  day  schools,  Mr.  Small  explained, 
has  superseded  to  a  certain  extent  the  train¬ 
ing  formerly  provided  in  general  continua¬ 
tion  classes.  “We  have  been  able  during  the 
2  years  in  which  the  general  industrial  school 
program  has  been  in  operation,”  he  said,  “to 
place  more  than  three  times  as  many  indi¬ 
viduals  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  place  when 
the  all-day  unit  classes  were  in  operation.” 

Thomas  H.  Quigley,  professor  of  industrial 
education,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  and 
president  of  the  American  Vocational  Associa¬ 
tion,  discussed  the  coordination  of  industrial 
education  and  industry.  He  described  the 
method  of  training  employed  boys  and  girls 
in  a  variety  of  occupations  in  the  smaller  cities 
of  Georgia,  and  of  giving  them  instruction 
which  supplements  their  training  on  the  job 
and  which  serves  to  broaden  their  general 
education. 

Among  other  speakers  at  the  meetings  of 
the  industrial  education  section  were:  L.  H. 
Dennis,  executive  secretary,  American  Voca¬ 
tional  Association;  Charles  F.  Bauder,  direc¬ 
tor  of  industrial  arts,  Philadelphia  public 
schools;  Edwin  A.  Lee,  director,  National 
Occupational  Conference,  New  York;  Homer 
J.  Smith,  professor  of  industrial  education, 
University  of  Minnesota;  and  Walter  D. 
Cocking,  dean,  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia. 

Hands  Across  the  States 

Ways  and  means  by  which  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  may  coop- 
perate  in  the  program  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers’  Cooperative  Association  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  conference  of  these  groups  held  in 
Philadelphia  early  in  February. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  conference,  at  which 
the  program  and  activities  of  the  cooperative 


were  explained,  that  the  association  will  help 
agricultural  supervisors  and  teachers  by:  Sup¬ 
plying  them  with  material  on  market  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  interstate  milk  shed;  providing 
microscopic  studies  on  milk  contamination 
for  classroom  use;  organizing  tours  for  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  students  to  milk  processing 
plants;  carrying  information  on  vocational 
agriculture  and  F.  F.  A.  activities  and  also  a 
question  and  answer  column,  in  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  journal;  preparing  a  primer  on  the  work 
of  the  cooperative;  holding  district  discussion 
meetings  for  teachers;  and  continuing  support 
of  milk-judging  contest  for  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  students  at  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Vocational  agriculture  teachers  may  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association  in  turn,  by:  Including  instruction 
in  milk-marketing  and  cooperative  problems 
in  full-time  and  part-time  classes  in  agricul¬ 
ture;  encouraging  a  modified  type  of  dairy 
herd  improvement  association  work  among 
vocational  agriculture  students;  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  results  of  instruction  in  dairying  at 
local  meetings  of  the  association;  and  reporting 
at  these  meetings  the  results  of  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  dairying  achieved  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  chapters  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  conference  be¬ 
tween  supervisors  and  teachers  and  executives 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  be  made  an  annual  affair  and  that  teachers 
and  supervisors  be  invited  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  cooperative  which  is 
held  in  November. 

Feature  Youth  Program 

Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  national 
organization  of  boys  studying  vocational  agri¬ 
culture,  and  4-H  Club  members  will  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Seventh  World’s 
Poultry  Congress  to  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  July  28  to  August  7,  1939. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  Youth 
Program  Committee,  of  which  R.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son,  professor  and  head  of  the  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  division  of  the  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
College,  is  chairman,  for  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  and  4-H  Club  programs  at  the 
Congress.  Present  plans  for  the  F.  F.  A. 
program  call  for  a  still  action  exhibit  of  the 
program  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
daily  demonstrations  of  practical  vocational 
agriculture  activities,  and  an  entertainment 
program  presented  by  members  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  students. 

An  exhibit  of  poultry  raised  by  vocational 
agriculture  students  and  competitive  contests 
of  a  varied  nature  are  among  the  other  fea¬ 


tures  which  will  be  included  in  the  F.  F.  A. 
program  at  the  Congress. 

Plans  for  the  F.  F.  A.  program  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  1938  regional  conferences  of 
State  supervisors  of  agricultural  education. 
Special  regional  committees  will  be  appointed 
to  discuss  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
Youth  Program  at  the  Congress,  and  these 
recommendations  will  form  the  basis  of  plans 
to  be  formulated  by  the  Youth  Program 
Committee. 

The  World’s  Poultry  Congress,  which  has 
never  before  been  held  in  the  United  States, 
will,  it  is  expected,  draw  representatives  from 
approximately  70  different  countries. 

Valuable  Bibliographies 

A  surprising  number  of  requests  are  received 
by  the  Office  of  Education  from  time  to  time 
for  information  on  courses  of  study  in  home 
economics  and  on  the  subject  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  for  boys. 

To  meet  this  need,  the  Office  has  prepared 
two  bibliographies,  covering  publications  is¬ 
sued  during  the  period  1932-38.  One  of  these 
(Vocational  Education  Miscellany  2026)  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  courses  of  study  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  published  by  State  and  city  depart¬ 
ments  of  education.  The  other  (Vocational 
Education  Miscellany  2002)  contains  a  list 
of  books  and  bulletins,  masters’  theses,  and 
magazine  articles  on  home  economics  for  boys. 

While  these  bibliographies  are  not  complete, 
they  include  many  publications  now  in  use  by 
home  economics  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
the  States  and  should  be  helpful  in  that  they 
give  some  idea  of  the  type  and  scope  of  pub¬ 
lications  that  have  been  issued  on  the  two 
subjects  covered. 

The  bibliographies,  which  are  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form,  are  available  free  of  charge  to 
teachers  or  supervisors  in  the  field  of  home¬ 
making  education  and  to  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  them. 

150  Companies  Participate 

“To  make  available  to  industry  training 
services  which  will  contribute  to  more  effective 
supervision  and  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  human  factor  in  employer-employee  rela¬ 
tionships,”  is  the  objective  of  training  programs 
for  foremen  and  supervisors,  maintained  by 
the  vocational  division,  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction. 

“Effective  production  results,”  a  four-page 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  division  explains,  “are 
but  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  modern 
foreman.  He  must  interpret  organization 
policies  to  employees,  maintain  employee 
morale,  act  as  mediator  between  employees 
and  management,  and  discharge  certain  duties 
as  a  teacher  of  green  workers.” 
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With  this  in  mind,  the  New  Jersey  foremen 
training  program  offers  instruction  which  will 
help  the  foreman  analyze  his  responsibilities 
and  develop  the  technique  necessary  to  solve 
problems  pertaining  to  production;  safety, 
discipline,  morale  and  cooperation  of  workers; 
waste  reduction;  plant  housekeeping;  and  to 
issuing  orders,  keeping  records  and  formulating 
reports.  It  offers  instruction  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  foreman  to  be  a  better  teacher  by 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  reasons  for 
training  workers,  with  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved,  with  the  use  of  job  analysis  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  shall  be  taught,  and  with  effective 
training  devices  and  methods  of  checking 
training  results. 

It  provides  for  a  course  on  human  problems 
in  industry  which  will  acquaint  foremen  with 
some  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  human 
behavior,  the  relationship  of  the  individual’s 
physical  condition  and  his  environment  to  his 
behavior,  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
emotional  behavior. 

Finally,  the  training  program  for  foremen 
includes  instruction  in  the  technique  of  lead¬ 
ing  conferences  for  foremen  and  actual  practice 
in  conducting  conferences  under  observation. 

The  pamphlet  describing  the  foremen  train¬ 
ing  program  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  17  years  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction  has  cooperated  with  150 
companies  and  organizations  in  foremen- 
training  programs  and  that  those  trained  in 
these  programs  have  in  turn  conducted  similar 
training  programs  for  other  workers  in  the 
plants  wdth  which  they  are  connected. 

School  Spending  Slecoril 

That  the  home-economics  department  of 
the  high  school  should  practice  what  it 
preaches  wdth  respect  to  budgeting  by  budg¬ 
eting  its  own  expenses,  seems  to  be  the 
thought  behind  some  careful  admonitions 
contained  in  a  recent  news  bulletin  of  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Home  Economics. 

The  first  step  in  operating  the  budget  after 
the  teacher  knows  the  amount  allotted  to  the 
home-economics  department  for  the  year,  the 
Illinois  bulletin  explains,  is  to  plan  the 
management  of  the  budget.  Both  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  spending  of  the  budget  allotment 
should  be  treated  as  a  class  problem  to  be 
solved  by  home-economics  pupils  as  a  part  of 
their  practice  program.  They  should,  with 
the  teacher’s  assistance  plan  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  set  aside  for  different  purposes 
and  the  approximate  amount  to  be  spent 
monthly — keeping  in  mind  that  food  expend¬ 
itures  will  be  heavier  in  some  months  than 
in  others. 

A  definite  plan  or  system  of  keeping 
accounts  under  wffiich  all  items  of  expenditure 
are  classified,  is  advocated.  Separate  ac¬ 
counts  are  recommended  for  different  phases 
of  work.  The  foods  accounts,  it  is  suggested, 
will  necessarily  call  for  more  divisions  than 
either  the  clothing  or  the  home  accounts. 
Under  the  accounts  covering  instruction  in 
preparation  of  food,  for  instance,  such  items 


as  groceries,  meat,  ice,  fuel,  laundry,  and 
illustrative  material  should  be  listed. 

Pupils  may  help  in  planning  the  budget, 
keeping  the  department  accounts,  and  making 
out  the  cost  accounting  reports  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  board  of  education  from  time  to 
time.  The  teacher  should  see  that  the  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  home-economics  department  is 
divided  in  such  a  way  that  the  needs  of  the 
department  will  be  met.  And,  the  Illinois 
news  note  cautions,  she  should  remember, 
that  no  matter  wffiat  type  of  budget  system  or 
accounting  she  uses,  the  work  will  not  be 
successful  unless,  as  is  true  in  family  budget¬ 
ing,  all  members  of  the  group  hold  themselves 
equally  responsible  for  the  results. 

Tyiiiin  A|i|»oiu(<‘il 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  formerly  director  of  the 
division  of  the  blind,  Minnesota  State  Board 
of  Control,  has  been  appointed  field  agent  for 
the  blind  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Office  of  Education. 


Maurice  I.  Tynan. 


Mr.  Tynan,  who  has  been  connected  with 
organizations  concerned  with  work  for  the 
blind  for  the  past  20  years,  was  born  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in 
Perkins  Institution,  in  Watertown,  Mass.  He 
pursued  special  courses  in  the  field  of  social 
service  at  Boston  University,  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

For  3  years,  Mr.  Tynan  was  instructor  in 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore, 
spending  the  summers  in  placement  and  social 
service  work  for  the  division  for  the  blind, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 

He  left  the  Baltimore  school  in  1919  to 


become  associated  with  the  newly  organized 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Toronto.  During  his  service  with  this  agency, 
he  organized  and  was  in  charge  of  its  salesroom 
department  and  directed  the  sale  to  large 
consumers  of  products  made  in  the  workshops 
operated  by  the  institute.  Subsequently,  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  institute’s 
Province  of  Ontario  division.  In  this  position 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  general  activities  of 
the  institute  in  the  Province  and,  in  addition, 
managed  three  factories  for  the  blind — two  for 
men  and  one  for  women. 

In  1921,  Mr.  Tynan  accepted  service  with 
the  Veterans  Administration,  first  as  voca¬ 
tional  agent  for  the  blind,  in  charge  of  advise¬ 
ment  and  training  of  blind  ex-service  men  in 
eight  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
later  as  superintendent  of  the  administration’s 
training  center  for  blind  ex-service  men  in 
Baltimore. 

It  was  from  the  latter  position  that  Mr. 
Tynan  went  to  St.  Paul,  in  1925,  to  take 
charge  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Minnesota. 

Throughout  his  years  of  association  with 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Tynan 
has  given  special  attention  to  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness;  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  in  work  for  the  blind  com¬ 
parable  to  the  standards  maintained  in  other 
fields  of  social  service;  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  of  vocational  guidance  for 
the  blind. 

II  cre's  I’roof 

Vocational  agriculture  students  in  New 
Jersey  rural  high  schools  are  demonstrating 
that  corn  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in  the 
State  even  though  it  is  not  geographically  in 
the  Corn  Belt. 

The  winner  in  the  annual  field-corn  project 
contest  for  vocational  agriculture  students 
conducted  cooperatively  by  the  agronomy 
department  of  the  New  Jersey  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  vocational  division  of 
the  State  department  of  public  instruction 
was  Walter  Davis,  of  Pemberton,  Burlington 
County,  who  secured  a  yield  of  108.1  bushels 
on  his  home  farm  at  a  cost  of  14.5  cents  per 
bushel.  This  was  the  lowest  cost  per  acre 
reported  by  any  student  enrolled  in  the  con¬ 
test.  Higher  yields  per  acre  obtained  by 
North  Jersey  boys  were  at  the  expense  of 
higher  costs  per  bushel.  Most  economical  of 
the  yields  reported  in  this  section  was  that  of 
Arthur  Van  Dyke,  of  New  Brunswick,  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County,  who  reported  a  yield  of  114.4 
bushels  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  18.9  cents  per 
bushel.  Edward  Snook,  of  Sussex,  Sussex 
County,  produced  137.2  bushels  at  a  cost  of 
24.4  cents  per  bushel. 

Any  pupil  regularly  enrolled  in  an  all-day 
or  day-unit  high  school  department  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  who  is  carrying  on  a  field- 
corn  project  as  a  part  of  supervised  farming 
activities  undertaken  in  connection  with  his 
agricultural  course,  may  enter  this  contest, 
which  is  conducted  under  definite  rules. 

C.  M.  Arthur 
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In  Public  Schools 

Planning  Council  Survey 

A  survey  of  public  education  in  the  State  of 
Washington  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
State  planning  council  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor.  As  reported  in  the  Seattle  Educa¬ 
tional  Bulletin:  “The  general  objectives  of  the 
survey,  according  to  Elmer  L.  Breckner,  edu¬ 
cational  research  director  of  the  planning 
council,  are  (1)  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the 
present  educational  organization  and  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  major  problems  confronting  the  State; 
(2)  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  educational 
inequalities  prevail  in  the  State  and  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  obstacles  that  prevent  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity;  (3)  to  ascei'tain 
whether  or  not  the  financial  resources  now 
available  for  the  support  of  public  education 
may  be  used  to  better  advantage;  (4)  to 
discover  the  ways  in  which  public  education 
may-  meet-more  effectively  the  needs  of  the 
State  and  the  individual  members  thereof; 
and  (5)  to  suggest  a  plan  for  the  continuous 
study  of  public  education. 

“Special  investigations  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  reorganization  of  local  units, 
junior  college  stxidies,  vocational  education 
studies,  and  problems  of  school  finance.” 

I'arcnl  Education  Worker 

Under  a  cooperative  plan  with  Alabama 
College,  Lulu  Palmer  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  field  worker  in  parent  education  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  of  Alabama. 
Her  activities  will  embrace  homemaking  edu¬ 
cation  for  adults,  and  will  continue  to  be 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  parent- 
teacher  association  groups  of  the  State. 
The  aim  is  to  enlarge  the  parent-education 
program  as  hitherto  carried  on. 

Interesting  Experiments 

“No  school  system  will  grow  in  the  quality 
of  its  service  unless  principals  and  teachers 
are  free,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  initiate 
new  plans  and  devices,”  says  Edwin  C. 
Broome,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  in  his  report  for  1937.  The 
following  are  examples  of  a  few  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  initiated  in  some  of  the  schools  of  that 
city: 

“A  15-month  gi'oup  in  first  grades  in  many 
schools  in  the  city  to  permit  pupils  to  advance 
at  their  individual  rates  of  speed. 

“Experiments  with  school  gardens  for  chil¬ 
dren  with  failing  sight,  and  for  orthopedic 
classes. 

“Experiments  in  conducting  the  first  3 
years  on  a  flexible  and  informal,  and  ungraded 
basis. 

“Special  experiment  in  an  elementary  school 
in  grouping  first-  and  second-grade  pupils  on 
the  basis  of  skills  in  reading  and  arithmetic. 


“Experiments  iix  self-government  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  elementary  schools  in  the  organization 
of  pupil  councils. 

“Special  community  studies  definitely  or¬ 
ganized  in  a  number  of  schools  so  that  teachers 
may  have  detailed  informatioxx  as  to  the  social, 
economic,  industrial,  and  recreational  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  live.” 

Michigan  Reports 

In  the  primary,  township,  and  consolidated 
school  disti'icts  of  Michigan,  according  to 
News  of  the  Week  issued  by  the  department 
of  public  instruction  of  that  State,  33,794 
pupils  were  transported  in  school  buses  and 
other  cars  during  the  school  year  1936-37. 
The  total  cost  was  $728,744.  State  aid 
totaled  $64 1,1  IS,  or  88.11  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  transportation. 

Service  Jointly  Operated 

A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Seattle 
school  placement  recently  began  when  the 
Public-School  Placement  Service  became  the 
Junior  Employment  and  Counseling  Service 
of  Seattle  and  King  County,  Wash.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  issue  of  The  Seattle  Educational 
Bulletin.  The  new  service  is  operated  jointly 
by  the  public  schools  and  the  Washington 
State  Employment  Service.  The  enlarged 
service  is  designed  to  help  the  young  people  of 
Seattle  and  King  County  who  are  under  22 
years  of  age. 

Last  year  3,525  boys  and  girls  sought  the 
help  of  the  School  Placement  Service  on  their 
employment  problems.  Jobs  were  not  avail¬ 
able  for  all  that  called,  but  1,430  found  em¬ 
ployment  throxigh  a  counselor’s  recommenda¬ 
tion — approximately  40  percent  of  those  who 
filed  applications.  These  were  the  tangible 
results  of  the  year’s  work.  There  was  a  large 
immeasui'able  byproduct,  as  well,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  and  women  who  were  en¬ 
couraged  and  advised. 

liUerpsling  History 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  public  school  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  April  2,  1838,  is  being  observed  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  that  city.  The  first  school  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  a  two-room,  two-story  building, 
cost  $3,170  and  housed  175  pupils.  There 
were  two  teachei’s.  Since  funds  for  education 
were  not  plentiful  the  “Lancasterian”  method 
of  schooling  was  used.  Pupils  paid  for  tui¬ 
tion,  for  these  schools  were  “public”  but  not 
“free.”  The  tuition  was  $2.50  for  a  term  of  3 
months  for  reading  and  wilting,  or  $2  for 
reading  only.  A  certain  number  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren  were,  however,  admitted  free.  The 
hours  of  the  first  school  were  from  8  to  5 
o’clock  in  summer,  with  2  hours  for  lunch; 
and  from  9  to  4  o’clock  in  winter  with  1  hour 


for  lunch.  Vacations  were  the  2  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  the  second  Monday  in  July  and  Janu¬ 
ary  of  each  year. 

To  Prepare  Teaehers  lor 
I* a  mil  Education 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Pennsylvania,  Lester  K.  Ade,  reports  that  re¬ 
cent  legislation  in  that  State  has  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  schools  to  organize  programs  of  parent- 
education.  The  division  of  extension  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  coopei’ating  with  the  State  coun¬ 
cil  on  parental  education  in  the  development  of 
requirements  for  the  temporary  certification  of 
parent-education  teachers.  Likewise,  steps 
wei’e  taken  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
renewal  of  cei’tificates,  and  the  establishment 
of  permanent  certification.  “It  is  expected,” 
says  Superintendent  Ade,  “that  during  the 
next  few  years  the  field  of  Parental  Education 
will  grow  into  an  important  phase  of  the  State 
education  program.” 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugh 

★ 

In  Educational  Research 

Hartford  Survey  lleport 

Strayer  and  Engelhardt  have  reported  upon 
their  survey  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  schools 
in  a  volume  called  Forward  to  the  Fundamentals 
in  Education.  The  monograph  is  published 
by  the  bureau  of  publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  Uxxiversity.  Although  this 
report  follows  largely  in  fornx  and  attack  pre¬ 
vious  surveys  of  Strayer  and  Engelhardt,  it 
does  reflect  clearly  the  recent  educational 
emphasis  on  the  adjustment  of  the  curriculum 
to  the  pupils.  The  guidance  function  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  emphasized  and  the  attainment  of 
pupils  in  the  fundamental  subjects  minimized. 
The  use  of  tests  as  tools  in  administration, 
curriculum,  research,  and  in  the  guidance  of 
pupils,  is  emphasized.  Even  the  test  results 
obtained  in  the  school  survey  are  used  in 
determining  pupil  adjustment  rather  than  as 
a  measui-e  of  school  attainment.  The  more 
recent  surveys  of  Strayer  and  Engelhardt,  the 
Cincinnati  school  survey,  and  the  i-ecent 
Philadelphia  school  survey  all  show  varying 
degrees  of  this  new  method  of  attack  in  evalu¬ 
ating  a  school  system. 

Spoiling  Riffieulties 

A  List  of  Spelling  Difficulties  in  3,876  Com¬ 
mon  Words  has  been  issued  by  the  bureau  of 
publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
vei-sity,  under  the  authorship  of  Arthur  I. 
Gates.  The  following  information  is  furnished 
for  each  word  iix  this  list:  (a)  The  portion  of 
the  word  with  which  pupils  have  difficulty, 
(b)  the  percent  of  ex-ror,  (c)  the  most  common 
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misspelling,  and  (d)  the  grade  level  of  compre¬ 
hension.  The  work  is  basic  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  spelling  lists  and  should  also  have  an 
influence  on  the  development  of  reading  ma¬ 
terials  for  different  grades.  To  indicate  the 
size  of  the  job,  it  may  be  stated  that  1,200,000 
misspellings  were  analyzed. 

niaifiuaiis  Teaching 

An  excellent  Summary  and  Selected  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Research  Relating  to  the  Diagnosis  and 
Teaching  of  Reading  for  the  period  1930-37 
has  been  issued  by  the  educational  records 
bureau.  The  summary  takes  up  as  subheads 
reading  readiness;  reading  interests;  reading  in 
the  content  subjects;  vocabulary  studies;  read¬ 
ing  tests  and  testing  procedures;  speed  of 
reading;  relationship  between  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  and  other  factors;  relation  of  dominance, 
handedness,  eyedness,  and  reversals  to  reading 
readiness;  relation  of  visual  and  auditory  de¬ 
fects  to  reading  disability;  activity  programs 
and  reading  achievement;  diagnosis  and  reme¬ 
dial  training  in  reading;  and  provisions  for 
superior  readers.  The  author  of  the  work  is 
Arthur  E.  Traxler. 

(•rants  for  Itescnreh 

Recent  grants  for  research  by  educational 
foundations  include  one  in  the  radio  field  and 
one  in  the  motion-picture  field.  They  are 
both  made  for  5-year  periods.  The  motion- 
picture  project  has  its  headquarters  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  although  it  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  The  radio  project  is  to  be 
centered  at  Ohio  State  University.  The  radio 
project  is  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Radio 
Education  Committee.  The  purpose  in  both 
cases  is  not  to  inaugurate  a  new  program  in 
these  fields,  but  rather  to  evaluate  existing 
facilities.  The  chief  aim  for  the  radio  project 
as  reported  by  T.  Keith  Tyler,  director  of  the 
radio  project,  is  as  follows:  (1)  To  gather 
evidence  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  selected 
school  broadcasts  in  achieving  specified 
educational  objectives;  (2)  to  make  possible 
the  formulation  of  generalizations  regarding 
results  to  be  expected  from  specified  types  of 
broadcasts;  (3)  to  discover  criteria  helpful 
in  building  new  school  broadcasts;  (4)  to 
gather  evidence  regarding  the  appropriate 
place  of  national,  regional,  and  local  broad¬ 
casts  in  accomplishing  educational  objectives; 
(5)  to  gather  evidence  regarding  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  various  described  methods  of  utilizing 
broadcasts;  (6)  to  develop  techniques  of 
evaluation  appropriate  for  school  broadcasts; 
and  (7)  to  improve  school  broadcasts  as  a 
direct  result  of  these  objectives. 

Traits  Analyzed 

Humbert  Stout  has  presented  an  analysis  of 
certain  traits  of  individual  children.  He 
shows  that  there  is  little  in  common  between 
achievement  in  subject  matter,  height,  physi¬ 
cal  defect,  mechanical  ability,  and  musical 
ability.  He  also  shows  that  even  within 
an  area,  such  as  achievement  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  subjects,  pupils  exhibit  large 


variations  between  arithmetic  achievement 
and  language,  arithmetic  and  reading,  and  the 
like.  He  concludes  that  a  teacher  must 
study  each  child  in  order  to  discover  these 
individual  variations  and  take  account  of 
them  in  instruction  and  guidance.  Stout’s 
presentation  of  this  material  on  differences 
within  an  individual  is  very  effective.  His 
report  is  made  in  the  Journal  of  Experimental 
Education  for  September  1937. 

David  Segel 

★ 

Iii  Other 

Government  Agencies 

National  I’.irk  Service 

The  fourteenth  session  of  the  Yosemite 
School  of  Field  and  Natural  History  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Government  is  to  be  held  from 
June  20  to  August  6  in  Yosemite  Park.  The 
staff  will  be  drawn  from  nearby  universities 
and  National  Park  Service  personnel.  One 
week  will  be  spent  on  a  park  research  reserve 
project  and  2  weeks  on  a  back  country  pack 
trip  for  the  study  of  flora,  fauna,  and  geology 
of  the  High  Sierra. 

Fourteen  men  and  six  women  possessing  the 
requisite  training  and  experience  in  natural 
sciences  are  to  be  selected.  College  gradua¬ 
tion  or  the  equivalent  is  required;  majors  in 
the  science  field  are  preferred.  Graduates  of 
the  school  are  chosen  for  ranger,  ranger- 
naturalist,  custodian,  and  park  naturalist 
positions  in  national  parks  and  monuments. 

No  tuition  fee  is  charged  and  cost  to  the 
student  involves  travel  to  Yosemite  and  inci¬ 
dental  camping  expenses. 

Write  to  C.  A.  Harwell,  Park  Naturalist, 
Yosemite  National  Park,  California,  for  an 
application  blank  and  prospectus. 

Services  now  being  rendered  the  public  by 
the  United  States  Tourist  Bureau  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  with  offices  at  45 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  include:  Distri¬ 
bution  to  the  public  (domestic  and  foreign) 
of  accurate  and  impartial  tourist  information 
regarding  the  United  States  and  its  Territories 
and  island  possessions;  maintenance  of  “over- 
the-counter”  distribution  of  pictorial  pamph¬ 
lets  and  brochures  supplied  to  the  Bureau  by 
State  publicity  departments,  Government 
departments,  and  private  agencies;  reference 
of  requests  received  by  it  for  information  and 
descriptive  literature  relating  to  the  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  of  a  particular  State,  Territory, 
or  island  possession  to  the  proper  agency  or 
official  for  direct  reply;  display  of  exhibits 
depicting  advantages  of  travel  and  recreation 
in  the  United  States  and  in  its  Territories  and 
island  possessions  in  five  large  windows  on 
Broadway,  and  arrangements  for  the  loan  of 
such  exhibits  to  organizations;  preparation 
and  presentation  of  recreational  data  con¬ 
cerning  State  facilities  for  international  radio 
broadcasts;  maintenance  of  a  reference  file  of 
recreational  facilities  for  use  by  writers,  report- 


Textbooks  for  CCC  camp  from  Albuquerque 
public-school  depository. 


ers,  and  radio  script  writers;  preparation  of  a 
calendar  of  events  and  maintenance  of  a  file 
listing  dates  and  descriptions  of  important 
public  events;  cooperation  with  steamship 
lines,  railroads,  and  travel  agencies  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  group  travel  to  and  within  the 
United  States;  and  cooperation  with  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  in  the  preparation  of  material 
for  publicizing  national  and  State  parks  and 
promoting  travel. 

Oilier  till  Indian  Affairs 

Reading  material  for  Indian  CCC  camps  in 
the  Southwest  has  been  gathered  from  various 
sources.  (See  illustration.)  At  Window 
Rock,  Ariz.,  the  local  Boy  Scout  troop  gath¬ 
ered  magazines  for  the  use  of  Navajo  enrollees. 
From  the  textbook  depository  of  four  public 
schools  1,817  volumes  were  obtained,  includ¬ 
ing  reference  books,  histories,  books  on  science, 
and  discontinued  textbooks,  and  placed  in 
Mescalero,  Apache,  Papago,  and  Navajo  CCC 
camps.  Discussion  groups  offered  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  reading. 

Margaret  F.  Ryan 

★ 

In  Other  Countries 

$u m mrr- Holiday  Course 

The  University  of  Debrecen,  Hungary,  will 
hold  a  summer-holiday  course  from  August  1 
to  18,  1938.  This  course  was  inaugurated  in 
1927  and  has  become  popular  among  European 
holiday  courses,  attracting  in  1937,  733  stu¬ 
dents  from  22  countries. 

These  summer-holiday  courses  are  planned 
to  give  enlightenment  on  problems  relating  to 
Central  Europe  and  especially  to  the  Danu- 
bian  Basin  and  Hungary.  The  lectures  are  to 
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be  given  in  English,  French,  German,  Hunga¬ 
rian,  Italian,  and  Polish  languages  by  eminent 
Hungarian  and  foreign  professors.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  about  125  lectures,  there  will  be  lessons 
in  the  Hungarian,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Polish,  and  Esperanto  languages. 
Those  who  attend  the  course  may  pass  exam¬ 
inations  and  obtain  certificates. 

For  those  who  wish  to  study  the  Hungarian 
language  more  thoroughly  or  to  prepare  for  the 
examination,  training  courses  are  held  from 
July  10  to  30. 

An  interesting  program  of  entertainments 
and  excursions,  which  include  a  week  in  Buda¬ 
pest  (Aug.  18  to  25),  has  been  arranged.  To 
registered  members  of  the  summer  course  the 
Hungarian  railways  and  ship  companies  are 
offering  a  reduction  of  50  percent.  Hungarian 
consuls  in  the  respective  countries  will  supply 
a  cheap  visa,  if  required,  upon  presentation 
of  the  membership  card.  The  period  of  regis¬ 
tration  is  from  June  1  to  July  20,  and  no  edu¬ 
cational  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  guest 
is  required. 

Particulars  about  the  course  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  summer-holiday 
course,  Ny&ri  Egyetem,  Debrecen  10. 

l><*lini<*al  Education 

The  next  International  Congress  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Education  will  be  held  at  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many,  July  25  to  29,  inclusive,  1938.  It  will 
consider  seven  main  topics:  The  human  aspect 
of  labor,  organization  of  practical  training  in 


industry,  contact  between  methods  of  work 
employed  in  technical  and  vocational  schools 
and  the  business  and  technical  world,  recruit¬ 
ment  of  principals  of  vocational  schools,  com¬ 
mercial  training  of  the  technician  aird  technical 
training  of  the  business  man,  complementary 
technical  instruction  for  adults,  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  press  and  technical  education. 

Interested  persons  and  organizations  in  the 
United  States  are  invited  to  participate. 
Correspondence  about  the  Congress  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Technical  Education,  2,  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  Paris,  France. 

('orres|)<m<lciM*e  Education 

An  International  Conference  on  Corre¬ 
spondence  Education  will  be  held  at  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  August  22,  23,  and 
24,  1938.  This  comparatively  new  method  of 
instruction,  insofar  as  public  education  is 
concerned,  has  not  previously  been  the  subject 
of  an  international  meeting.  Correspondence 
instruction  is  used  successfully  in  Australia, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Canada,  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  and  possibly  a  few 
other  countries.  Enough  experience  in  it  has 
been  accumulated  to  make  air  international 
discussion  very  valuable  and  interesting. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  The  Organiz¬ 
ing  Secretary,  International  Conference  on 
Correspondence  Education,  Department  of 
Education,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

James  F.  Abel 


College  Receipts  and  Expenditures 


( Concluded  from,  'page  285) 

Table  1.- — Trends  in  finances  of  311  degree-granting  universities,  colleges,  and 
professional  schools,  1929-30  to  1936-37  ( 1929-30=100.0 ) 


Percents  of  1929-30  amounts 


Item 

Institu¬ 
tions  at¬ 
tended  by 
white 
persons 

Institu¬ 
tions  for 
Negroes 

All  insti¬ 
tutions 
reporting 

Publicly 

controlled 

institu¬ 

tions 

Privately 

controlled 

institu¬ 

tions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Number  of  institutions  reporting _ 

288 

23 

311 

192 

119 

Receipts  for  educational  general 
and  capital  purposes: 

1929-30 _ 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1931-32 _ 

80.  2 

61.  7 

79.  7 

79.  0 

81.  3 

1933-34 _ 

68.  5 

57.  5 

68.  2 

65.  7 

73.  9 

1935-36 _ 

86.  6 

80.  0 

86.  4 

88.  7 

81.  3 

1936-37 _ 

91.  4 

75.  3 

91.  0 

90.  5 

92.  0 

Expenditures  for  educational  and 
general  purposes: 

1929-30 _ 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1931-32 _ 

112.  4 

106.  3 

112.  3 

114.  6 

107.  5 

1933-34 _ 

96.  1 

94.  5 

96.  1 

94.  8 

98.  7 

1935-36 _ 

106.  2 

107.  5 

106.  2 

108.  8 

100.  9 

1936-37 _ 

112.  9 

110.  9 

112.  9 

116.  1 

106.  3 

Capital  outlay: 

1929-30 _ 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

1931-32 _ 

76.  6 

102.  7 

77.  9 

68.  7 

96.  2 

1933-34 _ 

18.  0 

51.  2 

19.  7 

18.  2 

22.  5 

1935-36 _ 

50.  9 

67.  7 

51.  8 

63.  6 

28.  4 

1936-37 _ 

63.  8 

31.  1 

62.  1 

78.  3 

30.  2 

Conservation  Activities 

for  Children 

( Concluded  from  page  277) 

and  his  style  of  writing  in  his  description  of 
the  water  ouzel,  or  water  thrush,  in  The 
Mountains  of  California  or  in  his  article 
Among  the  Birds  of  the  Yosemite  in  Our 
National  Parks.  Some  pupils  can  write  re¬ 
views  of  Muir’s  books  and  illustrate  them 
with  sketches.  Others  can  plan  a  poster  to 
show  Muir’s  influence  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
servation. 

A  Consercation  Honor  Roll 

A  class  can  make  a  conservation  honor  roll 
of  statesmen  who  were  conservationists — pref¬ 
erably  statesmen  about  whom  the  pupils  have 
already  read  in  connection  with  their  history 
or  geography  lessons.  With  the  name  of  each 
person  chosen  by  the  children  for  a  place  on 
the  honor  roll,  there  should  be  terse  statements 
indicating  the  contribution  he  made  and  the 
place  and  date  of  his  birth.  Muir’s  name  can 
be  made  to  stand  out  to  show  his  own  con¬ 
tribution  and  the  fact  that  he  influenced  some 
of  the  others  listed.  Such  a  list  can  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  coordinated  plan  to  celebrate, 
with  some  genuine  conservation  activity,  the 
birthdays  of  several  of  the  Nation’s  great 
conservationists.  The  following  is  an  illus¬ 
trative  list  including  a  few  names  as  suggestive: 

William  Penn. — One  acre  in  every  five  for  trees.  Born  at 
Tower  Hill,  London,  October  14,  1644. 

George  Washington. — He  practiced  crop  rotation  and 
restricted  his  acreage  of  tobacco.  Born  at  “Wakefield”, 
Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  February  22,  1732. 

Thomas  Jefferson. — One  of  the  first  advocates  of  contour 
tillage.  Born  at  “Shadwell”,  Albemarle  County,  Virginia, 
April  13,  1743. 

Grover  Cleveland. — Thirteen  forest  reserves.  Born  at  Cald¬ 
well,  New  Jersey,  March  18,  1837, 

John  Muir. — No  conservationist  ever  loved  nature  more. 
Born  at  Dunbar,  Scotland,  April  21,  1838. 

Theodore  Roosevelt—  He  saved  16,000,000  acres  of  disputed 
forest  land  for  the  public  and  dedicated  additional  reserves, 
National  monuments,  and  parks.  Born  in  New  York  City, 
October  27,  1858. 


Sources  of  Information 

There  are  several  helpful  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  most  teachers  and  pupils. 
Muir’s  own  writings,  such  as  those  mentioned, 
afford  stimulating  information  and  suggestions 
for  activities.  If  not  available  in  local  libra¬ 
ries,  these  can  frequently  be  borrowed  from 
State  libraries.  Some  school  readers  include 
excerpts  from  Muir’s  books  and  articles. 
Children’s  encyclopedias  contain  brief  biog¬ 
raphies  of  him.  By  writing  to  the  National 
Parks  Service,  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  teacher 
can  secure  without  charge  a  mimeographed 
sketch  of  Muir’s  life,  a  mimeographed  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  his  writings  and  books  about  his  life, 
and  an  outline  of  suggested  activities,  some  of 
which  can  be  adapted  to  the  school  curriculum. 
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BULLETINS 

1938 

1.  Educational  directory,  1938.  (4  parts.) 

1.  State  and  county  school  officers. 

10  cents. 

2.  City  school  officers.  5  cents. 

3.  Colleges  and  universities.  10  cents. 

4.  Educational  associations  and  direc¬ 

tories.  10  cents. 

2.  The  school  custodian.  (In  press.) 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  the  cumulative  record. 

(In  press.) 

1937 

2.  Biennial  survey  of  education,  1934-36. 
Chapter 

IV.  Adult  Education.  10  cents. 


USE  ORDER  BLANK  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF 
THE  OFFICE  fOF 

education; 


Sonic  mtltUM  I'l  ltl.H  ATIONS  of  the 
OF  FILE  OF  EDUCATION 


ONE  YEAR  $ 
10  ISSUES 


V.  Review  of  conditions  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  education  in  rural  and  other 
sparsely  settled  areas.  10  cents. 

VI.  Effects  of  the  depression  upon  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  upon  colleges  and  universities. 
10  cents. 

VIII.  A  review  of  educational  legislation, 
1935  and  1936.  10  cents. 

X.  Development  in  educational  method, 
1934-36.  10  cents. 

3.  Public  affairs  pamphlets.  10  cents. 

4.  Conservation  in  the  education  program. 
10  cents. 

5.  Insurance  and  annuity  plans  for  college 
staffs.  10  cents. 

6.  Bibliography  of  research  studies  in  edu¬ 
cation,  1935-36.  30  cents. 

7.  Student  health  services  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  10  cents. 

8.  Education  of  Negroes,  a  five-year  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  1931-35.  10  cents. 

9.  College  salaries.  10  cents. 

16.  Student  interests  and  needs  in  regard  to 
hygiene.  10  cents. 

22.  List  of  publications  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  1910-36.  Free. 

24.  Continuity  of  college  attendance.  10 
cents. 

36.  Guidance  Bibliography.  10  cents. 
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PAMPHLETS 

73.  Subject  Registrations  in  Private  High 

Schools  and  Academies,  1932-33.  10 

cents. 

74.  Crucial  Issues  in  Education.  5  cents. 

75.  Safety  and  Health  of  the  School  Child — A 
self-survey  of  school  conditions  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  10  cents. 

76.  Successful  Methods  of  Teaching  English 
to  Bilingual  Children  in  Seattle  Public 
Schools.  10  cents. 

77.  Opportunities  for  the  Preparation  of 
Teachers  of  Children  of  Native  and  Mi¬ 
nority  Groups.  5  cents. 

80.  Sources  of  Visual  Aids  and  Equipment  for 
Instructional  Use  in  Schools.  10  cents. 

82.  Physical  Education  in  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education.  10  cents. 

LEAFLETS 

32.  Personnel  and  Financial  Statistics  of 

School  Organizations  Serving  Rural  Chil¬ 
dren.  1933-34.  5  cents. 

33.  The  Housing  and  Equipment  of  School 
Libraries.  5  cents. 


LEAFLETS — Continued 

34.  State  Library  Agencies  as  Sources  of 
Pictorial  Material  for  Social  Studies.  5 
cents. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
BULLETINS 

189.  Landscaping  the  Farmstead— Making 
the  farm  home  grounds  more  attractive. 
15  cents. 

190.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Phys¬ 
ically  Handicapped.  10  cents. 

191.  Interpretive  Science  and  Related  Infor¬ 
mation  in  Vocational  Agriculture — ■ 
Effective  utilization  of  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  and  related  information  in  organ¬ 
ized  agricultural  instruction.  10  cents. 


★  ★  ★ 

Publications  should  be  ordered  direct  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  information  regarding  publications  of 
the  Office,  write  the  Office  of  Education, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Date _ 

Superintendent  of  Documents, 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kindly  send  to  the  address  below  the  publications  listed  on  this  request  blank.  Find  $ 
enclosed  (check  or  money  order)  in  payment. 


Number  of  Copies 

Publication  Number  and  Title 

Amount 

Education  Price  List  No.  31  (free  catalog  of  publications). 

School  Life,  1  year’s  service  (10  issues  $1). 

Total 
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Name  -  Street  address 

City _ _  State _ 

Position _ 
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Population  Prospects  and  Public  Schools 

by  O.  E.  Baker ,  Senior  Agricultural  Economist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


-fa  The  number  of  live  births  in  the 
United  States  since  1910,  with  al¬ 
lowance  for  under-reporting  to  the 
State  public  health  departments  as 
estimated  by  Thompson  and  Whelpton,  and 
the  enrollment  in  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and 
seventh  grades  of  the  public  schools,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Office  of  Education,  are  here¬ 
with  given  in  table  I. 


Table  1. — Births  and  school  enrollment,  United 
States,  1911-86 


School  enrollment 

2 

Year 

Births  1 

First 

grade 

Third 

grade 

Fifth 

grade 

Seventh 

grade 

1911 _ 

1,000 

2,  588 

1,000 

3,890 

1,000 

2, 301 

1,000 

1,870 

1,000 

1,258 

1912 _ 

2,  633 

3, 876 

2, 295 

1,880 

1,281 

1913 _ 

2,  674 

3,922 

2,316 

1,910 

1,319 

1914 _ 

2,  781 

3,986 

2,  374 

1,976 

1,369 

1915...  _  . 

2,800 

4,043 

2,412 

2, 022 

1,419 

1916 _ 

2,  816 

4,  115 

2,  476 

2,076 

1,475 

1917 _ 

2,  821 

4.  225 

2,  504 

2, 105 

1,481 

1918 _  . 

2,834 

4,323 

2,  524 

2, 128 

1,483 

1919 _ 

3  2,  636 

4,  322 

2,511 

2, 141 

1,537 

1920 _ _ 

2,  848 

4,321 

2,  498 

2,153 

1,592 

1921 _ 

2, 950 

4,249 

2,  607 

2,  221 

1,668 

1922 _ 

2,781 

4,  177 

2,716 

2,290 

1,744 

1923 _ 

2,  809 

4, 180 

2,  756 

2,  365 

1,795 

1924 _ 

2,  875 

4, 184 

2,796 

2,  441 

1,846 

1925 _ 

2,813 

4,049 

2,730 

2,514 

1,931 

1926 _  . 

2,  750 

S,  977 

2,  729 

2,  473 

1,927 

1927 _ 

2,715 

4,074 

2,  696 

2,  454 

1,974 

1928 _ 

2,612 

4,171 

2,662 

2,  435 

2,  022 

1929 _ 

2, 527 

4, 161 

2,  697 

2,  409 

2,026 

1930 _ 

2,  565 

4, 151 

2,732 

2,382 
2,  423 

2, 030 

1931.- . . 

2,  460 

4,  041 

2,  698 

2,  041 

1932 _ 

2,400 

3,  930 

2,664 

2,  463 

2,  053 

1933 _ 

2,  278 

3, 826 

2,638 

2,448 

2. 120 

1934 _ 

2.373 

3,  717 

2,612 

2,  433 

2,187 

1935 _ 

2,  359 

3,  624 

2,  568 

2.  433 

2, 185 

1936 _ 

2,  330 

3,530 

2,  525 

2,  433 

2,  182 

1  Thompson  and  Whelpton,  Scripps  Foundation  for 
Research  in  Population  Problems,  Miami  University,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 

2  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education, 
1918-20,  statistics  p.  47;  1914-36,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Statistics  of  State  School  Systems. 

3  Italicized  figures  in  the  birth  column  may  be  compared 
with  those  7  years  later  in  the  first  grade,  9  years  later  in  the 
third  grade,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  births 
started  on  a  horizontal  trend  in  1914,  dropped 
sharply  in  1919,  largely  as  a  consequence  of 
the  influenza  epidemic  the  previous  year,  then 
rose  to  a  crest  of  nearly  3,000,000  in  1921, 
doubtless  in  part  because  of  the  return  of  the 
young  men  from  the  war  and  war  camps  and 
the  spirit  of  optimism  and  hope  that  charac¬ 
terized  the  post-war  period  (fig.  1).  In  1922 
a  decline  in  births  occurred,  associated  with 
the  depression  of  1921  and  doubtless  other 
factors,  and  then  a  recovery  that  by  1924 
almost  reached  the  1921  peak.  Since  1924 
the  decline  has  been  almost  continuous. 
Between  1924  and  1930  (including  the  rise  in 
1930)  the  decline  averaged  55,000  a  year;  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  years  1931-33  it  averaged 
91,000  a  year,  in  part  at  least  ascribable  to  the 
decrease  in  marriages.  In  1933,  as  economic 
conditions  improved,  marriages  increased, 
there  being  about  116,000  more  in  that  year 
than  in  1932.  In  1934  about  95,000  more 


children  were  born  than  in  1933,  but  in  1935 
a  slight  decline  in  births  (about  14,000) 
occurred,  despite  the  continued  increase  in 
marriages  (204,000  more  in  1934  than  in  1933), 
and  in  1936  births  were  approximately  30,000 
less  than  in  1935.  For  1937  the  preliminary 
estimates  indicate  a  further  decline  in  births. 

Between  1921  and  1937  the  number  of 
births  in  the  year  decreased  approximately 
675,000,  or  about  23  percent,  and  the  fertility 
rate  (number  of  children  under  5  per  1,000 
women  20  to  44  years  of  age,  inclusive)  de¬ 
creased  over  30  percent.  There  are  in  the 
Nation  about  940,000  fewer  children  under  6 
years  of  age  than  there  were  5  years  ago,  a 
decrease  of  7.5  percent,  about  9S2,000  fewer 
6  to  9  years  of  age,  inclusive,  a  decrease  of  nearly 
10  percent,  about  the  same  number  10  to  13 
years  of  age,  and  about  222,000  more  children 
14  to  17  years  of  age,  an  increase  of  2  percent. 

School  Enrollment 

The  enrollment  in  the  first  grade  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  Nation  started  to  decline 
in  1929  and  since  1930  the  decline  has  aver¬ 
aged  100,000  a  year.  This  more  rapid  decline 
in  enrollment  in  the  first  grade  than  in  births 


6  to  7  years  previously  may  be  attributed  to 
the  efforts  to  facilitate  progress  out  of  the 
first  grade,  to  the  effects  of  the  depression  and, 
perhaps,  other  factors.  The  decline  in  enroll¬ 
ment  had  reached  the  fifth  grade  by  1936  and 
has  probably  reached  the  seventh  grade  this 
year.  In  cities  of  over  100,000  population  in 
1930,  the  ninth  grade  contained  a  larger  en¬ 
rollment  in  1936  than  any  grade  except  the 
first.  The  enrollment  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  Nation  declined  from  21,135,420 
in  1932  to  20,392,561  in  1936,  which  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  742,859.  In  19  of  the  cities  of  over 
100,000  population  in  1930  the  decrease  was 
from  4,852,996  in  1932  to  4,169,730  in  1936, 
which  is  a  decrease  of  683,236.  Apparently 
most  of  the  decline  in  elementary  school  en¬ 
rollment  has  taken  place  in  a  few  large  cities. 

The  crest  of  births  in  1921  and  1924  is  now 
reflected  in  a  maximum  high-school  enroll¬ 
ment,  which  if  prosperity  permits,  seems 
likely  to  persist  for  several  years,  since  the 
children  born  in  1921  and  1924  are  now  about 
17  and  14  years  old,  respectively.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  college  enrollment,  other  factors 
remaining  equal,  should  continue  for  4  or  5 
years.  In  view  of  the  decrease  of  about  one- 
fourth  in  births  since  1921,  it  appears  probable 


POPULATION,  NUMBER  OF  BIRTHS,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION; 
PERCENTAGE  CHANGE,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-37 
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Figure  1. — The  increase  of  population  was  remarkably  steady  until  recently,  only  the  influ¬ 
enza  epidemic  of  1918,  which  affected  both  hirths  and  deaths,  causing  a  waver  in  the  line. 
But  in  recent  years  the  decline  in  births  and  the  restrictions  on  immigration  have  caused  a 
slowing  down  in  the  increase  of  population.  Agricultural  production,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  fluctuated  notably.  But  far  more  notable  than  the  recent  decline  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  the  21-percent  decline  in  births  since  1924. 
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MOVEMENT  TO  AND  FROM  FARMS,  1920-36 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  NOT  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT 


Figure  2. — From  1922  to  1929,  inclusive,  migration  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  exceeded 
2,000,000  each  year — probably  a  larger  movement  than  ever  before  in  the  Nation’s  history. 
Those  were  prosperous  years  in  the  cities  and  rather  hard  times  for  agriculture.  But  during 
those  years  many  people  returned  to  farms.  The  net  migration  from  the  farms  during  these 
8  years  averaged  less  than  700,000  annually.  As  the  depression  developed  and  jobs  became 
scarce,  the  movement  from  farms  dropped  notably,  while  that  to  farms  remained  almost 
stationary  through  1932,  exceeding  the  movement  from  farms  in  1932, 
hut  then  fell  to  one-half  the  former  level. 


Figure  3.  About  60  percent  of  the  6,000,000  net  migration  from  farms  during  1920-29  was 
from  the  South.  Most  of  these  migrants  were  young  people.  The  birth  rate  is  high  among 
southern  rural  people,  and  economic  opportunity  was  less  than  in  the  North.  If  it  costs 
$2,000  to  rear  and  educate  a  child  to  the  age  of  15  years  on  farms  in  the  South,  these  3,600.000 
migrants  from  southern  farms  represent  a  contribution  of  $7,000,000,000  made  during  the 
decade  by  the  farm  population  of  the  South  to  other  parts  of  the  Nation, 

mostly  to  the  cities. 


that  a  decline  in  both  high-school  and  college 
enrollment  will  set  in  within  a  decade.  How¬ 
ever,  economic  conditions  may  retard  or 
accelerate  this  decline. 


Population  Prospect 

Looking  forward  a  couple  of  decades,  the 
great  uncertainty  in  the  population  prospect 
is  not  the  total  number  of  people  in  the 
Nation,  or  their  age  composition,  except  for 
the  unborn  children,  but  pertains  to  where  the 
people  will  live.  During  the  decade  of  urban 
prosperity,  1920-29,  nearly  half  of  the  youth 
on  farms,  as  they  reached  maturity,  moved  to 
the  cities  (urban  areas),  that  is,  the  census  of 
1930  reported  only  56  percent  as  many  people 
on  farms  25  to  29  years  of  age,  as  were 
reported  15  to  19  years  of  age  in  1920.  Appar¬ 
ently  many  youth  went  to  the  cities  and 
returned  to  farms  during  the  decade.  The 
net  migration  was  large  in  1922,  1923,  1925, 
and  1926  (fig.  2).  The  movement  of  village 
youth  (rural  nonfarm)  to  cities  (urban  areas) 
just  about  balanced  the  movement  of  farm 
youth  to  villages.  The  net  migration  from 
farms  was  about  6,300,000  during  the  prede¬ 
pression  decade,  nearly  60  percent  from  the 
South  (fig.  3),  and  probably  half  of  these 
migrants  were  under  18  years  of  age.  Some 
of  these  youth  attended  the  city  schools. 

During  the  depression  years  migration  from 
the  farms  was  retarded  by  the  inability  of 
youth  to  obtain  employment  in  the  cities,  and 
millions  of  people  returned  to  farms  seeking 
shelter  and  sustenance  with  relatives  and 
friends  or  started  little  farms  of  their  own 
(fig.  4).  Many  of  these  people  brought  chil¬ 
dren  with  them,  and  enrollment  in  the  rural 
schools,  especially  in  areas  of  poorer  soils  and 
around  most  industrial  cities,  increased  no¬ 
tably.  However,  only  in  one  year,  1932,  did 
migration  to  farms  exceed,  apparently,  that 
from  farms  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
But  in  the  States  from  Maine  to  Michigan  and 
Tennessee,  the  dominantly  industrial  region, 
there  was  a  net  migration  to  farms  during  the 
5-year  period  1930-34  (fig.  5). 

The  extent  and  direction  of  rural-urban 
migration  is  evidently  associated  with  periods 
of  economic  prosperity  and  depression.  The 
decline  in  elementary  school  enrollment  in  the 
cities  tends  to  be  retarded  during  periods  of 
prosperity  by  migration  from  the  farms.  Dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  economic  depression  the  decline 
may  be  accelerated.  However  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  enrollment  may  increase  tempo¬ 
rarily  because  of  inability  of  youth  to  obtain 
employment. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  quote  briefly 
from  an  article  entitled  Population  and  Schools 
by  Dr.  Rufus  D.  Smith,  provost  of  New*  York 
University  (published  in  The  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Sociology,  April  1936): 

“Since  the  middle  years  of  life  will  be  strong 
in  numbers  in  the  United  States  for  several 
decades  longer,  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
adult  education  will  increase.  It  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  upper  reaches  of  the  educational 
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Figure  4. — The  number  of  people  living  on  farms  in  1935  v\  ho  were  nol  living  on  farms  5  years 
before,  exceeded  the  increase  in  farm  population  between  1930  and  1935,  except  in  a  belt 
extending  from  New  Hampshire  through  southern  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
the  Virginias  to  Tennessee,  also  except  Florida,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  Evidently 
migration  from  farms  exceeded  the  natural  increase  in  most  of 
the  States  during  the  depression. 


Figure  5. — From  Tennessee  and  Michigan  to  Virginia  and  Maine,  hut  excluding  Maryland — 
that  is,  throughout  most  of  the  manufacturing  belt  and  a  little  beyond — migration  to  farms 
during  the  depression  years  1930-34,  exceeded  that  from  farms.  These  States  are  character¬ 
ized  also  by  dairying  and  general  farming,  and  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  by  self- 
sufficing  and  part-time  farms.  In  the  Colton  Belt,  in  the  prairie  part  of  the  Corn  Belt,  and 
in  the  Wheat  Belt — areas  of  commercial  agriculture  and  high  proportions  of  tenancy  in 
most  parts — there  is  indicated  a  surprisingly  large  net  migration 
from  farms  during  the  depression. 


field  will  expand,  while  the  lower  ones  will 
decline.  But,  in  any  case,  population  trends 
will  take  on  added  significance  to  every  school 
administrator  whether  he  be  in  elementary, 
high-school,  college,  or  university  affairs. 
When  expansion  was  rapid,  there  were  more 
than  enough  students  for  all  and  school  ad¬ 
ministration  demanded  certain  types  of  lead¬ 
ers.  When  numbers  become  stationary  or 
decline,  school  administration  may  well  be 
something  very  different.  *  *  * 

“Another  field  of  adjustment  will  be  found 
in  the  training  of  teachers.  The  easing  of  the 
pressure  on  external  school  facilities  will  make 
it  possible  to  turn  attention  to  quality  in  edu¬ 
cation.  The  need  for  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  new  teachers  will  undoubtedly 
be  lessened,  while  the  demand  for  better 
teachers  should  increase.  Normal  schools 
training  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades, 
for  example,  may  have  to  divert  part  of  their 
applicants  into  the  field  of  adult  education, 
even  to  other  occupations.  Schools  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  find  it  more  necessary  than  ever  to 
correlate  their  output  with  job  opportunities. 
Many  adjustments  will  be  necessary  as  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  students 
inevitably  reaches  up  into  the  higher  years. 

“The  United  States  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  an  epoch,  a  turning  point  in  its  population 
history.  The  school,  because  it  deals  with 
children,  will  be  among  the  first  of  our  social 
institutions  under  the  necessity  of  adjusting 
itself  to  this  major  reversal  in  the  population 
trend  of  the  Nation.” 


★ 

N.  E.  A.  Publication 


The  educational  policies  commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators  recently  issued  a  publication  entitled 
The  Effect  of  Population  Changes  on  American. 
Education.  Readers  interested  in  this  may 
secure  copies  (50  cents  each)  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


★ 

Prevention  of  Eyestrain 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psy¬ 
chology  of  England  has  recently  turned  its 
attention  to  the  prevention  of  eyestrain  in 
copying  from  a  blackboard.  It  was  found 
that  words  in  dark  blue  letters  on  a  yellow 
board  were  read  more  quickly  by  15.4  percent 
than  white  letters  on  a  black  surface,  and  in 
copying  from  these  boards  there  was  a 
saving  of  10  percent  in  time  for  the  blue  char¬ 
acters  on  yellow. 
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Low  Cost  Forums  for  Smaller  Communities 


by  John  JP.  Studebaker ,  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Administrator  of  Forum  Demonstrations 
and  Chester  S.  Williams,  Assistant  Administrator  Forum  Demonstrations 


Jr  Jr  Jr  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
the  New  England  town  meetings 
which  played  such  an  important 
role  in  the  establishment  of  American  democ¬ 
racy.  There  has  been  a  renewed  appreciation 
of  the  vital  function  of  public  discussion  of 
public  affairs.  Thousands  of  forums  and  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  have  been  organized  by  private 
and  public  agencies.  Such  forums  as  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  and  the  Chicago 
University  Round  Table  have  gained  millions 
of  listeners  for  their  discussions  of  important 
national  and  international  issues.  Agencies 
of  public  education  have  recognized  the  forum 
as  a  successful  method  of  adult  civic  education. 

Like  all  other  educational  movements,  the 
forum  movement  has  grown  out  of  a  sense  of 
need  for  enlightenment  aroused  by  many  civic 
and  educational  leaders.  It  has  taken  many 
forms  and  has  been  sponsored  by  all  sorts  of 
associations  of  people.  The  basic  problem 
which  confronts  established  systems  of  public 


COOPERATIVE  FORUM  CENTERS,  1918 

Each  of  the  symbols  on  the  above  map  represents  one  school  district  and  indicates  the 
frequency  of  meetings.  The  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  following  cities  or  towns 
are  chairmen  of  the  cooperative  committees:  Alabama,  Birmingham  (County);  Arizona, 
Phoenix;  Idaho,  Pocatello;  Illinois,  Herrin;  Indiana,  Anderson;  Kentucky,  Lexington; 
Louisiana,  Jennings;  Michigan,  Kalamazoo;  Mississippi,  Gulfport;  Montana,  Butte;  New 
Jersey,  Ilelvidere  (County);  New  Jersey,  Somerville  (County);  New  Jersey,  Freehold  (County); 
New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe;  Oklahoma, Norman;  Pennsylvania,  Tyrone;  South  Carolina,  Columbia 
(University);  Vermont,  Montpelier  (State  Superintendent  );  Virginia,  Lynchburg; 

Wyoming,  Cheyenne. 


education  is  one  of  practical  administration  of 
a  community  program  of  free  public  discussion. 
This  problem  has  been  foremost  in  the  forum 
demonstration  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  more  than  a  hundred 
local  school  systems  in  the  past  2  years. 

In  1936-37  the  forum  demonstrations  at¬ 
tempted  to  deal  with  two  administrative 
situations.  First,  the  administrative  practi¬ 
cability  of  managing  forums  in  the  larger  cities 
with  populations  of  100,000  or  more  was  dem¬ 


onstrated.  These  cities  were  divided  into 
forum  districts  and  neighborhoods  where 
weekly  and  semimonthly  forums  were  held 
close  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  Second,  a 
plan  was  developed  for  associating  all  of  the 
school  districts  in  a  county  or  in  a  few  cases,  in 
several  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  adminis¬ 
tering  forums  for  the  entire  area.  The  report 
for  15  months  of  these  types  of  demonstrations 
is  contained  in  an  Office  of  Education  bulletin, 
entitled  “Choosing  Our  Way”  (Bulletin  1937, 
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Miscellany  No.  1,  price  35  cents,  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.). 

Plan  for  Small  Communities 

The  emphasis  in  the  1938  program  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Education  was  placed  on  the 
problem  of  organizing  and  administering 
forums  in  communities  with  populations  be¬ 
tween  1,000  and  25,000.  This  article  presents 
a  description  of  the  plans  worked  out  for  co¬ 
operative  forum  demonstrations  in  the  places 
shown  on  the  map.  The  primary  objective 
was  to  suggest  plans  by  which  several  educa¬ 
tional  systems  of  limited  resources  might  pool 
their  funds  to  provide  educational  forums 
under  qualified  leadership.  The  plans  out¬ 
lined  here  are  merely  illustrative  and  do  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  possibilities  for 
cooperative  organization. 

Competent  Leadership 

Inherent  in  the  demonstrations  in  1938  as 
well  as  in  1936-37  is  reliance  upon  competent 
leadership.  It  is  assumed  that  in  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  as  in  education  for  children  and  young 
people,  much  depends  upon  trained  leadership. 
Adults  require  leadership  skilled  not  only  in 
the  techniques  of  discussion  but  capable  of 
providing  resources  based  on  broad  scholar¬ 
ship  as  well.  Therefore,  a  basic  and  minimum 
program  is  built  upon  the  personality  and  skill 
of  one  or  more  leaders. 

The  cooperative  forum  demonstrations  have 
sought  to  demonstrate  a  practical  means  by 
which  a  leader  serving  on  a  full-time  basis, 
may  be  shared  by  several  school  districts.  The 
plan  shows  how  an  outstanding  leader  of 
public  discussion  may  be  jointly  employed  for 
full-time  work  in  a  number  of  communities 
located  near  each  other  at  a  salary  that  will 
attract  able  leaders  without  placing  a  large 
burden  of  expense  on  any  one  community. 

Cooperative  Forums 

The  1938  program  creates  an  administrative 
pattern  which  usually  associates  four  or  more 
relatively  small  communities  in  a  general 
area  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  one  full-time 
forum  leader. 

The  “cooperative”  forums  were  based  on 
the  following  principles: 

Distribution  of  leader's  time.- — 

1.  Communities  under  5,000- — one  meeting 
every  other  week. 

2.  Communities  with  populations  ranging 
from  5,000  to  15,000 — one  meeting 
per  week. 

3.  Communities  with  populations  over 
15,000- — two  meetings  per  week. 

Local  needs,  interests,  and  financial  ability 
were  taken  into  consideration  in  applying  the 
principles  and  in  developing  the  schedules. 

Administrative  responsibility.- — Each  super¬ 
intendent  participating  in  the  cooperative 
set-up  is  responsible  for  the  meetings  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  community  under  his  educa¬ 


tional  jurisdiction.  The  several  superintend¬ 
ents  form  a  committee  and  select  one  of  their 
number  to  act  as  chairman.  This  committee 
decides  upon  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  the 
weekly  schedule  of  the  forum  leader  and  cer¬ 
tain  promotional  plans  of  a  general  nature. 
This  committee  also  delegates  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  investigating  the  qualifications  of 
possible  leaders  and  agrees  upon  the  leader  or 
leaders  to  be  invited  to  conduct  the  meetings. 

The  illustration  on  the  right  shows  how  this 
pattern  is  applied  to  a  group  of  communities 
in  New  Mexico 

Sample  Schedule  and  Costs 


Schedule  of  meetings 


Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

First 

week 

Santa 

Fe 

Las 

Vegas 

Espa- 

nola 

Albu¬ 

querque 

Belen 

Albu¬ 

querque 

Second 

week 

Santa 

Fe 

Las 

Vegas 

Santa 

Fe 

Albu¬ 

querque 

Berna¬ 

lillo 

Albu¬ 

querque 

Budget — 34-  weeks’  program 


1  forum  leader  (full  time) _ $5, 000 

Contingent  expenses  (including  travel) _  500 

Total _ 5,500 


Apportionment 


Town 

Number  of 
meetings 

Population 

Cost 

Santa  Fe.  ... 

51 

16, 000 

$1,  375. 00 

Las  Vegas _  _ 

34 

9, 000 

910.  67 

Albuquerque. . 

68 

26,000 

1,833.31 

Espanola . 

17 

3,000 

458.  34 

Belen _ _ 

17 

2.  200 

458.  34 

Bernalillo.  .  ....... 

17 

2,200 

458.  34 

Total..  _ 

204 

58,  400 

5, 500. 00 

This  estimated  budget  is  on  the  basis  of  34 
weeks  although  the  New  Mexico  project  was 
actually  operated  for  only  12  weeks  with  three 
different  leaders  serving  4  weeks  each. 

The  suggested  amount  in  the  budget  for 
contingent  expenses  may  be  inadequate  for 
cooperative  forum  centers  where  the  distances 
between  the  cooperating  communities  are 
great  and,  therefore,  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  of  forum  leaders  to  meetings  propor¬ 
tionately  higher. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  1938  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  for  such  short  periods  (9  and  12 
weeks)  and  the  time  for  planning  so  limited 
it  was  impossible  to  follow  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  in  selecting  forum  leaders  for  these 
centers.  A  committee  composed  of  four 
school  superintendents  and  one  forum  director 
engaged  in  selecting  forum  leaders  for  their 
own  communities  during  the  1936-37  program 
selected  the  forum  leaders  to  be  offered  to  the 
19  cooperative  committees.  The  members  of 
this  committee  were  Floyd  B.  Cox,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  Monongalia  County, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. ;  Willis  A.  Sutton, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Claude  V.  Courter,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Carl  G.  Leech,  county 


NEW  MEXICO  DEMONSTRATION 

The  leader  works  half  of  the  Meek  in  one 
place  conducting  meetings  in  towns  in  that 
area  and  the  other  half  of  the  week  in  the 
second  place  to  be  near  the  towns 
in  this  area. 

superintendent  of  schools,  Delaware  County, 
Media,  Pa.;  and  Katherine  M.  Kohler,  direc¬ 
tor,  adult  education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Insofar  as  possible  the  individual  leaders 
selected  by  this  committee  were  assigned  to 
centers  on  the  basis  of  the  wishes  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  cooperative  committees. 

Steps  Toward  Organization 

State  leadership. — One  method  of  initiating 
cooperative  forum  programs  involves  the 
leadership  of  the  State  department  of  educa¬ 
tion.  State  educational  leadership  may  call 
together  superintendents  from  small  com¬ 
munities  located  within  short  distances  of 
each  other  to  discuss  practical  plans  for 
financing  and  operating  this  type  of  adult 
education.  In  States  where  State  funds  are 
available  for  adult  education  this  approach 
has  particular  significance. 

Individual  superintendent  or  local  school 
board. — -The  superintendent  or  local  school 
board  in  any  small  community  may  take  the 
initiative  in  organizing  a  cooperative  forum 
program  by  calling  a  conference  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  three  or  more  nearby  school 
districts.  In  States  where  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  and  school  board  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  schools,  in  each  county,  and  where 
the  populations  of  certain  counties  are  too 
small  to  warrant  individual  county  action, 
several  counties  may  constitute  a  cooperative 
organization  following  the  general  pattern 
suggested. 

Combinations  of  cooperative  centers. — It  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  development  of  cooper- 
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NEW  JERSEY  DEMONSTRATION  CENTERS 

Towns  marked  by  a  double  circle  indicate  tbe  residences  of  the  forum  leaders.  This  project 
runs  for  9  weeks  between  April  11  and  June  10.  Each  leader  conducts  meetings  for  3  weeks 
in  each  of  the  centers.  The  symbols  indicate  the  frequency  of  meetings.  The  budget  for 
each  cooperative  center  would  be  similar  to  the  suggested  budget 
for  llie  New  Alexico  demonstration. 


alive  forum  plans  will  follow  the  natural  line 
of  interest  of  the  local  educational  leaders. 
The  establishment  of  a  cooperative  forum 
center  in  a  general  area  or  State  will  naturally 
promote  interest  in  other  parts  of  the  State  or 
area.  When  two  groups  of  communities  in  a 
State  or  general  area  are  organized,  cooperative 
arrangements  may  be  made  between  them  for 
the  exchange  of  leadership  in  order  to  lend 
variety  to  the  programs. 

A  special  project  in  New  Jersey  operating 
for  9  weeks  in  1938  involves  three  groups  of 
small  communities  in  three  parts  of  the  State. 
Each  leader  will  conduct  meetings  for  3  weeks 
in  each  cooperative  forum  center. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  plan  of 
the  New  Jersey  project.  This  is  a  9  weeks’ 
demonstration.  Each  of  the  three  groupings 
of  cooperating  communities  will  have  three 
forum  leaders  for  3  weeks  each.  If  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  organized  for  34  weeks,  each  leader 
would  be  able  to  serve  the  same  group  of 
forum  centers  for  a  period  of  10  or  12  weeks 
thus  achieving  both  greater  continuity  and 
variety. 

While  the  budget  and  schedule  of  meetings 
used  here  as  an  illustration  call  for  a  program 
of  34  weeks  it  is  realized  that  a  good  begin¬ 
ning  can  be  made  at  proportionately  less  cost 
by  operating  programs  for  12,  15,  or  18  weeks. 
The  main  problem  to  be  met  is  locating  forum 
leaders,  many  of  whom  must  secure  leaves  of 
absence  on  the  basis  of  an  academic  year.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  secure  some  forum 
leaders  on  a  semester  basis  beginning  about 
September  15  and  running  through  January 
or  beginning  in  February  and  running  through 
June  15. 

In  the  sparsely  settled  States  where  com¬ 
munities  are  widely  separated  it  may  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  share  leadership  by  scheduling  the 
meetings  for  an  entire  week  in  each  of  four  or 
five  places  thus  enabling  the  forum  leader  to 
travel  over  the  week  ends. 

A  county  system  of  public  forums  may  logi¬ 
cally  evolve  from  one  or  more  cooperative 
centers  within  the  county.  Under  the  coop¬ 
erative  plan  a  few  small  communities  may 
inaugurate  the  program  irrespective  of  the 
readiness  of  other  school  districts  in  the 
county.  Later,  school  systems  in  a  county  or 
several  counties  may  find  it  desirable  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  central  administrative  organization  to 
schedule  and  promote  forums  throughout  the 
area. 

Results  of  Good  Leadership 

The  objective  of  the  planning  group  should 
be  to  secure  for  service  in  the  area  one  or  more 
real  leaders  of  public  discussion  to  awaken  new 
interest  in  public  affairs;  to  guide  discussion; 
to  promote  the  free  exchange  of  opinion;  to 
mobilize  the  citizenry  for  frank  and  free  dis¬ 
cussion;  to  inspire  confidence  in  democratic 
processes;  and  to  introduce  the  results  of  re¬ 
search  to  an  increasingly  large  group  of  adults. 
Success  depends  upon  the  vitality  of  the  per¬ 
sonalities  sponsored  as  forum  leaders.  In 
addition  to  five  or  .six  regularly  scheduled 


meetings  for  which  a  leader  is  usually  respon¬ 
sible,  other  types  of  service  to  the  community 
may  be  expected.  Among  these  the  most 
important  are: 

1.  The  development  of  small  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  and  study  circles  led  by  volun¬ 
teer  leaders  functioning  as  a  result  of  the 
inspiration  and  with  the  help  and  guidance  of 
the  forum  leader. 

2.  The  establishment  of  small  classes  of 
local  leaders  to  study  the  techniques  and  proc¬ 
esses  of  leading  public  meetings  and  discus¬ 
sions  democratically. 

3.  The  development  of  forums  for  young 
people  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  under 
the  immediate  counsel  and  direction  of  prin¬ 
cipals,  social  studies  teachers  or  professors, 
assisted  in  the  planning  process  by  the  forum 
leader. 

4.  The  organization  of  listening  groups 
using  various  radio  programs  as  the  basis  for 
discussion. 

5.  The  conduct  of  special  meetings  on  local, 
national,  or  international  questions  of  special 
significance  involving  presentations  of  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  by  local  civic,  labor,  political, 
or  business  and  irrofessional  leaders.  The 
forum  leader  may  be  expected  to  inspire  local 


initiative  and  to  counsel  local  leadership  in 
the  preparation  for  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
meetings. 

The  budget  suggested  presents  a  per  meet¬ 
ing  cost  of  about  $30.  However,  the  impact 
of  good  leadership  upon  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  is  expressed  in  much 
more  study,  discussion,  and  reading  than 
would  be  represented  by  the  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  meetings. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  coopera¬ 
tive  centers  established  in  1938  in  the  smaller 
communities  the  average  attendance  per 
meeting  is  much  larger  than  in  the  city  and 
county  projects  operated  in  1936-37.  In  these 
smaller  communities  response  to  forums  is 
proportionately  much  greater  and  the  energy 
required  for  promotion  much  less. 

Planning  for  1938-39 

We  hope  that  many  representatives  of  the 
smaller  school  districts  will  participate  in 
conferences  this  year  to  develop  definite 
plans  for  conducting  cooperative  forum 
programs  during  the  next  school  year.  The 
demonstrations  which  the  Office  of  Education 
has  sponsored  will  achieve  their  purpose  if 
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they  stimulate  the  development  of  similar 
programs,  not  only  in  the  States  where  the 
demonstrations  have  been  located  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

No  worth-while  educational  enterprise  can 
be  developed  without  an  investment  of  time 
and  money.  We  do  not  take  the  position 
that  the  forum  demonstrations  thus  far  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of 
Education  represent  the  only  means  of  organ¬ 
izing  this  type  of  adult  education.  But  we 
do  emphasize  that  the  important  and  difficult 
job  to  be  done  requires  educational  statesman¬ 
ship  and  some  investment  of  educational  funds. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  needs  of  adults 
for  civic  education  can  be  met  by  the  use  of 
volunteer  leaders  only,  and  through  schemes 
requiring  practically  no  investment,  any  more 
than  that  the  needs  of  children  and  young 
people  for  educational  programs  can  be  so  met. 
The  cost  of  adult  civic  education  should  not 
be  reduced  below  the  point  consistent  with 
principle  of  competent  leadership. 

The  demonstrations  show  that  at  a  total  cost 
of  approximately  $25  to  $35  per  meeting, 
dynamic  and  well-qualified  leaders  can  be 
secured  for  a  school  semester  or  a  school  year 
to  conduct  meetings  in  a  series  on  a  monthly 
salary  basis.  A  system  based  on  securing 
speakers  for  single  addresses  cannot  secure 
comparable  leadership  at  these  rates.  Fur¬ 
thermore  such  a  system  fails  to  secure  the 
educational  advantages  of  continuity,  group 
counseling  and  follow-up  which  may  be 
expected  from  leaders  who  are  engaged  to  con¬ 
duct  series  of  meetings  running  for  several 
weeks  or  months. 

We  believe  that  a  basic  and  minimum  pro¬ 
gram  involving  competent,  professional  leader¬ 
ship  should  be  and  will  be  supplemented  by 
programs  of  discussion  and  study  under 
volunteer  and  part-time  local  leadership. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  the  latter  develop¬ 
ment  is  dependent  for  its  vitality  and  useful¬ 
ness  on  the  careful  planning  of  the  basic 
program. 

We  hope  that  both  State  and  local  leader¬ 
ship  of  public  education  will  make  efforts  to 
initiate  many  local  forum  programs  with  local 
resources  this  year.  We  trust  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  administrative  experimentation  of 
this  Office  may  prove  of  value  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  plans  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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QUESTIONS  ANI)  ANSWERS 

Q.  How  can  detailed  information  be  secured 
concerning  cooperative  forums? 

A.  Write  to  the  Office  of  Education,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secure  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C..  copies  of  the  publications  listed 
with  this  article. 


Q.  Are  Federal  funds  now  available  to  finance 
cooperative  forums? 

A.  Not  at  the  present  time.  The  Office  of 
Education  has  used  its  appropriations  to 
establish  a  few  demonstrations  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  many  permanent  local 
programs  financed  by  State  or  local  com¬ 
munities.  Any  additional  appropriations 
that  might  be  made  will  be  invested  on 
this  principle.  However,  the  Office  of 
Education  will  study  and  use  for  future  ref¬ 
erence  any  requests  for  financial  assistance. 

Q.  How  can  a  community  secure  competent 
forum  leaders? 

A.  A  cooperative  committee  should  designate 
one  of  its  members  to  make  a  careful 
search  in  the  light  of  local  needs  and 
interest.  The  Office  of  Education  does 
not  recommend  forum  leaders  but  will 
help  by  making  available  personnel  data 
from  our  files  on  leaders  who  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  selected  by  local  authorities 
and  have  served  demonstration  centers. 
“Choosing  Our  Way”  contains  many 
suggestions  on  finding  forum  leaders. 

Q.  Are  the  State  departments  of  education  taking 
leadership  in  the  forum  movement? 


A.  Many  State  departments  of  education  are 
active  in  this  field.  Thirty-six  State  con¬ 
ferences  on  adult  civic  education  through 
forums,  organized  by  State  departments  of 
education,  are  being  conducted  this  spring. 
Others  will  be  planned  later.  Reports  of 
these  conferences  may  be  secured  from  the 
respective  State  departments  of  education 
and  a  general  summary  of  all  the  confer¬ 
ences  may  be  secured  from  the  Office  of 
Education  in  June  1938. 

Q  Should  the  forums  be  free  to  the  public? 

A.  It  is  generally  considered  desirable.  How¬ 
ever,  in  some  cases  school  systems  have  col¬ 
lected  a  small  registration  fee  for  a  series  of 
forums  from  the  persons  who  attend  the 
meetings  to  augment  the  public  funds  in¬ 
vested  in  the  educational  enterprise. 

Q.  How  can  advice  and  counseling  be  secured 
that  will  help  in  applying  the  cooperative 
forum  plan  to  a  local  situation? 

A.  Communicate  with  the  Office  of  Education, 
outlining  in  detail  the  local  situation  and 
posing  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  You  will  receive  specific  suggestions 
based  on  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
Office. 
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FORUM  PU  B  1. 1  CATION  S 

Choosing  Our  Way,  A  Study  of  America’s  Forums ,  1937,  Miscellany  No.  1.  Price,  35 
cents. 

Analyzing  the  programs  of  the  19  demonstration  centers  and  presenting  a  survey  of 
431  other  forums. 

Forums  for  Young  People,  1937.  Bulletin  No.  25.  Price,  15  cents. 

A  study  of  forum  programs  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  for  out-of-school  youth. 

Printed  Page  and  the  Public  Platform,  1937,  Bulletin  No.  27.  Price.  20  cents. 

A  handbook  dealing  with  the  relation  of  reading  to  discussion  and  of  libraries  to 
forums. 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  1937.  Bulletin  No.  3.  Price,  10  cents. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  660  pamphlets  by  various  publishers. 

Supplement  No.  1  to  Bulletin  1937  No.  3.  Price  10  cents. 

Brings  this  index  up  to  date  by  listing  500  additional  pamphlets. 

A  Step  Forward  for  Adult  Civic  Education,  1936.  Bulletin  No.  16.  Price,  10 
cents. 

A  preview  of  the  program  planned  for  September  1936  to  January  30,  1937,  in  10 
demons tra  l  ion  cen  lers. 

Education  for  Democracy,  1935.  Bulletin  No.  17.  Price,  10  cents. 

A  brief  digest  of  the  Des  Moines  forum  plan  and  special  attention  to  techniques  of 
operating  forums. 

These  publications  may  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  W  ash- 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  t lie  prices  indicated.  Orders  for  100  or  more  copies  ol  any  given  title 
receive  a  2  5 -percent  reduction  in  price. 
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Searching  for  Peace 

A  FEW  DAYS  AGO  I  asked  an  international  radio  audience  to  join  me  in  a  brief 
expedition  back  to  the  cold  day  of  February  26,  1919.  The  Great  War  was  over. 
In  the  Auditorium  Theater  in  Chicago,  10,000  school  officials  were  gathered.  Based 
on  my  own  personal  experience  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  speaking  of  the 
service  of  the  junior  members,  I  said  to  that  1919  assemblage:  "These  children  who 
have  felt  the  glow  of  happiness  caused  by  unselfish  and  wholehearted  service  will 
never  be  content  to  settle  back  to  interests  solely  personal  and  local.  They  face  a 
future  filled  with  demands  for  international  understanding  and  helpfulness.  The 
American  children  are  not  'quitters’.  They  will  be  as  strong  in  the  constructive 
pursuits  of  peace  as  in  the  trying  emergencies  of  war.  Let  us  put  new  meaning  into 
education  and  through  it  develop  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  millions  of  children 
in  American  schools  the  spirit  and  understanding  that  will  save  the  world  from  selfish¬ 
ness  and  hasten  the  day  when  a  real  and  lasting  peace  shall  settle  upon  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world.” 

Today,  19  years  later,  we  are  still  searching  for  that  lasting  peace.  The  Junior 
Red  Cross  has  done  great  service  in  extending  international  understanding  and  help¬ 
fulness.  Everyone  who  can  read  the  newspaper  or  listen  to  the  radio  knows  that 
assured  peace  is  still  a  goal  unattained.  Today  I  repeat  with  enduring  conviction: 
"Let  us  develop  the  spirit  and  understanding  that  will  save  the  world  from  selfishness 
and  hasten  the  day  when  a  real  and  lasting  peace  shall  settle  upon  the  peoples  of 


the  world.” 
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On  the  Cover 

This  month’s  cover  presents  a  picture  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  This  beautiful  shrine  is 
visited  daily  by  a  multitude  of  men,  women, 
and  children  of  almost  every  race,  creed,  and 
circumstance.  Thousands  of  students  are 
among  this  multitude,  particularly  at  this 
time  of  year,  when  student  tours  to  the 
Nation’s  capital  are.  so  numerous. 

Thus  the  great  Lincoln,  not  only  by  his 
deeds  but  by  the  beautiful  memorial  erected 
to  his  memory,  lives  on  as  an  inspiration  to 
youth  for  generations  to  come. 

Among  the  Authors 

0.  E.  Baker,  senior  agricultural  economist, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
contributes  an  article  this  month  in  which  he 
discusses  some  implications  of  the  Population 
Prospects  to  the  Public  Schools.  Dr.  Baker 
concludes:  “The  United  States  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  an  epoch,  a  turning  point  in  its 
population  history.  The  school,  because  it 
deals  with  children,  will  be  among  the  first  of 
our  social  institutions  under  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  itself  to  this  major  reversal  in  the 
population  trend  of  the  Nation.” 

Commissioner  Stttbebaker  presents  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  Low  Cost  Forums  for 
Smaller  Communities.  The  Commissioner 
emphasizes  the  hope  “that  many  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  smaller  school  districts  will 
participate  in  conferences  this  spring  to 
develop  definite  plans  for  conducting  coopera¬ 


tive  forum  programs  during  the  next  school 
year.  The  demonstrations  which  the  Office 
of  Education  has  sponsored  will  achieve  their 
purpose  if  they  stimulate  the  development  of 
similar  programs,  not  only  in  the  States 
where  the  demonstrations  have  been  located 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  country.” 

Howard  W.  Oxley,  director  of  CCC  camp 
education,  in  his  article  this  month,  deals 
with  the  subject  of  Graduate  Students  Study 
CCC  Education.  Mr.  Oxley  states  that 
“Studies  by  graduate  students  have  already 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  informal  education 
in  the  camps  and  to  explore  the  training  possi¬ 
bilities  there.  Most  of  these  studies,  however, 
have  been  general  in  nature  and  have  dealt 
with  major  trends.  It  is  felt  that  in  the  future 
the  studies  that  will  probably  make  the  most 
effective  contibution  will  be  those  that  examine 
one  or  two  specific  problems  of  CCC  education 


and  make  recommendations  concerning  im¬ 
proved  methods  and  techniques.” 

Edith  A.  AVright,  assistant  in  research 
bibliography,  in  the  Office  of  Education 
Library,  describes  the  Thesis  Collection  of  the 
Library.  Miss  AATight  points  out  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  having  all  these  theses  collected  at 
one  center  and  available  for  interlibrary  loan 
purposes. 

Timon  Covert,  specialist  in  school  finance, 
presents  data  on  Federal  Funds  for  Education. 
His  article  contains  a  table  showing  the 
amount  of  Federal  nonemergency  funds 
authorized  or  expended  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  for  the  year  1937.  Mr.  Covert  points 
out  that  in  spite  of  allotments  for  emergency 
education  purposes  the  major  part  of  the  cost 
of  education  was  carried  (in  1937)  as  usual 
by  the  State,  county,  and  local  governments. 
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Convention  Bulletin  Board 


-fa  June  brings  conventions  in  many 
fields  of  education  and  many  ])arts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  line  with  its  general  theme  of 
“The  Responsibility  of  Education  in  Promot¬ 
ing  World  Citizenship,”  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  meeting  in  New  York  City' 
June  2G-July  1,  will  be  greeted  by  educators, 
diplomats,  and  other  leaders  from  many 
countries. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  N.E.A. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  preside 
over  a  special  international  program  at  which 
Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  two  ambassadors  will  speak.  At 
other  sessions  will  be  heard  Mayor  Fiorello 
LaGuardia  of  New  York  City  and  Leo  Wol- 
man,  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  who  will  speak  on  “Labor  and  In¬ 
dustry.”  Pearl  S.  Buck  will  be  among  the 
speakers  on  “What  the  Arts  Contribute  to 
World  Citizenship.” 

Sectional  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  equal 
opportunity  for  children,  radio  and  visual 
education,  and  youth  problems.  A  sympo¬ 
sium  by  organizations  interested  in  education 
will  hear,  among  other  leaders,  Dean  Russell 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  Mrs.  J.  IC.  Pettengill,  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

League  of  Teachers  Associations 

The  National  League  of  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tions  will  meet  in  New  York  City  during  the 
N.  E.  A.  convention.  Conferences  and  dis¬ 
cussion  will  center  on  such  topics  as  teacher 
load,  tenure,  retirement,  leave,  and  single 
salaries.  Following  the  meetings  in  New  York 
the  league  will  sponsor  a  2-week  intensive 
course  on  “The  Teacher  as  a  Community- 
Leader”  under  Dean  Partch  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

Business  Education 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  will  be  held  the  Fifth  Conference  on  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  June  30  and  July  1.  Leaders 
in  education,  in  labor,  and  in  business  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “Business  as  a  Social  Institution.” 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  President  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Hutchins  and  Prof.  William  F.  Ogburn 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  President  George 
M.  Harrison  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks,  and  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  president  of  the 
Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  director  of  commercial 
education  in  the  Des  Moines  schools,  will  pre¬ 
side  over  a  session  on  educational  program  and 
procedures,  at  which  Profs.  Floyd  W.  Reeves 
and  Arthur  W.  Kornhauser  of  the  University 


of  Chicago  and  Harald  G.  Shields  of  the  Prince 
School,  Simmons  College,  will  speak. 

Visual  Education 

Also  in  Chicago  will  meet  the  Eighth  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Visual  Education,  June 
20-23.  Educators  from  many  sections  of  the 
country  will  discuss  their  experiments  with 
visual  education  at  the  elementary',  secondary, 
and  college  levels.  Superintendent  H.  E. 
Ry'der  of  the  Sandusky  County,  Ohio,  schools 
will  describe  a  cooperative  film  library  and 
L.  W.  Cochrane,  director  of  the  visual  educa¬ 
tion  service  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
will  speak  on  educational  film  distribution  in 
that  State.  Other  educators  will  discuss 
evaluation  of  films  and  experiments  in  visual 
education  in  such  varied  fields  as  the  teaching 
of  dentistry'  and  character  education. 

American  Library  Association 

Several  sessions  of  the  sixtieth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Library  Association  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  13-18,  will  interest 
educators.  An  adult  education  round  table 
will  center  about  personnel  and  program  prob¬ 
lems.  Prof.  Dora  Smith  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  will  address  the  school  libraries 
section,  which  will  witness  the  awarding  of  the 
Newbery  medal  for  the  most  distinguished 
children’s  book  of  1937  and  the  Caldecott 
medal  for  the  most  distinguished  American 
picture  book  for  children  published  in  the 
United  States  in  1937.  Other  sessions  on 
adult  education  for  the  foreign  born,  educa¬ 
tional  films,  and  work  with  teachers  and  school 
administrators  bear  directly  upon  educational 
problems. 

School  Administrators  Meet 

At  the  George  Peabody'  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  ninth  annual  school 
administrators’  conference  will  meet  on  June 
9-11.  At  least  30  States  will  be  represented. 
The  program  centers  around  the  question, 
“What  are  the  educational  implications  of  the 
socio-economic  problems  confronting  southern 
regions?”  One  hundred  leading  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  have  agreed  to  give  brief 
answers  to  the  question.  Addresses  by'  prom¬ 
inent  editors  are  also  planned. 

On  Your  Calendar 

Other  meetings  about  which  details  are  yet 
to  be  announced  are  included  in  the  following 
concise  schedule: 

American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science.  Ottawa,  Canda.  June 
27-July  2. 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  Lansing,  Mich.  June  27-30. 
American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 
Detroit.  June  27— July  1. 


Helen  K.  Mackintosh  is  the  newly  appointed 
elementary  education  specialist  on  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  staff.  She  assumed  her 
duties  last  month. 

Hr.  Mackintosh,  for  the  past  few  years,  has 
heen  associate  professor  ami  head  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  the  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Education,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
She  holds  the  A.  IE,  M.  A.  and  Ph.  1).  de¬ 
grees  (majoring in  education) from  the  State 
University  of  Iowa.  Among  her  experiences 
are:  Teacher  and  supervisor  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa;  assistant  professor  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of 
Education;  supervisor  later  elementary 
grades  and  supervisor  open-window  rooms. 
Grand  Rapids  (Midi.)  Public  Schools.  At 
summer  sessions  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Slate  University  of  Iowa,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  and  University  of  Maine, 
M  iss  Mackintosh  has  been  a  lecturer  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  fields. 
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American  Library  Association.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  June  13-18. 

National  Conference  on  Visual  Educa¬ 
tion.  Chicago.  June  20-23. 

National  Education  Association.  New 
York  City.  June  26-30. 

National  League  of  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tions.  New  York  City.  J une  25-30. 

New  England  Health  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  Cambridge,  Mass.  June  3- 4. 

School  Administrators  Conference.  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  June  9-11. 

Special  Libraries  Association.  Pittsburgh 
June  21-24- 

Roma  K.  Kauffman 
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Federal  Funds  for  Education 

by  Timon  Covert,  Specialist  in  School  Finance 


'fa  'fa  The  Federal  Government  provided, 
exclusive  of  grants  and  loans  for 
school  buildings  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Emergency  Administration  of 
Public  Works,  more  than  $135,000,000  for 
education  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1937.  While  this  may  appear  to  be  a  large 
sum,  it  represents,  of  course,  only  a  minor  part 
of  the  total  of  public  funds  spent  for  education 
that  year.  Complete  data  on  expenditures 
for  education  for  the  year  are  not  available, 
but  the  amount  the  Federal  Government  pro¬ 
vided  was  probably  less  that  9  percent  of  the 
total.  In  spite  of  allotments  for  emergency 
education  purposes  the  major  part  of  the  cost 
of  education  was  carried  as  usual  by  the  State, 
county,  and  local  governments. 

The  funds  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  year  1937  may  be  classified,  first,  as  those 
provided  for  education  activities  carried  on 
under  normal  financial  conditions,  and,  second, 
as  those  provided  as  a  part  of  the  emergency 
program.  Accordingly,  the  data  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  tabulation  show  the  amount  of 
and  purpose  for  which  funds  were  provided 
under  the  first  category. 

Funds  which  were  provided  for  use  of 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and/or 
State  governments  engaged  primarily  in  educa¬ 
tional  work  are  included  in  the  tabulation. 
Other  funds,  such  as  those  for  certain  activities 
within  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United 
Sta  tes  Department  of  Labor,  were  provided  for 
purposes  closely  akin  to  education;  however, 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Inquiries 

coming  to  the  Office  of  Education  indi¬ 
cate  that  many  citizens  of  the  United 
States  helieve  that  public  education  in 
our  country  is  supported  wholly  by  the 
Federal  Government,  while  many  others 
do  not  realize  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  provides  a  considerable  amount  of 
financial  assistance  for  education  each 
year.  This  article  analyzes  those  non- 
emergency  funds  which  were  supplied  hv 
the  Federal  Government  for  education 
during  a  recent  year.  Another  article  in 
a  later  number  of  School  Life  will  discuss 
emergency  funds  which  were  allotted  to 
education  during  the  same  year. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


they  are  primarily  for  other  purposes.  Those 
listed  are  fairly  easy  to  identify  and  classify  as 
funds  for  educational  purposes.  The  list  may 
not  be  complete,  but  it  includes  most  of  the 
funds  which  the  Federal  Government  provides 
for  educational  purposes  of  a  nonemergency 
nature.  In  some  cases  the  appropriations  are 


continuing  as  are  those  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  In  others,  they  are  authorized  annually 
by  act  of  Congress  as  are  the  appropriations 
for  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Education  and 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  including  the  District’s  educational 
program. 


Amount  of  Federal  IWon emergency  Funds  Authorized,  or  Expended  for  Education 

Purposes  for  the  Year  1937 


Office  of  Education:  For  administration,  research,  and  service  by  the  Office  in 


Washington,  D.  C.1 _ 

Apportionment  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  vocational  education  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  (total) _ 

1.  To  land-grant  colleges  (subtotal) _  $27,  051,  686 

(a)  For  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  etc.2 _  4,  030,  000 

(b)  For  agricultural  extension  service  3 _  17,  125,  014 

(c)  For  agricultural  experiment  stations  4 _  5,  896,  672 

2.  For  vocational  education  at  secondary  level 2  (subtotal)  5 _  10,  386,  603 

(a)  For  training  of  teachers _  1,115,000 

(b)  For  agricultural  education _  4,  098,  020 

(c)  For  trade  and  industrial  education  6 _  4,  122,  191 

(d)  For  home  economics  education _  1,051,  392 

3.  For  vocational  rehabilitation  2 _  1,  474,  859 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs  (total)  7 _ 

1.  For  support  and  education  of  Indian  pupils  at  19  nonreserva¬ 

tion  schools _  $2,  606,  475 

2.  For  the  support  of  Indian  schools  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
including  pupil-transportation  costs,  tuition  to  public  schools, 
and  expense  of  pupils  placed  with  families  for  educational 

purposes _  6,  124,  020 

3.  For  education  of  natives  of  Alaska  7 _  721,  880 


Federal  oil  and  mineral  royalties  8 _ 

National  forest  funds  9 _ 

Public  land  and  timber  sales  10 _ 

Public-land  sale  grants  11 _ 

Howard  University _ 

National  Training  School  for  Boys _ 

Columbian  Institution  for  the  Deaf _ 

Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  13 

U.  S.  Military  Academy  14 _ 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy  14 _ 

Four  State  Marine  Schools  13 _ 

Public  Schools  in  Panama  Canal  Zone _ 


$742,  060 
38,  913,  148 


9,  452,  375 


1,  952,  060 
995,  891 
15,  000 


675,  000 
12  225,  000 
132,  000 
1,  573,  061 
12  3,  092,  104 
12  1,  911,  196 
100,  000 
16  433,  000 


1  Includes  amounts  authorized  for  the  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Division,  formerly  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  and  for  administering  CCO  educational  program. 

2  Administered  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

3  Administered  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

4  Administered  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  includes  cost  of  administration,  research  ,and 
service  of  the  staff  in  Washington,  D.  C..  and  of  the  printing 
of  official  experiment-station  documents. 

5  The  amounts  indicated  are  the  maximum  amounts  au¬ 
thorized  for  apportionment  to  the  several  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories.  In  case  a  balance  remains  from  a  preceding  year’s 
apportionment  in  any  State,  the  apportionment  to  that 
State  is  reduced  accordingly. 

6  A  certain  part  of  this  sum  may  be  used  for  home-economics 
education. 

7  Does  not  include  personal  services  and  expenses  of  the 
National  Office  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  except  those  for  the 


section  dealing  with  education  of  natives  in  Alaska. 

8  Amount  accrued  for  fiscal  years  1936  and  1937  for  roads  or 
schools  for  all  States  receiving  such  funds  except  Oregon; 
37H>  percent  of  receipts  from  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals 
received  by  the  Federal  Government  is  paid  to  the  State 
within  whose  boimdaries  the  leased  lands  or  deposits  are 
located,  with  the  exception  noted. 

9  25  percent  of  the  current  national  forest  receipts,  chiefly 
from  timber  and  grazing  rights,  is  paid  to  the  States  for  public 
roads  and  schools  of  the  counties  in  which  the  forests  are 
situated. 

10  Certain  counties  in  Oregon  contain  land  which  has  been 
turned  back  to  the  United  States  Government;  25  percent  of 
income  from  the  sale  of  such  land  or  timber  sold  from  it 
goes  to  the  State  for  the  counties  for  roads,  port  districts, 
and  schools. 

u  Amount  accrued  for  fiscal  year  1936  for  roads  or  schools; 
5  percent  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  within 
( Concluded  on  page  S20) 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States — mural  in  the  National  Archives  Building. 


II 


iVcir  fwovernmvnl  Aids  FOR  TEACHERS 

by  MARGARET  F.  RYAN 


★  ★  ★ 


FREE  PUBLICATIONS:  Order  free  publications  and  other  free  aids  listed  from  agencies  issuing  them 
COST  PUBLICATIONS:  Request  only  cost  publications  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  I).  C. 

enclosing  remittance  (check  or  money  order)  at  time  of  ordering 


•  Orders  for  many  copies  of  The  Story  of  the 
Constitution  for  use  in  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  have  been  coming  in  from  high  schools 
and  colleges,  according  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  Sesquicentennial  Commission. 
Literal  reprints  of  the  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution  and  amendments  and  other  great  State 
papers  are  included  in  this  publication,  to¬ 
gether  with  historical  and  analytical  articles 
and  portraits,  and  facts  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  Constitution,  its  meaning,  and  its  im¬ 
portance  in  our  daily  life. 

A  standard  or  board-cover  edition,  with 
Howard  Chandler  Christy’s  painting  of  “We 
the  People”  in  color,  on  the  cover,  may  be 
had  for  15  cents;  in  quantities  of  10  or  more, 
10  cents  each. 

A  special  de  luxe  edition  printed  on  coated 
paper  and  bound  in  leatherette  covers  stamped 
in  gold  sells  for  50  cents. 

Send  all  orders  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  Sesquicentennial  Commission,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  make 
all  remittances  to  the  order  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States. 

•  Guides  to  Traffic  Safety. — Prepared  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture — outlines  some  of  the  best  methods 
known  today  for  securing  traffic  safety  and 
summarizes  the  traffic  safety  situation. 


Municipal  or  town  safety  commissions  or 
councils,  grammar  and  high-school  teachers, 
parent-teacher  associations,  librarians,  clubs 
and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  individual 
citizen  eager  to  understand  the  safety  situation 
will  find  this  pamphlet  helpful.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments  at  10  cents  each. 

•  Bibliography  on  Highway  Safety,  another 
Department  of  Agriculture  publication  (Mis¬ 
cellaneous  No.  296),  lists  references  to  books, 
articles  printed  in  technical  and  other  period¬ 
icals,  and  publications  of  societies  pertaining 
to  highway  safety.  Free  to  teachers  and 
librarians. 

•  In  current  issues  of  Public  Health  Reports 
may  be  found  the  following  articles:  The  Age 
of  Female  Workers  in  Different  Geographical 
Regions,  No.  1,  pp.  4-16;  A  Study  of  the 
Variations  in  Reports  on  Hospital  Facilities 
and  Their  Use,  No.  1,  pp.  17-25;  Health 
Service  Data  Gathered  by  the  Family  Survey 
Method,  No.  12,  pp.  439-46;  A  Study  of 
Dental  Care  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  No.  12,  pp. 
446-59.  Each  number,  5  cents. 

•  Architectural  Acoustics,  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  Circular  C418,  provides  the  necessary 
basic  information  to  architects,  engineers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  effective  use  of 
acoustic  materials  in  auditoriums.  Tells  how 
noise  can  be  reduced  in  offices,  cafes,  public 


buildings,  and  other  occupancies.  Auditori¬ 
ums  which  arc  acoustically  defective  may  gener¬ 
ally  be  corrected  by  the  proper  application  of 
acoustic  materials,  and  rooms  in  which  the  noise 
level  is  unduly  high  may  be  treated  so  as  to 
greatly  reduce  the  noise  level.  Price,  5  cents. 

•  The  development  of  State  Welfare  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  and  State  services  for  children  arc 
given  in  A  Historical  Summary  of  Slate  Services 
for  Children  in  New  York,  Children’s  Bureau 
Publication  No.  239 — Part  2  Price,  10  cents. 

•  As  a  result  of  the  demand  by  libraries  and 
educational  institutions  for  copies  of  the  chart 
of  the  Government  of  the  Unites  States  which 
appeared  on  page  172  of  the  February  issue 
of  School  Lire,  a  reprint  has  been  made.  The 
following  nominal  prices  are  quoted  for  those 
who  may  desire  the  chart  in  quantities: 

Quantity  Price  Quantity  P rice 

1,000 _ $1.  50  250 _  -  $0.  50 

500 _  1.00  100 _  .20 

•  Two  new  illustrated  annual  reports  of 
governmental  agencies  are  available,  namely, 
the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  Stales—  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
accessions  and  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
and  reports  on  the  work  of  the  18  offices  and 
divisions;  and  the  Report  of  the  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication  Administration,  showing  the  advances 
made  in  the  past  year  in  making  electricity 
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available  to  American  agriculture,  particu¬ 
larly  in  home  economics  instruction  and  in 
classes  in  practical  agriculture  in  rural  schools. 
At  a  later  date  copies  of  the  report  in  abbre¬ 
viated  form  will  be  forwarded  to  all  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture.  These  annual  reports 
sell  for  25  cents  and  20  cents,  respectively. 

•  Librarians  will  be  interested  in  the  latest 
Bibliography  of  North  American  Geology , 
Geological  Survey  Bulletin  892  (50  cents), 
which  also  includes  references  to  paleontology, 
petrology,  and  mineralogy. 

•  For  many  years  great  interest  has  been 
shown  in  providing  facilities  for  wholesome 
play  for  children.  More  recently  interest  has 
been  extended  to  leisure-time  programs  that 
include  recreational,  educational,  and  cultural 


activities  for  all  members  of  the  family. 
Children’s  Bureau  Publication  No.  241  Devel¬ 
opment  of  a  Leisure-Time  Program  in  Small 
Cities  and  Towns  suggests  programs.  Price, 
5  cents. 

•  The  243-page  Report  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  to  the  President  on  the 
Federal  relationship  to  State  and  local  con¬ 
duct  of  education  is  now  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  at  35  cents  a 
copy. 

The  present  situation  in  the  schools, 
inequality  of  educational  opportunity,  and 
national  interest  in  education  are  discussed 
under  the  heading  “Education  in  the  National 
Life.”  Opportunity  in  the  public  schools, 
education  and  adjustment  of  youth,  educa¬ 
tional  services  for  adults,  library  service  for 


rural  areas,  higher  education  and  associated 
activities,  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  education  in  special 
Federal  jurisdictions,  and  educational  re¬ 
search,  planning,  and  leadership  are  topics 
presented  under  “A  Recommended  Program.” 

•  The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has 
revised  the  following  price  lists:  The  United 
States  Geological  Survey — Geology  and  Water 
Supply,  No.  15;  Engineering  and  Surveying — 
Leveling,  Triangulation,  Geodesy,  Earth¬ 
quakes,  Tides,  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  No.  18; 
Insular  Possessions — Guam,  Philippines, 
Puerto  Rico,  Samoa,  Virgin  Islands,  No.  32; 
Geography  and  Explorations — Natural  won¬ 
ders,  scenery,  and  National  parks,  No.  35; 
Maps,  No.  53;  Handy  Books,  No.  73;  Com¬ 
merce  and  Manufactures,  No.  62.  Free. 


Length  of  Public  School  Term 


'Ar  ★  ★  The  average  length  of  the  school 
term  for  the  Continental  United 
States  in  1935-36  was  173  days 
(see  map).  Only  two  States,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  with  132.5  days  and  Alabama  with 
137.8  days  have  less  than  an  average  of  140 
days  in  which  schools  were  actually  open  for 


instruction.  Only  five  other  States  have  an 
average  of  less  than  160  days,  Arkansas  150.3 
days,  South  Carolina  153.2  days,  Kentucky 
157.1  days,  Louisiana  157.9  days,  and  Georgia 
159.0  days.  Thirty-two  States  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  range  from  161.2  days  in 
North  Carolina  to  179.5  days  in  Wisconsin. 


The  remaining  9  States  average  over  180  days. 

The  average  length  of  school  term  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  (days  for  which  the  schools 
were  ojjen  for  the  instruction  of  pupils)  in¬ 
creased  from  130.3  days  in  1880  to  144.3  in 
1900,  161.9  days  in  1920  to  173.0  days  in  1936. 
We  may  expect  a  further  increase  due  to  the 
lengthening  of  the  term  in  Negro  schools  and 
the  growing  sentiment  that  schools  should  be 
open  for  a  longer  term. 

David  T.  Blose 
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Vocational  Education  Progress 

by  C.  M.  Arthur,  Research  Specialist,  Vocational  Education  Division 


-JL-  ^  Enrollments  do  not  tell  the  com- 
plete  story  of  the  advances  made  in 
yH  vocational  education  during  the 
His  past  year.  But  at  least  they  fur¬ 
nish  a  yardstick  by  which  to  judge  whether 
interest  in  this  branch  of  education  on  the  part 
of  youth  and  adults  is  increasing  or  decreasing. 

Enrollment  in  vocational  education  classes 
in  agriculture,  trade,  and  industry,  and  home 
economics,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937 — 
1,506,824 — exceeded  the  enrollment  for  1936 — 
1,381,701 — -by  125,123.  Of  the  total  number 
enrolled,  394,400  were  farm  boys  and  adult 
farmers  pursuing  vocational  agriculture 
courses  in  rural  high  schools;  616,919  were 
youth  and  adult  workers  in  trades  and  indus¬ 
tries,  taking  trade  and  industrial  courses;  and 
496,225  were  women  and  girls  enrolled  in 
home-making  courses. 

The  heaviest  increase  in  enrollment  was 
registered  in  full-time  day-school  classes.  En¬ 
rollment  in  these  classes  exceeded  that  of  last 
year  by  72,426;  in  part-time  classes  by  42,362; 
and  in  evening  classes  by  10,335.  Particu¬ 
larly  encouraging  is  the  gain  in  enrollment  in 
part-time  classes,  which  last  year  decreased  by 
19,826. 

Other  Factors 


But  there  are  other  factors  than  enrollment 
that  serve  to  show  that  the  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  has  marched  forward  during 
the  year.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  fact  that 
States  and  local  communities  over  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  last  year  contributed  $2.63  for 
every  dollar  of  Federal  money  expended  for 
vocational  education,  although  the  Federal 
vocational  education  acts  require  an  expend¬ 
iture  of  only  $1  from  State  and  local  funds 
for  every  dollar  of  Federal  funds.  Thus,  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  the 
States  and  local  communities  spent  $26,385,- 
717  of  their  own  money  and  $10,013,669  of 
Federal  money,  or  $36,399,386  in  all. 

Again,  there  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  enrolled  as  students  in  courses  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  States  for  vocational  education 
teachers  and  for  the  professional  improve¬ 
ment  of  those  already  in  service.  The  total 
enrollment  of  such  students  during  the  past 
year  was  23,379  as  compared  with  22,776  in 
1936,  which  indicates  that  there  is  a  renewed 
interest  in  vocational  education  as  a  life  work; 
and  that  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  desire 
employment  as  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
teacher  trainers  to  prepare  themselves  for 
positions  which  are  being  created  from  time 
to  time.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  taking  teacher  preparation  courses  has 
served  to  offset  to  a  degree  losses  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of 
teachers  in  the  past  several  years  by  adjust¬ 


ment  and  recovery  organizations  in  position 
to  offer  higher  salaries  than  those  paid  to 
teachers. 

A  third  evidence  of  advancement  in  the 
vocational  education  program  during  the  year 
is  the  large  number  of  teachers  who  received 
supervisory  training  in  service  through  the 
programs  of  in-service  training  set  up  by 
State  boards  for  vocational  education.  Al¬ 
most  13,600  teachers  received  this  type  of 
training  last  year — 3,375  agricultural  teach¬ 
ers;  6,385  trade  and  industrial  teachers,  1,100 
of  whom  were  women;  and  3,830  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teachers.  This  enrollment  for  in- 
service  training  indicates  that  the  requirements 
for  teacher  certification  and  for  positions  as 
supervisors  and  teacher  trainers  in  the  various 
fields  of  vocational  education  are  higher,  thus 
necessitating  additional  preparation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  fill  these  positions. 

Still  another  evidence  of  advancement  in 
the  vocational  education  program  carried  on 
by  the  States  during  the  year  is  the  tendency 
reported  by  most  States  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  their  research  activities. 

Special  mention  was  made  in  plans  of  State 
boards  for  vocational  education  covering  their 
programs  for  the  5-year  period  beginning  July 
1,  1937,  of  intention  to  broaden  research  pro¬ 
grams  by  making  staff  members  responsible 
for  research  studies  in  connection  with  their 
other  duties  or  by  appointing  research  special¬ 
ists  for  this  purpose. 

The  research  objective  set  up  by  one  State, 
“to  gather  occupational,  educational,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  other  information”  which  “will  func¬ 
tion  directly  in  the  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  vocational  education  program,” 
sums  up  in  a  general  way  the  program  of 
research  contemplated  by  all  States. 

Agricultural  Education 

Continued  improvement  during  the  year 
in  the  economic  conditions  affecting  agricul¬ 
ture  as  an  industry,  according  to  reports  from 
the  States,  has  brought  about  an  increased 
interest  in  agricultural  education  not  only  on 
the  part  of  those  actually  engaged  in  farming 
but  also  on  the  part  of  farm  organizations, 
educational  authorities,  and  business  organ¬ 
izations  in  cities  and  towns. 

States  and  local  communities  have  been  in 
better  position  to  finance  agricultural  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  high  school.  Increases  in  the 
salary  levels  for  teachers  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  have  encouraged  agricultural  college 
students  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

Increased  enrollment  in  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  courses  in  high  schools  indicates  that  more 
farm  boys  are  interested  in  farming  as  a  career. 


Of  the  386,302  persons  who  enrolled  in  Fed¬ 
erally  aided  courses  in  agriculture  during  the 
year,  224,678  were  youth  pursuing  full-time 
day-school  preparatory  courses. 

Some  definite  trends  in  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  are  indicated  by  the  reports  of  State 
boards  for  vocational  education.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  tendency  to  emphasize  in 
part-time  classes  for  out-of-school  youth,  in 
which  29,096  young  men  were  enrolled  last 
year,  instruction  in  managerial  and  business 
problems  rather  than  in  production  problems. 
Similarly,  also,  instruction  in  evening  classes 
for  adult  farmers — 120,626  took  advantage  of 
these  classes  in  more  than  4,000  centers  last 
year — centered  around  problems  involved  in 
marketing  farm  products,  farm  management, 
and  farmers’  cooperative  activities. 

Anticipating  the  expansion  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  program  under  funds  authorized 
by  the  George-Deen  Act,  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitutions  have  adjusted  their  programs  to 
prepare  a  greater  number  of  young  men  than 
formerly  as  teachers  of  agriculture.  Stand¬ 
ards  for  selecting  vocational  agriculture  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  set  up  in  a  number  of  States. 

State  boards  for  vocational  education  are 
insisting  that  increased  emphasis  be  placed 
upon  supervised  farm  practice  and  that  such 
practice  be  planned  on  a  diversified,  long-time 
basis,  so  that  the  practice  program  pursued  by 
the  student  may  eventually  become  a  nucleus 
for  his  permanent  farming  program.  They 
are  stressing  “rounded”  courses  for  vocational 
agriculture  students,  adequate  practice  teach¬ 
ing  for  prospective  teachers,  curriculum  revi¬ 
sion  to  meet  changing  needs,  and  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  teaching  materials  available  for  the 
assistance  of  vocational  agriculture  instructors. 

Closely  associated  with  the  program  of  vo¬ 
cational  education  in  agriculture  are  the  two 
national  organizations  for  boys  studying  agri¬ 
culture  in  secondary  schools,  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  and  the  New  Farmers  of 
America. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1937,  there  were  4,900  local  chapters  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  with  an  active 
membership  of  143,700  in  47  States,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Emphasis  is  placed,  in 
this  organization,  upon  the  development  in 
its  members  of  leadership  qualities,  a  coopera¬ 
tive  attitude,  habits  of  thrift,  scholarship, 
sportsmanship,  citizenship  and  patriotism, 
and  upon  character  building. 

Similar  in  its  aims,  objectives,  and  form  of 
organization  to  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  program  of  the  New  Farmers  of 
America  fits  into  the  program  of  vocational 
education  in  agriculture  for  Negroes. 

The  New  Farmers  of  America,  which,  last 
year,  held  its  second  national  convention  in 
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Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  045  chapters  with  a  total  membership 
of  20,000. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  by 
State  boards  for  vocational  education  during 
the  year  to  the  development  of  training  pro¬ 
grams  in  such  public  service  occupations  as 
police  work,  fire  fighting,  public  sanitation, 
weights  and  measures  inspection,  and  other 
nonclerical  occupations  involved  in  the  work 
of  State  and  local  governmental  agencies. 

Enrollment  in  federally  aided  trade  and 
industrial  classes  during  the  year — 590, S92 — 
represents  an  increase  of  53,741  over  the 
previous  year,  when  the  enrollment  was 
537,151.  Substantial  enrollment  increases 
were  reported  in  all  except  the  part-time 
general  continuation  type  of  class,  which  as 
originally  set  up  was  designed  for  continuation 
training  for  those  already  employed.  The 
negligible  increase  in  enrollment  in  this  type 
of  class  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  are 
gradually  raising  the  age  at  which  pupils  are 
legally  released  from  compulsory  full-time 
school  attendance,  and  by  restrictions  and 
change  in  public  sentiment  which  prevent 
those  in  the  lower  age  group  of  young  people 
from  entering  industrial  employment. 

It  is  significant  that  more  than  one-half  of 
those  enrolled  in  all  types  of  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  classes  were  persons  already  working  in 
specific  trades  or  occupations  who  had  re¬ 
turned  to  school  for  instruction  which  would 
enable  them  to  keep  in  step  with  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  their  trades. 

New  vocational  school  buildings  either 
planned,  in  process  of  erection,  or  completed, 
furnish  evidence  of  advancement  in  vocational 
education  in  trade  and  industry  in  several 
cities  including  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Toledo  and  Canton,  Ohio,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Evansville,  Ind., 
and  Pocatello,  Idaho.  Chicago  has  provided 
$5,000,000  for  new  buildings  and  equipment 
for  trade  and  industrial  education. 

Among  new  courses  which  have  been  added 
in  vocational  schools  are  those  for  upgrading 
and  training  craftsmen  in  the  installation  and 
servicing  of  air  conditioning,  oil  burner,  and 
coal-stoker  equipment;  and  courses  in  barber - 
ing  for  men,  photography  for  women,  and 
seafaring  occupations  for  boys.  Emphasis 
in  some  States  has  centered  upon  the  raising  of 
standards  for  all  types  of  training.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  cooperative  part- 
time  diversified  occupations  type  of  training 
program,  under  which  pupils  alternate  by 
regular  periods  between  classroom  instruction 
and  practical  work  in  business  and  industrial 
establishments. 

Special  attention  was  directed  throughout 
the  country  to  organized  training  in  related 
and  technical  subjects  for  indentured  appren¬ 
tices  in  such  crafts  as  carpentry,  aeronautical 
drafting,  electrical  machinery,  plumbing,  print¬ 


ing,  and  sheet  metal  work.  Coordinators  are 
being  increasingly  employed  to  develop  appren¬ 
tice  training  programs  and  to  see  that  the 
related  instruction  offered  in  connection  with 
such  programs  meets  the  needs  of  workers. 
Considerable  expansion  is  also  reported  in 
programs  of  training  for  coordinators  and  local 
supervisors. 

The  recent  rapid  growth  in  handicraft  indus¬ 
tries  among  women  has  resulted  in  increased 
interest  in  training  programs  in  this  type  of 
work.  Vocational  education  in  this  field  has 
been  confined  largely  to  finding  teachers  qual¬ 
ified  to  give  instruction  in  this  line  and  to 
helping  individuals  and  groups  to  find  a 
market  for  handicraft  products. 

There  has  been  a  pronounced  tendency  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
boards  for  vocational  education  to  conduct 
research  studies  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
the  present  status  of  vocational  education 
programs  in  trade  and  industry  and  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  trends  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  an  attempt  to  keep  these 
programs  up  to  date. 

As  an  example  of  such  studies  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  study  begun  in  1929,  in  the  States  of 
the  North  Atlantic  region  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Education,  of  what  becomes  of  the 
trade  school  graduate.  This  study  has  now 
been  extended  to  States  in  the  Central,  South¬ 
ern,  and  Pacific  regions. 

Home  Economics  Education 

An  outstanding  development  discernible  in 
the  field  of  homemaking  education  at  the 
present  time  is  the  movement  in  the  States  to 
make  public  schools  centers  for  family  life 
education  not  only  for  the  regular  school  groups 
but  also  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  as 
well.  In  urban  communities  this  takes  the 
form  of  a  community  program  in  which  the 
school,  in  cooperation  with  contributing 
agencies,  studies  the  educational  needs  of  all 
age  groups.  Joint  programs,  in  which  home 
economics  and  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
encourage  young  men  and  women  to  carry 
their  learning  experiences  into  daily  life  in  the 
farm  home,  have  been  carried  on  in  several 
States. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Education, 
State  boards  for  vocational  education  last 
year  conducted  teacher-training  studies  in  26 
teacher-training  institutions.  Eight  additional 
States  were  planning  studies  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Other  cooperative  studies  conducted  by  the 
States  and  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  home¬ 
making  education  field  include  those  having  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  research  workers, 
with  the  college  curriculum  for  prospective 
teachers,  and  with  the  home  economics  cur¬ 
riculum  at  the  secondary  and  elementary 
school  level. 

Figures  on  enrollments  presented  in  the  re¬ 
ports  from  State  vocational  education  boards 
show  that  377,437  youths  and  adults  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  federally  aided  homemaking  educa¬ 


tion  classes  last  year — an  increase  of  2,536 
over  the  previous  year.  They  show,  further, 
that  approximately  7,300  teachers  were  re¬ 
quired  to  give  instruction  in  the  5,357  federally 
aided  home  economics  schools  reported  by  the 
States. 

Specific  achievements  in  home  economics  as 
enumerated  in  reports  of  State  boards  for  vo¬ 
cational  education  for  the  year  include:  Ex¬ 
tension  of  homemaking  education  in  States  in 
which  it  was  formerly  offered  only  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  to  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades;  increased  emphasis  upon  in¬ 
struction  in  consumer  education,  child  develop¬ 
ment,  home  management,  and  family  relation¬ 
ships;  strengthening  of  preemployment  and 
in-service  trainingfor  home  economics  teachers; 
extension  of  plan  under  which  teachers  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  periods  longer  than  the  regular 
school  year;  increase  in  the  number  of  ex¬ 
change  classes  in  agriculture  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  in  the  number  of  home  economics 
classes  for  boys;  improvement  in  variety  and 
type  of  classroom  facilities;  curriculum  studies, 
which  in  a  number  of  instances  resulted  in  cur¬ 
riculum  revisions;  expansion  of  the  adult  edu¬ 
cation  program  in  homemaking;  and  increased 
interest  in  parent  education. 

Commercial  Education 

Passage  of  the  George-Deen  Act,  which, 
among  other  things,  authorizes  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  of  Federal  funds  for  training  work¬ 
ers  engaged  in  the  distributive  occupations — 
those  involved  in  wholesaling,  retailing,  and 
merchandising — made  it  necessary  for  State 
boards  for  vocational  education  to  give 
special  attention  during  the  year  to  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  plans  for  carrying  out  this  type  of 
training  program. 

The  formulation  of  these  plans  was  made 
doubly  difficult  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  first  time  Federal  aid  has  been  available 
for  training  in  the  distributive  occupations; 
that  few  of  the  States  carried  on  any  activities 
in  this  field  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
George-Deen  Act;  that  they  therefore  have  no 
background  of  experience  from  which  to  draw 
in  making  up  plans  for  the  future;  and  that 
they  have  few  trained  personnel  who  could  be 
used  immediately  for  supervisory  and  teaching 
services. 

In  pointing  out  the  need  for  training  in  the 
distributive  occupations,  State  boards  for  vo¬ 
cational  education  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  every  six  workers  is  employed  in 
some  branch  of  the  distributive  field  and  that 
less  than  500  of  the  1,700,000  retailers  in  this 
country  are  being  shown  how  to  meet  compe¬ 
tition  from  chain  and  other  large  selling  or¬ 
ganizations.  More  than  250,000  beginners,  it 
is  pointed  out,  are  employed  in  stores  each  year 
without  any  special  preparation  for  this  kind 
of  work.  Less  than  2,500  beginners  are  trained 
in  high  schools  each  year  for  store  employment, 
and  less  than  300  of  26,000  high  schools  offer 

( Concluded  on  page  333) 
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Aii  International  Language 

by  Janies  F.  Abel,  Chief,  Comparative  Education  Division 


'fa  'fa  'k  An  international  auxiliary  language 
that  will  be  used  to  supplement  the 
mother  tongues  of  the  various  Na¬ 
tions  for  international  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  and  communication  seems  to  be  as¬ 
sured.  How  soon  it  will  come  into  wide  use 
no  one  can  tell,  but  the  need  for  it  is  growing 
greater  day  by  day  and  knowledge  of  that 
need  is  constantly  spreading.  When  the  nat¬ 
ural  pressure  is  strong  enough  the  language 
will  be  in  use,  not  to  replace  any  ethnic  tongue 
but  to  make  interchange  of  ideas  easier  among 
people  the  world  over. 

Constructed,  international,  or  artificial  lan¬ 
guages,  as  they  have  been  variously  termed, 
have  a  long  history.  Rene  Descartes  in  1629 
outlined  a  scheme  for  a  universal  philosophical 
language  but  never  tried  to  put  his  theory  in 
practical  form.  George  Dalgarno  in  1661 
published  the  Ars  Signorum,  and  in  1668 
Bishop  Wilkins  turned  out  his  Essay  towards 
a  real  character  and  a  ’philosophical  language. 
Both  attempted  to  set  out  their  ideas  in  detail 
for  actual  use.  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  carried  their 
work  further.  These  were  attempts  to  sys¬ 
tematize  and  reduce  to  symbols  all  logical 
ideas.  They  are  classified  as  a  priori — not 
based  on  an  existing  language — and  were  too 
comprehensive  and  complicated  to  be  applied 
by  very  many  people. 

In  recent  decades  most  of  the  workers  in  con¬ 
structed  languages  have  turned  away  from  the 
idea  of  a  universal  philosophical  language 
toward  something  less  comprehensive,  a  speech 
based  on  existing  ethnic  languages,  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  learn,  and  intended  to  be  for  the 
use  of  the  average  person.  These  are  termed 
a  posteriori  and  the  several  of  them  that  have 
met  with  some  success  are  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance:  Volapuk,  invented  by  Rev.  F. 
Schleyer  in  1880;  Esperanto,  Dr.  L.  L.  Zamen- 
hof,  1887;  Latino  sine  flexione,  Prof.  G.  Peano, 
1903;  Ido,  M.  de  Beaufront,  1907;  Esperanto- 
II,  Prof.  R.  de  Saussure,  1907;  Occidental, 
Edgar  von  Wahl,  1922;  and  Novial,  Prof.  Otto 
Jespersen,  1928. 

Volapuk  made  considerable  headway  for  a 
decade  but  began  to  lose  its  status  about  1890. 
Esperanto  has  been,  and  probably  is  now,  the 
most  widely  used.  Some  29  Esperanto  world 
congresses  have  been  held  and  variously  at¬ 
tended  by  about  400  to  4,000  persons  from  16 
to  40  different  nations.  Over  1,000  schools  in 
40  different  countries  have  given  or  are  giving 
Esperanto  courses.  Publications  in  it  number 
over  5,000,  including  translations  cf  the  Bible 
and  other  classics.  In  more  than  1,950  cities 
in  66  countries  delegates  of  the  Universal  Es¬ 
peranto  Association  are  ready  to  assist  travel¬ 
ers  who  know  Esperanto.  People  have  gone 
around  the  world  using  only  this  language  in 
addition  to  the  mother  tongue. 


The  I  ALA 

Now  working  in  this  field  is  the  International 
Auxiliary  Language  Association,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  so  interesting  and  active  that  it  is  well  to 
know  how  it  came  into  being,  what  it  is,  and 
what  it  is  doing.  IALA,  pronounced  ee-ah’- 
lah,  as  it  is  familiarly  called  by  those  who  know 
it  best,  grew  out  of  a  movement  initiated  in 
1919  when  the  International  Research  Council 
created  a  special  committee  on  international 
auxiliary  language  to  investigate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  having  such  a  means  of 
communication.  Frederick  G.  Cottrell,  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  electrical  precipitation  process, 
was  made  its  chairman.  At  the  instance  of 
this  special  committee,  a  group  of  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  a  permanent  body  to  help  establish 
on  scientific  foundations  an  international 
auxiliary  language.  Accordingly  IALA  was 
formed  and  incorporated  in  1924  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  now  has  its  American  headquarters  at 
415  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City  and  a 
European  office  at  ’t  Hoenstraat,  31,  The 
Hague.  The  acting  president  is  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley;  the  honorary  secretary,  Mrs.  Dave 
Hennen  Morris.  Its  program  is  conceived  in 
terms  of  many  years.  At  present  it  is  work¬ 
ing  toward  securing  agreement  on  one 
language  and  obtaining  official  sanction  for 
the  language  agreed  on.  When  those  pur¬ 
poses  are  accomplished,  it  will  turn  its 
attention  toward  the  world-wide  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  sanctioned  language,  including 
the  teaching  of  it  in  schools  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  mother  tongue. 

But  how  obtain  agreement  on  an  auxiliary 
world  language?  In  pursuing  this  aim  IALA 
is  building  on  the  experience  and  knowledge 
furnished  by  the  constructed  languages  that 
have  been  tested  by  time  and  use,  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  language  agreed  upon  be 
based  on  some  one  of  these,  or  a  synthesis  of 
two  or  more  of  them.  IALA  is  approaching 
the  matter  scientifically.  Its  linguistic  re¬ 
search  program  was  presented  before  the 
Second  International  Congress  of  Linguists, 
1931,  and  has  received  wide  approval  among 
linguists.  IALA  has  a  committee  for  agree¬ 
ment  that  is  holding  a  series  of  conferences 
usually  with  language  specialists,1  correlating 
their  results,  and  directing  technical  studies, 
the  findings  of  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
participants  of  the  conferences  and  other  con¬ 
sultants.  The  consultants,  many  of  whom 
cannot  attend  the  conferences  but  give  their 
help  through  correspondence,  now  number 
one  hundred  or  more,  are  men  and  women 


1  Seventeen  such  meetings  were  held  in  1936-37. 


familiar  with  the  fields  of  linguistics,  and 
are  drawn  from  a  considerable  number  of 
countries. 


Statement,  of  Criteria 

Through  its  conferences  the  committee 
on  agreement  worked  out  in  1936  and  1937 
a  statement  of  criteria  to  be  used  as  bases 
for  determining  the  worth  of  any  international 
language.  The  criteria  are  very  useful  in 
helping  anyone  to  think  about  what  such 
a  language  should  be.  A  few  of  them  are 
cited: 

The  Latin  alphabet  shall  be  used  and,  if 
possible,  without  diacritics. 

The  orthography  shall  be  simple,  clear,  and 
phonetic.  This  implies  that  a  given  single 
letter  or  letter-group  always  and  without 
exception  has  the  same  phonetic  function 
assigned  to  it. 

The  vocabulary  shall  be  based  primarily 
upon  west  European  languages,  with  pref¬ 
erential  treatment  for  roots  found  in  both 
Romanic  languages  and  English  as  well  as 
English  and  German. 

The  principle  of  “one  word  to  a  meaning 
and  one  meaning  to  a  word”  shall  be  followed 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 

Person,  number,  and  gender  shall  not  be 
expressed  in  the  form  of  the  verb.  These 
concepts  shall  be  expressed  by  the  nouns  and 
pronouns  that  constitute  the  subject  of  the 
verb. 

The  language  shall  be  much  easier  to  learn 
than  an  ethnic  language. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  language  shall 
have  a  maximum  degree  of  adaptability  for 
printing,  typewriting,  shorthand,  telegraphy, 
reproduction  by  record,  and  transmission  by 
telephone  and  radio. 

By  such  measuring  rods  as  these,  an  objec¬ 
tive  determination  is  to  be  made  of  the  inter¬ 
national  language  that  will  be  recommended 
to  the  different  nations  as  the  one  that  seems 
most  valuable  and  usable.  It  is  expected 
that  the  final  work  of  formulating  the  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  done  by  an  International 
Language  Institute  composed  of  language 
specialists  that  IALA  will  organize  for  the 
purpose. 

In  carrying  its  work  along  for  14  years  and 
making  the  considerable  progress  that  it  has, 
IALA  was  perforce  constrained  to  gather  all 
the  reliable  data  it  could  on  the  auxiliary  lan¬ 
guage  movement.  It  has  a  library  of  typical 
material  published  in  and  concerning  con¬ 
structed  languages.  Among  its  valuable 
manuscripts  is  a  bibliography  of  linguistic 
works  (Sprachwissenschaftliche  Bibliographic) 
prepared  in  1933  by  Erich  Hofmann.  One  of 
its  early  undertakings  was  a  survey  of  the 
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extent  of  the  auxiliary  language  movement, 
particularly  of  the  teaching  of  constructed 
languages  in  the  schools.  The  findings  were 
published  in  1927  under  the  title  Preliminary 
Investigation  of  the  Teaching  of  Auxiliary 
Languages  in  Schools. 

The  division  of  educational  psychology  of 
the  institute  of  educational  research  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  under  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Thorndike,  carried  on  a  6-year  investigation 
of  (a)  the  relative  ease  of  learning  a  con¬ 
structed  language  as  compared  to  learning  an 
ethnic  language,  and  (b)  the  influence  of  the 
study  of  a  constructed  language  on  subse¬ 
quent  language  learning,  both  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  and  foreign  languages.  The  results  are 
embodied  in  a  report  to  IALA  on  Language 
Learning,  published  in  1933.  They  show  that 
(a)  a  constructed  language  of  the  type  of 
Esperanto  is  from  5  to  15  times  easier  to  learn 
than  a  natural  language;  that  (b)  pupils 
taking  an  initial  course  in  such  a  language 
make  more  progress  in  English  vocabulary 
than  others  of  the  same  level  during  the  same 
period  of  time;  that,  during  this  initial  course, 
pupils  make  progress  in  French  vocabulary  to 
degrees  varying  from  nearly  as  much  to  more 
than  the  progress  made  by  a  parallel  group 
studying  French;  and  that,  after  they  begin 
the  study  of  French,  they  make  more  progress 
than  those  pupils  who  have  studied  French 
twice  as  long.  For  carrying  out  a  course 
of  this  kind  a  textbook  has  been  prepared 
{A  General  Language  Course • — Helen  S.  Eaton). 

The  most  comprehensive  of  the  studies 
made  in  connection  with  IALA  is  “Cosmo¬ 
politan  Conversation”  by  Herbert  N.  Shenton, 
professor  of  sociology  in  Syracuse  University, 
and  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
IALA  from  its  founding  in  1924  to  his  death 
on  January  7,  1937.  Professor  Shenton  col¬ 
lected  his  data  from  1,415  international  con¬ 
ferences  held  between  1923  and  1929.  These 
were  not  public  conferences  held  by  govern¬ 
ments  but  international  meetings  of  private 
and  semipublic  organizations  for  it  is  in  this 
interchange  of  thought  among  the  citizenry 
of  the  different  nations,  rather  than  among 
their  formal  governments,  that  the  need  for 
some  ready  means  of  communication  is 
greatest.  Some  of  the  more  pointed  of 
Professor  Shenton’s  observations  are: 

The  expansion  of  concourse  through  inter¬ 
national  conferences  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
social  phenomena  of  the  last  century.  In 
less  than  90  years,  the  average  number  of 
such  conferences  has  advanced  from  one  per 
annum  to  over  300. 

The  record  of  the  past  century  indicates 
that  there  is  no  human  interest  which  has 
not  become  a  matter  of  international  concern. 

Men  and  women  from  every  walk  of  life 
now  attend  international  conferences.  *  *  * 
They  represent  a  full  cross  section  of  human 
life  and  interest. 

Some  conferences  have  brought  together 
as  world-embracing  a  group  as  70  nationalities. 

The  growth  of  interest  in  the  use  of  a  syn¬ 
thetic  international  auxiliary  language  has 


been  concomitant  with  the  growth  of  inter¬ 
national  conferences.  Its  possibilities  are 
receiving  increasing  rather  than  decreasing 
attention.  An  artificial  language  has  been 
frequently  advocated,  and  occasionally  used, 
as  a  language  of  reference  and  clearance — 
that  is,  as  a  translation  language. 

These  are  emphatic  expressions  of  only  one 
phase,  though  a  very  important  one,  of  the 
need  for  an  international  tongue. 

There  is  soon  to  be  published  a  vocabulary 
study  by  Helen  S.  Eaton,  linguistic  research 
associate  of  IALA.  This  is  a  correlation  of 
the  first  6,000  entries  in  frequency  lists  in 
English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  with 
an  Esperanto  column  giving  the  meanings  of 
the  words  in  a  neutral  medium.  The  first 
part  of  the  study,  based  on  the  first  thousand 
entries  in  these  frequency  lists,  was  published 
in  1934  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  committee  on 
modern  language  teaching. 

IALA  has  also  to  its  credit  a  number  of 
comparative  studies  of  different  national  lan¬ 
guages  with  respect  to  their  sounds,  vocabu¬ 
lary,  word  formation,  accidence,  and  syntax. 
Other  comparative  studies  have  been  made  on 
constructed  languages,  mainly  Esperanto, 
Esperant-o-II,  Ido,  No  vial,  Occidental,  and 
Latino  sine  flexione. 

Other  Important  Groups 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  IALA  is  the 
only  organization  with  a  live  interest  in  an 
international  language.  Other  groups  are 
looking  toward  the  eventual  accomplishment 
of  a  common  language  for  international  affairs. 
Rotary  International  at  its  Atlantic  City 
meeting  in  June  1936  expressed  its  interest  in 
the  aims  and  scientific  spirit  of  the  work  of 
IALA  and  asked  that — • 

Members  of  Rotary  International,  with¬ 
in  their  respective  communities,  endeav¬ 
or  to  arouse  interest  in  the  idea  cf  an 
international  auxiliary  language  as  a  logi¬ 
cal  development  in  our  international  life. 
Later  Rotary  International  sent  a  news  letter 
to  the  officers  of  its  clubs  throughout  the 
world  outlining  in  considerable  detail  the  plans 
of  IALA  and  indicating  Rotary’s  interest  in 
them.  The  linguists  in  their  international 
conferences  have  given  considerable  attention 
to  an  international  language.  Not  a  few 
business  organizations  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  are  urging  the  speedy  adoption  of  some 
means  of  direct  communication  among  differ¬ 
ent  nationals. 

In  the  20  years  since  the  World  War  some 
remarkable  changes  have  come  in  languages 
and  in  general  attitudes  toward  languages. 
The  Turks  adopted  an  alphabet  more  con¬ 
venient  and  simpler  than  the  one  they  had 
been  using.  The  Chinese  turned  from  a 
literary  to  a  commonly  spoken  language  and 
some  of  them  are  now  experimenting  with 
a  Latin  alphabet  for  Chinese.  The  Soviet 
Union  undertook  to  conduct  schools  in  more 
than  forty  different  languages  and  thus  bring 
into  the  National  life  many  groups  that 


formerly  knew  little  of  their  own  country. 

The  language  rights  of  minority  groups  have 
been  given  much  attention.  Bilingualism  in 
all  its  phases  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
research  and  experimentation.  A  certain 
kind  of  use  of  language  as  a  social  and  political 
weapon  has  been  weakened.  A  sense  of  the 
dignity,  if  not  the  sanctity  of  language,  for 
which  high  grade  literary  folk  deserve  much 
credit  in  that  it  tended  to  keep  language  pure, 
and  some  censure  when  it  worked  to  prevent 
needed  change,  has  been  modified  consider¬ 
ably.  To  state  it  briefly,  the  need  is  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  large  number  of  people  in  the  world 
the  immense  amount  of  knowledge  that  is 
available  and  do  it  as  quickly  and  effectively 
as  possible.  In  the  face  of  that  need,  language 
pride  must  give  way  to  language  usefulness. 

It  is  proved  that  a  constructed  language 
easier  to  learn  than  an  ethnic  tongue  can  be 
created.  It  has  been  done;  that  question  is 
settled.  It  is  also  proved  that  large  numbers 
of  people  in  many  walks  of  life  find  much 
pleasure  and  profit  in  the  use  of  such  a 
language  and  that  it  in  no  way  hampers  but 
rather  heightens  their  appreciation  of  ethnic 
literatures.  All  these  considerations  point 
toward  the  fairly  early  establishment  of  an 
international  auxiliary  language. 

★ 


Federal  Funds  for  Education 

( Concluded  from  page  314) 

certain  States  is  paid  to  the  State  for  public  schools  or  roads, 
data  for  1937  not  available. 

12  Does  not  include  deficiency  appropriations  for  previous 
years. 

13  Estimate.  Includes  funds  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  expense  of  educating  children  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  such  institutions  as  the  National 
Training  School  for  Girls. 

14  Funds  are  provided  annually  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  educational  training  of  cadets  in  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Such  provision  is 
authorized  each  year  by  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
appropriation  acts  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
The  amounts  indicated  for  the  Military  Academy  include 
$964,080  authorized  for  the  year  1936  and  $1,375,920  for  the 
year  1937  as  pay  for  the  cadets  enrolled  in  that  school,  but  the 
corresponding  amounts  for  the  Naval  Academy  do  not  in¬ 
clude  pay  for  the  midshipmen  enrolled  there  since  funds  for 
their  pay  are  included  in  the  appropriation  for  the  pay  of  the 
regular  personnel  of  the  Navy. 

35  To  reimburse  the  States  of  California,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  for  expenses  incurred  in 
maintenance  and  support  of  their  Marine  schools,  $25,000 
each;  in  addition  the  use  of  $90,000  was  authorized  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  ships  loaned  to  the  schools  by  the 
United  States  Navy. 

i®  Expenditures. 
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UNIVERSITIES  SPONSORING  GRADUATE 
STUDIES  IN  CCC  EDUCATION  ARE  WIDELY 
DISTRIBUTED  IN  22  STATES  AND  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, AS  SHOWN 
ON  THE  ABOVE  MAP 


Graduate  Students  Study  CCC  Education 

by  Howard  W.  Oxley ,  Director  of  CCC  Camp  Education 


fa  fa  fa  What  do  graduate  students  think 
of  CCC  education?  During  the 
past  2  or  3  years,  interest  among 
graduate  school  circles  in  exploring 
the  growth  and  significance  of  CCC  education 
has  been  steadily  increasing. 

Five  doctoral  dissertations  on  various 
phases  of  CCC  education  have  already  been 
completed,  and  seven  more  are  now  in  prog¬ 
ress.  Fourteen  master’s  theses  have  been 
written  in  this  field,  and  22  more  are  now 
being  prepared. 

Of  course,  the  views  of  graduate  students 
on  CCC  education  vary  widely.  There  are 
those  who  feel  that  the  camp  program  is  indeed 
significant;  others  believe  it  to  be  inadequate. 
“The  writer  is  fully  convinced,”  contends 
E.  B.  Sessions  of  Ohio  State  University  in  his 
dissertation  on  Educational  Work  of  the  CCC 
Camps  in  Ohio,  “in  the  light  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  he  accepted  as  his  mentor  in  making 
this  study,  that  a  great  deal  of  true  education 
is  being  achieved  in  these  CCC  camps.” 


Dr.  Sessions  believes,  however,  that  much 
needs  to  be  done  by  way  of  strengthening  the 
camp  vocational  program  to  enable  it  to  make 
full  use  of  the  occupational  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  inherent  in  the  camp  situation. 
“The  educational  program”,  advises  Dr. 
Sessions,  “should  be  centered  around  the 
vocations  which  can  be  taught  in  connection 
with  the  actual  work  on  the  labor  projects  in 
the  various  camps.” 

“To  improve  and  extend  CCC  education,” 
contends  Kenneth  I.  Dale  in  his  master’s 
thesis  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  “it 
might  be  wise  to  set  aside  definite  days  or 
definite  hours  for  educational  purposes  and 
give  the  educational  men  in  the  camp  com¬ 
plete  supervision  of  these  periods.” 

Graduate  Studies 

A  handicap  which  has  constantly  dogged 
the  pathway  of  CCC  educational  progress, 
according  to  the  thesis  of  Margaret  Dean 
Finch  of  De  Paul  University,  has  been  “the 


absence  of  most  educational  equipment 
deemed  necessary  for  formal  education.” 

Interest  in  the  study  of  CCC  camp  educa¬ 
tion  has  not  been  concentrated  in  the  graduate 
schools  of  any  one  section  of  the  country. 
Graduate  schools  in  48  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  found  in  22  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  sponsored  graduate  disserta¬ 
tions  and  theses  on  CCC  educational  subjects. 
In  the  number  of  graduate  schools  sponsoring 
these  studies,  New  York  State  leads  with  six 
schools,  Pennsylvania  next  with  five,  followed 
by  Missouri  and  Ohio  with  four  each.  The 
map  of  the  United  States  accompanying  this 
article  indicates  the  wide  distribution  of  grad¬ 
uate  schools  throughout  the  country  sponsor¬ 
ing  studies  in  CCC  education. 

In  the  number  of  studies  being  done  by 
graduate  students,  New  Y^ork  State  leads 
with  10  in  6  schools,  Illinois  is  next  with 
8  studies  in  3  schools,  followed  by  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  with  6  studies  in  4  and  5  in¬ 
stitutions,  respectively. 
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More  and  more  colleges  and  universities  are 
encouraging  graduate  students  to  explore  the 
contributions  of  the  camp  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  During  the  summer  session  of  1936, 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University 
introduced  a  course  on  “Education  in  CCC 
Camps,”  offering  one  and  a  half  semester 
hours  of  credit.  Four  universities — Boston, 
Columbia,  Ohio  State,  and  the  University  of 
Washington — recently  collaborated  with  the 
Office  of  Education  in  the  making  of  four 
special  studies  in  CCC  education. 

Doctoral  Dissertations 

Among  the  doctoral  dissertations  which 
have  been  written  on  the  CCC  that  of  C.  R. 
Aydelott  at  the  University  of  Missouri  is 
particularly  significant.  In  his  study,  en¬ 
titled  “Facts  Concerning  Enrollees,  Advisers 
and  the  Educational  Program  in  the  CCC 
Camps  of  Missouri,”  Dr.  Aydelott  reveals 
“that  many  of  the  boys  in  the  camps  find  the 
educational  work  offered  there  more  appealing 
than  were  the  courses  offered  in  the  public 
schools.”  Dr  Aydelott  believes  that  the 
CCC  attempts  to  give  a  well-rounded  program 
to  the  enrollees  and  compliments  the  corps 
especially  upon  its  work  in  reducing  illiteracy. 

Writing  on  “The  Problems  of  the  School  as 
Indicated  by  the  Interest  and  Abilities  of 
Enrollees  in  the  CCC,”  A.  J.  Ter  Keurst  at 
Northwestern  University  points  out  that  the 
lack  of  individualized  training  and  adequate 
guidance  facilities  in  the  public  schools  account 
for  much  of  the  educational  retardation  of 
the  boys  coming  into  the  CCC.  Dr.  Ter 
Keurst  believes  that  by  adopting  more  of  an 
individualized  and  informal  approach  to 
training,  as  is  followed  in  CCC  camps,  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  can  become  more  effective  in  efforts 
to  reach  youth  of  all  types  and  backgrounds. 

Master’s  Theses 

The  variety  of  studies  made  by  those  writing 
master’s  theses  in  the  field  of  CCC  education 
is  worthy  of  note.  Fourteen  of  these  studies 
have  been  completed.  Some  of  them  were 
limited  to  a  few  camps,  whereas  others  treated 
a  great  number  of  camps  spread  over  a  wide 
area.  Three  of  these  studies  are  unique  be¬ 
cause  of  the  specialized  phases  of  CCC  educa¬ 
tion  into  which  they  probe.  One  of  these  is 
a  survey  of  the  social  background  of  the  CCC 
enrollees  of  Ohio,  which  reveals  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  those  enrollees  studied  came  from  under¬ 
privileged  homes  and  lacked  both  vocational 
training  and  experience.  The  second  study 
endeavors  to  determine  the  characteristics  of 
195  CCC  enrollees  by  a  number  of  case  studies. 
The  third  reveals,  as  the  result  of  many  inter¬ 
views  with  former  enrollees,  an  evaluation  of 
CCC  camp  programs  by  these  former  enrollees. 

A  CCC  selecting  agent  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
R.  A.  Wither,  is  now  writing  a  thesis  on  a 
follow-up  study  of  those  enrollees  who  have 
returned  to  Toledo.  Mr.  Wither  writes :  “The 
adjustability  and  civic  effectiveness  of  the 
former  enrollee  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 


several  thousand  of  them,  out  of  a  possible 
5,000  CCC  boys  who  have  returned  to  this  com¬ 
munity,  have  enrolled  in  vocational  and  edu¬ 
cational  courses  offered  by  the  Toledo  Board 
of  Education.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  their 
experiences  in  camp  have  awakened  in  them 
advisability  for  further  training  and  has  stimu¬ 
lated  them  in  efforts  for  self-improvement.” 

Educational  Con  tribu  lion 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  studies  of 
graduate  students  on  CCC  education,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  fact  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  indicate  the  CCC  has  made  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  field  of  education,  namely, 
intensive  camp  education.  The  United  States 
seems  to  be  the  only  country  that  has  devel¬ 
oped  camp  education  intensively,  and  this 
type  of  education  holds  many  potentialities 
and  possible  outcomes. 


•  RADIO  amt 

Kiliifatituial  Station  Frcqiicncies 

Progress  is  being  made  toward  making  the 
new  ultra-high  frequencies  for  education  by 
radio  more  easily  available  to  school  systems 
or  other  educational  units  which  may  be 
considering  making  applications. 

Rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  new 
stations  must  be  constructed  and  be  operated 
as  licensees  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  have  been  officially  adopted  and 
are  ready  for  distribution.  A  new  form  of 
application  blank  especially  adapted  for  the 
use  of  educational  institutions  wanting  to 
use  these  new  frequencies  has  been  issued  after 
a  consultation  between  the  authorities  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Copies  of  either  of  these  forms  may  be  secured 
by  application  to  the  Office  of  Education  or 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Schoiti-Mndc  Movies 

The  committee  on  standards  for  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  newspapers  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  is  holding  a  conference 
by  mail  to  collect  information  regarding 
school-made  motion  pictures  which  is  to  be 
compiled  and  made  available  to  all  school 
groups  interested  in  producing  pictures.  For 
further  information  write  to  Hardy  R.  Finch, 
Greenwich  High  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Siiiiiiiicr  Itadio  Workshops 

The  New  York  University  radio  workshop 
will  offer  a  summer  6  weeks’  course  from  July  5 
to  August  12.  Students  may  specialize  in 
general  radio  production,  script  writing,  or 
radio  acting.  Practice  groups  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  weekly  workshop 
broadcasts  over  the  facilities  of  various  New 
York  City  radio  stations.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  write  to  Paul  A.  McGhee,  Radio 
Workshop,  New  York  University,  20  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  North,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  system  of  camp  education  which  has 
been  evolved  is  a  system  of  informal  educa¬ 
tion.  To  be  informal  in  education,  we  must 
have  some  definite  methods  mapped  out.  To 
be  just  informal  may  result  in  zigzagging  rather 
than  in  adapting  a  flexible  program  to  varying 
needs.  In  many  respects,  informal  education 
may  require  even  more  forethought  and  care¬ 
ful  planning  than  may  formal  education. 
Studies  by  graduate  students  have  already 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  informal  education 
in  the  camps  and  to  explore  the  training  pos¬ 
sibilities  there.  Most  of  these  studies,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  general  in  nature  and  have 
dealt  with  major  trends.  It  is  felt  that  in  the 
future,  the  studies  that  will  probably  make 
the  most  effective  contribution  will  be  those 
that  examine  one  or  two  specific  problems  of 
CCC  education  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  improved  methods  and  techniques. 


SCREEN 

William  Dow  Boutwell,  Director  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Radio  Project,  Office  of  Education, 
will  direct  a  radio  workshop  at  the  National 
Music  Camp,  Interlochen,  Mich.,  which  will 
be  in  session  from  June  27  to  August  22. 
Rudolf  Schramm,  Music  Director,  Educa¬ 
tional  Radio  Project,  Office  of  Education  and 
Jerry  Wiesner,  Assistant  Director  of  Radio, 
University  of  Michigan,  are  among  those  who 
will  offer  courses  of  instruction. 

Yisiiiil  Educationists  Meet 

Leading  visual-minded  educators,  advertising 
executives  and  industrial  officials  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  June 
20-23,  inclusive,  at  Francis  W.  Parker  School. 
Subjects  of  the  conference  discussions  will  be 
on  motion  pictures  in  Education  and  Industry. 

Bliidio  Yearbook 

The  eighth  Yearbook  of  the  Institute  for 
Education  by  Radio  was  recently  published. 
The  book  includes  statements  by  outstanding 
authorities  on  the  national  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tional  radio,  on  educational  radio  stations, 
broadcasting  in  schools,  radio  workshops, 
techniques  in  broadcasting  and  research  in 
educational  radio.  For  further  information 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Institute  for  Education 
by  Radio  will  meet  at  Ohio  State  University 
May  2  to  4, 1938.  The  sessions  will  be  devoted 
largely  to  a  consideration  of  the  techniques  of 
broadcasting. 

Film  oh  i'ostiire 

A  two-reel  film  on  posture  is  made  available 
by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  film  may  be  obtained  in  either  16-  or 
35-millimeter  sizes.  Transportation  charges 
are  the  only  costs  involved. 

Gordon  Studebaker 
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Bibliograph  1/ — Elementary  Schools 


Education  for  Home  and  Family  Life 

by  Helen  Ellis  W  heeler  and  Beulah  I.  Coon 


^  Most  teachers  and  administrators 

feel  that  education  in  family  life 
needs  to  be  continuous  and  they 
endeavor  to  plan  appropriate  types 
of  educational  experiences  for  home  life  at  all 
age  levels,  even  though  home  economics  sel¬ 
dom  appears  as  a  separate  subject  below  the 
junior  high  school.  Books  and  articles  deal¬ 
ing  specifically  with  this  problem  below  the 
junior  high  school  level  are  somewhat  limited; 
however,  this  bibliography  includes  some  of 
those  available  which  deal  with  the  work  in 
the  first  six  grades  as  well  as  others  which  deal 
more  specifically  with  junior  high  school  work. 
They  show  various  ways  in  which  real  experi¬ 
ences  approximating  those  of  home  living  are 
provided  for  the  development  of  important 
attitudes,  habits,  and  appreciations  which  can 
function  with  young  people  in  their  daily 
home  life. 

Several  standard  references  although  not  of 
recent  date  have  been  included  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  a  background  of  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  special  field. 

The  references  include  books,  pamphlets, 
and  magazine  articles,  annotated  and  classi¬ 
fied  under  several  broad  subject  headings  as 
follows:  Administration;  Courses  of  Study; 
Curriculum  Making;  and  Methods  and  Aids  in 
Teaching. 


Adrn  i  nistration 

Bonser,  Frederick  G.  Industrial  arts  for 
public  school  administrators.  New  York, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1930. 
95  p. 

Recommends  that  “the  production  side  of  most  work  in 
food  preparation,  garment  making,  and  housekeeping  should 
be  left  to  the  years  beyond  the  sixth  grade,  and  the  common, 
consumer,  and  citizenship  phases  of  the  home  materials, 
processes,  and  products  made  the  basis  of  the  elementary 
school  work.” 

Dyer,  Annie  R.  The  administration  of 
home  economics  in  city  schools.  New  York, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928. 
143  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  318.) 

Briefly  outlines  procedures  where  work  relating  to  the 
home  is  given  in  grades  one  to  six;  also  its  inclusion  in  the 
industrial  arts  and  social  studies  programs.  Time  allotment 
and  bases  of  selection  of  content  are  discussed.  Data  indicate 
that  “home  economies  is  not  offered  in  common  practice  as 
a  subject  in  grades  1  to  6.” 

New  York  State  Association  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals.  Committee  on 
informal  teaching.  Cardinal  objectives  in 
elementary  education.  Albany,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1934.  153  p. 

(Bulletin  no.  1043.) 

This  study  summarizes  trends  in  so-called  unit  teaching 
in  an  activity  program  which  creates  a  more  natural  social 


life  among  the  children.  Home  economics  does  not  appear 
as  a  separate  subject,  but  reports  from  classroom  teachers 
throughout  the  State  describing  units  of  teaching  which  deal 
with  the  physical  setting— the  room,  its  furnishing,  decora¬ 
tion,  materials,  and  care— provide  innumerable  suggestions 
for  integrated  programs. 

Stratemeyer,  Florence  B.  and  Bruner, 
Herbert  B.  Rating  elementary  school  courses 
of  study.  New  York,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1926.  193  p.  (Studies 
of  the  Bureau  of  curriculum  research.  Bulle¬ 
tin  no.  1.) 

A  report  of  results  secured  from  rating  9,000  courses.  The 
study  was  concerned  with  the  trends  of  instruction  as  devel¬ 
oped  by  progressive  teachers.  Among  courses  for  which 
criteria  for  evaluation  have  been  set  up  are:  Art,  Health. 
Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts,  and  Science. 

White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection,  1930.  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  preparental  education.  Education 
for  home  and  family  life.  Part  1:  In  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools.  New  York,  The 
Century  Co.  1932.  124  p. 

A  discussion  of  basic  philosophy  together  with  a  collection 
of  examples  of  the  work  done  in  various  schools  which  serves 
as  suggestive  material.  Miss  Anna  E.  Richardson  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  guided  the  study. 

Winchell,  Cora  M.  Home  economics  for 
public  school  administrators.  New  York, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1931. 
151  p. 

Suggests  that  units  of  work  in  food,  clothing,  and  other 
activities  connected  with  home  life  may  be  planned  for  the 
elementary  industrial  arts  program  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  home  economics  teacher,  that  these  units  should  grow  out 
of  the  needs  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  and  should  have 
as  “their  controlling  purpose  the  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  activities  involved,”  rather  than  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  skills. 

Courses  of  Study 

Brenner,  Margaret  and  Chaney,  Mar¬ 
garet  S.  A  tentative  course  of  study  in 
health  and  nutrition  for  the  elementary  school. 
Manhattan,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  1930.  90  p.  (Division  of  home  eco¬ 

nomics,  bulletin  no.  5.) 

A  course  built  “on  a  unit-principle-problem  basis”  with 
suggested  correlations  and  activities  for  each  grade. 

Chicago.  Board  of  education.  Corre¬ 
lated  handwork,  grades  1,  2,  3.  Chicago,  The 
Board,  1935.  48  p.  (Bulletin  C-H  123.) 

Gives  directions  for  correlated  programs  of  handwork 
activities,  their  main  purpose  being  to  preserve  the  body- 
mind  learning  process  deemed  essential  to  healthy  growth. 
Constructing. and  furnishing  a  house  and  a  farm  are  among 
the  class  projects. 

Colorado.  Department  of  education. 
Course  of  study  for  elementary  schools. 
Denver,  Department  of  Education.  1936. 
724  p. 


Contains  a  program  for  home  and  community  life  for  grades 
one  to  four  which  outlines  what  should  be  taught  in  each 
grade  and  the  accomplishments  to  be  expected. 

Massachusetts.  Department  of  educa¬ 
tion.  A  course  of  study  in  home  economics 
education  for  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools.  Boston,  The  Department,  1931. 
(Bulletin,  1931,  no.  8.  Whole  no.  228.) 

Advises  organizing  work  in  food,  shelter,  and  clothing 
around  health,  nature  study,  or  industrial  arts  program,  for 
both  boys  and  girls  in  the  first  four  grades.  Major  aims  for 
grades  4,  5,  and  6  are  indicated  and  suggestive  course  outlines 
provided.  Work  for  the  junior  high  grades  is  given  in  greater 
detail. 

McAllister,  Mrs.  George  and  Hyman, 
Mary.  Course  of  study  in  homemaking  for 
the  elementary  schools,  1934-1935.  Concord, 
N.  C.,  Cabarrus  County  Board  of  Education, 

1935.  16  p. 

Describes  a  plan  for  utilizing  homemaking  activities  and 
interests  of  pupils  as  a  basis  for  the  elementary  school  pro¬ 
gram  in  rural  schools. 

Merrill-Palmer  school.  Outline  for  the 
teaching  of  nutritional  phases  of  health  pro¬ 
gram  in  elementary  grades.  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Prepared  by  The  Merrill-Palmer  School 
1922.  83  p. 

Suggests  methods  and  materials  for  teaching  nutrition 
“through  the  work  given  by  the  regular  elementary  teacher.” 
The  program  includes  an  outline  of  subject  matter  classified 
according  to  grades,  possible  pupil  activities,  and  references 
to  available  material. 

Miller,  Ellen  and  others.  A  program 
for  education  in  family  living  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Detroit,  Merrill-Palmer  School,  71 
East  Ferry  Avenue,  1933.  Mimeog. 

A  program  for  education  in  famdy  living  is  outlined,  giving 
objectives,  topics  of  study,  activities,  and  outcomes  for  each 
grade  from  kindergarten  through  Grade  VI.  This  program 
is  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  Detroit  schools. 

New  York  (State)  University.  Ele¬ 
mentary  education  division.  Practical  arts; 
social  group  representation.  Albany,  The 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  Press, 

1936.  13  p.  (Informal  teaching  series. 
Circular  9.) 

Activities  center  around  “illustrative  construction.” 
which  consist  of  sand-table  representations,  floor  exhibits 
or  miniature  models,  and  the  work  is  planned  and  carried 
out  by  the  children.  Representations  of  cave  dwellers,  and 
home  life  in  various  parts  of  the  world  illustrating  differences 
in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  among  the  topics. 

Oklahoma.  State  Department  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Education.  Home  economics  for 
elementary  schools.  Oklahoma  City,  The 
Department,  1924.  64  p.  (Home  economics 

bulletin  no.  11.) 

Recommends  that  nutrition  and  health  be  taught  to  both 
boys  and  girls  from  grade  1  to  8,  and  home  problems  in 
grades  5  and  6. 
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Virginia.  Board  of  Education.  Ten¬ 
tative  course  of  study  for  Virginia  elementary 
schools,  grades  1  through  7.  Richmond, 
State  Board  of  Education,  1934.  560  p. 

(Bulletin,  vol.  XVII,  no.  1.) 

Comprehensive  outline  for  integrated  program  of  education 
based  on  “centers  of  interest”  for  children  of  respective 
grades.  Aspects  to  be  emphasized  and  related  activities  are 
defined  by  major  functions  of  social  life  in  which  children 
must  participate. 

Wisconsin.  State  Teachers  College. 
Activity  units  for  lower  grades.  Platteville, 
Wis.,  Published  by  the  Board  of  Normal 
School  Regents,  1935.  45  p.  (Vol.  XXXIV, 

no.  2.) 

Contains  a  social  studies  unit  on  the  home  for  grade  one, 
which  sets  forth  aims  and  general  procedures. 

Curriculum  Making 

Andrus,  Ruth  and  others.  Curriculum 
guides  for  teachers  of  children  from  2  to  6 
years  of  age.  New  York,  John  Day  Co., 
1936.  299  p. 

A  handbook  for  teachers  “presented  as  a  guide  for  curricu¬ 
lum  making  rather  than  a  syllabus.”  Actual  directed  ex¬ 
periences  of  children  2  to  5  years  old  are  described,  materials 
used  listed,  .and. resulting  learnings  analyzed,  with  notes  for 
future  use.  Many  of  the  experiences  deal  with  home  activi¬ 
ties  while  others  typify  the  contacts  made  by  homes  with 
community  agencies. 

Broady,  Knute  O.  Enriched  curriculums 
for  small  schools.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  Teachers  College  and 
University  Extension  Division,  1936.  249  p. 

Deals  mostly  with  the  high  school,  but  recognizes  that 
attitudes  and  understandings  important  in  home  member¬ 
ship  need  emphasis  in  the  elementary  school  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  to  supplement  the  activities  which  are  normal  in 
their  life  at  home. 

Columbia  University.  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  The  placement  of  home  economics 
content  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
directed  by  Annie  R.  Dyer.  New  York, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1927. 
112  p.  (Home  economics  curriculum  study,  1.) 

This  study  of  100  courses  indicates  no  definite  placement 
of  many  subjects  in  any  one  grade,  but  topics  included  in 
the  junior  high  school  courses  tend  to  bring  out  attitudes 
relating  to  group  work,  and  a  desire  for  personal  improve¬ 
ment.  The  emphasis  on  home  economics  content  for  these 
grades  is  given  in  listed  form.  A  list  of  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  courses  indicates  their  special  usefulness. 

- — - — - —  Lincoln  school.  Curriculum  mak¬ 
ing  in  an  elementary  school.  Boston,  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1927.  359  p. 

The  staff  of  the  elementary  division  of  the  Lincoln  School 
present  detailed  descriptions  of  Units  of  Work  for  grades 
one  to  six,  many  of  which  are  on  household  arts.  The  work 
is  said  to  be  based  on  the  simple  sciences  of  everyday  life,  and 
has  been  developed  from  the  child’s  own  interests,  both  in 
and  out  of  school.  Records  of  pupil  achievement  have  been 
kept,  and  the  outcomes  in  skills,  information,  habits,  and 
attitudes  are  shown. 

Gosling,  Thomas  W.  Home  economics;  a 
fundamental  in  the  curriculum.  In  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  Addresses  and 
proceedings,  1935.  Washington,  D.  C.,  The 
Association,  1935.  p.  648-650. 

A  discussion  directed  particularly  to  the  evolutionary 
processes  through  which  home  economics  has  passed.  Views 
with  favor  a  unified  program  dealing  with  the  home— for 


all  boys  and  girls — to  begin  in  the  early  years  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  to  extend  throughout  youth. 

Miller,  Ellen.  Elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  for  family  living.  Journal 
of  home  economics,  24:  221-26,  March  1932. 

A  pointed  discussion  of  what  constitutes  education  for 
family  life  with  proposals  for  emphasis  on  the  child's  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  home  in  the  early  grades,  and  on  his  curiosity 
and  interest  in  new  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  later 
grades  before  adolescence.  A  number  of  methods  are  cited 
through  which  schools  conduct  programs  of  education  in 
family  living. 

Norton,  John  K.  and  Norton,  Margaret 
A.  Foundations  of  curriculum  building.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1936.  599  p. 

In  offering  suggestions  for  determining  the  place  of  given 
units  in  the  grades,  it  is  said  that  problems  of  food,  clotting, 
shelter,  and  home  life  need  attention  by  boys  and  gills  in  the 
first  six  grades,  and  that  home  economies  as  a  separate  sub¬ 
ject  will  aid  the  individuals  in  preparing  “for  more  effective 
and  intelligent  participation  in  family  life  and  in  developing 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  home  as  an  integrat¬ 
ing  force.” 

Texas.  Department  of  Education. 
Handbook  for  curriculum  development,  by 
W.  A.  Stigler.  Austin,  The  Department, 
1936.  200  p.  (Bulletin  no.  354,  v.  12,  no. 

2.) 

- — - — - —  Tentative  course  of  study  for  years 
one  through  six.  Austin,  The  Department, 
1936.  559  p.  (Bulletin  no.  359,  v.  12,  no.  7.) 

During  the  year  1935-36  an  intensive  effort  on  the  part  of 
classroom  teachers  was  made  to  develop  material  for  State 
courses  of  study.  The  Handbook  gives  the  plan  for  the  year’s 
work.  The  homemaking  committee  proposed  to  submit 
material  dealing  with  human  relationships,  care  of  self  and 
properties,  daily  habits  in  relation  to  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  as  a  part  of  a  fused  program  for  the  elementary  school 
grades.  The  homemaking  committee  material  is  included  in 
the  social  studies  program  for  the  first  six  grades  where  the 
social  functions  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  community. 

Whitcomb,  Emeline  S.  Homemaking  edu¬ 
cation.  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  1928-30.  Chapter  VI.  Wash¬ 
ington,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1931.  34  p.  (U.  S.  Department  of  the 

Interior,  Office  of  education.  Bulletin,  1931, 
no.  20,  vol.  1.) 

A  picture  of  homemaking  education  on  all  levels  including 
elementary  for  1928-30  brought  out  through  discussion  of 
trends  and  brief  descriptions  of  activities  in  various  cities. 

Wiggam,  Albert  E.  The  making  of  an 
American  citizen.  Good  housekeeping,  99:  21, 
224-28,  October  1934. 

The  elementary-school  curriculum  outlined  bears  a  close 
relationship  to  home  economics  subject  matter.  The  child’s 
own  life  and  environment  furnish  the  basis  for  the  entire 
school  program  and  show  some  modem  tendencies  in  the 
planning  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

Methods  and  Aids  in  Teaching 

Bonser,  Frederick  G.  and  Mossman, 
Lois  C.  Industrial  arts  for  elementary 
schools.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1923.  491  p. 

This  book  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  presents 
“a  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  for  the  organization  and 
teaching  of  the  industrial  arts  in  elementary  schools.”  In 
part  II,  these  principles  are  applied  to  the  activities  in  which 
the  children  of  each  grade  may  engage,  and  suggestions  for 
the  study  of  foods,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  rich  in  detail. 
Desirable  outcomes  in  each  of  the  six  grades  are  outlined. 


Building  America;  a  photographic  maga¬ 
zine  of  modern  problems.  New  York,  Society 
for  Curriculum  Study,  425  W.  123d  Street. 

This  magazine  is  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  and  Lincoln  School.  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
Food  describes  the  social  problems  in  providing  food  for  the 
people  in  our  country.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  Men  and  machines  is 
useful  not  only  in  presenting  the  social  problems  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  but  also  in  the  development  of  textile  machinery. 
Vol.  1,  No.  4,  Health  raises  the  question  of  whether  people 
are  as  healthy  as  they  might  be,  and  how  to  use  our  resources 
to  provide  good  health  for  all.  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  Clothing  deals 
with  the  economic  problems  of  manufacture  and  sale,  and 
with  working  conditions.  Special  edition,  Housing  cites 
the  cost  of  poor  housing  in  terms  of  illness  and  crime,  and 
describes  some  planned  model  housing  developments.  Vol. 
2,  No.  6,  We  consumers  discusses  what  to  buy,  how  to  buy 
intelligently,  how  to  learn  about  good  products,  and  the 
agencies  Hut  help. 

Calvert,  Mrs.  Maude  (Richman)  and 
Richardson,  Anna  E.  The  new  first  course 
in  home  making.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Smith, 
Hammond  &  Co.,  1932.  507  p. 

Planned  as  a  complete  course  in  junior  high  schools  or  a 
preliminary  course  in  the  advanced  elementary  grades,  being 
based  on  the  rmit  plan  and  adaptable  to  varying  require¬ 
ments.  It  provides  a  general  short-unit  course  in  home¬ 
making  embodying  the  fundamentals  of  education  for  home 
and  family  life.  The  text  is  a  revision  of  “ First  course  in  home 
making,’’  and  contains  many  new  units  and  “such  changes 
in  subject  matter  and  methods  of  presentation  as  sound 
experience  has  dictated.” 

Cooley,  Anna  M.  and  others.  Teaching 
home  economics.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1919.  555  p. 

The  relation  of  the.  home  economics  studies  to  the  worn:  of 
the  first  six  grades  is  discussed,  and  the  fund  of  subject  matter 
and  skill  in  technical  processes  which  should  have  been 
acquired  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  are  summarized. 

Coon,  Beulah  I.  Selected  references  on 
elementary  school  instruction:  home  econom¬ 
ics.  Elementary  school  journal,  34:  222—24, 
November  1933;  35:  221-23,  November  1934; 
36:  223-24,  November  1935;  37:  221-22; 
November  1936. 

These  annotated  bibliographies  appear  annually  and 
include  material  for  the  current  periods. 

Croxton,  Walter  C.  Science  in  the 
elementary  school,  including  an  activity  pro¬ 
gram.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
1937.  454  p. 

A  book  of  methods  for  teachers  and  students  preparing  to 
teach,  which  presents  methods  of  instruction  and  includes  a 
variety  of  source  material  suitable  for  classroom  use  in  activ¬ 
ity  programs.  Finding  how  we  get  our  foods  and  clothing, 
cooking  a  meal  out  of  doors,  comparing  our  range  of  food,  and 
showing  how  toys  work,  are  among  the  programs. 

Ellingsworth,  Maxine.  Vitalizing  home 
economics  in  the  junior  high  school.  Edu¬ 
cation,  56:  622-24,  June  1936. 

A  family  group  organization  with  one  girl  acting  as  mother 
is  used  to  carry  out  units  on  foods,  cleaning,  house  furnishing, 
and  home  management,  while  at  the  same  time,  family  rela¬ 
tionship  is  being  taught  in  an  objective  manner. 

Faulkner,  Mary.  Occupational  practice 
house.  Baltimore  bulletin  of  education,  14: 
58-59,  September-October  1936,  illus. 

An  account  of  the  work  done  in  education  for  home  and 
family  life  through  the  “Occupational  Practice  House” 
with  overage  students  of  14  and  15,  who  are  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  normal  children  of  the  5th  and  6th  grades,  and 
who  become  difficult  to  handle  or  resort  to  truancy. 

( Concluded  on  page  325) 
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Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  radio  ■workshop  broadcasting  “Interviews  with  the  Past,” 
a  script  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Education  Script  Exchange. 

Blind  School  Students  Broadcast 


During  this  school  year  students  of 
the  Missouri  State  School  for  the 
Blind  have  presented  a  series 
of  radio  programs,  using  original 
scripts  written  by  members  of  the  school’s 
radio  workshop. 

The  unique  workshop  of  this  school  obtained 
copies  of  the  radio  series,  “Interviews  with 
the  Past,”  from  the  Office  of  Education  Script 
Exchange.  When  the  scripts  arrived,  the 
students  realized  one  of  the  first  lessons  in 
radio  technique,  that  a  great  many  words  can 
be  spoken  in  15  minutes.  They  had  received 
90  pages  of  printed  material  to  be  put  into 
about  180  pages  of  Braille  before  they  could 
begin  rehearsing. 

The  school’s  superintendent,  S.  M.  Green, 
secured  the  Braille  paper  and  assigned  the  time 
for  copying  the  scripts  into  Braille  to  a  young 
blind  student,  Roberta  Emley,  who  was  act¬ 
ing  as  assistant  in  the  speech  department. 
This  work  took  hours  of  time,  as  every  word 
of  the  six  scripts  had  to  be  read  aloud  and  in¬ 
tervals  of  time  allowed  while  the  matter  was 
typed  into  Braille,  using  not  the  old  method 
of  slate  and  stylus,  but  the  modern  Braille 
writer,  a  machine  much  like  the  typewriter 
which  punches  raised  dots  on  the  paper. 

In  the  meantime,  the  speech  department 
superintendent,  Anna  McClain  Sankey,  had 
communicated  with  many  of  the  radio  stations 
in  St.  Louis  asking  for  educational  time.  The 
station  managers  seemed  a  bit  doubtful  at  first, 
not  knowing  what  the  blind  could  do  to  over¬ 


come  broadcasting  difficulties.  Station  WEW 
of  St.  Louis  University,  however,  allowed 
them  time,  and  the  group  began  rehearsals. 
When  the  memory  work  and  the  characteriza¬ 
tions  were  satisfactorily  prepared,  the  pro¬ 
grams  were  broadcast  from  one  room  in 
the  school  to  another,  using  a  small  portable 
broadcasting  unit,  thus  acquainting  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  the  microphone,  the  elements  of 
timing,  studio  silence,  danger  of  blasting,  the 
avoidance  of  sibilant  sounds,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  good  diction. 

These  broadcasts  were  listened  to  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  students  in  the  radio  work¬ 
shop  group,  and  proved  of  great  value  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  other  casts.  The  ear  of  the  blind  is 
a  recording  instrument,  and  this  ear-training 
work  proved  a  motivation  for  better  speech  in 
other  classes,  it  is  claimed. 

At  last,  amid  excitement  throughout  the 
school,  the  weekly  broadcasts  began,  and  were 
a  fine  success.  The  students  memorized  their 
parts,  one  member  of  the  cast  following  the 
script  in  case  of  emergency,  and  this  seemed 
to  give  a  natural  fluency  in  speech  which  is 
often  missed  in  performances  given  by  sighted 
persons. 

This  work  in  educational  radio  which  has 
continued  now  for  2  years,  the  school  reports, 
helps  the  student  and  keeps  him  happy  by 
allowing  him  to  participate  in  those  types  of 
activity  in  which  his  response  is  adequate. 
Opportunities  for  self  activity  help  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  blind  as  a  part  of  the  seeing  group. 


Through  the  social  adjustments  which  must 
be  made  by  the  student  in  these  trips  to  the 
radio  stations  and  in  broadcasting,  his  per¬ 
sonality  is  being  developed.  In  the  writing 
and  producing  of  original  scripts,  the  group  is 
giving  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  blind,  and  is  developing  script  writers 
of  some  ability,  officials  of  the  school  state. 


★ 


Education  for  Home 

and  Family  Life 

( Concluded  from  'page  824) 

Friend,  Mata  R.,  and  Shultz,  Hazel.  A 
first  book  in  home  economics.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1936.  638  p. 

Designed  for  the  upper  grades  and  the  junior  high  school 
and  based  upon  the  authors’  Junior  Home  Economics  in  3 
volumes.  It  contains  a  wide  variety  of  materials  which 
provide  for  the  mastery  of  principles,  the  gaining  of  experi¬ 
ences,  and  the  development  of  skills.  Places  emphasis  on 
the  attainment  of  desirable  attitudes  and  social  adjustment. 
Illustrations  consisting  of  photographs,  sketches,  silhouettes 
and  cartoons  are  a  unique  feature. 

Graves,  Mildred,  and  Ott,  Marjorie. 
Your  home  and  family,  Boston,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1934.  352  p. 

Survey  type  material  suitable  for  pupils  of  the  eighth 
grade.  The  units  of  subject  matter  give  pupils  a  broad 
interpretation  of  the  field  of  home  economics  and  make  a 
personal  appeal  to  the  junior  high  school  girls.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  part  played  by  the  young  girl  in  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  family  group.  Unit  1  on  How  did  ou.r  ancestors 
lice  could  be  used  in  an  integrated  program  with  a  social 
studies  unit  on  colonization  of  the  United  States. 

Harris,  Rhoda.  Homemaking  in  the 
little  red  schoolhouse.  Education,  56:  463-65, 
April  1936. 

Brings  out  the  value  of  an  activity  program  in  home¬ 
making  for  young  children. 

Herrington,  Evelyn  M.  Homemaking, 
an  integrated  teaching  program.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.  1935.  205  p. 

—  Guide-book.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton-Century  Co.,  1935.  330  p. 

A  discussion  of  the  author’s  experiences  with  an  integrated 
program  in  a  homemaking  department.  Describes  methods 
for  handling  a  classroom  situation  so  that  typical  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  carried  independently  by  different  pupils.  A 
guide  book  supplements  the  volume. 

Howe,  Florence,  R.  Budgeting  — -  the 
arithmetic  of  finance.  New  York,  Teachers 
College  Columbia  University,  1936.  36  p. 

(Teachers’  lesson  unit  series,  no.  88.) 

Describes  the  procedure  in  developing  a  unit  on  the  family 
budget  for  sixth  grade  boys  and  girls  at  the  Cobbet  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Jensen,  Milton  B.,  Jensen,  Mildred  R., 
and  Ziller.  M.  Louisa.  Fundamentals  of 
home  economics.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1935.  417  p. 

Written  for  the  junior  high  school  level.  Organized  as  a 
survey  course  with  emphasis  on  personal  and  family  prob¬ 
lems  and  containing  many  suggestions  for  student  activities. 

( Concluded  on  page  326) 
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Thesis  Collection  of  the  Library 


^  ^  The  Office  of  Education  Library 

offers  an  important  service  to  edu¬ 
cators  and  research  workers  through 
the  loan  service  connected  with  its 
thesis  collection.  It  has  now  been  more  than 
10  years  since  a  start  was  made  toward  build¬ 
ing  up  a  collection  of  masters’  and  doctors’ 
theses  which  might  be  made  available  through 
interlibrary  loan  to  students  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tional  research.  During  these  years,  with 
limited  space,  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  take 
care  of  a  comprehensive  collection  of  this  kind. 
However,  the  pa,st  year  has  seen  the  removal 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  to  its  quarters  in  the 
recently  completed  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  Building,  and  it  is  now  possible 
to  house  all  theses  in  education  that  may  be 
deposited  with  the  Office. 

To  date  something  over  3,000  theses  have 
been  collected  and  during  the  past  9  months 
requests  for  loans  have  been  received  from  38 
States.  In  all,  during  this  period,  211  re¬ 
quests  have  come  from  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  teachers  colleges,  public  schools,  public 
libraries,  private  schools,  State  departments 
of  education,  and  independent  organizations. 
They  have  come  from  153  institutions  and 
organizations,  whose  librarians  have  been  eager 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  borrow¬ 
ing  the  theses.  Over  the  9  months’  period, 
338  theses  have  been  loaned,  the  only  cost  to 
the  institution  being  the  registration  fee  in¬ 
suring  their  safe  return.  Naturally,  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  calls  has  come  from 
colleges  and  universities,  where  graduate 
students  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  masters’ 
and  doctors’  theses  in  education,  find  it 
advantageous  to  examine  similar  studies 
made  elsewhere. 

Next  to  colleges  and  universities,  public- 
school  systems  form  the  largest  group,  school 
officials  finding  the  theses  useful  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  some  special  survey  of  local  educa¬ 
tional  conditions.  Regarding  subject  matter, 
the  requests  cover  the  whole  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  research,  from  nursery  school  education 
to  college  instruction,  administration  and 
supervision,  as  applied  both  to  rural  and 
city  schools,  vocational  education  and  guid¬ 
ance,  special  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 
teacher  personnel,  adult  education,  leisure, 
reading,  school  libraries,  and  the  like. 

The  field  for  service  in  this  regard  is  almost 
unlimited;  indeed,  it  is  only  circumscribed 
by  the  extent  to  which  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  find  it  practical  to  cooperate  with  the 
Office  in  the  assembling  of  the  collection.  A 
number  of  institutions  have  already  seen  the 
advantage  of  this  cooperation  and  have  made 
plans  to  have  their  theses  in  education  placed 
on  file.  These  universities  send  to  the  Office 
of  Education  regularly  the  results  of  educa¬ 
tional  research  carried  on  under  their  super¬ 
vision.  This  practice  is  growing  and  when 
it  becomes  more  general  among  institutions 


doing  graduate  work,  the  collection  will 
become  more  representative  and  its  usefulness 
will  be  greatly  enhanced.  Having  all  theses 
in  education  collected  at  one  center  will 
prove  a  decided  advantage,  not  only  to  the 
individual  student,  who  desires  to  acquaint 
himself  with  research  in  a  limited  field,  but 
also  to  the  university  librarian,  who  will 
automatically  be  relieved  of  the  obligation 
of  lending  theses  produced  under  the  auspices 
of  the  university. 

When  one  considers  that,  in  most  instances, 
theses  are  unpublished  and  consequently 
available  only  to  a  limited  group,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  how  essential  it  is  that 
there  be  a  central  depository  where  such 
studies  may  be  assembled  and  made  available 
by  interlibrary  loan  to  persons  engaged  in 
study.  In  this  way  the  researcher  of  tomor¬ 
row  can  benefit  by  the  research  of  today. 
That  this  service  is  meeting  a  real  need,  is 
attested  by  many  expressions  of  appreciation. 

Edith  A.  Wright 

★ 

Education  for  Home 

and  Family  Life 

( Concluded  f  rom  page  325 ) 

Ivinyon,  Kate  W.,  and  Hopkins,  L. 
Thomas.  Junior  home  problems,  rev.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  1936. 
310  p. 

This  material  is  organized  on  the  unit  basis  and  is  designed 
to  give  girls  and  boys  a  consciousness  of  their  responsibilities 
in  both  family  and  community  life,  and  to  create  a  desire 
for  healthful  habits  of  living.  In  the  development  of  content 
criticism  was  solicited  from  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers,  and 
the  material  modified  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  content  to 
real  life  situations. 

McBain,  Mabel.  Opportunities  for  pro¬ 
gressive  home  economics  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Practical  home  economics,  15:  155- 
56,  182,  May  1937. 

A  stimulating  article  in  which  a  wide  range  of  activities  for 
primary,  middle,  and  upper  elementary  grades  is  suggested; 
their  value  for  instilling  ideals  which  may  bring  about  actual 
changes  in  the  child’s  practice  in  home  living  is  pointed  out. 
Lack  of  training  of  elementary  teachers  for  carrying  out  such 
activities  is  deplored. 

McDougall,  Helen  I.  When  sixth  grad¬ 
ers  care  for  children.  Practical  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  12:  359,  370-72,  December  1934. 

A  survey  indicated  that  more  than  half  the  girls  enrolled  in 
grade  6  took  care  of  preschool  children  in  their  own  families  or 
as  a  means  of  earning  money.  A  unit  centered  on  the  care  of 
children  during  play  hours  was  organized. 

Matthews,  Mary  Lockwood.  New  ele¬ 
mentary  home  economics.  3rd  ed.  Boston, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1936.  623  p. 

A  general  course  for  junior  high  beginning  classes,  based  on 
the  unit-problem  plan.  It  includes  lessons  in  foods  and  cook¬ 
ery,  family  relationships,  recreation,  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  house,  the  care  of  children,  home  nursing  and 
health.  Exercises  for  the  development  of  skills  are  provided, 


but  greater  stress  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  good 
standards  and  habits. 

Minor,  Ruby.  Early  childhood  education; 
its  principles  and  practices.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1937.  763  p. 

Limited  to  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  this  contains 
suggestions  on  good  eating  and  other  health  habits,  the  build¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  of  a  playhouse,  and  other  types  of  home 
activities. 

Rock  wood,  Lemo  D.  Problems  of  the 
home  economics  teacher — A  symposium:  social 
and  family  relations.  Journal  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  27:  159-62,  March  1935. 

Summarizes  a  national  study  of  the  teaching  of  social  and 
family  relations  at  the  elementary-and-high-school  levels  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Proposes  that  in  the  elementary 
and  the  junior-high  school  this  program  be  included  as  a  part 
of  existing  courses  taught  by  the  regular  teacher  with  optional 
assistance  available  from  the  home-economics  teacher  or 
other  especially  prepared  teacher. 

Rose,  Mary  Swartz.  Teaching  nutrition 
to  boys  and  girls.  Journal  of  the  National 
education  association,  23:  129-31,  May  1934. 

Valuable  suggestions  for  the  elementary  school  teacher 
in  teaching  nutrition  in  the  grades;  stresses  the  development 
of  right  attitudes  toward  food,  the  necessity  of  accurate 
scientific  knowledge,  and  the  effects  of  the  application  of  the 
present-day  knowledge  of  nutrition  on  health  and  growth. 

Spafford,  Ivol.  Home  economics  at  the 
elementary  level.  Education,  56:  449-51, 
April  1936. 

At  the  elementary  level,  no  special  value  is  seen  in  setting 
up  home  economics  as  a  separate  subject;  it  should,  rather, 
be  related  to  other  subjects  being  taught  or  made  a  part  of  the 
activity  program,  if  one  exists;  nor  are  any  “special  goals  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  elementary  as  apart  from  the 
secondary  level.” 

Tabor,  Majorie.  Home  and  farm  life — a 
unit  of  work  in  first  grade.  Educational 
method,  16:  75-77,  November  1936. 

Describes  the  activities  of  beginning  pupils;  many  of  these 
activities  centered  around  the  making  of  a  doll  house  and  its 
furnishing,  and  dressing  of  the  dolls.  The  educational  out¬ 
comes  of  these  and  other  activities  are  enumerated. 

Talbot,  Nora  and  others.  Practical  prob¬ 
lems  in  home  life  for  boys  and  girls.  New 
York,  American  Book  Co.,  1936.  515  p. 

Seeks  to  develop  and  foster  fuller  appreciation  of  the  values 
of  homemaking  by  indicating  right  attitudes  and  desirable 
habits  toward  the  numerous  problems  of  everyday  home 
life. 

Tibbets,  Vinal  H.  A  typical  elementary 
school  study — part  of  a  unit  on  clothing,  4A 
grade,  6  weeks’  duration.  New  York  state 
education,  21:  24-26,  October  1933. 

A  detailed  account  of  a  unit  of  work  in  practical  arts  on 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  rubber  in  clothing  which  has 
been  integrated  with  social  studies  curriculum. 

Tippett,  James  S.  Schools  for  a  growing 
democracy.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1936.  338  p. 

At  the  Parker  School  District,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  effort  is 
directed  toward  making  the  classrooms  “replicas  of  life” 
which  provide  opportunities  for  individual  self-finding  and 
experiences  in  social  living. 

Van  Liew,  Marion  S.  Home  economics 
in  the  grades.  New  York  State  education, 
22:  141-42,  173-74,  November  1934. 

Teachers  of  elementary  grades  and  of  home  economics  are 
reminded  of  many  possibilities  for  developing  broad  pro¬ 
grams  of  work  by  incorporating  home  economics  material 
into  units  of  work  throughout  the  elementary  grades. 
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New  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Negro  Education 

The  Negro  College  Graduate,  by  Charles  S. 
Johnson.  Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1938.  399  p. 

Presents  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  objective  records  of 
college  and  professionally  trained  Negroes  in  the  United 
States.  The  study  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
General  Education  Board. 

Country  Life  Stories,  Some  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  Helpers,  by  Elizabeth  Perry  Cannon, 
Helen  Adele  Whiting;  introduction  by  Mabel 
Carney,  illustrated  by  Vernon  Winslow. 
New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1938.  95  p. 

illus.  65  cents. 

Written  by  Negro  educators  to  meet  the  specific  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  children  and  teachers  in  the  rural  Negro 
communities  of  the  South.  Intended  to  serve  as  a  social 
studies  reader  for  pupils  on  the  elementary  level  in  small 
rural  schools. 

Ailjuiilmcnl  and  (iiiidancc 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Guidance 
Conference  Held  at  Purdue  University, 
November  19  and  20,  1937.  Lafayette,  Ind., 
1938.  71  p.  (Purdue  University.  Division 

of  educational  reference.  Studies  in  higher 
education  33)  75  cents. 

Includes  seven  papers  presented  at  the  Conference. 

Pupil  Guidance  in  the  Junior  High  Schools 
Ann  Arbor.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Published 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  1937.  53  p. 

Describes  the  techniques  in  use  in  the  guidance  program. 
Topics  include:  Cooperation  with  the  home,  use  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  cumulative  records,  study  of  occupations, 
guidance  through  excursions,  student  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  school,  health  guidance,  etc. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Maladjustment  and  Delinquen¬ 
cy.  Margaret  J.  McCooey,  co-chairman  of 
the  Joint  committee.  New  York  City, 
Board  of  Education,  1938.  127  p. 

Descriptive  summary  of  the  work  of  the  New  York  City 
schools  and  the  inter-relationships  of  the  schools  and  com¬ 
munity  agencies  in  dealing  with  problems  of  maladjustment 
and  delinquency.  Recommendations  are  offered  for  im¬ 
provement. 

School  l.aw 

The  Sixth  Yearbook  of  School  Law  1938. 
A  narrative  topical  summary  of  decisions  of 
the  higher  courts  in  all  States  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  cases  involving  school 
law,  as  reported  during  the  preceding  year. 
Edited  by  M.  M.  Chambers.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  American  Council  on  Education,  1938. 
150  p.  $1. 

An  annual  review  of  decisions  of  the  higher  courts  affecting 
educational  systems  and  institutions. 

Hook  Lists 

The  Parents’  Bookshelf.  A  list  of  books 
for  study  groups  compiled  for  the  National 


Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  by  Dr.  Ada 
Hart  Arlitt.  Chicago,  American  Library 
Association,  1938. 

Groups  may  order  this  10-page  leaflet  in  quantities  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1.75  a  hundred  copies  to  $13  a  thousand. 
Address:  American  Library  Association,  520  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Inexpensive  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Compiled  by  the  Book  evaluation  committee 
of  the  Section  for  library  work  with  children 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  Second 
edition.  Chicago,  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1938.  43  p.  50  cents. 

Lists  nearly  900  books  costing  $1  or  less.  A  chart  briefly 
compares  and  evaluates  publishers’  series. 

Font  ins 

Forum  Helps,  Suggestions  for  Forum  Chair¬ 
men,  Committeemen  and  Leaders,  by  John 
Alex  Rorer.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  Extension  Division,  1938. 
13  p.  (Studies  in  adult  education  no.  5.) 
10  cents. 

Suggestions  for  starting  and  conducting  forums. 

Socializing  Ex|Mkri«*m*«vs 

Adventures  in  Intercultural  Education:  a 
manual  for  secondary  school  teachers,  by 
Rachel  Davis-Du  Bois.  New  York  City,  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association,  Commission 
on  Intercultural  Education,  1938.  215  p. 

Describes  activities  and  programs  developed  in  50  public 
schools,  based  on  the  problem  of  intercultural  relations. 

Sharing  Experiences  through  School  Assem¬ 
blies,  compiled  by  Agnes  L.  Adams,  with  the 
editorial  assistance  of  Helen  R.  Gumlick, 
Adelaide  Linnell,  Claire  T.  Zyve.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Association  for  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion,  1938.  39  p.  illus.  35  cents. 

Presents  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  purpose,  prepara¬ 
tion,  organization,  and  production  of  assembly  programs. 

School  Finance 

For  the  Children  of  Nebraska.  Issued  by 
Nebraska  State  Teachers’  Association,  605 
South  14th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  1938.  48  p. 

illus.  35  cents. 

A  study  of  school  finance  presented  in  popular  pamphlet 
form  to  serve  as  a  suggested  outline  for  the  study  of  taxation 
by  professional  and  lay  groups. 

Parent  Education 

Can  Parents  Educate  One  Another?  A 
study  of  lay  leadership  in  New  York  State, 
by  Mary  Shirley.  New  York,  National 
Council  of  Parent  Education,  Inc.,  1938. 
130  p.  (Parent  Education  Monograph  III.) 

An  intensive  inquiry  into  lay  leadership  procedures  in 
one  State.  Contains  pertinent  suggestions  for  educators, 
for  professional  workers  in  other  phases  of  adult  education, 
and  for  workers  in  the  parent-teacher  movement. 

Adult  Education 

Learning  in  Leisure,  the  What  and  Why  of 
Adult  Education.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Educa¬ 


tional  Materials  Project,  State  Department 
of  Education,  1937.  85  p.  (Social  Science 

Series,  no.  4.)  25  cents. 

Interprets  the  role  of  adult  education  and  shows  how  it 
fits  into  the  social  pattern. 

Susan  O.  Futterer 

★ 

Recent  Theses 

A  list  of  the  most  recently  received  doctors’ 
and  masters’  theses  in  education,  which  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  library  of  the  Office  of 
Education  on  interlibrary  loan  follows: 

Bennett,  Luther  3.  Secretarial  assistance  in  teachers 
colleges  and  normal  schools.  Doctor’s,  1937.  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  80  p. 

Brown,  Eleanor  F.  Intensive  study  of  poetry  versus 
free  reading  as  a  teaching  procedure  in  the  senior  high  school. 
Master’s,  1936.  Syracuse  University.  146  p.  ms. 

Bussard,  Paul.  The  vernacular  missal  in  religious  edu¬ 
cation.  Doctor’s,  1936.  Catholic  University  of  America. 
187  p. 

Dunn,  Alice.  The  number  of  separate  language  errors 
attaching  to  an  individual  child.  Master's,  1936.  Boston 
University.  108  p.  ms. 

Eid,  Elmer  S.  Study  of  double  promotions  at  the  East 
Grand  Forks  public  schools  made  during  the  years  1930-31, 
and  1931-32.  Master’s,  1937.  University  of  North  Dakota. 
120  p.  ms. 

Essame,  Enid  M.  Comparative  study  of  the  aims  and 
methods  in  American  and  British  education  for  girls.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1935.  American  University.  130  p.  ms. 

Frits,  Florence  R.  Joel  Barlow’s  early  deistic  liberal¬ 
ism;  a  study  of  radical  influences  at  Yale,  1774-1781.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1937.  George  Washington  University.  75  p.  ms. 

Graybeal,  Elizabeth.  The  measurement  of  outcomes 
of  physical  education  for  women  Doctor’s,  1935.  Ltniver- 
sity  of  Minnesota.  80  p. 

Helmers,  Evelyn  E.  Dramatics  for  English  teachers:  a 
required  course  in  dramatics  should  be  given  in  teachers’ 
colleges  for  prospective  junior  high  school  English  teachers. 
Master’s,  1936.  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Upper 
Montclair.  50  p.  ms. 

Henderson,  Elisha  L.  Organization  and  administration 
of  student  teaching  in  state  teachers  colleges.  Doctor’s, 
1937.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  125  p. 

Hill,  Benjamin  J.  An  analysis  of  the  methods  of  sub¬ 
traction  in  a  school  system.  Master’s,  1937.  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  67  p.  ms. 

Hoi.per,  Alois  H.  An  experiment  in  the  improvement 
of  reading  for  study.  Master’s,  1937.  University  of  North 
Dakota.  138  p.  ms. 

Kuder,  Merle.  Trends  of  professional  opportunities  in 
the  liberal  arts  colleges.  Doctor’s,  1937.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  102  p. 

Lee,  Dorothy  G.  A  study  of  the  expenditures  of  a  group 
of  Syracuse  University  women  students.  Master’s,  1937. 
Syracuse  University.  56  p.  ms. 

Lewis,  Burbank  E.  Teacher  credit  unions.  Master's, 
1936.  University  of  Southern  California.  231  p.  ms. 

Linscott,  Edward  L  History  of  secondary  education  in 
Washington  and  Hancock  counties  in  Maine.  Master  s, 
1936.  University  of  Maine.  171  p. 

Maaske,  Roben  J.  Status  of  the  elementary  school  prin¬ 
cipal.  Master's,  1936.  University  of  Oregon.  72  p. 

McCullough,  Ashley  M.  Critical  analysis  of  the  fuel 
management  program  for  schools:  selected  New  Jersey  cities 
compared  with  nation  wide  practice.  Doctor's,  1936.  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University.  141  p. 

(Concluded  on  page  333) 
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Master  Teaeher  Chosen 

L.  L.  Price,  instructor  in  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  at  the  Ida,  La.,  high  school,  has  been 
awarded  the  title,  Master  Teacher  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Agriculture  of  the  South,  for  1937. 

This  award  has  been  made  annually  for  the 
past  12  years  to  the  vocational  agriculture 
teacher  in  12  Southern  States  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  judges,  has  made  the  most  out¬ 
standing  record  in  his  teaching  program.  Mr. 
Price,  who  is  in  his  fifth  year  in  the  Ida  school, 
received  a  cash  award  of  $100,  also. 

Before  a  vocational  agriculture  teacher  may 
qualify  for  the  honor  of  master  teacher  of  the 
South,  he  must  first  win  the  title  of  master 
teacher  of  his  own  State.  The  12  States 
represented  in  the  region  from  which  the 
master  teacher  of  the  South  is  chosen  are  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,-  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

In  announcing  the  master  teacher  award, 
S.  M.  Jackson,  State  supervisor  of  agricultura 
education  for  Louisiana  and  chairman  of  the 
master  teacher  committee,  commended  the 
record  made  by  Mr.  Price  in  his  teaching 
work  during  the  past  year. 

Citing  Price’s  accomplishments  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  Mr.  Jackson  called  attention  to  his 
achievement  in  bringing  about  improved 
practices  on  local  farms.  Jackson  cited  par¬ 
ticularly  Mr.  Price’s  success  in  securing  the 
introduction  of  improved  varieties  of  cotton 
and  corn;  in  popularizing  orchard  and  grape¬ 
vine  pruning;  in  bringing  about  the  spraying 
of  crops  for  insects  and  diseases,  in  encourag¬ 
ing  the  growing  of  cover  crops,  the  culling  of 
poultry,  and  the  vaccinating  of  swine  against 
hog  cholera;  and  in  introducing  improved 
farm  fertilization  practices. 

Winners  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  awards 
in  the  master  teacher  race  in  the  southern 
region  in  1937  were  also  announced  by  Mr. 
Jackson.  B.  M.  Trapp,  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  teacher  in  the  Binford,  Miss.,  high  school, 
placed  second  and  received  $75  in  cash;  Alvin 
R.  Howard,  agricultural  teacher  in  the  Wau- 
chula,  Fla.,  high  school,  placed  third  and  re¬ 
ceived  $50  in  cash;  and  B.  F.  Fowler  of  the 
Ellen  Woodside  School,  Pelzer,  S.  C.,  placed 
fourth  and  received  $25  in  cash. 

No  One  Agency  Favored 

One  of  the  steps  frequently  involved  in 
vocationally  rehabilitating  disabled  persons 
and  placing  them  in  employment  is  that  of 
providing  training  in  a  trade  or  other  school 
for  a  specific  occupation. 

A  study  of  6,627  cases  rehabilitated  through 
training  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1937,  made  by  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
service  of  the  Office  of  Education,  throws 
light  upon  the  diversity  of  institutions  and 


agencies  in  which  training  for  these  cases  was 
provided. 

Of  the  6,627  persons  included  in  the  study, 
1,726  or  26  percent  received  training  in  busi¬ 
ness  colleges;  1,035  or  15.6  percent  in  private 
trade  schools;  350,  or  5.3  percent  in  private 
colleges  or  universities;  863,  or  13  percent  in 
public  colleges  or  universities;  532  or  8  per¬ 
cent  in  public  vocational  schools  or  classes; 
1,462,  or  22.1  percent  in  business  establish¬ 
ments;  46  or  .7  percent  in  college  or  university 
extension  courses;  293,  or  4.4  percent  through 
tutors  or  private  instructors;  230,  or  3.5  per¬ 
cent,  in  correspondence  schools;  and  71,  or 
1.1  percent  through  other  agencies  or  institu¬ 
tions.  No  training  agency  was  recorded  in 
the  case  of  19  persons  studied. 

Aviation  Trades 

According  to  a,  study  of  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  aviation  trades,  made  by  the 
New'  York  State  Department  of  Education, 
Albany,  the  kinds  of  workers  needed  in  these 
trades  are:  Tool  and  die  makers;  sheet-metal 
workers,  especially  those  experienced  in  the 
new  metals  and  in  working  wTith  alloys;  screw- 
machine  operators;  assemblers;  blue-print 
readers;  machinists  with  diversified  experi¬ 
ence,  able  to  operate  such  machines  as  lathes, 
grinders,  millers,  and  borers;  and  engine 
specialists  familiar  with  various  types  of  air¬ 
craft  engines.  One  manufacturer  who  divides 
the  aviation  industry  into  two  phases  or 
branches — manufacturing  and  transporta¬ 
tion — notes  a  demand  for  trained  employees 
in  administration  and  sales  work,  as  wrell  as 
in  engineering  and  technical  specialties. 

Another  manufacturer,  who  has  been  actively 
interested  in  aviation  since  1917  emphasizes 
the  demand  for  trained  men  in  this  industry. 
He  considers  the  industry  “a  more  highly 
specialized  and  technical  industry,  requiring 
fewer  nontechnical  people  than  any  of  which 
I  know.”  He  goes  further  also  and  says: 
“Aviation  is  already,  and  for  that  matter 
always  will  be,  overcrowded  to  the  unskilled.” 
All  of  wdfich  boils  down  to  the  simple  thesis 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  industry  in  w'hich 
the  demand  for  training  is  greater  than  in  the 
aviation  industry. 

The  New  York  State  study,  which  “aims 
to  present  the  essentials  necessary  for  entrance 
to  the  aviation  trades,  both  ground  and  aloft,” 
traces  the  historical  development  of  aviation, 
discusses  the  opportunities  for  employment 
in  this  industry,  the  types  of  training  schools 
open  to  prospective  aviation  workers,  and 
Government  regulations  for  the  industry;  and 
takes  “a  peep  into  the  future”  of  aviation. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  incorporated  in 
Occupational  Information  Monograph  No.  1 
of  the  New'  York  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 


Project  Supervision  llmjtliiisized 

Considerable  attention  has  been  directed  in 
the  past  few'  years  to  the  question  of  provid¬ 
ing  time  for  home  economics  teachers  in  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools  to  supervise  the  home  projects 
of  their  day-school  students.  Of  interest, 
therefore,  is  the  information  on  how'  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  handled  in  the  State  of  Washington,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  recent  report  from  that  State. 

This  report  show's  that  76  schools  provide  a 
definitely  scheduled  time  for  project  super¬ 
vision  in  the  teacher’s  school  program.  In  36, 
or  47.3  percent  of  the  schools,  time  is  provided 
for  home  project  supervision  in  the  regular 
school  term  only.  In  17,  or  22.3  percent,  time 
was  provided  during  the  regular  school  term 
and  during  the  summer,  on  a  10,  11,  or  12 
months’  schedule.  Three  schools,  or  3.9  per¬ 
cent,  provided  time  in  the  summer  only,  on  a 
10,  11,  or  12  months’  schedule.  Tv'enty  of 
the  seventy-six  schools  reported  that  they  do 
not  provide  a  definitely  scheduled  time  for 
home-project  supervision  by  home-economics 
teachers. 

And  speaking  of  home  projects,  the  last  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  home-economics  division  for 
West  Virginia  states  that,  “the  teachers  who 
are  having  greatest  success  with  home  projects 
set  aside  definite  class  periods  for  home  project 
conferences,  and  require  each  pupil  to  com¬ 
plete  part  of  her  home-project  requirements 
within  the  school  term.” 

Part  of  the  conference  periods  are  devoted 
to  discussion.  The  remainder  of  the  periods 
is  used  by  students  to  make  entries  in  their 
home-project  records. 

Fulfilling  Their  Destiny 

Evening  schools  in  vocational  agriculture 
are,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  designed  primarily  to  assist 
farmers  in  finding  ways  and  means  for  im¬ 
proving  their  farm  business. 

That  the  evening  schools  in  operation  in 
West  Virginia  last  year  fulfilled  this  objective 
is  apparent  from  figures  presented  in  the 
report  of  its  State  Board  for  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  This  report  lists  12  kinds  of  improved 
practices  w'hich  are  typical  of  those  carried  on 
by  farmers  enrolled  in  these  schools.  More 
than  101,000  baby  chicks  were  involved  in 
baby-chick  practice  w'ork  conducted  by  377 
farmers;  325  farmers  were  engaged  in  feeding 
and  caring  for  46,305  laying  hens;  and  126 
farmers  were  engaged  in  experimental  prac¬ 
tices  involving  the  providing  of  night  lights 
for  laying  hens  during  the  winter  season. 

Other  improved  practices  undertaken  by 
evening-class  farmers  in  the  State  and  the 
number  of  units  devoted  to  each,  were  as  fol¬ 
low's:  Planting  certified  seed  potatoes,  159 
acres;  spraying  potatoes,  150  acres;  sowing 
alfalfa  and  legumes,  311  acres;  liming  soil,  429 
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acres;  fertilizing  and  improving  pastures,  325 
acres;  feeding  balanced  rations  to  dairy  cows, 
293  animals;  caring  for  ewes  in  winter,  721 
animals;  and  treating  sheep  for  internal  para- 
I  sites,  721  animals.  In  addition,  106  poultry 
buildings  were  involved  in  poultry  house 
building  enterprises. 

Fifty-two  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
conducted  96  evening  schools.  This  is  an 
increase  of  21  schools  over  1936  when  50 
teachers  conducted  75  evening  schools.  One 
teacher  conducted  6  evening  schools;  one,  5 
schools;  7  conducted  3  schools;  21  conducted 
2  schools;  and  22  conducted  1  evening  school. 
In  addition,  six  of  these  evening-school  teach¬ 
ers  conducted  part-time  schools. 

Versatility,  .>'«•  .Specialization 

An  instance  of  the  value  of  a  preliminary 
survey  in  formulating  a  vocational  training 
program  for  a  small  community  comes  to 
light  in  a  report  by  J.  A.  McCarthy,  director 
of  vocational  education  for  New  Jersey,  on 
the  trade  and  industrial  training  course  at 
Toms  River. 

The  preliminary  survey  of  this  community 
showed  that  the  skilled  workers  were  engaged 
in  the  commercial  food  trades,  building  con¬ 
struction,  automobile  repairing,  and  boat 
building  and  repairing.  It  showed  further 
that  mechanics  in  this  area  must  be  proficient 
in  more  than  one  field.  Boat  builders,  for 
example,  are  workers  in  wood  and  metal. 
They  not  only  build  and  repair  boats,  but 
install  equipment  on  the  boats  they  build 
and  in  some  instances  do  the  painting  and 
wood  finishing.  Skilled  mechanics  are  also 
required  to  condition  boats  in  the  spring  of 
the  year. 

The  auto  mechanic  repairs  automobiles  and 
in  some  instances  makes  repairs  to  bodies 
and  fenders.  He  also  refinishes  bodies, 
replaces  windows,  and  repairs  car  upholstery, 
and  makes  repairs  on  pumps,  motors,  and 
tractors  used  on  nearby  farms.  In  some 
instances  the  auto  mechanic  does  some  of  the 
work  involved  in  repairing  gasoline,  Diesel, 
and  other  forms  of  engines  used  for  marine 
or  stationary  pumps. 

House  carpenters  in  the  area,  the  survey 
showed,  not  only  build  and  repair  houses  but 
also  build  and  repair  docks.  Some  house 
carpenters  switch  to  boat  building  with  the 
change  in  seasons. 

Instead  of  training  for  specialized  jobs, 
workers  in  Toms  River,  the  survey  disclosed, 
need  training  which  will  familiarize  them  with 
the  skills  and  tools  of  several  occupations. 
Accordingly,  the  preemployment  training 
program  set  up  in  the  local  high  school  was 
organized  to  develop  versatile  rather  than 
specialized  workers.  For  example,  students 
in  the  woodworking  department  are  given 
preemployment  training  in  house  carpentry, 
boat  building,  and  allied  occupations.  Those 
in  the  auto  repair  shop  receive  instruction  in 
automobile  repairing  and  work  with  farm 
tractors,  farm  machinery,  and  marine  engines. 

Vocational  courses  in  Toms  River  also 


include  subjects  intended  to  promote  the 
civic-social  development  of  those  enrolled  in 
them,  as  well  as  such  required  school  subjects 
as  history,  English,  and  physical  training. 

lIoiiM‘mak4‘r.N*  Clubs  Flourishing 

Twenty-five  Future  Homemakers  or  Junior 
Homemakers  clubs,  in  as  many  different  home 
economics  departments,  are  reported  by  the 
home  economics  division  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1937, 
with  a  total  membership  of  912.  Member¬ 
ship  in  individual  clubs  ranges  from  15  to  79. 

Arkansas  reports  95  Student  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Clubs,  with  a  membership  of  3,551 
girls.  Thirty-three  of  these  clubs  are  affiliated 
with  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  annual  State  meeting  of  these 
clubs  last  year  brought  400  girls  representing 
35  clubs  to  Little  Rock. 

Among  the  objectives  of  home  economics 
clubs  in  various  States  are  the  following:  To 
provide  social  training  and  promote  social 
relationships;  to  give  members  experience  in 
carrying  responsibility;  to  encourage  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship;  to  provide  practice 
in  parliamentary  procedure;  to  promote 
democracy  in  the  school;  to  develop  person¬ 
ality,  leadership,  self-reliance,  initiative,  social 
poise  and  professional  interest;  to  stimulate 
interest  in  hobbies  and  the  wise  use  of  leisure; 
to  foster  high  ideals  and  appreciation  for 
home  life;  to  give  members  a  more  complete 


knowledge  of  the  field  of  home  economics,  its 
State  and  an  tional  organizations  and  of  leader 
in  the  field;  to  promote  interest  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  encourage  participation  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  community  activities. 

T4‘a4*li4‘r-T  raining  InHs 

A  series  of  six  releases  on  various  phases  of 
teacher-training  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
education  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Education. 

These  releases,  which  are  based  upon  special 
studies  made  by  the  Office  in  cooperation  with 
State  supervisors  and  teacher-trainers  in  agri¬ 
cultural  education  and  which  cover  data  for 
the  fiscal  year  1935-36,  contain  information 
on:  The  number,  location,  and  organization  of 
teacher-training  institutions;  the  personnel 
engaged  in  these  institutions;  the  number  and 
percentage  of  agricultural  college  graduates 
trained  as  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture; 
the  placement  of  men  trained  as  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture;  facts  on  employed 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  enrolled  in 
teacher-training  institutions  for  professional 
improvement;  and  preparatory  curriculums  fox- 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Tables  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  results 
of  the  study  covered  are  presented  in  each  of 
the  six  teacher-training  releases,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  growing  out  of  the  results  of  the 
studies  are  formulated. 

C.  M.  Arthur 


Commissioner  of  Education  J.  W.  Studebaker  receives  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  national  organization  of  boys  studying  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  rural  high  schools,  on  the  occasion  of  their  recent  meeting  in  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  conduct  routine  business,  map  out  their  program  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  formulate 
preliminary  jdans  for  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  organization  at  Kansas  City, 
in  October.  Seated  is  Dr.  Studebaker.  Standing,  from  left  to  right,  are:  J.  A.  Linke,  chief, 
agricultural  education  service,  Office  of  Education,  national  adviser;  Lex  Murray,  vice 
president;  Joe  II.  Black,  past  president;  William  Stiers,  vice  president;  J.  Lester  Boucher, 
president;  Eugene  Warren,  vice  president;  Arden  Burgidge,  vice  president;  W.  A.  Ross, 
executive  secretary;  and  Lowell  Bland,  student  secretary. 
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B  ■  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS 


II 


In  Public  Schools 

llegents*  lU'piirt 

The  regents’  inquiry  into  the  character  and 
cost  of  public  education  in  the  State  of  New 
York  has  issued  a  preliminary  pamphlet  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  improvement  of  the  district  or¬ 
ganization  in  advance  of  the  reports  of  the 
inquiry  “so  that  the  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  district  organization,  which  is  fundamental 
to  the  whole  program,  may  be  initiated  now.” 
In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  New  York 
school  districts  the  inquiry  states:  “In  this 
long  history  from  1812  to  1938  two  facts 
stand  out  clearly.  First,  the  whole  State 
has  come  to  feel  that  the  old  district  system, 
though  satisfactory  as  a  means  of  providing 
for  common  schools  in  the  early  days  of  the 
State,  is  not  satisfactory  now  to  operate  high 
schools  or  to  operate  elementary  schools  under 
modern  conditions.  Second,  the  ‘central 
school’  system  as  it  has  been  worked  out  in 
over  200  places  within  the  State  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  modernizing  and  improving 
the  school-district  system  for  New  York 
State.” 

The  report  states  that  New  York  State  has 
over  8,000  school  districts  and  that  a  great 
many  of  them  have  exactly  the  same  metes 
and  bounds  as  they  had  under  the  act  of  1812. 
The  following  classification  shows  the  number 
of  school  districts  of  each  class  in  the  State,  as 
of  June  30,  1936: 

Urban-school  systems:  155  districts,  each 
with  a  school  superintendent — 1,061  school 
officers — 58,224  teachers — for  1,615,650  pu¬ 
pils — divided  as  follows:  59  city  school  dis¬ 
tricts;  96  union  free  school  districts  in  villages 
of  4,500  population  or  over. 

Rural  school  sysfems:  8,103  districts,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  198  district  super¬ 
intendents — 18,516  officers — 21,015  teachers — 
for  381,455  pupils — divided  as  follows: 

6,294  common-school  districts. 

490  union  free  school  districts. 

480  consolidated  school  districts. 

621  contract  districts. 

5  central  high-school  districts. 

182  central  rural-school  districts  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  two  central  rural  schools 
in  villages). 

31  districts  with  no  schools,  contracts, 
or  children. 

Curriculum  .Study 

The  State  of  Oregon  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  recently  issued  a  handbook  on  curriculum 
study  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Oregon  State  Teachers  Association  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  department  of  education. 
The  committee  for  the  improvement  of  the 
curriculum  believes  that  curriculum  improve¬ 


ment  can  only  result  from  united  action  by 
administrators,  teachers,  and  laymen  who  are 
well  informed  about  the  problem.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  committee  that  study  groups 
will  be  organized  throughout  the  State  and 
that  the  bulletin  will  serve  as  the  study  guide. 

Appointed  by  Governor 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  1937  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina 
the  Governor  has  appointed  a  committee 
composed  of  two  senators  and  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  “To  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
State’s  program  for  colored  schools  including 
elementary,  secondary,  vocational,  and  higher 
education,  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  it  may  seem  right  and  proper  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
next  general  assembly.” 

Williamsburg  Bulletin 

The  Developing  Curriculum  at  the  Matthew 
Whaley  High  School,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  is 
the  title  of  a  bulletin  prepared  by  the  faculty 
and  published  as  Bulletin  No.  2,  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  School  of  Education.  The 
bulletin  contains  a  description  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  high  school,  and  presents  in  some 
detail  illustrative  units  of  work. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

“The  coordination  of  all  public  agencies,” 
according  to  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the 
bureau  of  special  service,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
city  board  of  education,  “is  the  outstanding 
contribution  made  by  Jersey  City  in  its  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  program.  The  fact  that  the 
schools,  the  police,  the  municipal  medical 
center,  the  courts,  the  Hudson  County  deten¬ 
tion  home,  and  the  county  probation  office 
have  entered  into  a  unified,  coordinated  pro¬ 
gram  has  made  success  not  only  possible  but 
inevitable.” 

St.  Louis  Progress 

The  Public  School  Messenger,  published  by 
the  department  of  instruction,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Public  Schools,  in  a  recent  issue,  contains 
many  interesting  facts  concerning  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  of  Progress  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  St.  Louis,  1S38-1938.  Among  the  many 
facts  presented  are:  Free  public  evening 
schools  have  been  supported  by  the  board  of 
education  for  more  than  75  years;  as  early  as 
1843  music  was  taught  in  the  St.  Louis  schools; 
in  1855  the  superintendent  of  instruction  rec¬ 
ommended  the  more  general  adoption  of  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  curriculum;  in  1897  private  citizens 
offered  to  finance  manual  training  instruction 
as  an  experiment  if  the  board  of  education 
would  provide  rooms,  which  it  did;  in  1873 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  offered  her  services  gra¬ 
tuitously  to  experiment  with  a  kindergarten 


class.  The  offer  was  accepted  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  and  it  is 
reported  that  many  visitors  found  their  way 
to  this  early  kindergarten;  mothers  told  of  the 
good  results  of  the  training  of  their  children; 
and  educators  attracted  from  far  and  near  re¬ 
turned  to  their  home  cities  with  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  what  they  had  observed. 

Why  School 

An  interesting  1938  pamphlet  entitled  Why 
School,  written  by  H.  R.  Malcolm  of  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  has  come  to  hand.  The  publication  does 
not  undertake  to  advocate  or  defend  every 
subject  and  every  activity  undertaken  in  the 
schools,  but  brings  out  effectively  the  value 
and  importance  of  an  education.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  booklet  is  heightened  when  one 
realizes  that  the  author  is  not  professionally 
engaged  in  educational  work. 

W.  S.  Deffenbattgh 

★ 

Iii  Colleges 

Action  of  Senate 

Students  in  education  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  can  earn  the  master’s  degree  without- 
writing  a  thesis,  as  a  result  of  a  recent  action 
of  the  university  senate.  Shift  in  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  thesis  requirements  establishes  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  traditional  program  which 
calls  for  a  thesis,  although  students  still  may 
write  theses  if  they  wish. 

New  Dormitory 

The  University  of  Iowa’s  new  men’s  dormi¬ 
tory,  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  by  September  1,  will  house  about  250 
men  and  will  thus  provide  a  place  for  the  many 
men  unable  to  be  accommodated  in  the 
quadrangle.  The  three-story  building  offi¬ 
cially  named  “Hillcrest”  will  cost  about 
$325,000  to  be  paid  for  out  of  its  earnings. 

Dental  Hygiene  Course 

A  2-year  course  for  dental  hygienists  re¬ 
placing  the  present  1-year  curriculum,  has 
been  authorized  by  the  regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  The  new  course  will 
offer  training  in  technical  procedures  with  a 
view  to  making  the  hygienists  more  useful  as 
assistants  to  dentists,  and  will  transfer  the 
instruction  in  anatomy,  bacteriology,  and 
chemistry  from  the  dental  faculty  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  given  for  nurses. 

Alumni  University 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
will  return  to  the  campus  next  June  as  stu- 
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dents  for  the  eighth  alumni  university,  for  a 
week  of  study  and  lectures  by  leading  members 
of  the  faculty  beginning  June  20,  immediately 
following  commencement  week.  The  general 
topic  of  the  program  of  40  lectures  will  be 
Problems  of  Today,  with  4  courses  of  4  lectures 
on  the  World  Situation,  3  courses  on  Con¬ 
temporary  Society,  and  4  courses  on  science 
and  the  arts. 

Student  Loan 

Nearly  100  students  in  the  University  of 
Texas  have  made  use  of  the  loan  funds  offered 
by  the  Ex-Students’  Association  this  year. 
Totaling  $200,000  loans  of  from  $5  to  $250, 
are  made  to  individuals  who  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  semester  of  work  in  the  university 
with  a  “C”  average.  Loans  are  made  on  a 
family  basis.  Notes,  which  must  be  signed 
by  the  student,  one  parent,  and  some  third 
party,  are  usually  made  for  1  year  with 
privilege  of  extension. 

.Sum mer field  Scholarships 

Examinations  were  held  in  six  cities  of 
Kansas,  March  19,  as  preliminary  to  the 
appointment  of  the  1938  group  of  Summer- 
field  scholars  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Out  of  more  than  300  boys  graduating  from 
Kansas  high  schools,  30  were  invited  to  come 
to  the  university  late  in  April  for  final  exami¬ 
nation,  from  which  10  to  12  will  be  selected 
for  the  scholarship  award.  The  Summerfield 
scholarships,  established  in  the  fall  of  1929  by 
Solon  Summerfield,  Kansas  University  alum¬ 
nus  and  New  York  manufacturer,  provide  a 
4-year  college  course  for  eligible  young  men. 
There  are  now  55  in  the  university  in  the 
four  class  grades.  Appointment  is  upon  a 
merit  basis,  and  a  stipend  is  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  need  of  each. 

ScIiodI  of  English 

Bread  Loaf  is  a  mountain,  an  inn,  and  a 
school.  The  Bread  Loaf  School  of  English 
has  been  conducted  since  1920  as  a  section 
of  the  summer  session  of  Middlebury  College, 
Middlebury,  Yt.  The  nineteenth  session  will 
be  held  from  June  29  to  August  13,  1938. 
Average  attendance  130. 

Fine  Arts 

Changes  in  the  University  of  Iowa  curric¬ 
ulum  affecting  the  course  in  the  school  of 
fine  arts  have  been  adopted  to  go  into  effect 
next  September. 

Under  the  new  plan,  a  student  may  earn  a 
new  degree,  bachelor  of  fine  arts,  after  work 
in  semiprofessional  curriculum  in  the  school 
of  fine  arts,  specializing  in  the  field  of  art, 
music,  or  the  theater.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  students  of  distinct  ability  in  one  of  the  fine 
arts  fields  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
the  B.  F.  A.  degree  in  the  freshman  year. 
Each  must  be  certified  by  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  he  specializes — art, 
music,  or  dramatic  arts.  The  university 
never  has  granted  the  B.  F.  A.  award. 


Phi  lleta  Kappa 

The  first  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  to  be 
established  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  recently 
installed  at  the  George  Washington  University. 

Delegates  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapters  in 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States  attended,  and  the  installation 
was  conducted  by  Frank  P.  Graves,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  is  president  of  the  United  Chapters  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Student  <  imperative 

“Board  and  room”  for  80  men  students  at 
the  Los  Angeles  campus  of  the  University  of 
California  has  been  reduced  to  the  low  cost  of 
$22  per  month.  These  men  have  banded 
together  at  the  Brentwood  Cooperative  Hall, 
manage  the  place  themselves,  do  their  own 
work,  and  divide  the  actual  cost  of  provisions. 

.»»  Dormitory 

Construction  work  has  begun  on  a  new 
$30,000  dormitory  to  house  84  members  of 
the  student  cooperative  organization  at  the 
State  College  of  Washington.  The  major 
part  of  the  construction  is  being  done  by 
N.  Y.  A.  students  in  training  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  members  of  the  local  unions.  The 
State  College  will  furnish  the  materials  and 
will  be  repaid  from  rentals. 

Xmv  Code 

Provisions  of  the  recently  formulated  code 
of  college  and  fraternity  relations,  will  go  into 
effect  at  once  in  190  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country,  where  some  70  na¬ 
tional  fraternities  have  organized  more  than 
2,600  chapters  with  60,000  undergraduate 
members  and  almost  1,000,000  alumni  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  new  Magna  Carla  represents  the  report 
of  a  joint  committee  of  10  members — 5  from 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  5 
from  the  National  Interfraternity  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  committee’s  report  was  adopted 
by  the  association  at  its  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago.  Basic  principles  of  the  re¬ 
port  are  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  The  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  college  to  the  group  and  its 
members:  Student  group  life  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  educational  process;  it  should 
be  recognized  as  such,  and  as  large  a  degree 
of  responsible  control  as  possible  should  be 
delegated  to  it.  Self-government  is  a  primary 
objective  of  college  training;  the  work  of  the 
college  will  be  strengthened  by  utilizing  the 
fraternity  to  this  end.  The  college  may  dele¬ 
gate  responsibility  to  the  fraternity,  but  is 
thereby  not  absolved  from  its  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  college  must  enforce  account¬ 
ability  for  all  delegated  responsibility.  The 
college  should  insist  upon  the  financial  integ¬ 
rity  of  all  student  undertakings,  and  not  allow 
them  to  encroach  upon  the  student’s  pri¬ 
mary  purposes  in  coming  to  college.  Group 
life,  to  be  of  greatest  value,  must  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  college  objectives  intellectually 


as  well  as  socially,  physically,  and  morally. 
(2)  The  obligation  of  the  group  to  the  col¬ 
lege:  The  fraternity  is  responsible  to  the 
college  to  the  extent  to  which  the  privilege  of 
association  withdraws  its  members  from  the 
immediate  control  of  the  college.  The  fra¬ 
ternity  should  maintain  proper  social  stand¬ 
ards  and  wholesome  conditions  of  living. 
The  fraternity  must  either  control  its  mem¬ 
bers  or  return  them  to  the  control  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  fraternity  must  either  govern 
itself  adequately,  or  be  supervised  or  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  college.  (3)  The  obligation  of 
the  group  to  the  individual:  The  fraternity 
has  no  immediate  responsibility  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  but  should  maintain  conditions  that 
will  promote  the  individual’s  best  develop¬ 
ment  in  every  way.  The  fraternity  should 
not  give  refuge  to  its  members  in  any  breach 
of  accepted  responsibility.  The  fraternity 
should  respect  the  rights  of  its  members  to 
self-development.  (4)  The  obligation  of  the 
individual  to  the  group:  The  individual’s 
right  of  self-expression,  is  limited  by  his  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  group  and  to  the  college. 
Compulsion  is  a  poor  substitute  for  coopera¬ 
tion.  (5)  The  obligation  of  the  alumnus  to 
the  college  and  the  group:  Alumni  member¬ 
ship  is  an  opportunity  to  serve  youth,  and 
gives  the  alumnus  no  other  privilege  or  right. 
The  undergraduates  are  responsible  to  the 
college  for  the  chapter;  the  alumni  must 
always  respect  this  responsibility. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf 

★ 

In  Educational  Research 

Cont rolled  Observation 

J.  Y.  West  has  made  a  contribution  to  the 
controlled  observation  technique  by  working 
out  an  application  to  a  specific  field,  i.  e., 
elementary  school  science.  Using  the  aims 
of  the  course  of  study  and  of  the  teachers  in 
elementary  school  science,  a  code  for  use  in 
observation  was  developed.  This  code  was 
then  tried  out  by  several  observers  to  see  how 
valid  and  reliable  the  method  was  in  practice. 
The  advantage  of  the  method  is  that-  actual 
behavior  of  the  pupil  is  sampled.  It  is  a 
direct  method  of  evaluation.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  time  consuming 
and  that  a  person  cannot  get  by  observation 
the  total  picture  of  behavior,  for  certain 
behavior  cannot  be  noted  when  attention  is 
centered  on  other  behavior.  This  study  is 
published  as  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No. 
728,  and  is  entitled  Appraising  Observable 
Behavior  of  Children  in  Science. 

Why  Aiiulls  Like  Certain  Hooks 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  reactions  of 
adults  to  the  type  of  subject  matter,  method 
of  presentation,  presence  of  auxiliary  aids,  in 
books  has  been  made  by  Margaret  C.  Lyon. 
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This  study  is  more  supplementary  than  over¬ 
lapping  with  Gray  and  Leary’s  What  Makes 
a  Book  Readable  reported  on  before  in  these 
columns.  That  study  was  concerned  mainly 
with  the  difficulty  level  of  reading  materials, 
while  this  study  is  concerned  more  with  the 
interest  factors.  Not  only  were  adults’  re¬ 
actions  to  various  readings  obtained,  but  the 
reading  material  was  analyzed  to  obtain  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  determination  of  the  type 
of  material  adults  enjoyed  reading.  This 
stud}7  should  be  required  reading  for  adult 
education  workers — especially  those  who  plan 
reading  courses  for  adults.  The  study  is 
entitled  The  Selection  of  Books  for  Adult  Study 
Groups  and  is  published  as  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Edu¬ 
cation,  No.  696. 

Study  ol'  Quintuplets 

The  University  of  Toronto  Studies,  Child 
Development  Series,  1937,  No.  12-16,  contain 
a  series  of  studies  concerning  the  development 
and  status  of  the  Dionne  quintuplets.  The 
quintuplets  are  considered  to  be  identical 
rather  than  fraternal,  and  therefore  differ- 
ences  in  behavior  between  them  should  come 
from  the  environment.  One  of  the  studies 
finds  that  there  is  marked  personality  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  girls  and  suggests  that  these 
differences  are  accounted  for  by  differences  in 
environment.  This  is  an  interesting  conclu¬ 
sion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  environment 
of  the  quintuplets,  as  far  as  casual  observa¬ 
tion  goes,  would  be  considered  the  same. 
Gesell,  Kuhlmann  and  Merrill-Palmer  tests 
have  been  applied  to  the  quintuplets.  Their 
development,  mental,  motor,  and  language, 
has  been  carefully  traced.  The  studies  were 
carried  on  by  W.  E.  Blatz,  D.  A.  Millichamp, 
M.  W.  Charles,  N.  Chant,  A.  L.  Harris,  M.  I. 
Fletcher,  and  M.  Mason. 

Development  Of  Young  <  'SliSdl  rei» 

The  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  is  making  studies  of  the 
mental  and  physical  development  of  young 
children.  Two  recent  reports  are  of  interest. 
These  are  Environmental  Correlates  of  Mental 
and  Motor  Development  by  Nancy  Bagley  and 
Harold  E.  Jones  (Child  Development,  De¬ 
cember  1937)  and  Mental- Physical  Relation¬ 
ships  During  the  Preschool  Period  by  Marjorie 
P.  Honzik  and  Harold  E.  Jones  (Journal  of 
Experimental  Education,  December  1937). 
These  studies  are  genetic  in  nature  and  are 
important  because  they  open  a  new  area  of 
knowledge.  The  revelations  regarding  the 
relation  between  the  rate  of  growth  in  mental 
ability  and  the  social-cultural-economic  fac¬ 
tors  at  different  ages  are  very  significant. 
The  need  for  growth  records  over  a  period  of 
time  is  an  incidental  conclusion  arising  from 
these  studies. 

I*ers»nality  Tests 

A  good  analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
use  of  various  personality  measures  in  schools 
has  been  made  by  Arthur  E.  Traxler.  It  is 


issued  by  the  Educational  Records  Bureau  as 
Bulletin  No.  23.  The  Educational  Records 
Bureau  always  has  been  conservative  in  the 
type  of  tests  recommended  for  use  by  its 
patrons,  and  it  seemed  surprising  therefore 
that  it  should  issue  such  a  bulletin.  How¬ 
ever,  the  bulletin  is  throughout  deliberately 
critical  and  retains  the  conservative  approach 
of  the  bureau.  In  view  of  the  differences  of 
opinion  in  this  area  it  is  interesting  to  quote 
a  few  sentences  from  the  foreword: 

“The  members  of  the  committee  on  tests 
and  measurements  *  *  *  stated  *  *  * 

that  it  would  be  made  clear  to  the  schools  that 
the  bureau  is  not  recommending  the  use  of 
personality  tests,  but  is  only  taking  this  means 
of  providing  information  about  them  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  increasing  number  of  requests. 

“This  point  deserves  considerable  emphasis. 
*  *  *  Because  of  the  position  of  leader¬ 

ship  which  it  occupies,  the  bureau  feels  a  keen 
responsibility  for  using  particular  care  to 
recommend  only  tests  which  have  been  tried 
out  carefully  and  whose  worth  has  been  demon¬ 
strated.  With  rare  exceptions,  personality 
tests  and  rating  services  cannot  at  present  be 
included  in  such  a  category.” 

iSefiiiiiiin^  Texts  in  Steading 

Although  authors  of  reading  texts  in  the 
elementary  school  are  more  and  more  adapt¬ 
ing  the  style,  content,  and  vocabulary  to  the 
level  of  the  children  they  are  writing  for,  here 
is  still  need  for  comparative  studies  of  different 
texts.  One  such  study  is  that  by  Clarence  R. 
Stone  entitled  “Measures  of  Simplicity  and 
Beginning  Texts  in  Reading,”  published  in  the 
February  1938  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research.  Twelve  of  the  pre-primers 
and  primer  texts  published  between  1930  and 


1935  were  analyzed  in  regard  to  vocabulary 
burden.  He  arrives  at  conclusions  regarding 
the  possible  combinations  of  these  texts  which 
will  best  fit  the  child  beginning  to  read. 

David  Segel 

★ 

Ill  Other 

Government  Agencies 

.VatitMiiil  Youth  Administration 

More  than  2,500,000  books  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  WPA  library  projects  for  persons 
who  previously  enjoyed  little  or  no  library 
service,  according  to  Aubrey  Williams,  NYA 
Executive  Director.  Approximately  2,500 
new  libraries  have  been  established  under  the 
library  extension  program,  providing  free 
reading  facilities  to  communities  in  which 
such  service  has  been  discontinued  or  had 
never  before  existed.  Twenty-five  hundred 
traveling  libraries  are  rendering  additional 
service  by  taking  reading  materials  by  truck, 
automobile,  horseback,  muleback,  and  in  some 
instances  by  boat  to  approximately  500,000 
persons  in  sparsely  settled  areas.  WPA 
workers  have  repaired  more  than  12,000,000 
school  books  for  15,000  public  schools,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  10,000,000  others  for  1,800  public 
libraries  in  42  States.  (See  illustration.) 

Oificc  of  Indian  Affairs 

Much  of  the  handiwork  of  students  in  the 
arts  and  crafts  department  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Indian  School  is  now  on  exhibit  throughout 
the  country,  according  to  Alfreda  Ward,  head 


Students  binding  library  magazines. 
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of  the  arts  and  crafts  department.  Thirty 
articles  are  on  exhibit  in  the  division  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York;  55 
pieces  of  pottery  from  the  school  are  on  exhibit 
at  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  and  25 
pieces  of  San  Juan,  San  Ildefonso,  Picuris,  and 
Cochiti  pottery  have  been  sent  to  Akron, 
Ohio.  Student  paintings  are  on  exhibit  in 
the  laboratory  of  anthropology,  Sante  Fe,  N. 
Mex.;  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Akron,  Ohio; 
Williams,  Ariz.;  Kewanee,  Ill.;  Tucson,  Ariz.; 
the  International  Building,  New  York  City; 
and  Portland,  Oreg. 

Social  Security  Hoard 

Seventeen  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Hawaii  have  received  the  following  grants 
from  the  Social  Security  Board  for  the  aid  of 
dependent  children  for  the  current  quarter 
ending  June  30,  1938: 


State 

Estimated 
number  of 
recipients 

Amount  of 
grant 

Alabama _ 

16, 000 

$112,324.61 

Arizona _ _ _ 

4, 300 

72,  934.  21 

Arkansas _ 

13,  000 

49,  358.  86 

District  of  Columbia 

3,  850 

50,  595.  60 

Hawaii _  -  -  -  - 

3,  200 

48,  360.  05 

Idaho _  _ _ _ 

5,  700 

63,  058.  90 

Indiana.  ..  . 

28, 100 

400,  550.  72 

Maine..  .  ... 

3,600 

51,417.90 

Maryland _  ..  .  ... 

19,500 

238,  501.  03 

Minnesota.  ...  _  . 

13,  400 

169,  531.  28 

Missouri  .  ..  . 

1,000 

118,800.  00 

Nebraska  .  _  .  _  ..  .  ... 

9.800 

37,  071.07 

North  Carolina.. 

16, 100 

117,043.  36 

Ohio - - - - - - 

29,  000 

438, 148. 13 

Oregon . . . 

2,  500 

12,412.80 

Utah.... . . . . 

6,  500 

94,  844.  79 

Washington..  .  _  ..  . 

13,900 

191,457.29 

West  Virginia _  .  . 

16,  800 

147,  200.  00 

Wyoming  ....  .  . 

1,500 

19,  681. 19 

California  and  Georgia  received  grants  for 
the  month  of  April  only,  and  Kentucky  for 
April  and  May. 

Margaret  F.  Ryan 

Iii  Other  Countries 

Xiisiral  Education 

An  international  conference  on  musical 
education  and  pedagogy  of  defective  children, 
organized  by  the  Society  for  Musical  Educa¬ 
tion,  Prague,  in  accordance  with  the  Swiss 
Union  for  Musical  Pedagogy  and  with  the 
Seminary  for  the  Pedagogy  of  Defective  Chil¬ 
dren,  will  take  place  from  June  23  to  28,  1938, 
in  Switzerland. 

Theoretical  reports  and  practical  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  institutes  for  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  defective,  and  weak-minded  children, 
will  offer  those  who  take  part  the  opportunity 
to  study  rhythmical  and  musical  influences  on 
abnormal  children.  The  conference  will  con¬ 
cern  the  results  to  be  expected  for  musical 
education  in  general  as  well  as  for  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  the  pedagogy  of  defective  children. 

An  attendance  fee  of  20  Swiss  francs  is  being 
charged.  Inscription  and  further  information 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Society  for 
Musical  Education,  Prague  IV,  Tosk&nsky 
I ’a  Me,  Czechoslovakia. 


4  ouilia ling  Illiteracy 

As  a  result  of  a  movement  started  by  the 
minister  of  education  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
determined  efforts  have  been  made  to  combat 
illiteracy  among  the  adult  population  of  Iran. 
In  every  province  committees  have  been 
formed  composed  of  minor  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  teachers  who  are  organizing  and 
conducting  free  night  classes  for  illiterate 
adults  between  the  ages  of  16  and  40. 

So  successful  has  this  campaign  proved  that 
the  ministry  of  education  has  recently  released 
for  publication  the  attendance  figures  for  33 
centers  where  night  classes  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Figures  for  the  more  important 


centers  are: 

Teheran  and  environs _  10,  348 

Eastern  Azerbaijan _  6,  842 

Isfahan _  6,  236 

Fars _  _  _  _  5,  874 

Western  Azerbaijan  _  _  _  _  5,  459 

Khorassan _  4,  820 

Yezd _  3,  608 

Kerman _ _  _  3,543 

Kermanshah _  2,  667 

Kashan _  2,  200 

Hamadan _ 2,  000 


Total _  58,  988 


In  addition  to  these  there  are  21  other 
centers  where  the  attendance  is  less  than 
2,000,  but  which  in  the  aggregate  have  29,368 
students,  thus  making  a  grand  total  of  88,356 
adults  who  are  today  receiving  instruction  in 
night  classes.  Considering  the  short  time 
adult  education  has  been  in  operation  the 
showing  is  a  very  creditable  one.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  if  persisted  in,  is  bound  gradually  to 
reduce  the  state  of  illiteracy  which  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  still  exists  among  at  least  85  percent  of 
the  population. 

James  F.  Abel 

★ 

Educator’s  Bulletin  Board 

(Concluded  from  page  327) 

Mangan,  Martha  R.  Study  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  scores  of  the  K-D  and  K-R  music  tests.  Master’s, 
1937.  Syracuse  University.  107  p.  ms. 

Misuriello,  Rocco  A.  Status  of  chemistry  in  the  high 
schools  of  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  as  determined  by  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  all  chemistry  teachers  during  April- 
May  1934.  Master’s,  1935.  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College,  Upper  Montclair.  69  p.  ms. 

Neis,  Charles  P.  Survey  of  the  attitudes  of  students  of 
American  government  in  the  Cofleyville  high  school  for  the 
years  1928-1936.  Master’s,  1937.  University  of  Kansas.  52 
p.  ms. 

O’Neill,  Sister  Maria  T.  Status  of  the  high  school 
libraries  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Master’s,  1935.  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair.  46  p.  ms. 

Price,  William  E.  Financial  retrenchment  in  New  Jer¬ 
seysecondary  schools,  1926-1933.  Master’s,  1935.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair.  42  p.  ms. 

Silvey,  Clel  T.  Study  of  personal  reactions  to  the  sol- 
mization  method  of  teaching  music  reading.  Doctor’s,  1937. 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  82  p. 

Wagner,  Carlos  J.  Organization  and  procedure  in  the 
conduct  of  track  and  field  meets.  Doctor’s,  1937.  New  York 
University.  118  p.  ms. 

Ruth  A.  Gray* 


Vocational  Education  Progress 

(Concluded  from  page  318) 

courses  preparing  youth  for  store  service 
occupations. 

Supervision  of  educational  programs  for 
workers  in  the  distributive  occupations  will 
be  carried  on  in  the  States  under  the  direction 
of  qualified  State  supervisors  and  teacher 
trainers  in  the  field  of  distributive  occupa¬ 
tions.  Where  qualified  supervisors  of  distrib¬ 
utive  education  are  not  available,  supervisors 
in  other  fields  of  vocational  education  will 
carry  on  the  program  until  such  time  as 
trained  leaders  in  distributive  occupations 
education  are  available. 

Since  the  George-Deen  Act  did  not  become 
operative  until  July  1,  1937,  activities  of 
State  boards  for  vocational  education  with 
respect  to  programs  of  training  for  the  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations  during  the  year  were 
confined  to  laying  the  giound  work  for  the 
inauguration  of  these  programs. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Of  particular  significance  to  the  national 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  was  the 
passage  during  the  year  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Office  of 
Education  to  designate  State  commissions  for 
the  blind  or  other  State  agencies,  to  license 
and  establish  blind  persons  as  operators  in 
vending  stands  in  public  buildings.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1936-37,  State  agencies 
had  been  designated  and  blind  persons  had 
been  placed  in  approximately  100  stands  set 
up  by  these  agencies. 

Reports  covering  State  programs  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  show  that  11,091  disabled 
persons  were  physically  restored  and  placed 
in  remunerative  employment  in  47  States 
cooperating  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  This  is  an  increase  of  753  over 
1936. 

State  reports  show  further  that  45,096  dis¬ 
abled  persons  were  in  process  of  rehabilitation 
and  were  being  carried  on  State  rehabilitation 
rolls  at  the  end  of  1937.  This  figure  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  471  over  1936. 

Included  in  the  live  role  total  were  2,602 
persons  who  had  been  prepared  for  and  placed 
in  employment  and  were  still  being  followed  up 
in  their  work.  The  live  role  figure  also  in¬ 
cluded  7,108  persons  who  had  been  prepared 
for  employment  and  were  awaiting  placement 
and  32,345  persons  who  were  still  in  process  of 
preparation  for  employment.  Including  the 
number  fully  rehabilitated  and  the  number  in 
process  of  rehabilitation,  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  reached  by  the  rehabilitation  program 
in  the  States  during  the  year  was  56,187,  or 
1,224  more  than  in  1936. 

★ 

FOB  CONVENIENCE  in  ordering  Office  of 
Education  publications,  see  pages  335  and 
336. 
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Radio  Calendar 

Programs  Listed  as  Eastern  Standard  Time  Except  as  Indicated 


MONDAY 


Morning 

9:30- 


A  f ter  noon 
12:30- 
2:30- 
2:45- 


9:45  PST  The  New  World— NBC-KGO 
(Paeific  Coast  Network  Only) 

1:30  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour — NBC  Blue 
3:00  American  School  of  the  Air — CBS 
3:00  Music  for  the  School — MBS 


Evening 

6:00-  6:15  Dear  Teacher — CBS 
6:20-  6:30  New  Horizons — CBS 
10:30-11:00  National  Radio  Forum — NBC  Blue 


FRIDAY 


A f ter  noon 


12:30-  1:30  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour — NBC  Blue 
2:00-  3:00  Damrosch  Music  Appreciation  Hour — 

NBC  Red  and  Blue 

2:30-  3:00  American  School  of  the  Air — CBS 
3:00-  4:00  NBC  Radio  Guild— NBC  Blue 


Evening 

6:00-  6:15  Education  in  the  News — NBC  Red 
6:05-  6:30  Music  for  Fun — CBS 
7:30-  7:45  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon — NBC  Red 
10:00-10:30  Twenty  Years  Ago  and  Today — MBS 


TUESDAY 

Afternoon 

12:30-  1:30  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour — NBC  Blue 
2:00-  2:30  Fun  in  Music — NBC  Red 
2:30-  3:00  American  School  of  the  Air — CBS 
2:30-  3:00  NBC  Music  Guild— NBC  Blue 
4:00-  4:15  Academy  of  Medicine — CBS 

Evening 

6:00-  6:15  Science  in  the  News — NBC  Red 
6:00-  6:30  Let’s  Pretend — CBS 


WEDNESDAY 

1:30  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour — NBC  Blue 
2:30  Your  Health — NBC  Red 

American  School  of  the  Air — CBS 
4:30  Curtis  Institute  of  Music — CBS 
5:00  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers — 
NBC  Blue 

Evening 

6:00-  6:15  Our  American  Schools,  N.  E.  A.  program — 
NBC  Red 

7:45-  8:00  Science  on  the  March — NBC  Blue 


Afternoon 
12:30 
2:00 
2:30-  3:00 
3:45 
4:30 


THURSDAY 

Afternoon 

12:30-  1:30  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour — NBC  Blue 
2:30-  3:00  American  School  of  the  Air — CBS 
3:15-  4:00  Eastman  School  of  Music — NBC  Blue 
4:00-  4:15  Science  Service  Series — CBS 

Evening 

9:30-10:30  America’s  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air — 

NBC  Blue 


SATURDAY 

Morning 

11:00-11:15  Our  American  Schools,  N.  E.  A.  program — 
NBC  Red 

11:00-12:00  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music — CBS 
11:30-12:00  Music  and  American  Youth— NBC  Red 

Afternoon 

12:15-12:30  This  Wonderful  World — Hayden  Planeta¬ 
rium — MBS 

12:30-  1:30  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour — NBC  Blue 
1:45-  5:00  Metropolitan  Opera  Company — NBC  Blue 
5:00-  5:30  Story  of  Industry — CBS 
5:00-  6:00  Great  Plays — NBC  Red 

Evening 

6:00-  6:15  PST  Education  Today — NBC-KGO 
(Pacific  Coast  Network  Only) 

8:00-  8:30  Workshop— CBS 
9:30-10:00  American  Portraits — NBC  Red 
10:00-11:30  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra — 

NBC  Red  and  Blue 


SUNDAY 


Morning 

11:00-11:15  Reviewing  Stand — MBS 


Afternoon 

12:00-12:30  The  Southernaires — NBC  Blue 
12:30-  1:00  University  of  Chicago  Round  Table — 

NBC  Red 

1:30-  2:00  Tuskcgee  Institute  Choir — NBC  Red 
3:00-  5:00  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra — CBS 

4:30-  5:00  The  World  Is  Yours— NBC  Red 


Evening 

10:30-11:00  Headlines  and  Bylines — CBS 


This  calendar  lists  sustaining  programs  only.  For  more  detailed  listings  of  other  broadcasts,  write  the  following: 

COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM .  485  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

MUTUAL  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM . 1410  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY . 30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Due  to  recent  change  of  time  to  Daylight  Saving,  some  of  the  above  programs  will  fall  an  hour  earlier. 

Suggest  you  consult  local  station  or  papers. 

This  calendar  was  prepared  by  The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators — A  Department  of 
the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  Aft.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Some  CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS  of  the 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


BULLETINS 

1938 


USE  ORDER  BLANK  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION 

ONE  YEAR  & 

10  ISSUES 


1 


1.  Educational  directory,  1938.  (4  parts.) 

1.  State  and  county  school  officers.  10 
cents. 

2.  City  school  officers.  5  cents. 

3.  Colleges  and  universities.  10  cents. 

4.  Educational  associations  and  direc¬ 
tories.  10  cents. 

1937 

2.  Biennial  survey  of  education,  1934r-36. 
Chapter 

IV.  Adult  education.  10  cents. 

V.  Review  of  conditions  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  education  in  rural  and 
other  sparsely  settled  areas.  10 
cents. 

VI.  Effects  of  the  depression  upon  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  upon  colleges  and  universities. 
10  cents. 

VIII.  A  review  of  educational  legislation, 
1935  and  1936.  10  cents. 

X.  Development  of  educational  meth¬ 
od.  10  cents. 

3.  Public  affairs  pamphlets.  10  cents. 

4.  Conservation  in  the  education  program. 
10  cents. 

5.  Insurance  and  annuity  plans  for  college 
staffs.  10  cents. 

6.  Bibliography  of  research  studies  in  edu¬ 
cation,  1935-36.  30  cents. 

7.  Student  health  services  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  10  cents. 

8.  Education  of  Negroes,  a  five-year  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  1931-35.  10  cents. 

9.  College  salaries.  10  cents. 

16.  Student  interests  and  needs  in  regard  to 
hygiene.  10  cents. 

17.  Opportunities  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  exceptional  children.  10 
cents. 

22.  List  of  publications  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  1910-36.  Free. 

24.  Continuity  of  college  attendance.  10 
cents. 


25.  Forums  for  3roung  people.  15  cents. 

26.  Education  in  the  Southern  Mountains. 
15  cents. 

27.  Printed  page  and  the  public  platform. 
20  cents. 

28.  Needed  research  in  secondary  education. 
10  cents. 

30.  Occupational  experiences  for  handicapped 
adolescents  in  day  schools.  (In  press.) 

31.  Classified  list  of  courses  of  study,  1934-37. 
Preprint  of  Part  IV.  (In  press.) 

36.  Guidance  bibliography.  10  cents. 


PAMPHLETS 

73.  Subject  Registrations  in  Private  High 

Schools  and  Academies,  1932-33.  10 

cents. 

74.  Crucial  Issues  in  Education.  5  cents. 

75.  Safety  and  Health  of  the  School  Child — A 
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Congress,  in  1867,  established  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  "collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories”;  to  "diffuse  such  information 
as  shall  aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems”;  and  "otherwise  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.”  To  diffuse  expeditiously  information  and 
facts  collected,  the  Office  of  Education  publishes 
SCHOOL  LIFE,  a  monthly  service,  September 
through  June.  SCHOOL  LIFE  provides  a  national 
perspective  of  education  in  the  United  States. 


Order  its  service  for  1  year  by  sending  §1.00  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  foreign  countries, 
$1.45  a  year.  On  all  orders  for  100  copies  or  more 
to  be  sent  to  one  address,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  allows  a  discount  of  25  percent.  Enter 
subscriptions  also  through  magazine  dealers.  Send 
all  editorial  communications  pertaining  to  SCHOOL 
LIFE  to  Editorial  Division,  Office  of  Education, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  printing  of  SCHOOL  LIFE  has 
been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 


Technological  Changes  and 
Their  Meaning:  for  Education 

o 

by  David  Cushman  Coyle 


'fa  'fa  'jy  Technology  has  swept  through  the 

II  western  world  in  two  waves,  one  the 
I  industrial  revolution,  the  other  the 
— — present  crisis  to  which  history  will 
give  a  name  in  due  time.  The  industrial  revo¬ 
lution  arose  out  of  the  steam  engine  and  the 
use  of  heavy  machinery.  Lewis  Mumford  has 
characterized  it  as  the  age  of  coal  and  iron,  or 
the  age  of  smoke.  With  coal  and  iron  we  were 
able  to  make  machines  that  increased  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  common  goods  such  as  food  and 
clothing,  and  that  offered  wholesale  transpor¬ 
tation  by  railroads  and  steamships.  The  age 
of  coal  and  iron  brought  in  the  factory  slum, 
uglier  though  slightly  less  poisonous  than  the 
older  slums.  It  brought  classical  economics, 
capitalist  and  Marxian,  both  rationalizations 
of  early  machine  production  that  have  lasted 
over  into  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Since  1900  the  development  of  technology 
has  been  so  radically  different  from  the  form  of 
the  previous  century  as  to  create  serious  mal¬ 
adjustments  between  business  and  our  exist¬ 
ing  laws  and  customs.  The  educational  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  these 
new  developments,  to  which  its  established 
theories  of  economics  and  of  pedagogy  were 
not  adapted. 

Scientific  Wonders  Spread 

There  had  been  a  number  of  inventions  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  previous  century,  such  as 
the  telephone,  the  gasoline  engine,  and  the 
electromagnetic  dynamo,  that  had  no  drastic 
effect  on  society,  because  they  were  still  too 
crude  to  be  of  widespread  usefulness.  But 
around  1900  the  mass  of  secondary  inventions 
adding  to  the  practical  usefulness  of  these 
products  began  to  reach  the  point  where  they 
could  sweep  through  the  civilized  world.  The 
past  40  years,  therefore,  have  seen  not  merely 
an  increase  in  old  familiar  goods  and  services 
but  the  spread  of  unfamiliar  scientific  wonders 
into  the  everyday  life  of  the  people.  The 
automobile,  the  radio,  the  talking  movie,  the 
airplane,  and  a  long  catalog  of  new  materials 
such  as  rayon  and  bakelite,  have  changed  the 
environment  in  which  the  people  live  and  out 
of  which  they  draw  their  opinions  and  attitudes 
toward  life. 

The  change  has  been  so  rapid  that  business, 
government,  and  education  are  still  largely 
controlled  by  people  who  learned  in  childhood 
to  say,  “I  could  no  more  do  that  than  fly,”  or 
“You  can’t  turn  back  the  clock,”  phrases  that 


to  a  younger  generation  have  no  literal  mean¬ 
ing  whatever. 

The  effect  of  the  twentieth  century  tech¬ 
nology  on  employment  has  been  almost  as 
revolutionary  as  its  effect  on  the  instruments 
of  everyday  living.  The  industrial  revolution 
was  a  centralizing  movement,  drawing  the 
workers  out  of  home  occupations  into  the 
factory.  In  the  factory  many  of  the  workers 
became  skilled  in  various  jobs,  but  as  tech¬ 
nology  progressed  the  machine  tender  was 
more  and  more  specialized  until  one  individual 
had  only  a  few  simple  motions  to  repeat  all 
day  long.  The  new  technology,  based  on 
chemistry  and  electricity  and  on  their  infinite 
interrelations  and  variations,  has  reached  a 
point  where  sensory-motor  reactions  of  a 
simple  kind  can  be  imitated  with  electric  in¬ 
struments.  In  jobs  where  the  human  machine 
tender  is  required  only  to  observe  the  routine 
progress  of  the  work  and  to  throw  a  lever  or 
insert  a  piece  of  material  as  required,  the  in¬ 
strument  can  do  the  job  better.  The  electric 
eye,  the  thermostat,  and  instruments  for  ob¬ 
serving  chemical  composition  of  mixtures  and 
speed  of  flow  of  liquids,  take  the  place  of  the 
human  sense  organs  and  muscles. 

The  most  common  development  of  auto¬ 
matic  control  does  not  entirely  eliminate  the 
human  operative  but  reduces  the  number  of 
workers  and  changes  the  nature  of  their  work. 
Highly  skilled  operatives  who  can  judge  the 
behavior  of  the  machines  by  eye  or  ear  and 
make  constant  adjustments  are  less  in  demand, 
the  automatic  instruments  take  care  of  most 
of  the  routine  adjustments,  leaving  a  few 
special  jobs  that  can  be  done  by  semiskilled 
workers  and  stretching  out  the  number  of 
machines  handled  by  a  given  number  of 
workers.  Unskilled  labor,  occupied  largely 
in  moving  material  from  one  machine  to  the 
next,  is  replaced  by  conveyors  automatically 
controlled.  A  study  of  26  manufacturing 
industries  in  Minneapolis  by  the  National 
Research  Project  showed  a  relative  loss  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  jobs,  leaving  most  of  the 
work  in  the  semiskilled  class. 

National  Research  Reports 

The  highly  trained  professional  workers  who 
invent  and  superintend  the  new  processes 
appear  to  be  on  the  increase,  though  their 
number  is  inconsiderable  in  the  national  labor 
market.  Between  1920  and  1931,  the  number 
of  industrial  research  laboratories  is  reported 
to  have  been  multiplied  by  five,  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  to  have  increased  from  6,600  to  30,000. 


Both  manufacturing  and  agriculture  show 
continuous  increases  in  productive  power  per 
man-hour  of  labor.  The  National  Research 
Project  reports  that  of  all  industries  examined, 
the  majority  showed  an  increase  in  man-hour 
productivity  of  2  to  10  percent  from  1919  to 
1929,  and  corresponding  increases  from  1929 
to  1935.  Individual  industries  and  plants  ran 
far  above  these  averages,  indicating  that  the 
installation  of  new  techniques  is  not  universal 
and  that  even  if  no  new  inventions  were  made 
from  now  on  a  large  amount  of  improvement 
could  still  be  expected  by  the  spread  of  known 
techniques. 

In  agriculture  the  labor  going  into  a  bushel 
of  corn  or  a  bale  of  cotton  has  been  reduced 
about  20  percent  in  25  years,  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  down 
over  50  percent.  The  jobs  of  200,000  harvest 
hands  who  followed  the  wheat  harvest  in  the 
1920’s  have  been  taken  over  by  the  combine. 
Tractors,  automobiles,  and  trucks  have  cut 
by  about  1)4  billion  man-hours  a  year  the 
labor  that  used  to  go  into  the  care  of  horses  and 
mules.  These  cold  figures  represent  human 
situations  in  some  of  our  farm  areas  that  call 
for  heavy  relief  appropriations  and  constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  social  stability. 

Manufacturing  and  agriculture  are  both 
reducing  their  demand  for  labor,  and  no 
change  of  the  trend  is  in  sight.  In  agriculture, 
although  the  market  for  food  and  fibers  could 
be  expanded  by  a  better  distribution  of  in¬ 
come,  the  technical  methods  still  unused  over 
large  areas  promise  to  reduce  still  further  the 
labor  required.  In  industry,  the  signs  point 
toward  smaller  labor  requirements.  The 
National  Resources  Committee’s  report  on 
technology  shows  no  spectacular  new  in¬ 
dustries  in  prospect  for  the  next  20  years. 
Air-conditioning  and  television  do  not  appear 
able  to  carry  any  such  volume  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  was  supplied  by  the  automobile,  the 
movies,  and  the  other  giants  of  the  past  20  years. 
Capital  goods  are  limited  by  the  remarkable 
change  in  technology  itself,  by  which  great 
economies  are  made  in  manufacturing  through 
the  use  of  auxiliaries,  rearrangement  of  plant, 
and  small  changes  in  process  and  management, 
all  at  a  comparatively  slight  capital  invest¬ 
ment.  Altogether,  the  signs  indicate  that 
surplus  industrial  workers  cannot  go  back  to 
the  farm,  and  surplus  farm  workers  cannot 
be  absorbed  by  the  factory.  Surplus  workers 
in  general  cannot  be  employed  in  capital 
goods  production,  which  is  tending  to  need 
less  labor  per  unit  of  capacity  produced. 
The  service  occupations,  in  which  technology 
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has  loss  effect  in  reducing  labor  demand,  will 
have  to  absorb  most  of  the  displaced  labor 
from  both  industry  and  agriculture.  In 
1 S70,  21.4  percent  of  the  gainfully  employed 
were  in  services,  in  1930  the  proportion  had 
risen  to  35  percent,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  National  Research  Project.  Workers 
in  trade  increased  from  7.2  to  15.4  percent,  in 
public  service  from  2.1  to  4.6  percent,  and  in 
the  professions  from  1.9  to  5  percent. 

The  present  condition  of  unemployment  can 
perhaps  be  most  clearly  explained  as  a  lag  in 
the  expansion  of  services.  Public  service, 
largely  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  material 
and  human  conservation,  has  expanded  con¬ 
siderably  but  is  still  far  short  of  meeting  the 
admitted  need  of  sound  national  maintenance. 
Private  services  depend  for  their  expansion  on 
a  more  even  distribution  of  money  income. 
Studies  of  consumer  habits  indicate  that  any 
rise  in  the  lower  incomes  creates  a  larger  mar¬ 
ket  for  personal  services  of  all  kinds,  from 
travel  to  beauty  treatments  and  movie  tickets. 

Money  Economy 

Another,  development  that  affects  the  type 
of  education  needed  in  this  country  is  the 
general  shift  toward  a  money  economy  which 
has  been  going  on  for  a  century  and  is  now 
almost  complete.  Few  workers  now  make 
goods  for  their  own  use.  Even  farmers  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  producing  crops  for  sale. 
The  effect  of  technology,  specialized  labor,  and 
trade  has  been  to  detach  human  beings  from 
close  contact  with  the  soil  and  with  material 
things  generally.  Property  and  income  have 
become  marks  on  paper,  dependent  for  their 
reality  upon  the  emotional  condition  of  the 
community.  People  work  for  money,  live  by 
money,  and  are  entertained  in  a  relaxed  atti¬ 
tude  by  paid  entertainers.  The  wholesome 
materialism  of  the  old-fashioned  farm  and 
one-man  shop  has  been  replaced  by  a  fantastic 
pseudo-materialism  of  paper  values  to  the 
understanding  of  which  the  human  mind  is  not 
well  adapted.  There  is  a  tendency  to  personal 
helplessness,  to  passive  recreation  and  escape- 
dreaming,  and  to  irrational  magic-mongering  in 
face  of  a  world  where  the  contact  between  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  earth  has  become  too  abstract. 
Education  faces  an  extremely  difficult  task  in 
preparing  students  to  live  in  this  phantasmal 
world  with  sanity  and  effectiveness. 

The  young  person  coming  out  of  school 
into  the  modern  world  has  before  him  no  such 
simple,  rational  social  order  as  that  which 
appeared  to  welcome  the  young  graduate  be¬ 
fore  1914.  He  can  hardly  expect  to  find  a. 
job  in  which  he  will  peacefully  continue  to 
labor  with  increasing  success  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  modern  electric  clock  can  run 
backward  as  easily  as  forward;  the  youth’s 
chosen  occupation  may  expand  for  a  period 
of  years  and  then  suddenly  melt  away  under 
the  impact  of  some  new  invention.  His 
savings,  if  he  has  any,  may  have  to  be  used 
up  while  he  finds  a  new  job  and  a  new  skill, 
or  they  may  simply  vanish  without  trace, 


leaving  him  helpless  and  humiliated  without 
any  cause  that  was  mentioned  in  the  school 
books.  To  prepare  for  such  an  uncertain 
life  the  modern  youth  must  be  as  wary  and 
quick-moving  in  his  own  environment  as  his 
pioneer  ancestor  had  to  be  in  the  Indian- 
haunted  forest.  The  schools  can  train  him  in 
virtues  that  will  stand  him  in  good  stead, 
over  and  above  the  specific  skills  that  are 
attached  to  any  particular  occupation. 

There  are  a  number  of  vocations  in  the 
modern  world  that  require  special  training 
of  a  type  that  can  be  given  in  school.  Most 
of  these  special  trainings  are  of  the  college 
or  postgraduate  type,  in  engineering,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  other  technical  professions. 
Some  of  the  skilled  occupations,  such  as 
stenography  and  mechanics,  are  apparently 
well  enough  defined  to  be  taught  in  formal 
courses.  The  number  of  jobs  in  the  well- 
defined  skilled  occupations  may  be  increasing, 
especially  in  the  higher  levels,  but  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  small  fraction  of  the  total.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  skilled  jobs  are  special 
to  each  industry  or  even  to  each  company, 
and  the  workers  are  trained  on  the  job. 
Semiskilled  occupations  are  generally  best 
taught  by  the  employers  with  modern  methods 
using  moving  pictures,  the  training  period  is 
reduced  to  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  days. 

Passing  Mark  100  Percent 

Several  kinds  of  training  that  can  be  done 
most  efficiently  in  the  school  have  not  yet 
been  developed  to  a  degree  that  produces 
satisfactory  results.  They  consist  chiefly  in 
extensions  of  the  three  R’s  and  of  industrial 
arts. 

Employers  are  greatly  impressed  when  they 
discover  a  boy  or  girl  who  can  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  words. 
Any  child  who  can  read  a  set  of  directions 
containing  20  separate  items,  and  with  the 
card  in  his  hand  can  know  what  to  do,  is  a 
joy  to  any  boss,  a  rare  find  that  does  not  pop 
out  of  every  schoolroom  door.  Another  rara 
avis  is  a  person  who  can  write  an  understand¬ 
able  report  on  any  subject,  or  who  can  put 
an  idea  into  words  that  have  some  recognizable 
meaning.  Finally,  the  average  school  grad¬ 
uate  has  a  vague  notion  that  70  percent  is 
passing,  and  may  take  years  to  learn  that  in 
adding  a  column  of  figures  the  passing  mark  is 
100  percent,  and  in  making  a  bill  of  material 
a  mistake  in  the  decimal  point  which  costs 
$10,000  is  a  pretty  bad  error.  No  human 
being  is  perfect,  but  the  allowed  limit  of  error 
has  a  definite  meaning  in  industrial  processes, 
a  concept  that  might  profitably  be  taught  in 
school. 

In  connection  with  the  three  R’s  is  a  less 
definite  but  important  virtue  or  attitude 
known  as  responsibility.  In  its  commercially 
valuable  form  it  means  that  a  young  employee 
is  on  the  job  and  can  judge  reasonably  well 
when  to  obey  orders,  when  to  use  his  own 
judgment,  and  when  to  ask  the  boss.  The 
schools  have  never  developed  an  effective 


method  of  teaching  responsibility,  perhaps 
because  in  an  older  and  less  specialized  world 
children  learned  it  at  home.  Modern  tech¬ 
nology  with  its  elaborate  blueprints  and  speci¬ 
fications  has  opened  the  way  for  a  habit  of 
blind  obedience  to  orders  and  of  passing  the 
buck  in  case  of  accident.  Since  the  blue¬ 
prints  are  not  always  divinely  inspired,  and 
emergencies  will  occur,  a  worker  who  can  keep 
his  eyes  open  is  peculiarly  valuable,  and 
unfortunately  rare. 

The  use  of  manual  training  in  various  forms 
should  be  understood  as  a  valuable  corrective 
to  the  general  unreality  of  modern  life. 
Handling  tools  is  more  than  merely  a  pre- 
vocational  training  for  boys  who  are  to  be 
skilled  mechanics  and  girls  who  are  to  manage 
a  household.  It  is  especially  useful  for  the 
many  boys  and  girls  who  will  earn  a  living 
by  handling  jDaper  alone.  Some  of  the  most 
obscure  and  unrealistic  thinking  now  being 
done  in  America  is  the  product  of  minds  that 
never  knew  which  way  a  screwdriver  turns 
to  tighten  a  loose  screw. 

By  one  means  or  another,  the  student 
should  learn  before  he  faces  the  turbulent 
modern  world  the  first  principle  of  personal 
liberty,  namely,  that  one  can  earn  the  right 
to  act  on  any  level  of  action  only  by  accepting 
the  routine  and  conventions  on  all  lower 
levels.  This  is  a  free  country,  and  anyone 
who  cares  to  do  so  is  at  liberty  to  fuss  about 
small  irritations  and  personal  wrongs,  but 
only  by  sacrificing  the  opportunity  to  occupy 
himself  with  more  important  affairs.  A 
young  person  who  has  somehow  learned  to 
keep  his  eye  on  the  ball  has  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  any  job.  Modern  conditions,  which 
require  almost  everyone  to  work  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  others,  put  a  special  premium  on 
this  aspect  of  personal  adjustment. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  while  in 
certain  occupations  the  student  with  spe¬ 
cialized  training  has  a  definite  or  even  a 
vital  advantage,  in  all  occupations  there  are 
certain  skills  and  virtues  that  are  more  nec¬ 
essary  for  personal  success  than  ever  before 
in  our  history.  Modern  conditions  change 
so  rapidly  and  in  such  unpredictable  ways 
that  specialized  training  alone  is  an  unsafe 
investment.  The  worker  in  almost  every 
trade  or  profession  must  be  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  take  a  death-defying  life  leap  as 
his  job  and  his  whole  familiar  setting  sud¬ 
denly  explodes  under  his  feet.  If  in  addition 
to  his  special  skill  he  has  also  the  ability  to 
learn  quickly,  to  express  himself  clearly,  and 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  situa¬ 
tion,  adapting  himself  easily  to  a  subor¬ 
dinate  place  and  recognizing  the  proper  open¬ 
ings  for  initiative  and  responsibility,  his 
chances  of  landing  on  his  feet  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  increased.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  all 
accidents  in  this  fast-moving  world,  and  even 
the  most  capable  are  sometimes  caught  help¬ 
less  in  the  clutch  of  circumstances.  But  the 
less  helpless  our  people  are  by  training,  the 
fewer  casualties  will  have  to  be  picked  up  by 
the  stretcher  bearers. 
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Occupational  Experiences  for  Handicapped  Youth 

by  Elise  H.  Martens,  Senior  Specialist  in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children 


'Jr  The  occupational  adjustment  of 

II  handicapped  adults  is  a  matter  that 
I  vitally  concerns  the  schools  in 
which  handicapped  children  are 
taught.  It  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be 
ignored  until  the  child  becomes  of  employable 
age  or  until  he  is  ready7  to  leave  school  to  go  to 
work.  The  years  which  he  spends  in  the 
classroom  must  at  least  furnish  the  foundation 
upon  which  he  can  build  a  specific  occupa¬ 
tional  training.  They  must  bring  to  him  an 
intelligent  guidance  for  making  a  wise  occu¬ 
pational  choice.  They  must  give  to  him  a 
basis  for  making  that  choice  through  self- 
analysis.  They  must  teach  him  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  his  limitations  through  service  well 
rendered  in  a  field  from  which  his  handicap 
does  not  exclude  him.  And  in  some  cases  at 
least  they  should  furnish  the  actual  vocational 
preparation  which  shall  equip  him  for  wage¬ 
earning  responsibilities. 

What  are  the  day  schools  of  the  country 
doing  to  meet  the  occupational  needs  of  the 
handicapped  boy's  and  girls  whom  they  are 
serving  with  some  recognition  of  their  special 
educational  requirements?  A  study'  of  prac¬ 
tices  in  a  selected  number  of  city  school  sys¬ 
tems  has  given  some  enlightening  and  sug¬ 
gestive  information.  Significant  trends  of 
development  are  apparent,  and  outstanding 
needs  of  the  program  are  emphasized  in  the 
reports  of  some  50  cities  which  furnished  data 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  occupational  preparation  affecting  the 
mentally  handicapped,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  physically  handicapped,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  widely  different.  Both  groups, 
however,  are  equally  in  need  of  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  guidance  which  will  result  in 
their  happy  occupational  adjustment. 

i Meti  tally  Handicapped 

A  recent  development  of  interest  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  mentally  handicapped  children  is  the 
organization  of  special  classes  for  them  in 
junior  and  even  in  senior  or  4-y'ear  high  schools. 
Of  29,811  seriously  retarded  adolescents,  13 
years  of  age  or  older,  comprising  the  subjects 
of  the  investigation,  4,878,  or  more  than  16 
percent,  were  working  in  secondary  schools. 
This  trend  is  no  doubt  the  outgrowth  of  two 
convictions  that  appear  to  be  gaining  strength 
in  the  American  educational  system:  (1)  That, 
with  the  exception  of  extreme  cases,  pupils  of 
adolescent  age  in  the  day'  schools  are  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  secondary  school,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  level  of  academic  intelligence;  and 
(2)  that  adolescents  of  limited  intellectual 
capacity'  should  have  contacts  with  adolescents 
of  approximately  normal  intelligence  insofar  as 
such  arrangements  can  be  made  without  harm 


to  the  educational  or  social  development  of 
either  group. 

In  other  words,  the  secondary  school  in 
increasing  measure  is  attempting  to  adjust  its 
program  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
entire  adolescent  population  of  the  commu¬ 
nity'.  However,  because  not  nearly  all  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  have  recognized  this  respon¬ 
sibility,  a  large  majority  of  subnormal  pupils 
for  whom  special  provision  has  been  made 
remain  as  y'et  either  in  special  classes  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  or  in  segregated  schools  until 
their  school  days  are  over. 

( tccnpa tional  Acti t  i I ies 

Many  and  varied  are  the  specific  occupa¬ 
tional  experiences  in  which  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  adolescents  participate  in  school.  As 
might  be  expected,  they  are  all  of  an  elemen¬ 
tary  character,  designed  to  prepare  the  indi¬ 
vidual  not  for  the  highly  skilled  trades  but 
for  services  as  helpers  or  assistants  in  various 
lines.  Girls  are  most  frequently  found  in 
classes  giving  preparation  for  household  serv¬ 
ice,  cafeteria  service,  laundry  work,  and  both 
hand  and  machine  sewing.  Child  care,  table 
service,  beauty  parlor  work,  and  some  phases 
of  agricultural  or  farm  activities  reach  a 
smaller  number  of  girls  who  are  qualified  for 
such  occupational  experiences.  To  the  boys, 
classes  in  woodwork  and  general  shop  and 
repair  work  offer  the  greatest  appeal,  but 
many  find  opportunities  also  for  preparation 
in  cafeteria  service,  auto  repair,  brush  making, 
farming,  gardening,  printing,  shoe  repair, 


and  other  occupational  activities.  Some  have 
been  found  capable  enough  to  enter  regular 
trade  classes  and  have  made  creditable 
progress  there. 

Opportunities  Still  Too  Meager 

Owing  to  numerous  factors  the  opportunities 
in  day  school  for  giving  to  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  adolescents  suitable  occupational  expe¬ 
riences  are  still  too  meager.  Not  enough  is 
understood  about  the  possibilities  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  y'oung  people.  Unemployment 
is  rife  and  the  difficulties  of  placement  are 
reflected  in  the  limitations  of  preparation  for 
placement.  A  major  cause  of  restricted 
opportunity,  however,  is  the  lack  of  local 
funds  with  which  to  provide  the  necessary 
equipment  and  well-prepared  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel.  Supervisors  and  teachers  of  mentally 
handicapped  children  everywhere  are  calling 
attention  to  the  need  for  assistance  in  this 
field  through  the  use  of  State  and  Federal 
subsidies.  They  urge  the  installation  of  modi¬ 
fied  vocational  courses  in  order  to  encourage 
school  districts  to  maintain  classes  for  intellec¬ 
tually'  retarded  adolescents  in  preparation  for 
the  level  of  occupations  which  they  can 
successfully  fill  and  which  constitute  a  very 
vital  part  of  the  world’s  work.  They  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  these  young  people  are  a 
part  of  the  community  which  the  high  school 
should  serve;  and  that  they  should  have  equal 
opportunity  with  those  of  higher  intellect  in 
developing  their  wage-earning  capacities. 
They  point  out  that  with  proper  vocational 
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guidance,  selection,  and  training  many  of 
those  now  roaming  the  streets  as  idlers,  law 
evaders,  and  law  breakers,  could  have  been 
saved  for  a  life  of  occupational  efficiency. 
To  quote  one  respondent,  “trained  workers  in 
humble  occupations  are  better  than  occupants 
of  houses  of  prostitution  and  penal  institu¬ 
tions.” 

The  responsibility  of  the  school  is  to  find 
out  for  which  type  of  job  the  boy  or  girl  is 
best  fitted,  and  then  to  determine  how  each 
boy  or  girl  can  best  be  prepared  to  enter  upon 
such  a  job.  There  can  be  no  sweeping  gen¬ 
eralities  which  will  put  all  in  the  same  class. 
The  only  way  in  which  classification  can  be 
made  and  guidance  given  is  through  the  same 
guidance  techniques  that  are  used  with  so- 
called  normal  children.  Exploratory  courses, 
aptitude  tests,  probationary  periods  of  work, 
cooperative  relationships  between  the  school 
and  the  employer,  part-time  programs  of 
school  and  work — all  these  have  their  place 
with  mentally  retarded  pupils  as  with  others. 
A  few  exploratory  efforts  have  been  made 
and  these  may  well  be  the  forerunners  of  better 
occupational  adjustment  for  the  mentally 
handicapped. 

Physically  Handicapped 

The  problem  of  occupational  preparation 
for  the  physically  handicapped,  while  very 
different  from  that  of  the  mentally  handi¬ 
capped,  is  equally  challenging.  A  very 
important  contribution  to  their  vocational 
adjustment  is  made  by  the  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  bureaus,  which  serve  physically 
handicapped  adults  and  yOung  people  of 


employable  age,  for  the  most  part  persons 
who  have  completed  their  school  course  or 
who  have  dropjred  out  of  school.  Handi¬ 
capped  children  who  are  attending  school  are 
not  the  responsibility  of  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies,  since  the  educational  needs  of  this  group 
constitute  a  much  larger  problem  than  voca¬ 
tional  training  alone.  While  a  cooperative 
relationship  between  school  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service  can  well  contribute  to  a  more 
satisfactory  program  of  occupational  prep¬ 
aration,  the  primary  concern  in  the  education 
of  physically  handicapped  adolescents  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  working  in  the  field,  “to 
furnish  them  with  the  richest  possible  founda¬ 
tion  or  background  before  they  go  on  to 
specialized  education  and  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation.” 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
leaving  no  room  in  school  for  the  vocational 
preparation  of  those  who,  due  to  financial  or 
other  reasons,  must  find  their  places  in  the 
occupational  world  at  an  early  age.  Nor 
does  it  preclude  occupational  courses  of  an 
exploratory  type,  which  are  especially  valuable 
in  a  guidance  program  for  all  young  people. 

Varying  Needs 

Among  the  physically  handicapped  who  are 
in  most  obvious  need  of  occupational  guidance 
are  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing,  the 
blind  and  the  partially  seeing,  and  the  crippled. 
As  all  of  these  differ  from  the  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  with  respect  to  vocational  possibilities, 
so  they  differ  from  one  another.  The  blind 
child  is  limited  in  his  choice  to  those  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  eyesight  is  not  essential;  the 


partially  seeing  child  must  understand  his 
limitations  and  not  abuse  what  little  sight  he 
has.  The  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing  must 
restrict  their  occupational  activities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  degree  of  their  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with  others;  while  the  crippled 
present  individual  problems  to  be  considered 
in  terms  of  the  type  and  the  degree  of  the 
particular  disability  of  each  pupil. 

For  example,  preparation  for  certain  types 
of  office  work  may  be  quite  feasible  for  some 
crippled  children,  for  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of 
hearing,  and  even  for  the  blind,  the  particular 
kind  of  work  chosen  to  be  suited  to  the 
respective  disabilities;  but  for  the  partially 
seeing  it  is  unwise  because  of  the  involuntary 
use  of  eyesight  which  it  is  likely  to  demand. 
On  the  other  hand,  selling  offers  much  greater 
possibilities  to  the  visually  defective  than  to 
either  the  crippled  or  the  deaf,  the  former 
frequently  not  having  the  ease  of  transporta¬ 
tion  or  the  latter  the  ease  of  communication 
required  by  it.  The  deaf  find  a  more  desirable 
outlet  in  the  trades  and  industries  and  in 
factory  work,  in  which  numerous  occupations 
occur  not  demanding  extensive  communication. 

Some  City  Programs 

Some  school  systems  are  carrying  on  con¬ 
structive  projects  to  meet  the  needs  of  particu¬ 
lar  handicapped  groups.  In  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  crippled  boys  and  girls  are  prepared 
for  a  wide  variety  of  occupational  fields,  de¬ 
pending  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  disa¬ 
bility.  Deaf  students  do  all  their  vocational 
work  with  hearing  pupils,  with  whatever  sup¬ 
plementary  help  they  need  from  the  teacher. 
They  are  enrolled  in  foods,  clothing,  nursing, 
woodshop,  machine  shop,  printing,  industrial 
electricity,  and  other  regular  activities  of  the 
senior  high  school. 

Minneapolis  has  initiated  a  plan  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  school  and  industry  whereby  se¬ 
lected  partially  seeing  high-school  seniors  have 
the  opportunity  of  working  part  time  in  care¬ 
fully  chosen  occupations  and  of  attending 
school  part  time.  This  plan  is  designed  “to 
bring  together  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
sight-saving  pupil  the  employment  objective 
of  the  rehabilitation  service  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  eye  conservation  service  centered  in 
the  sight-saving  classes.” 

In  Detroit,  15  blind  children  were  reported 
at  the  time  of  the  study  as  working  in  the 
same  occupational  classes  with  seeing  students, 
9  in  general  shop,  4  in  general  woodwork,  1  in 
general  metal  work,  and  1  in  auto  mechanics. 
These  experiences,  however,  are  considered  of 
a  prevocational  type,  and  blind  students  in 
Detroit  for  whom  definite  vocational  planning 
is  desired  are  sent  to  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Lansing,  if  under  17  years  of  age,  and 
to  the  Industrial  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Saginaw,  if  over  17. 

Essentials 

In  these  cities,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  marked 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  giving  to 
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physically  handicapped  children  the  greatest 
possible  opportunity  for  contacts  with  normal 
children.  It  is  pointed  out  that  psychologi¬ 
cally  they  should  not  learn  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  different,  but  that  they  should  be  taught 
to  compensate  for  their  handicap  to  the  great¬ 
est  possible  extent,  to  compete  with  normal 
children  as  they  will  later  need  to  compete 
with  normal  adults,  and  to  meet  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  accomplishment  in  the  fields  which  are 
open  to  them. 

A  broad  educational  background  for  every 
pupil,  intelligent  guidance  toward  a  vocational 
choice,  opportunity  to  work  with  normal  stu¬ 
dents,  cooperation  of  school  and  industry,  and 
of  the  school  and  other  interested  agencies — 
these,  in  essence,  are  the  elements  of  a  program 
for  the  vocational  preparation  of  physically 
handicapped  youth.  These  young  people  are 
asking  only  that  they  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  show  what  they  can  do  despite  a  handicap. 
The  school  which  has  served  them  in  childhood 
must  continue  to  serve  them  in  adolescence  in 
a  way  that  will  mean  a  profitable  investment 
both  for  the  individual  and  for  society. 


IS  NOW  READY  AS 
TEACHING  MATERIAL. 

Millions  heard  this  series  of  radio  programs  dramatizing  the  century-old  struggle 
for  freedom.  Now  the  scripts  are  available  for  your  use  as  supplementary  teaching 
material.  You  will  undoubtedly  find  them  interesting  and  useful. 

Bulletin  1937,  No.  32,  contains  the  13  scripts  as  originally  broadcast  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  each  with  its  lesson  aids,  production  notes,  and  suggestions  for  musical 
accompaniment.  The  material  may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  social  studies  or 
may  be  used  in  your  school’s  dramatic  or  radio  presentations.  Price,  60  cents. 


Off  Press  Soon 

Bulletin  1937,  No.  30,  Occupational 
Experiences  for  Handicapped  Adolescents  in 
Day  Schools  is  a  publication  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  which  will  soon  be  available.  It  is 
written  by  Elise  H.  Martens,  the  author  of  this 
article.  The  bulletin  can  be  obtained  by 
purchase  at  15  cents  per  copy  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

— Editor 

New  Yearbook 

Progress  in  the  development  of  State, 
county,  and  metropolitan  parks  during  the  12 
months  ended  September  30,  1937,  is  described 
in  the  1937  Yearbook — Park  and  Recreation 
Progress,  which  will  be  issued  this  month  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  book  contains  57  pages  in  addition  to 
illustrations.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at 
25  cents  each.  Articles  deal  with  the  progress 
of  State,  county  and  metropolitan  park  devel¬ 
opment  carried  out  with  Federal  emergency 
funds;  the  park,  parkway  and  recreational- 
area  study  being  conducted  jointly  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  States;  current 
legislation;  financing  of  State  park  systems; 
leadership  and  programs  for  State  parks; 
trends  in  the  municipal  park  field,  parkways, 
park  structures;  policing  city  and  county  parks; 
organized  camping;  winter  sports  trends,  and 
hiking  and  climbing.  The  program  of  the 
United  States  Tourist  Bureau  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  air  travel  on  recreation  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed. 


Bulletin  1937,  No.  33,  applies  the  scripts  published  in  Bulletin  32  to  many  appro¬ 
priate  situations  in  schools  and  communities.  It  aims  to  put  these  scripts  to  work 
in  local  communities  under  practical  conditions  faced  by  schools  everywhere.  This 
manual  includes  a  sample  script,  with  lesson  aids,  production  notes,  and  music 
directions;  also  bibliographies  on  radio  in  the  schools  and  on  social  studies.  Price, 
20  cen Is. 
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THE  TITLES  OF  THE  13 
SCRIPTS  IN  BULLETIN 
NO.  32  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 

★ 

1 .  Bill  of  Rights 

2.  Trial  By  Jury 

3.  Freedom  of  Speech 

4.  Freedom  of  the  Press 

5.  Freedom  of  Worship 

6.  Right  of  Petition 

7.  Free  Assembly 

3.  Right  of  Suffrage 
9.  Women’s  and  Chil¬ 
drens  Rights 

10.  Right  to  Patent 

11.  Right  of  Habeas 

Corpus 

12.  Freedom  in  the  Home 

13.  Racial  Equality 

★  ★  ★ 


Send  your  order,  with  remittance 
(check  or  money  order),  to 
Superintendent  of  Documents 
United  States 

Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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New  Government  Aids  FOR  TEACHERS 

by  MARGARET  F.  RYAN 


II 


FREE  PUBLICATIONS:  Order  free  publications  and  other  free  aids  listed  from  agencies  issuing  them 
COST  PUBLICATIONS:  Request  only  cost  publications  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

enclosing  remittance  (check  or  money  order)  at  time  of  ordering 


Lookout  reporting  fire  by  telephone 


e  Four  new  illustrated  publications  describe 
the  work  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service: 
What  Forests  Give  and  Taming  our  Forests, 
each  of  which  sells  for  15  cents;  The  Work  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  (see  illustration),  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Publication  No.  290,  whien  costs  10 
cents;  and  Careers  in  Forestry,  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  249,  which  sells  for  5  cents. 

9  Directions  for  treating  wounds  and  shock, 
illnesses  due  to  heat  and  cold,  poison  ivy, 
suffocation,  unconsciousness,  poisoning,  etc., 
are  given  in  What  To  Do  in  Case  of  Accidents, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Miscel- 
laneousUPublication  No.  21.  Cost,  10  cents. 
A  list  of  remedies  and  their  uses  and  a  list  of 
surgical  supplies)  for  medicine  chests  are  also 
included. 

•  Thirty  diagrams  for  making  simple  outdoor 

play  apparatus  such  as  swings,  climbing  bars, 
sand  boxes,  and  ladders,  are  to  be  found  in 
Home  Play  and  Play  Equipment  for  the  Pre- 
school  Child,  Children’s  Bureau  Publication 
No.  238.  10  cents. 

•  A  description  of  the  scenery  and  history  of 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway  Between  Norfolk, 
To.,  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  has  been  compiled 
by  the  local  staffs  of  the  Federal  Writers’ 
Project  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses,  the  United  States  Army  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  many  private  citizens.  Cost,  25 
cents. 

It  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  publications  on 
important  through  routes  planned  to  give 
travelers  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  country.  The  material  has  been  taken 
from  the  State  guides  to  be  published  sepa¬ 
rately  and  united  for  the  use  of  long-distance 
travelers. 

•  The  Textiles  and  Clothing  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  prepared  a 
bulletin  on  Methods  and  Equipment  for  Home 
Laundering,  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1497,  which 
gives  pointers  for  thrifty  household  buyers  of 
tools  that  will  take  some  of  the  drudgery  out 
of  keeping  clothes  clean.  Price,  5  cents. 

•  More  than  70,000  deaths  each  year  in  the 
United  States  are  caused  by  tuberculosis 
which  usually  occurs  in  persons  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  50,  according  to  Tuberculosis — 
Its  Nature  and  Prevention,  Public  Health 
Service,  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  27. 
5  cents 


•  Findings  of  Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  No. 
152,  Differences  in  the  Earnings  of  Women  and 
Men,  show  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  extent 
to  which  women’s  wages  are  below  men’s,  in 
spite  of  changes  in  the  general  wage  level,  in 
business  conditions,  or  in  sources  of  labor 
supply,  and  regardless  of  locality,  type  of 
industry,  period  of  time,  method  of  pay,  or 
other  qualifying  factor.  10  cents. 

•  In  current  issues  of  Public  Health  Reports 
the  following  articles  appear:  The  Unequal 
Distribution  of  Opportunities  for  Health, 
pp.  485-496,  No.  13;  Variations  in  Form  and 
Services  of  Public  Health  Organizations, 
pp.  523-537,  No.  14.  Each  number,  5  cents. 

•  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1937, 
assembles  in  one  compact  volume  data  on 
practically  every  phase  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  life  of  the  Nation.  Numerous 
tables  presenting  statistics  from  the  earliest 
available  date  are  particularly  valuable  in 
the  study  of  long-time  trends.  Subjects 
covered  include:  Area,  Population,  and  Vital 
Statistics;  Education;  Army,  Navy,  Civil 
Service,  and  Veterans’  Benefits:  Finance — 


Government  and  Business;  Construction; 
Fisheries;  Agriculture;  etc.  Copies  of  this 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
publication  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  for  $1.50  per 
copy,  bound  in  buckram. 

•  Thirteen  new  film  strips  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran¬ 
tine,  Home  Economics,  Plant  Industry,  and 
Public  Roads;  Cornell  University;  and  the 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  among 
which  are  the  following: 

Series  294.  Developing  Home  Industries — 
Craftwork  with  Native  Materials. — Illustrates 
how  farm  women  and  girls,  under  the  guidance 
of  home  demonstration  agents,  have  developed 
some  of  the  resources  of  their  farm  homes  and 
farm  communities  into  profitable  home  in¬ 
dustries  specializing  in  utility  and  decorative 
articles  from  leather,  feathers,  gourds,  and 
potter’s  clay.  The  series  is  a  sequence  to 
No.  293  which  deals  with  other  native  mate¬ 
rials.  61  frames,  65  cents. 
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Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies 

by  Howard  E.  Wilson  and  Wilbur  F.  Murra,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University 


'Jy  'Jc  Students  of  the  teaching  of  social 

I__  gj-U(jjes  jn  recent  years  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  literature  pcrti- 
*  nent  to  their  field.  Much  of  that 

literature  reports  advances  in  the  scholarship 
of  the  social  sciences,  although  such  materials 
are  not  included  in  this  bibliography.  The 
references  given  below  deal  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  work  of  the  teacher  of  social  studies. 
They  are  carefully  selected  on  the  bases  of  the 
areas  with  which  they  deal  and  of  the  insight 
they  afford  into  the  problems  of  those  areas. 

There  are  three  major  sources  of  information 
with  which  all  teachers  of  social  studies  should 
be  familiar.  The  first  represents  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  account  and  appraisal  of  the  teaching  of 
social  studies  today,  together  with  authorita¬ 
tive  recommendations  for  guiding  practice;  it 
comprises  the  16  volumes  of  the  Report  of  the 
American  Historical  Association’s  Commission 
on  the  Social  Studies,  published  in  New  York, 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1932-37.  The 
second  source  is  the  continuing  group  of  year¬ 
books  and  bulletins  published  by  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Secretary,  18, 
Lawrence  Hall,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  The  third  source  is  the  maga¬ 
zine  Social  Education ,  now  issued  nine  times 
each  year,  at  204  Fayerweather  Hall,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City.  Reference 
to  certain  selections  from  these  sources  appear 
in  the  following  bibliography,  along  with  other 
materials  of  outstanding  importance  which 
have  been  printed  in  recent  years.  The  first 
part  of  the  bibliography  presents  general 
titles;  following  sections  deal  with  objectives, 
curriculum,  equipment,  methods,  and  testing. 

General  References 

American  Historical  Association.  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Social  Studies.  Conclu¬ 
sions  and  recommendations .  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1934.  XI,  168  p. 

A  series  of  summarizing  statements  presenting  the  com¬ 
mission’s  point  of  view  toward  (a)  the  conditions  of  modern 
life  which  constitute  a  “frame  of  reference”  for  social-studies 
instruction;  (b)  the  purpose  of  education;  (c)  materials  of 
instruction;  (d)  method  of  teaching;  (e)  tests  and  testing; 
(f)  the  qualities  of  a  good  teacher;  and  (g)  a  social  policy  of 
school  administration. 

Barnes,  C.  C.,  ed.  The  Contribution  of 
research  to  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies. 
National  council  for  the  social  studies.  Eighth 
yearbook.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  uni¬ 
versity,  18,  Lawrence  hall,  1937.  VII,  239  p. 

Abstracts  of  research  studies,  many  of  them  unpublished, 
together  with  interpretative  evaluations  of  significant  find¬ 
ings.  Classified  in  nine  chapters,  dealing  separately  with  the 
unit,  objectives,  methods,  directing  study,  correlation,  col¬ 
lateral  reading,  visual  aids,  current  events,  and  testing. 


Bining,  Arthur  C.  and  Bining,  D.  H. 
Teaching  the  social  studies  in  secondary  schools. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1935. 
XV,  417  p. 

A  guide  for  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  teacher  in  train¬ 
ing,  consisting  of  descriptive  and  analytical  summaries  of 
objectives,  procedures,  testing,  and  the  use  of  equipment. 

Bowman,  Isaiah.  Geography  in  relation 
to  the  social  sciences.  Report  of  the  Commission 
oil  the  social  studies.  Part  V.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1934.  XXII,  VIII, 
382  p. 

A  statement  of  the  scope,  aims,  and  techniques  of  geograph¬ 
ical  study,  with  special  reference  to  its  relation  to  the  other 
social  sciences.  Illustrated  with  maps  and  photographs. 
Included  in  the  volume  is  a  monograph  by  Rose  B.  Clark 
on  geography  in  European  schools. 

Bye,  Edgar  C.  A  Bibliography  on  the 
teaching  of  the  social  studies,  rev.  ed.,  New 
York,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1933.  104  p. 

A  selected  list  of  more  than  a  thousand  references  to  pub¬ 
lished  articles  and  books,  usefully  classified  and  annotated. 

Ellis,  Elmer,  ed.  Education  against  propa¬ 
ganda.  National  council  for  the  social  studies. 
Seventh  yearbook.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Har¬ 
vard  university,  18,  Lawrence  hall,  1937.  VII, 

182  p. 

The  book  deals  with  the  development  of  skill  among  pupils 
and  adults  in  the  use  of  various  sources  of  information  about 
public  affairs.  A  distinguished  group  of  writers  discuss  the 
phenomena  of  propaganda,  the  use  and  abuse  of  newspapers, 
movies,  and  radio,  and  the  development  and  measurement 
in  children  of  an  awareness  of  propaganda  influences. 

Frederick,  Robert  W.  and  Sheats,  Paul 
H.  Citizenship  education  through  the  social 
studies.  Evanston,  Ill.,  Row,  Peterson  & 
Co.,  1936.  VIII,  312  p. 

A  statement  of  an  educational  theory  and  its  specific  im¬ 
plications,  with  a  recommended  pattern  of  curriculum  topics 
and  suggestions  for  teaching  them. 

Johnson,  Henry.  Teaching  of  history  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1915.  XXIX,  497  p. 

A  standard,  scholarly  volume  on  the  teaching  of  history. 
It  emphasizes  the  history  of  history  teaching,  and  makes 
many  suggestions  for  classroom  instruction  without,  at  any 
time,  mechanizing  teaching. 

Kelty,  Mary'  G.  Learning  and  teaching 
history  in  the  middle,  grades.  Boston,  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1936.  VII 1,  694  p. 

One-sixth  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  discussion  of  general 
problems  of  psychology,  curriculum,  methods,  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  remainder  outlines  subject  matter  for  history 
courses  and  suggests  activities,  tests,  and  references. 

Lomax,  Paul  S.  and  Tonne,  Herbert  A. 
Problems  of  teaching  economics.  New  York, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1932.  372  p. 

An  inclusive  manual  of  materials,  methods,  devices,  and 
measurement,  planned  as  a  practical  aid  to  teachers. 


National  Education  Association.  Re¬ 
search  Division.  Improving  social-studies 
instruction.  Washington,  D.  C.,  The  Associa¬ 
tion,  1937.  67  p. 

A  statistical  summary  of  questionnaire  results  as  to  prac¬ 
tices  and  opinions  of  1,764  superior  teachers  of  social  studies 
in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Deals  with 
objectives,  curricular  content,  methods,  equipment,  com¬ 
munity  study,  teaching  controversial  topics,  and  testing. 
Includes  lists  of  standard  tests  and  textbooks  most  widely 
used. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Thirty-second  yearbook:  The  teaching 
of  geography.  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.,  1933.  XVIII,  571  p. 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  objectives,  curriculum  content, 
and  methods  of  teaching  geography.  Noteworthy  for  its 
specific  suggestions  on  the  curriculum,  its  analysis  of  skills  in 
the  study  of  geography,  its  summaries  of  pertinent  research, 
and  its  bibliographies. 

Reed,  Mary  M.  and  Wright,  Lula  E. 
The  beginnings  of  the  social  sciences.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1932.  XXXIV, 
224  p. 

A  careful  account  of  the  social  studies  in  the  primary  grades 
as  a  way  of  living  and  acting.  It  stresses  the  relation  of  the 
pupils’  own  lives  to  social-studies  instruction,  and  suggests 
the  possibilities  of  a  socializing  activity  program. 

Schutte,  T.  H.  Teaching  the  social  studies 
on  the  secondary  school  level.  New  York,  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  Inc.,  1938.  XV,  583  p. 

A  general  textbook,  touching  nearly  all  topics.  The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  the  study  are  its  ample  analyses 
of  general  education  problems  as  related  to  social-studies 
instruction,  and  its  emphasis  on  educational  philosophy. 

Smith,  Donnal  V.  Social  learning:  for 
youth  in  secondary  school.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1937.  X,  292  p. 

A  comprehensive  presentation  of  objectives,  curriculum, 
method,  and  materials,  consistently  related  to  one  another 
and  described  with  reference  to  a  program  developed  by  the 
author  in  a  group  of  schools  in  eastern  New  York  State. 

Storm,  Grace.  The  social  studies  in  the 
primary  grades.  Chicago,  Lyons  and  Carna¬ 
han,  1931.  XI,  596  p. 

After  a  brief  general  introduction,  the  book  is  devoted  to 
specific  suggestions  for  11  units  commonly  taught  in  Grades 
I  III.  For  each  unit  are  sample  lessons,  reports  on  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  the  unit,  specimens  of  pupils’  work,  pictures, 
and  references. 

Thralls,  Zoe  A.  and  Reeder,  Edwin  H. 
Geography  in  the  elementary  school.  Chicago, 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  1931.  XI,  441  p. 

A  discussion  of  modern  tendencies  in  geography  teaching, 
with  specific  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  the  geographic 
topics  commonly  found  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

Wesley,  Edgar  B.  Teaching  the  social 
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studies:  theory  and  practice.  Boston,  D.  C 
Heath  &  Co.,  1937.  XVII,  635  p. 

A  comprehensive  and  balanced  discussion  of  the  entire 
field,  which  summarizes  trends  in  the  social  sciences  and 
develops  their  educational  implications.  It  contains  dis¬ 
cussion  of  aspects  of  method  and  of  testing,  and  has  extensive, 
annotated  bibliographies. 

Wilson,  Howard  E.  and  Murra,  Wilbltr 
F.  Contributions  of  research  to  the  teaching 
of  the  social  studies.  In  National  society  for 
the  study  of  education.  Thirty-seventh  Year¬ 
book,  Part  II:  The  scientific  movement  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Chapter  XII,  p.  147-160.  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
1938. 

a  condensed  statement  pointing  out  specific  ways  in  which 
educational  research  on  problems  of  teaching  the  social 
studies  has  affected  practice  “during  the  past  generation,” 
classified  under  the  headings:  (1)  objectives  and  curricular 
content,  (2)  methods  of  teaching,  (3)  equipment,  and  (4) 
testing. 

Objectives 

Beard,  Charles  A.  A  charter  for  the  social 
sciences  in  the  schools.  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  social  studies.  Part  I.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1932.  XII,  122  p. 

A  lucid  presentation  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  social 
studies  in  general  education,  noteworthy  for  its  integration 
of  educational  thinking  with  the  “climate  of  American  ideas.” 

- - -  The  nature  of  the  social  sciences. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  social  studies. 
Part  VII.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1934.  X,  236  p. 

A  scholarly  discussion  of  the  various  social  sciences,  their 
especial  points  of  view  and  techniques,  their  interrelations, 
and  their  possible  contributions  to  general  education.  Also 
included  are  extensive  lists  of  objectives. 

Kirkpatrick,  Clifford.  Social  studies  in 
relation  to  social  change.  Social  studies,  26: 
217-25;  302-9,  April,  May,  1935. 

A  sociologist’s  exposition  of  the  thesis  that  social-studies 
instruction  in  the  schools  can  have  very  little  direct  influence 
on  the  modification  of  society,  inasmuch  as  such  instruction 
is  itself  “essentially  a  dependent  variable  which  floats  in  the 
stream  of  culture  change.” 

Krey,  A.  C.  History  in  the  Machine  age. 
Historical  outlook,  24:  301-10,  October  1933. 

A  philosophical  essay,  pleading  for  greater  perspective  on 
present-day  problems  through  more  study  of  history. 

Schlesinger,  Arthur  M.  What  American 
social  history  is.  Harvard  educational  review, 
7:  57-65,  January  1937. 

A  summary  statement  of  the  nature  of  social  history  and 
of  the  implications  of  the  subject  for  curriculum  recon¬ 
struction. 

Curriculum 

Billings,  Neal.  A  determination  of  gen¬ 
eralizations  basic  to  the  social-studies  curric¬ 
ulum.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1929. 
XI,  289  p. 

An  analysis  of  28  books  of  “frontier  thinkers”  for  the 
purpose  of  listing  the  basic  concepts  and  generalizations  they 
employ.  Lists  888  generalizations  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
school  curriculum. 

Blythe,  Irene  T.  The  textbooks  and  the 
new  discoveries,  emphases,  and  viewpoints  in 


American  history.  Historical  outlook,  23: 
395-402,  December  1932. 

Thirty-two  “new  points  of  view”  developed  in  historical 
scholarship  between  1893  and  1928  are  listed,  and  textbooks 
analyzed  as  to  their  recognition  and  treatment  of  the  points 
of  view.  Convincing  data  as  to  the  lag  of  school  instruction 
behind  scholarship. 

Hughes,  R.  O.,  ed.  Elements  of  the  social- 
studies  curriculum.  National  council  for  the 
social  studies.  Sixth  yearbook.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Harvard  university,  18,  Lawrence  hall, 
1936.  208  p. 

Consists  largely  of  separate  chapters  by  different  authors 
dealing  with  the  various  subject-matter  fields  of  the  social 
sciences.  Each  subject  is  reviewed  with  reference  to  its 
scope,  customary  grade  placement,  curricular  organization, 
and  peculiar  instructional  problems. 

Ivronenberg,  Henry.  Separate  subjects, 
integration,  and  problems.  Social  education, 
2:  108-16,  February  1938. 

f  An  essay  in  defense  of  separate  subjects  as  the  basis  for  the 
social-studies  curriculum,  with  a  criticism  of  integrated 
content  and  “progressive”  methods  of  teaching. 

Marshall,  Leon  C.  and  Goetz,  Rachel 
M.  Curriculum-making  in  the  social  studies: 
a  social  process  approach.  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  social  studies.  Part  XIII. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1936. 
XVII,  252  p. 

The  volume  suggests  a  philosophy  of  social-studies  curri¬ 
culum-making  which  reflects  the  basic  social  processes 
observable  in  all  human  society.  Six  such  basic  sociological 
processes  are  discussed,  and  their  major  implications  for 
curriculum-making  pointed  out. 

National  Education  Association.  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence.  Fourteenth 
yearbook:  The  social  studies  curriculum.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  The  Association,  1936.  362  p. 

A  comprehensive  volume  of  14  chapters  contributed  by  11 
outstanding  authorities.  Contains  a  theoretical  analysis  of 
the  basis  of  the  curriculum,  summaries  of  pertinent  research, 
and  descriptions  of  prevailing  practices.  Deals  with  both 
elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Rugg,  Earle  U.  Curriculum  studies  in  the 
social  sciences  and  citizenship.  Greeley,  Colo., 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  1928.  XIV, 
214  p. 

A  comprehensive  summary  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
“objective”  construction  of  the  social-studies  curriculum. 
It  summarizes  objective  studies  of  citizenship  problems, 
socially  valuable  facts,  and  citizenship  traits  and  activities, 

Tryon,  Rolla  M.  The  social  sciences  as 
school  subjects.  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  social  studies.  Part  XI.  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1935.  XIII,  541  p. 

A  mass  of  factual  material  on  the  history  and  status  of  the 
several  social-studies  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum  in  the 
United  States.  A  concluding  section  reviews  current  trends 
with  respect  to  organization  of  curriculum  materials. 

Wilson,  Howard  E.,  ed.  The  social-studies 
curriculum.  The  National  council  for  the 
social  studies.  Fourth  yearbook.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Harvard  university,  18,  Lawrence 
hall,  1934.  227  p. 

After  four  articles  presenting  general  points  of  view  towards 
curriculum  construction,  a  series  of  nine  articles  describes  the 
social-studies  curriculum  as  constructed  and  as  in  operation 
in  representative  American  schools.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  book  is  a  21-page  bibliography  on  the  social-studies 
curriculum. 


Wilson,  Howard  E.  Fusion  of  social 
studies  in  junior  high  schools.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1933.  211  p. 

A  descriptive  and  historical  review  of  the  movement  to 
“fuse”  curricular  content  in  the  social  studies,  based  upon 
analyses  of  particular  courses  of  study  and  the  writings  of 
fusionists;  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  theoretical  claims  for 
fusion  courses,  as  judged  by  their  functionality  and  learnabil- 
ity;  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  “limited  usefulness  of 
fusion.” 

Equipment 

Baldwin,  James  W.  The  social  studies 
laboratory ,  a  study  of  equipment  and  teaching 
aids  for  the  social  studies.  New  York,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  1929.  VI, 
98  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  No.  371.) 

A  research  study  based  upon  reported  practices  and  opin¬ 
ions  of  selected  teachers  of  social  studies  in  grades  IV-XII. 
Contains  specific  recommendations  for  essential  equipment 
for  each  course  on  the  several  grade  levels:  intermediate, 
junior  high,  and  senior  high. 

Gibbons,  Alice.  A  social-science  labo¬ 
ratory.  Social  education,  1:  30-33,  January 
1937.' 

Describes  the  rooms  set  aside  at  East  High  School,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  for  housing  such  materials  as  books,  news  clippings, 
pictures,  and  museum  articles,  all  of  which  are  used  as  an 
integral  part  of  social-studies  instruction. 

Ireland,  Norma  O.  Historical  biogra¬ 
phies;  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  colleges;  a  bibliography .  Phila¬ 
delphia,  McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  1933. 

108  p. 

A  classified  and  graded  list,  with  brief  annotations.  In¬ 
cludes  a  short  introduction  on  instructional  uses  of  biography. 

Kronenberg,  Henry;  Tryon,  Rolla  M.; 
and  Nutter,  Hazen  E.  Pamphlets  on  public 
affairs  for  use  in  social  studies  classes.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university,  18,  Law¬ 
rence  hall,  1937.  80  p.  (National  council 

for  the  social  studies.  Bulletin  No.  8.) 

A  selected  bibliography  of  483  items,  chosen  on  the  bases  of 
recency,  low  cost,  impartiality,  and  suitability  for  school  use. 
Evaluative  annotations;  subject  index. 

Logasa,  Hannah.  Historical  fiction  and 
other  reading  references  for  history  classes  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Philadelphia, 
McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  1934.  144  p. 

An  annoted  bibliography  of  fiction,  with  books  classified 
according  to  their  historical  content  and  rated  as  to  their 
difficulty  of  use. 

Tryon,  Rolla  M.  The  development  and 
appraisal  of  workbooks  in  the  social  sciences. 
School  review,  46:  17-31,  January  1938. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  factors  which  have  caused 
the  rise  of  workbooks,  together  with  a  descriptive  analysis  of 
their  worth  and  status. 

United  States.  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  Office  of  Education.  Public  af¬ 
fairs  pamphlets;  an  index  to  inexpensive 
pamphlets  on  social,  economic,  political,  and 
international  affairs.  Washington,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1937.  85  p.  (Bulletin, 

1937,  No.  3.) 

A  list  of  660  items  with  brief,  objective  annotations;  well 
indexed. 

{Concluded  on  page  3j7) 
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The  Canal  Zone  and  Its  Schools 

by  Katherine  M.  Cook,  Chief ,  Sjieeial  Problems  Division 


The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 
was  for  many  years  the  most  ab¬ 
sorbing  of  the  several  undertakings 
of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  outside  its  continental  boundaries. 
For  nearly  150  years  important  harbors  on 
the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific  sides  of  our 
country  were  separated,  so  far  as  water  trans¬ 
portation  was  concerned,  by  13,135  nautical 
miles,  the  distance  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  by  way  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
The  completion  of  the  Canal  across  the  narrow 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  connects  the 
Americas,  cut  this  distance  to  5,262  nautical 
miles.  Correspondingly,  the  time  consumed 
in  proceeding  from  one  harbor  to  the  other 
is  reduced  by  more  than  half.  The  historic 
trip  of  the  Oregon  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
older  generation,  dramatized  the  situation 
which  the  United  States  might  face  in  em¬ 
ergencies — whether  of  war  or  peace,  and 
played  a  strategic  part  in  crystalizing  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  an  American-owned 
Canal. 

Much  as  the  Canal  means  to  us  for  com¬ 
mercial  and  naval  defense,  it  is  of  real  sig¬ 
nificance  internationally.  This  is  especially 
true  in  view  of  the  interest  the  United  States 
has  long  had  in  maintaining  friendships  with 
our  Central  and  South  American  neighbors. 
Now  that  we  have  established  United  States 
territory  in  Central  America  in  close  proximity 
to  both  Central  and  adjacent  South  American 
countries  as  well  as  a  convenient  water  route 
between  Eastern  United  States  and  the  west 
coast  countries  of  South  America,  opportu¬ 
nities  for  wider  understandings  are  defi¬ 
nitely  increased  and  broader  relationships 
strengthened. 

Naturally  it  is  the  Canal  itself  as  an  en¬ 
gineering  marvel;  its  course  through  Gatun 
Lake,  the  second  largest  artificially  formed 
lake  in  the  world;  the  twro  great  dams,  Gatun 
and  Madden,  which  regulate  the  flow  of  water 
that  makes  the  year-round  operation  of  the 
Canal  possible;  the  great  locks  that  raise 
and  lower  the  passing  ships;  that  attract 
world-wide  interest.  Yet  the  people  who 
planned  and  built  the  Canal  and  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  continued  maintenance  and  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  are,  after  all,  the  real  as 
they  are  the  human,  centers  of  interest.  As 
the  world  now  knows,  it  was  the  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  concerned  with  health 
and  sanitation,  as  well  as  skill  in  engineering, 
that  made  the  materialization  of  the  Canal 
and,  what  is  equally  important,  makes  its 
successful  operation  possible.  Prevalence  of 
tropical  diseases,  rather  than  lack  of  engineer¬ 
ing  ability,  necessitated  the  abandonment  of 
earlier  efforts  to  cut  through  the  Isthmus  and 
join  the  two  great  oceans  it  separated. 


Penmanship  of  Canal  Zone  pupils  is  of  unusually  high  order 


The  names  of  the  planners  and  builders  of 
the  Panama  Canal  are  known  to  practically 
every  school  boy  and  girl.  They  have  been 
inspiring  guides  to  students  of  politics  and 
diplomacy,  as  well  as  of  health  and  engineer¬ 
ing.  Responsible  for  the  upkeep,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  operation  of  the  Canal  today  are 
many  men  and  women  who  knew  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  inconveniences  as  well  as  the  enthu¬ 
siasms  and  consecration  of  construction  days. 
There  is  a  certain  homogeneity  among  the 
people  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  loyalties,  in  occu¬ 
pations,  in  interests  and  in  standards  and 
manner  of  living,  that  imparts  an  atmosphere 
to  the  Canal  Zone,  unusual,  if  not  unique, 
among  American  communities. 

The  strip  of  land  which  is  United  States 
territory  and  which  forms  the  Canal  Zone  is 
approximately  10  miles  wide,  5  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  Canal,  extending  through  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus.  It  was  acquired 
and  is  held  through  treaty,  by  purchase  and  by 
a  continuing  annual  subsidy,  as  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Since  early  in  the  history 
of  construction,  both  the  building  of  the  Canal 
and  its  maintenance,  as  well  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  zone  are  responsibilities  delegated 
by  the  President  to  The  Panama  Canal  headed 
by  the  Governor  who  is  always  an  Army  officer. 
“The  usual  functions  of  a  government  con¬ 
cerned  with  schools,  fire  and  police  protection, 
public  health  and  sanitation,  and  similar 
activities,  usually  directed  by  national,  State 
and  municipal  governments  are,  in  the  Canal 


Zone,  entrusted  and  executed  under  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Governor.” 
Residents  of  the  zone  are  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Marine  personnel.  The  population  is  approx¬ 
imately  40,000  (1930  census)  of  whom  more 
than  half  are  Negro. 

There  are  two  cities  on  each  side;  one  on 
territory  of  the  United  States;  one  on  territory 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Business  other 
than  that  concerned  with  the  Canal  is  confined 
to  the  Panamanian  towns — Colon  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Panama  on  the  Pacific  side. 
Nothing  is  sold  on  United  States  territory 
except  to  employees  of  the  Government 
through  Government  commissaries. 

The  School  System 

The  Division  of  Schools  is  a  unit  in  the 
governmental  organization  of  The  Panama 
Canal,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
executive  secretary  and  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  are  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  residents  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  financed  by  allocation  from 
congressional  appropriations  made  to  The 
Panama  Canal. 

The  school  system  is  administered  by  a 
professional  superintendent  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  His  staff  includes  three  assistant 
superintendents,  also  professional  officers,  one 
of  whom  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
two  regular  secondary  schools,  one  on  either 
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side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  a  junior  college;  one 
for  the  supervision  of  elementary  schools  for 
white  children,  of  which  there  are  six,  and  one 
for  the  supervision  of  schools  for  colored 
children,  who  is  also  in  charge  of  research  for 
the  school  system  as  a  whole.  There  are  eight 
elementary  schools  for  colored  children. 

In  general,  the  schools  are  housed  in  attrac¬ 
tive  buildings  conforming  to  the  style  of 
architecture  used  in  the  Canal  Zone  for  all 
buildings.  They  are  of  wood  or  concrete,  the 
newer  ones  of  concrete.  In  general  structure, 
in  orientation,  lighting,  and  the  like,  the  aim 
is  adaptation  to  climatic  conditions.  The 
buildings  are  located  conveniently  to  serve  the 
school  population.  In  general,  the  people 
live  in  communities  of  some  size  and  location 
of  schools  is  not  a  serious  problem.  However, 
transportation  facilities  are  available  when 
necessary. 

Compare  Favorably 

In  enrollment,  attendance,  and  ability  to 
hold  children  in  school  through  the  grade 
levels  offered,  the  schools  compare  favorably 
with  well  conducted  systems  in  the  States. 
Approximately  2,900  children  were  enrolled  in 
the  schools  for  white  children  in  1936,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  junior  college,  and  3,300  in  the  schools 
for  Negro,  excluding  the  normal  training 
school.  There  are  about  107  teachers  in  the 
schools  for  white  children  and  90  in  the  schools 
for  colored  children.  The  school  term  is 
approximately  9  months  in  the  former  and 
12  months  in  the  latter. 

The  administrative  and  managerial  staff, 
mechanics,  and  all  skilled  laborers  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  white  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
A  salary  scale  is  maintained  approximately  25 
percent  in  advance  of  that  paid  for  the  same 
type  of  service  in  the  States.  Vacation  peri¬ 


ods,  somewhat  beyond  the  usual  length,  enable 
employees  to  seek  a  temporate  climate  for 
occasional  periods,  lessening  the  strain  of  pro¬ 
longed  residence  in  the  tropics  on  those  not 
inured  to  it.  The  school  term  is  keyed  to  this 
provision.  Instead  of  beginning  at  a  date  set 
in  advance,  plans  are  adapted  to  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  boats  on  which  teachers  are 
expected  to  travel.  Spending  vacation  periods 
in  more  healthful  and  appropriate,  if  not  more 
favorable  climates,  is  an  accepted  custom  in 
the  Canal  Zone  to  which  occupational  condi¬ 
tions  are  adapted. 

School  organization  is  on  the  6-2-4  plan. 
Enrollments  in  the  three  different  units  for 
white  children  indicate  relatively  little  retarda¬ 
tion  and  a  favorable  situation  in  retaining  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  close  of  the  secondary  school  period. 
In  1936  they  were:  Elementary  schools,  6 
grades,  1,450;  junior  high  school,  2  grades, 
489;  senior  high  school,  827,  a  reasonably 
equitable  distribution. 

The  6  elementary  schools  for  white  children 
employ  55  teachers;  the  average  teaching  load 
is  therefore  about  26  children.  Departmen¬ 
talization  prevails  in  the  junior  high  school, 
but  the  average  number  of  children  per  teacher 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  elementary  schools. 

In  school  organization  and  program  as  in 
curricular  content,  the  schools  for  white  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  definitely  and  con¬ 
sciously  patterned  after  those  in  continental 
United  States.  Not  uncommonly  children 
spend  rather  long  periods  in  the  schools  of  the 
States  because  of  parental  visits,  of  residence 
with  relatives,  or  in  boarding  schools,  or  simi¬ 
lar  arrangement.  Young  people  who  pursue 
a  full  college  course  must  at  least  complete  it 
in  the  States.  It  is,  therefore,  logical  and 
reasonable  from  the  point  of  view  of  residents 
of  the  Canal  Zone  that  the  schools  be  as  near 


like  those  in  the  Stares  as  is  consistent  with 
good  school  practice.  This  should  not  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  that  local  adaptations  are 
overlooked.  The  prevailing  attitude  toward 
curricular  revision  is  as  characteristic  as  else¬ 
where  in  the  United  States. 

Achievement  tests  have  been  administered 
annually  over  a  period  of  years  and  they  show 
general  achievement  in  school  work  above  the 
average  for  the  United  States.  This  result  is 
undoubtedly  influenced  also  by  the  favorable 
economic  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Schools  for  Negro  children  include  a  6-year 
elementary  course  embracing  the  traditional 
subjects,  resembling  courses  in  the  “gold” 
schools,  and  2  years  of  junior  high  school  work 
covering  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
These  grades  offer  the  traditional  academic 
subjects  with  practical  courses  in  shop  work, 
cooking,  sewing,  agriculture,  carpentering 
and  tailoring,  the  latter  open  to  a  limited 
number  of  boys.  Some  industrial  arts  courses 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  including  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  are  offered  in  the  sixth 
year.  The  school  term  is  approximately  240 
days. 

Play  School 

There  are  no  kindergartens  nor  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  schools  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  either 
race.  A  play  school  for  children  of  kinder¬ 
garten  age  is  conducted  as  part  of  the  social 
welfare  program. 

In  the  Canal  Zone  the  schools  for  colored 
children  are  generally  known  as  “silver” 
schools;  those  for  white  children  as  “gold” 
schools.  The  names  originated  during  con¬ 
struction  days.  The  labor  supply  was  re¬ 
cruited  chiefly  from  Jamaican  Negroes  and 
paid  in  silver,  the  metal  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  while  the  white  employees, 
chiefly  citizens  of  the  United  States,  were 
paid  in  gold.  Since  the  demand  for  unskilled 
workers  is  continuous  in  the  upkeep  of  the 
Canal,  Jamaicans  continue  to  form  a  sub¬ 
stantial  section  of  the  population.  They  are 
provided,  as  are  all  employees,  with  quarters, 
health  service,  including  hospitalization,  and 
Government  commissaries  where  practically 
all  essentials — food,  clothing,  furniture,  and 
the  like — are  sold  without  profit  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  at  prices  generally  lower  than  those 
prevailing  in  the  States- 

Several  unique  features  characterize  the 
Canal  Zone  schools.  Economically  there  is 
relative  equitability  among  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  and  consequently  among  the  children  in 
the  white  schools.  A  similar  situation  is  found 
in  the  Negro  schools.  Neither  extreme  pov¬ 
erty  nor  great  wealth  is  apparent  in  the  zone. 
Almost  without  exception  school  children 
give  the  appearance  of  being  well  clothed,  well 
fed,  and  generally  well  cared  for.  Dental  and 
medical  care  are  available  at  little  effort  or 
cost.  Sanitary  conditions  are  maintained 
throughout  the  zone  as  rigidly  as  fire  or  police 
protection.  If  one  may  judge  by  physical 
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appearance  there  is  a  noticeable  degree  of 
“school  readiness”  in  the  enrollment. 

In  1933  a  junior  college  was  established 
under  the  supervision  of  the  regular  school 
authorities*  but  maintained,  except  for  housing 
and  equipment,  from  tuition  fees.  In  general, 
the  purpose  of  the  junior  college  is  to  offer  2 
years  of  higher  education  at  home  for  residents 
of  the  zone  who  look  forward  to  pursuing  a  full 
college  course;  it  is  also  a  terminal  school  for 
those  who  do  not  plan  on  college  graduation. 

A  cooperative  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  the  school  officials  and  the  Division  of 
Personnel  Administration  of  The  Panama 
Canal  for  a  somewhat  unusual  type  of  appren¬ 
ticeship.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  an  appren¬ 
tice-learner-coordinator  who,  as  the  title  indi¬ 
cates,  coordinates  school  work,  shop  work,  and 
apprentice  work.  The  candidates  are  high- 
school  graduates.  The  purpose  of  these 
courses,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  is  “equip¬ 
ping  eligible  candidates  with  the  practical 
training  and  necessary  scholastic  instruction 
for  introducing  them  as  qualified  employees 
into  the  occupations  and  positions  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  indoctrinating  them  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty.” 

Teachers  in  the  schools  for  white  children 
are  selected  from  candidates  who  have  had 
training  and  experience  in  the  States.  In 
Negro  schools  the  system  has  in  the  past  de¬ 
pended  largely  on  securing  teachers  trained  in 
the  British  West  Indies,  Jamaica  in  particular. 
However,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  teach¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  employment  situation,  a 
school  for  preparing  Negro  teachers  was  estab¬ 
lished  3  years  ago.  A  4-year  program  of 


studies  on  the  high -school  level  is  offered. 
Enrollment  is  restricted  since  prospective  posi¬ 
tions  are  restricted.  Candidates  are  selected 
from  a  list  of  applicants  on  the  basis  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  personal  qualifications.  The  first 
class,  numbering  39,  will  complete  the  course 
in  1938.  A  professionally  prepared  Negro 
man  is  in  charge;  the  work  resembles  some¬ 
what  that  in  high-school  normal  training 
classes  conducted  in  some  of  the  States. 


Social  Studies — Bibliography 

( Concluded  from  page  344) 

Methods 

Hodgkins,  George  W.  A  guide  to  newer 
methods  in  teaching  the  social  studies.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university,  18,  Law¬ 
rence  hall,  1937.  95  p.  (National  council 

for  the  social  studies.  Bulletin  no.  7.) 

Essentially  a  summary  of  the  literature  on  such  topics  as 
the  contract  plan,  project  teaching,  the  problem  method 
and  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  the  social  studies.  Contains  a 
classified  bibliography  of  332  items. 

Horn,  Ernest.  Methods  of  instruction  in 
the  social  studies.  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  social  studies.  Part  XV.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1937.  XIX,  523  p. 

Comprehensive  summary  and  synthesis  of  research  find¬ 
ings  on  problems  fundamental  to  learning  and  teaching  the 
social  studies,  with  special  reference  to  the  learning  process, 
the  nature  of  understanding,  reading  social-studies  materials, 
textbooks,  visual  aids,  and  ora!  instruction. 

Kimmel,  William  G.  A  review  of  some 
reports  of  controlled  experimentation  in 


methods  of  teaching  in  the  social  studies, 
In  National  council  for  the  social  studies. 
First  yearbook,  p.  145-157.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  university,  18,  Lawrence  hall,  1931. 

A  summary  and  analysis  of  twelve  investigations  into 
methods  of  teaching  social  studies.  It  criticizes  especially 
the  research  techniques  employed,  and  raises  significant 
questions  as  to  whether  the  art  of  teaching  is  as  yet  subject 
to  objective  analysis. 

Stormzand,  M.  ,1.  and  Lewis,  Robert  H. 
New  methods  in  the  social  studies.  New  York, 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1935.  XI,  223  p. 

Descriptions  of  six  more  or  less  recent  innovations  in  class¬ 
room  procedure,  with  theoretical  bases  and  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  for  each:  the  unit  plan,  workbooks,  present-day  prob¬ 
lems,  socialized  methods,  laboratory  method,  and  integration 
of  social  studies  with  English. 

Wesley,  E.  B.,  ed.  The  historical  approach 
to  methods  of  teaching  the  social  studies.  The 
National  council  for  the  social  studies.  Fifth 
yearbook.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  uni¬ 
versity,  18,  Lawrence  hall,  1935.  XI,  204  p. 

A  series  of  15  chapters  on  the  historical  backgrounds  of  a 
variety  of  aspects  of  contemporary  practice  in  teaching  the 
social  studies,  including  such  topics  as  the  source  method, 
civic  education,  biography,  equipment,  visual  aids,  text¬ 
books,  objective  testing,  rural  schools,  and  retarded  groups. 

Testing 

Anderson,  Howard  R.,  and  Lindquist, 
E.  F.  Selected  test  items  in  American  history; 
and,  Selected  lest  items  in  World  history.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university,  18,  Law¬ 
rence  hall,  1936,  1938.  2v.  (National  coun¬ 

cil  for  the  social  studies.  Bulletins  nos.  6 
and  9.) 

After  brief  introductions  dealing  with  the  use  of  tests,  the 
bulletins  present  reservoirs  of  several  hundred  new-type  test 
items  which  have  been  used  successfully  in  the  Iowa-every- 
pupil  tests  of  recent  years  and  which  are  of  practical  value  to 
the  classroom  teacher. 

Horn,  Ernest.  Another  chapter  on  tests 
for  the  volume  of  Conclusions  and  recommen¬ 
dations.  Social  studies,  26:  13-22,  January 
1935. 

A  pointed  analysis  of  the  advantages  and  limitations  of 
objective  tests;  more  favorable  toward  them  than  the  chapter 
on  tests  in  the  final  volume  of  the  commission  report.  Ar¬ 
gues  for  the  necessity  of  subordinating  measurement  to 
purpose  and  for  the  soundness  of  measuring  immediate  out¬ 
comes  of  instruction. 

Kelley,  Truman  L.,  and  Krey,  A.  C.  Tests 
and  measurements  in  the  social  sciences. 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  social 
studies.  Part  IV.  New  York,  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1934.  XIV,  635  p. 

An  extensive  miscellany  of  materials,  devoted  primarily  to 
reports  on  the  construction  and  use  of  tests  made  especially 
for  the  Commission  in  testing  understanding,  skills,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  attitudes.  Also  includes  theoretical  analyses  of 
the  nature  of  the  learning  process  and  the  functions  of  tests. 
Appendix  containing  a  word  list  of  4,500  social  terms. 

Wrightstone,  J.  Wayne.  Recent  trends 
in  the  social-studies  tests;  and,  Are  essay  exami¬ 
nations  obsolete?  Social  education,  1 :  246- 
50;  401  5:  April,  September,  1937. 

The  first  article  reviews  types  of  tests  available,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  techniques  for  measuring  outcomes 
other  than  information,  notably,  attitudes,  skills,  critical 
thinking,  personality,  and  character.  The  second  article 
contains  a  critical  analysis  of  the  uses  and  limitations  of 
essay  tests  in  the  social  studies. 
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An  Engineer  Pins 

ONE  of  my  colleagues  in  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Reclamation,  recently  spoke  these  wise  words:  "We  are  in  a  new  day 
which  ojiens  many  broad  opportunities  to  the  engineer,  but  before  be  can  seize  them 
he  must  be  an  engineer  plus." 

Right  now  with  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  graduating  from  the 
Nation’s  educational  institutions,  the  meaning  of  that  word  plus  is  particularly 
important  and  is  applicable  to  every  profession,  to  every  walk  of  life. 

A  few  days  ago  I  addressed  a  graduating  class  of  fine  young  men  and  women, 
typical  of  those  thousands  who  are  completing  their  college  training  this  June. 

In  general,  these  graduates  believe  themselves  to  be  ready  to  face  realistically 
the  task  of  making  their  places  in  the  world.  They  hope  to  be  able  to  repay  by 
capable  citizenship  the  investment  which  society  has  made  in  their  education.  And 
our  Nation  has  faith  in  these  graduates. 

The  convictions  I  felt  as  I  stood  before  that  graduating  class  mav  be  somewhat 
summarized  as  follows: 

Colleges  have  most  important  educational  functions  to  perform  in  contributing 

to  the  training  of  the  country’s  leaders.  In  order  to  perform  such  functions  in  the 

most  effective  way,  colleges  should  point  their  methods  of  instruction  more  definitely 

toward  giving  to  students  a  greater  feeling  of  responsibility  for  their  own  education. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  courses  of  instruction  should  be  selected,  in  a  greater 

measure  than  at  present,  on  the  basis  of  its  intimate  connection  with  real  experiences 

for  the  students.  Wherever  possible,  instructional  material  should  include  actual 

contacts  with  and  participation  in  the  industrial  and  social  life  of  the  community. 

Students  should  be  given  responsibility  for  every  phase  of  college  life  which  they  are 

competent  to  manage  even  though  the  actual  quality  of  the  product  may  be  less 

perfect  than  it  would  be  if  the  college  assumed  primary  responsibility  for  it.  Finally? 

the  colleges  must  recognize  that  even  though  "making  a  life’’  is  the  primary  purpose 

of  education,  no  college  can  truly  succeed  which  turns  out  students  unable  to  "make 
... 

a  living. 

An  engineer  plus  (?)  Yes,  I  think  every  educational  institution  should  strive 
constantlv  and  consistently  to  help  its  students  add  the  plus  to  their  professional 
qualifications.  The  qualities  included  in  that  one  word  often  make  the  difference 
between  being  unemploved  or  employed;  between  existing  or  living. 

Q-V. 

w  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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On  This  Month's  Cover 

A  picture  of  historical  Independence  Hall  is 
shown  on  School  Life’s  cover  page  this 
month.  The  photograph  is  one  of  a  group 
recently  taken  by  G.  A.  McGarvey  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Division. 

Among  the  Authors 

Howard  E.  Wilson  and  Wilbur  F.  Murra, 
of  the  graduate  school  of  education,  Harvard 
University,  present  in  this  month’s  issue 
A  Selected  Bibliography  on  the  Teaching  of  the 
Social  Studies.  The  references  deal  with  the 
professional  work  of  the  teacher  of  social 
studies.  They  cover  general  titles,  objectives, 
curriculum,  equipment,  methods  and  testing. 

Katherine  M.  Cook,  Chief,  Special  Prob¬ 
lems  Division,  gives  readers  of  School  Life 
this  month  a  vivid  description  of  The  Canal 
Zone  and  Its  Schools.  Mrs.  Cook  states  that 
“neither  extreme  poverty  nor  great  wealth  is 
apparent  in  the  Zone”  and  that  “almost  with¬ 
out  exception  school  children  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  gen¬ 
erally  well  cared  for.” 

Nora  Beust,  specialist  in  school  libraries,  of 
the  new  Library  Service  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  takes  School  Life  readers  for 
a  journey  with  The  Bookmobile,  in  Louisiana 
and  in  Vermont,  where  regional  library  service 
is  available.  Miss  Beust  concludes  that  “the 
bookmobile  makes  possible  excellent  service 


to  children  which  results  in  the  reading  of 
books  that  stimulate  the  imagination  and  add 
to  the  accumulation  of  facts.” 

Howard  W.  Oxley,  director  of  CCC  Camp 
Education,  gives  valuable  information  in  this 
issue,  on  Visual  Aids  in  CCC  Education. 
“The  camps  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  their  use  of  visual  education  methods  thus 
far,  but  the  future  should  witness  a  much  fuller 
development  of  these  devices  throughout  the 
Corps,”  Director  Oxley  points  out. 

Emery  M.  Foster,  Chief,  Statistical  Divi¬ 
sion,  on  his  Statistics  page  this  month  reports 
good  progress  toward  more  uniform  statistical 


records  in  -the  States.  He  also  presents  some 
final  United  States  totals  on  enrollments,  in¬ 
come,  expenditure,  and  other  items. 

Elise  H.  Martens,  senior  specialist  in  the 
education  of  exceptional  children,  discusses 
Occupational  Experiences  for  Handicapped 
Youth.  Dr.  Martens  emphasizes  that  “a 
broad  educational  background  for  every  pupil, 
intelligent  guidance  toward  a  vocational 
choice,  opportunity  to  work  with  normal  stu¬ 
dents,  cooperation  of  school  and  industry,  and 
of  the  school  and  other  interested  agencies — 
these,  in  essence,  are  the  elements  of  a  program 
for  the  vocational  preparation  of  physically 
handicapped  youth.” 
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Convention 
Bulletin  Board 

The  end  of  the  spring  term  in  schools  and 
colleges  brings  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
convention  season  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
meetings  are  scheduled  in  many  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  other  American  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

Going  Abroad 

A  number  of  American  educators  will  go  to 
Geneva  when  the  International  Congress  on 
Public  Instruction,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Internationa]  Bureau  of  Education,  opens  its 
sessions  on  July  18.  On  the  same  day  the 
International  Congress  of  Geography  begins 
its  sessions  in  Amsterdam. 

Also  on  July  18  the  International  Congress 
of  Phonetic  Sciences  will  convene  in  Ghent. 
Several  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  radio  broadcasting  in  lin¬ 
guistic  development. 

In  Berlin  the  International  Congress  of 
Technical  Instruction  opens  on  July  25  and 
continues  through  July  29. 

From  August  1-6  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  for  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  meets 
in  Copenhagen  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King.  Special  exhibitions  of  anthropological 
materials  from  Iceland  and  South  America, 
and  priceless  Icelandic,  Peruvian,  and  Iranian 
manuscripts  will  be  shown. 

The  International  Congress  for  Historical 
Sciences  in  Zurich,  August  28-September  4, 
will  hear  papers  on  pre-history  and  proto¬ 
history,  and  the  history  of  arts  and  sciences, 
as  well  as  the  general  fields. 

At  Oxford  will  gather  the  International 
Federation  for  Documentation,  September 
21-26.  New  methods  and  technicjues  for 
bibliography  and  cataloging  of  documents 
will  be  discussed.  Among  other  interesting 
new  developments  will  be  shown  the  microfilm 
method  of  photographing  books  and  other 
documents. 

Mexican  Meeting 

The  first  International  Congress  of  the 
Teaching  of  Ibero-American  Literature  will 
meet  in  Mexico  City,  August  15-22,  to  bring 
together  teachers  and  writers  from  American 
institutions  where  this  literature  is  taught. 
The  establishment  of  exchange  professorships 
and  libraries  of  Ibero- Americana  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  several  sessions,  and  special  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  wider  inclusion  of 
Brazilian  literature. 

In  the  United  States 

In  Michigan  in  late  June  will  be  held  two 
meetings  of  interest  to  educators  of  excep¬ 
tional  children.  At  Lansing,  June  27-30,  the 
( Concluded  on  page  352) 


Interested  in 

Pimm:  forums  ? 

You  will  find  helpful  information  concerning  this 
rapidly  expanding  phase  of  adult  education  in  these 

O  bulletins  now  available 


forums 


Bulletin  1937,  Misc.  No.  1* 
"r Choosing  Our  Way”  .  .  35c 

Bulletin  1937,  No.  25* 
"Forums  for  Young 

People " . 20c 

Bulletin  1937,  No.  27* 
"Printed  Page  and  Public 
Platform "  . 20c 

Bulletin  1936,  No.  6 
' "  Safeguardi  n  g  Dem  ocra  cy 
Through  Adult  Ci  vie 
Education"  . 5c 

Bulletin  1936,  No.  16 
"A  Step  Forward"  .  10c 

Bulletin  1935,  No.  17 
"Education  for  De¬ 
mocracy"  ....  10c 

Bulletin  1937,  No.  3 
Public  Affa  i rs  Pam  - 
pldets . 10c 

Supplement  No.  1*  .  10c 

*  New  publications. 
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Childhood  Education 


Vacation  and  Travel 


'fa  ^  What  are  your  vacation  plans  for 
the  summer?  Will  they  include 
any  time  for  books,  and  reading  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit?  Will  you 
be  interested  in  the  titles  of  a  few  books 
particularly  suggestive  for  vacation  reading? 
If  any  of  these  titles  selected  at  random  should 
interest  you,  we  hope  they  may  add  to  your 
vacation  pleasures  whatever  direction  they 
may  take. 

Collins,  Frederick  Lewis.  Vacation 
travel  charts  and  travel  chats.  Indianapolis, 
New  York,  Bobbs- Merrill  Co.,  1930.  283  p. 

illus. 

For  those  expecting  to  take  vacations,  long  or  short, 
suggestions  are  given  in  the  shape  of  two  alternative  travel 
charts.  Beginning  with  January,  schedules  suitable  for 
each  month  in  the  year  with  alternatives  are  presented — 
California  and  Italy,  San  Francisco  and  Paris,  Rocky 
Mountains  and  England,  Havana  and  North  Africa,  etc. 

Federal  Writers’  Project,  Works  Prog¬ 
ress  Administration.  Washington,  city  and 
capital.  Washington,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1937.  1,141  p.  illus.,  maps 

in  pocket.  (American  guide  series.)  ■ 

This  is  more  than  the  conventional  guidebook;  it  is  an 
attempt  to  give  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Government  departments,  bureaus,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies;  shows  the  basic  plan  of  L’Enfant,  subse¬ 
quent  changes  and  development.  Valuable  and  rare  files, 
photographs,  art  collections,  etc.,  were  made  accessible  to  the 
editors. 

Finger,  Charles  J.  Foot-loose  in  the 
West;  being  an  account  of  a  journey  to  Colo¬ 
rado  and  California  and  other  Western  States; 
with  sketches  made  en  route  by  Helen  Finger. 
New  York,  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1932. 
302  p. 

A  colorful  narrative  of  a  motor  trip  which  was  written 
“on  the  spot”  by  the  author,  who,  with  his  family,  wandered 
through  the  West. 

Follett,  Mrs.  Helen  Thomas.  Magic 
portholes.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1932.  321  p.  illus. 

Gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a  year’s  travel  to  the  West  Indies, 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  Tahiti,  through  the  South  Seas, 
etc.,  by  means  of  cargo  boats,  tramp  steamers,  and  liners. 
Written  in  a  humorous  and  lively  vein. 

Lambert,  Bichard  S.,  eel.  Grand  tour; 
a  journey  in  the  tracks  of  the  age  of  aristoc¬ 
racy;  conducted  by  Mona  Wilson  and  others. 
New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1937. 
167  p.  illus.,  maps. 

A  pilgrimage  to  European  shrines  of  culture  taken  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  brought  down  to 
modern  times  and  traversed  by  different  writers,  as  follows: 
From  London  to  Paris,  by  Douglas  Woodruff;  Paris  to 
Geneva,  by  Edmund  Blunden;  Switzerland  and  the  Alps, 
by  Janet  A.  Smith;  Round  Italy,  by  Richard  Pyke;  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  by  S.  Sitwell;  Germany  and  the 
Rhineland,  by  Malcolm  Letts;  Cologne  and  the  journey  to 
the  Coast,  by  Malcolm  Letts;  the  opening  and  closing  chap¬ 
ters  are  by  Mona  Wilson. 


Medsger,  Oliver  Perry.  Nature  ram¬ 
bles;  summer;  an  introduction  to  country  lore; 
foreword  by  Clyde  Fisher.  New  York, 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1936.  160  p. 

illus. 

Writes  of  interesting  aspects  of  nature  in  the  summer  time, 
in  the  woods,  fields,  mountains,  along  the  highways,  the  sea¬ 
shore,  etc.  Accurate  and  dependable  scientific  information. 
Has  also  written  about  autumn  and  spring  rambles.  For 
young  readers. 

Morgan,  Clay,  ed.  Fun  en  route;  the  bon 
voyage  book.  New  York,  Simon  &  Schuster, 
Inc.,  1934.  255  p.  illus. 

In  four  divisions;  the  first  three  are  made  up  of  reading  in  a 
light  vein  for  travelers  by  sea,  air,  and  land;  the  fourth  part 
includes  things  to  do  for  diversion,  viz:  puzzles,  information 
tests,  anagrams,  mathematical  recreations,  etc. 

Neumeyer,  Martin  H.  and  Neumeyer, 
Esther..  Leisure  and  recreation;  a  study  of 
leisure  and  recreation  in  their  sociological 
aspects.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1936. 
405  p. 

Is  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  although  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  students  in  colleges  and  teacher  training  schools, 
and  for  recreation  leaders. 

Riggs,  Austen  Fox.  Play:  Recreation  in 
a  balanced  life.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Double¬ 
day,  Doran  &  Co.,  1936.  239  p. 

A  nerve  specialist  writes  of  the  necessity  of  balance  between 
work  and  play  in  modern  living,  and  then  describes  the  na¬ 
ture  and  uses  of  play.  A  well  selected  bibliography  is  added. 

Tarbell,  Arthur  Wilson.  Cape  Cod, 
ahoy!  A  travel  book  for  the  summer  visitor. 
New  and  rev.  ed.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  1935.  367  p.  illus. 

An  attempt  to  catch  the  true  spirit  of  the  Cape,  with  a  bit 
of  its  history,  traditions  and  customs;  also  a  descriptive  guide. 

Washington,  the  National  Capital. 
Prepared  by  H.  P.  Caemmerer.  Washington, 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
1932.  736  p.  (Senate  document  no.  332, 

71st  Congress,  3rd  session.) 

An  authentic  statement  of  the  development  of  the  National 
capital,  the  plan  of  the  city,  with  descriptions  of  public  build¬ 
ings,  parks,  cemeteries,  statues,  and  monuments,  the  munici¬ 
pal  center,  government  departments,  etc. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  a  recent  circular 
entitled,  “Information  concerning  books  now 
available  in  the  American  Guide  Series,” 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Writers’  Project  in 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  which  lists 
many  publications  descriptive  of  various  parts 
of  the  country,  most  of  which  may  be  secured 
through  local  book  stores.  The  circular  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Federal  Writers’  Project, 
Works  Progress  Administration,  1734  New 
York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Martha  R.  McCabe 


Six  studio  groups  for  first-hand  experience 
in  the  fine  and  the  industrial  arts,  in  music, 
science,  the  language  arts  and  in  community 
excursions  provided  an  innovation  in  con¬ 
vention  technique  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  for  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion  held  in  Cincinnati.  Fifteen  study  classes 
were  also  conducted.  These  covered  cur¬ 
riculum  subjects  and  teaching  methods, 
evaluation  of  school  procedures,  school  ad¬ 
ministration,  teacher  preparation  and  teacher 
growth,  community  and  international  rela¬ 
tionships.  Two  addresses  by  William  H. 
Kilpatrick  presented  a  philosophy  for  child 
guidance  and  learning  which  helped  point  the 
thinking  and  unify  the  work  of  both  studio 
groups  and  study  classes. 

Leaders  and  coleaders  of  the  studio  groups 
set  the  stage  for  work  and  absorbed  attention 
was  given  by  the  enrollees  to  individual  proj¬ 
ects.  Poster  paint,  chalk  and  crayons,  finger 
paints,  clay,  linoleum  blocks,  3^arn  and  burlap 
were  provided  for  the  art  group  with  adequate 
display  space  for  discussing  merits  of  the 
products  and  planning  next  projects. 


I  urious  Groups 

The  industrial  arts  studio  was  easily  de¬ 
tected  by  the  smell  of  glue  and  paint  and  the 
sounds  of  hammers  and  saws.  The  leaders, 
aided  by  manual-training  teachers  loaned  from 
the  Cincinnati  high  schools,  helped  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  setting  up  weaving  frames  and  looms, 
in  constructing  such  things  as  child-size 
furniture,  bird  feeding  trays  and  bulletin 
boards.  In  the  science  studio  aquaria,  new 
victrola  records  of  bird  notes,  collections  of 
nuts  and  seeds,  exhibits  of  science  publica¬ 
tions  and  examples  of  children’s  art  and  read¬ 
ing  materials  related  to  science  both  directed 
the  “students’  ”  thinking  and  served  as  checks 
following  guided  excursions  in  Cincinnati’s 
parks. 

The  attendance  of  1,850  included  teachers, 
•students-in-training,  supervisors,  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  college  professors  and  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  representatives  of  many  such  related 
fields  of  work  as  health,  welfare,  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  recreation  and  civic  betterment.  They 
came  from  41  States  and  Puerto  Rico;  with 
guests  from  Australia,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
India,  Korea,  and  Sweden. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be  host  to  the  next  con¬ 
vention  in  1939.  Officers  for  the  current  year 
are  Jennie  Wahlert,  president,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Helen  R.  Gumliek,  vice-president  representing 
primary  grades,  Denver,  Colo.;  Frances  M. 
Tredick,  vice-president  representing  kinder¬ 
gartens,  Boston,  Mass.;  Lovisa  Wagoner,  vice 
president  representing  nursery  schools,  Mills 
College,  Calif. ;  Beryl  Parker,  secretary  treas¬ 
urer,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  and  Mary  E. 
Leeper,  executive  secretary,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mary  Dabney  Davis 
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The  Bookmobile 


by  Nora  Beust,  Specialist  in 


School  Libraries,  Library  Service  Division 


^  ^  Parnassus  on  Wheels  is  a  delightful 

II  fictitious  introduction  to  the  pos- 
I  sibility  of  taking  books  to  readers. 
-  However,  carrying  books  to  people 

in  a  wheeled  vehicle  is  no  longer  a  fanciful 
dream.  Vermont  and  Louisiana  are  two  of  the 
States  that  are  using  the  bookmobile  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  effective  regional  library  service 
may  be  carried  on  to  school  children  and 
adults. 

Vermont’s  Plan 

Imagine  the  joy  that  an  understanding  li¬ 
brarian  brings  to  a  small  unconsolidated  school 
in  Vermont  when  she  arrives  with  a  bookmo¬ 
bile  filled  with  some  200  books!  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  book  supply  at  the  present  time  is 
still  so  limited  that  only  1 0  books  may  be  left 
at  any  one  stop.  Nevertheless,  teachers  and 
children  express  their  pleasure  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  they  examine  the  contents  of  the 
revolving  bookcase.  As  Vermont  winters  are 
generally  very  cold,  the  bookmobile  was  built 
w’ith  a  back  door  that  swings  wride  open.  Thus 
when  the  car  is  backed  close  to  the  schoolhouse 
entrance,  children  and  teachers  turning  the  re¬ 
volving  bookcase  are  protected  from  the 
weather.  However,  you  will  see  from  the 
picture  that  not  all  Vermont  children  seek 
this  protection.  The  librarian  can  sit  on  the 
front  seat  and  talk  to  the  prospective  readers 
as  she  records  the  books  that  are  to  be  left 
at  the  school. 

The  regional  librarian  in  charge  of  this  area 
serves  the  southwestern  portion  of  Vermont 
w'hich  measures  approximately  100  miles 
north  to  south,  and  45  miles  east  to  west,  and 
has  a  population  of  95,103  people  in  the  three 
counties  included.  One  hundred  fifty  schools, 
fifty-two  libraries  and  twenty-one  stations 
are  visited  every  8  weeks.  In  addition,  92 
individual  borrowers  are  served.  The  re¬ 
gional  librarian  is  one  of  the  four  regional 
librarians  (after  July  1,  1938),  working  under 
the  supervision  of  the  secretary  of  the  free 
public  library  commission  at  Montpelier  and 
financed  by  State  funds.  Assisting  the  re¬ 
gional  librarian  are  a  W.  P.  A.  clerical  worker 
and  a  W.  P.  A.  chauffeur,  an  otherwise  needed 
individual.  The  headquarters  are  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Rutland  Public  Library. 
Most  of  the  shelving  and  the  equipment  of  the 
room  is  borrowed.  There  are  but  few'  books 
on  the  shelves  as  the  entire  book  stock  is  com¬ 
prised  of  some  2,000  volumes,  most  of  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  readers.  How'ever,  books 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  central  collection 
of  the  free  public  library  commission.  Another 
source  of  books  is  the  loan  of  material  from 
the  duplicate  or  regular  stock  of  the  librarians 
in  the  region,  wdio  have  on  occasion  provided 
such  books  as  Ludw'ig’s  Nile  and  Hoffman’s 
Heads  and  Tales. 


Inquiries  from  adult  borrowers  definitely 
show  the  influence  of  reviews  of  current  books 
that  appear  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  librarian  is  sometimes  told  by  adult 
readers  which  books  are  being  asked  for  most 
frequently  in  the  book  stores  of  Boston  during 
a  given  week.  A  State  Congregational 
Church  organization  is  responsible  for  a 
w'idely  distributed  reading  list  which  includes 
books  of  a  high  quality  that  are  in  demand. 
The  farm  discussion  groups  in  the  State  are  a 
stimulus  for  reading.  Schools  clamor  for 
materials  that  help  teachers  and  children  to 
satisfy  the  curriculum  needs.  There  are 
many  requests  for  biographical  sketches  of 
present-day  citizens  of  fame  as  well  as  of 
personages  of  historic  interest. 

Needs  of  children  and  teachers  are  definitely 
filled  by  the  regional  librarian.  For  example, 
during  a  short  unscheduled  stop  one  afternoon 
late  in  March  at  a  small  unconsolidated 
school,  the  children  proudly  showed  their 
turtle  that  w'as  beginning  to  come  out  of 
hibernation.  Humphrey:  One  hundred  years 
along  the  wayside  with  a  box  turtle  by 
Marjorie  Flack,  a  book  that  the  librarian  was 
able  to  supply  from  the  bookmobile,  wras 
exactly  the  source  of  information  that  the 


children  w'ere  ready  to  use.  Again,  the  teacher 
in  the  next  school  visited  W'as  interested  in 
books  of  poetry  that  the  librarian  was  supply¬ 
ing.  On  this  particular  afternoon  as  the 
children  wrere  out-of-doors  there  was  time  for 
a  little  more  conversation  about  books  and 
reading.  It  developed  that  the  young  teacher 
had  been  introduced  to  choral  reading  at  the 
local  normal  school  the  previous  summer. 
What  she  wanted  and  received  was  Marjorie 
Gillian’s  Choral  Speaking.  An  endless  number 
of  rich  reading  experiences  are  made  possible 
to  children  and  teachers  through  the  stops  of 
the  bookmobile  by  the  informed  librarian. 

Vermont  is  definitely  improving  and  equal¬ 
izing  the  State’s  library  service  according  to 
plans  that  best  suit  its  individual  State  needs. 

Louisiana's  Plan 

Louisiana  is  also  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
carrying  books  to  people  in  rural  regions.  At 
present  an  interesting  experiment  is  being 
carried  on  in  Grant,  Jackson,  and  Winn 
Parishes.  The  experiment  is  commonly  known 
as  the  “Tri- Parish  Library,”  although  a  recent 
letter  was  addressed  “Try-Parish  Library.” 
The  year’s  experiment,  which  terminates  in 
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June,  was  arranged  by  the  Governor  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  to  see  if  the  people  wanted  books, 
the  cost  of  an  adequate  book  service,  and  the 
type  of  library  organization  that  is  most 
economical  and  effective. 

The  Louisiana  Library  Commission  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  demonstration.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  amount  of  book  circulation  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  9  months  of  the  demonstration  are 
phenomenal.  The  total  number  of  books  in 
the  collection  is  11,000.  The  number  of 
book  borrowers  in  the  region  is  also  11,000, 
and  the  total  number  of  books  borrowed  was 
173,500.  According  to  this,  each  of  the  books 
in  the  collection  circulated  15.7  times.  It  is 
known  though  that  many  books  borrowed  by 
one  person  have  been  read  by  as  many  as 
eight  people. 

Marks  First  Time 

There  is  one  headquarters  library  at  Winn- 
field  for  the  three  parishes,  marking  the  first 
time  in  Louisiana  that  more  than  one  parish 
has  been  supplied  with  books  from  the  same 
library.  The  Tri-Parish  plan  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  serve  three  parishes  at  minimum  cost. 
Books  are  shifted  from  branch  to  branch  as 
the  residents  of  an  area  read  them,  making  a 
smaller  supply  of  books  serve  a  greater  number 
of  people.  There  are  19  branch  libraries  and 
28  stops  from  which  books  are  distributed. 

All  kinds  of  books  are  requested  by  the 
borrowers.  Data  on  grafting  fruit  trees,  on 
horseshoeing,  on  Louisiana  history,  on  club 
management,  on  homemaking,  on  airplanes,  on 
farm  improvement,  on  soil  conservation,  on 
radio,  on  tanning  leather,  on  livestock  im¬ 
provement  have  been  sought  from  the  Tri- 
Parish  Library. 


As  in  Vermont,  the  bookmobile  plays  an 
important  part  in  taking  to  the  people  the 
books  that  they  want  and  need.  The  first 
time  the  well-filled  bookmobile  appeared, 
some  thought  that  of  course  these  new  books 
were  for  sale.  They  had  no  idea  that  these 
books  were  being  brought  to  them  for  loan. 

It  is  thrilling  to  watch  adults  and  children, 
when  the  stop  is  made  near  a  school,  come 
running  to  see  what  new  books  there  are  to  be 
had.  At  one  particular  school,  some  miles 
distant  from  even  a  small  town,  the  librarian 
uses  a  building  that  was  formerly  a  meat 
market  but  at  present  has  one  corner  equipped 
to  serve  as  a  United  States  post  office.  More 
than  100  books  are  being  issued  to  children 
each  week  of  their  first  year’s  circulating 
library  service. 

Their  reading  interests  are  wide  and  varied. 
One  small  bright-eyed  lad  returned  Arnold 
Sevareid’s  Canoeing  with  Cree.  He  talked 
about  it  in  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
manner.  John  S.  O’Brien’s  Silver  Chief,  the 
story  of  a  heroic  dog  in  the  Northwest  country, 
was  the  book  the  boy  took  along.  Paul 
Bunyan,  and  especially  his  Blue  Ox  who  had 
pulled  the  curves  out  of  the  roads,  was  another 
favorite. 

The  bookmobile  makes  possible  excellent 
service  to  children  which  results  in  the  reading 
of  books  that  stimulate  the  imagination  and 
add  to  the  accumulation  of  facts. 


Convention  Bulletin  Board 

(Concluded  from  page  349) 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  will  consider,  among  other  subjects,  an 
adequate  national  program  for  the  blind,  with 
special  reference  to  pensions  and  the  titles  of 


the  social  security  act  relating  to  the  blind. 
Methods  of  instruction  of  the  blind  at  various 
levels  will  be  discussed  in  sectional  meetings. 
In  Detroit,  the  American  Association  to  Pro¬ 
mote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  will 
hold  a  summer  school  in  cooperation  with 
Wayne  University  at  the  time  of  its  regular 
summer  meeting  June  27-July  1.  Morning 
sessions  will  be  demonstrations  of  skilled 
teaching  and  the  use  of  modern  methods  in 
instructing  the  deaf.  Afternoon  discussions 
will  center  around  means  of  helping  the  deaf 
child  through  better  speech,  better  lip  reading, 
better  language,  better  understanding  at 
home,  and  better  use  of  hearing. 

When  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation  meets  in  Pittsburgh  June  28- July  1, 
homemakers  and  teachers  of  home  economics 
will  discuss  such  practical  problems  of  the 
consumer  as  the  labeling  of  foods,  specifica¬ 
tions  for  textiles,  and  pending  legislation 
affecting  the  consumer.  Another  part  of  the 
program  will  be  a  discussion  of  trends  and 
accomplishments  in  utilizing  home  economics 
as  a  central  subject  in  progressive  education 
programs.  Education  for  family  life  in  a 
democracy  will  be  discussed  bv  experts  in  the 
field. 

Summer  Schedule 

To  give  a  concise  picture  of  conferences 
scheduled  for  the  summer,  and  for  early 
September,  we  include  below  a  number  of 
meetings  heretofore  announced: 

On  1  our  Calendar 

American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science.  Ottawa,  Canada.  June 
27-July  2. 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  Lansing,  Mich.  June  27-30. 
American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  De¬ 
troit.  June  27-July  1. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

Pittsburgh.  June  28- July  1. 

American  Library  Association.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  June  18-18. 

National  Conference  on  Visual  Educa¬ 
tion.  Chicago.  June  20-23. 

National  Education  Association.  ATeiv 
York  City.  June  26-30. 

Special  Libraries  Association.  Pittsburgh. 
June  21-24. 

Roma  K.  Kauffman 

★ 

•  The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  re¬ 
vised  the  following  price  lists:  No.  15. 
United  States  Geological  Survey — Geology 
and  Water  Supply;  No.  33.  Labor — Child 
Labor,  Women  Workers’  Employment,  Wages, 
Workmen’s  Insurance  and  Compensation; 
No.  42.  Irrigation,  Drainage,  and  Water 
Power;  No.  71.  Children’s  Bureau  and  Other 
Publications  Relating  to  Children.  Free. 
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Curriculum  Values  of  Travel 


by  Effie  G.  liathurst ,  Division  of  Special  Problems 


Can  children’s  trips  to  national, 
State,  and  city  parks  be  related  to 
the  regular  school  curriculum? 
Has  the  school  a  responsibility  for 

■  making  such  trips  educative  as  well  as  recrea¬ 
tional?  Should  children  be  taught  to  con¬ 
serve  the  parks?  Is  there  need  for  conserva¬ 
tion  in  the  parks?  What  can  be  taught  re¬ 
garding  it? 

Can  children  who  do  not  visit  parks  partici¬ 
pate  in  their  conservation?  Learn  about 
them  through  genuine  activity:  become  so 
interested  that  when  opportunity  does  arrive 
they  will  visit  the  parks,  enjoy  them,  and 
learn  through  them?  To  what  extent  can 
parks  and  travel  be  incorporated  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  without  sacrifice  of  other  educational 
values? 

Activities  for  Children 

Children  who  live  near  parks  can  travel  in 
them.  The  school  can  make  such  trips  more 
profitable  by  incorporating  the  necessary  initial 
and  follow-up  activities  into  the  regular  curric¬ 
ulum.  Pupils  who  do  not  live  near  parks  can 
visit  them  if  their  parents  are  able  to  go  along 
or  to  afford  transportation.  And  all  children, 
whether  or  not  they  visit  parks,  can  engage  in 
profitable  study  about  them  and  in  genuine 
and  useful  activity  in  their  conservation  by 
helping  to  gather  preliminary  information  for 
people  who  plan  to  visit — for  adults  as  well 
as  for  children.  It  is  not  in  the  park  that 
curricular  activity  functions  directly,  but 
before  the  trip  and  after — particularly  before 
school  closes  in  the  spring  and  when  it  opens 
in  the  fall. 

Such  activity  most  profitably  grows  out  of 
children’s  broader  study  of  recreational  facil¬ 
ities  of  the  home  State  or  the  home  com¬ 
munity.  They  discover  that  among  movies, 

I  libraries,  playgrounds,  museums,  and  other 
provisions  for  leisure  time  in  the  community, 
travel  to  parks  has  an  important  place.  In 
the  neighborhood  are  people  who  take  vaca¬ 
tion  trips  to  parks  or  week-end  journeys  to 
places  of  natural  or  historical  interest.  Inter¬ 
views  with  these  local  travelers  reveal  that 
they  usually  have  but  meager  advance  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  places  they  intend  to  visit, 
know  but  little  about  the  conservation  of 
parks  and  sometimes  are  undecided  where  to 
go.  Children  can  help  them  investigate,  lim¬ 
iting  their  study,  of  course,  to  its  importance 
in  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 

Information  and  Sources 

Interesting  literature  has  been  published 
about  National  parks,  and,  for  people  who 
intend  to  visit  them,  is  available  through  the 
National  Parks  Service,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


State  parks  commissions  usually  have  material 
for  more  general  distribution  about  State 
parks.  Some  people  do  not  take  the  time  to 
write  for  information.  By  establishing  a  loan 
service  in  the  school,  or  in  a  local  library  after 
the  school  term  closes,  school  children  can 
make  available  to  the  community  the  liter¬ 
ature  which  they  collect  for  their  study. 
Not  only  can  they  gather  literature  from 
Government  sources  and  from  libraries,  but 
they  can  prepare  posters  and  pamphlets 
calling  attention  of  visitors  to  interesting 
objects  to  visit  and  post  these  in  public 
places  such  as  post  offices,  town  halls,  and 
stores,  or  send  them  to  individuals. 

Distribution  of  information  about  spots  for 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  game  laws  regarding 
these,  is  often  helpful.  People  like  to  know 
about  cabins,  playgrounds  and  beaches,  trails 
for  horseback  riding  and  for  hiking.  Pic¬ 
torial  maps  showing  places  of  outdoor  beauty 
or  historical  interest  in  the  home  State  can  be 
distributed  by  the  pupils  among  families  inter¬ 
ested  in  travel,  or  posted  in  town  hall,  post 
office,  store,  or  other  public  places.  The 
maps  have  especial  interest  if  made  by  the 
children.  Study  of  animals  to  be  seen  in 
different  parks  is  intriguing,  and  a  class  can 
gather  information  about  the  animals  of  ac¬ 
cessible  parks  which  will  greatly  increase  the 


enjoyment  of  pupils  and  adults  who  travel 
in  them. 

The  stay-at-home  members  of  a  class  that 
studies  parks  will  be  interested  in  “travel  by 
mail.”  They  can  plan  to  correspond  with 
those  who  visit,  both  adults  and  children.  If 
they  desire  souvenirs  or  postcards,  let  them 
earn  a  few  cents  to  pay  for  them  and  ask  the 
travelers  to  make  the  purchase.  Arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  with  pupil  or  adult  visitors 
to  take  photographs  which  the  school  would 
like  to  see.  By  the  initiation  of  activities  of 
this  type,  a  study  begun  in  the  spring  can  be 
continued  in  the  fall  with  invitations  to  trav¬ 
elers  to  come  to  the  school  and  talk  about  their 
experiences  and  to  display  souvenirs,  post¬ 
cards,  and  pictorial  folders  gathered  in  the 
parks.  Motion  pictures  about  parks  visited, 
obtainable  from  the  Division  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures,  United  States  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  can  be  used  to  supplement  other  activities 
of  the  program. 

Conservation 

Children  can  study  about  conservation  in  the 
parks  and  gather  and  prepare  materials  to 
promote  conservation  practices  on  the  part  of 
those  who  visit.  For  example,  what  is  there 
in  each  park  that  ought  to  be  conserved?  Are 
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Treed? 


there  rare  plants?  Interesting  animals? 
Caves?  Patches  of  beautiful  flowers  or  ferns? 
What  needs  to  be  done  in  conserving  these 
things?  Do  people  pluck  the  flowers  and  ferns 
regardless  of  rules  and  prohibitions,  or  tear 
them  up  by  the  roots?  Do  they  frighten  ani¬ 
mals,  feed  them  wrong  kinds  of  food?  Do 
they  spoil  them  and  make  them  dangerous? 
Do  they  carry  away  natural  souvenirs?  Is 
conservation  of  immediate  importance? 

Depredation  of  the  kinds  mentioned  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  some  parks  to  such  a  degree  that 
spots  of  interest  or  natural  beauty  are  being 
demolished — will  not,  in  fact,  last  another 
generation  unless  emphatic  and  persistent 
measures  are  taken  to  save  them  from  the  de¬ 
structive  hands  of  ignorant  travelers.  Fur¬ 
thermore  it  is  only  through  national  parks 
that  the  natural  balance  between  soil,  grass, 
and  forest,  and  between  various  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  plant  life  can  be  maintained  for  study. 
That  the  parks  belong  to  the  Nation,  not  to 
individuals,  is  a  truth  that  should  be  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  everyone  who  contemplates  a 
trip  to  a  park. 

Travelers  need  information  and  suggestions 
for  activities  for  conservation  in  the  parks  as 
well  as  for  enjoyment  of  them.  Children  can 
plan  posters  calling  attention  to  the  devasta¬ 
tion  taking  place;  can  write  pamphlets  with 
suggestions  for  constructive  use;  can  gather 
interesting  information  and  distribute  it — 
information  that  will  cause  people  to  desire 
to  conserve.  Displays  are  instructive.  For 
example,  in  a  town  hall  or  empty  store  an 
exhibit  of  a  miniature  park  scene  can  be  dis¬ 
played  with  animals,  trees,  flowers,  or  his¬ 
torical  monuments  in  meaningful  relation  to 
one  another — to  illustrate  an  aspect  of 
natural  balance,  for  example,  or  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  animals,  suitable  care  of  flowers,  or 
the  preservation  of  a  nature  trail.  A  school 
program  with  opportunity  for  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  of  park  conservation  can  be  planned 
with  those  who  expect  to  take  the  journeys, 
and  ideas  can  be  exchanged  regarding  ways 
of  traveling  which  are  best  for  the  parks  and 
most  helpful  to  the  travelers. 


Trouble  About  the  Bears 

If  there  is  an  especial  object  of  conserva¬ 
tion  in  the  parks  visited,  such  as  better  man¬ 
agement  of  bears,  more  protection  of  caves, 
or  the  preservation  of  nature  trails,  children 
can  sometimes  benefit  by  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  by  helping  within  reason  to  spread 
information  to  achieve  the  end  sought.  For 
instance,  the  present  double  problem  of  pro¬ 
tecting  travelers  from  the  mischief  of  bears 
and  of  protecting  bears  from  being  spoiled 
by  travelers  calls  for  cooperation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  problem  has  a  history  about  which 
children  can  learn  by  writing  park  officials. 

In  the  Yellowstone,  for  example,  travelers 
have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  bears,  some 
in  thoughtful  ways,  others  in  foolish  ways. 
So  fascinating  are  the  childlike  antics  of  the 
playful  black  bears  or  the  shy  maneuvers  of 
a  young  grizzly  who  wants  food  that  some 
people  consider  bears  more  attractive  than 
geysers,  hot  springs,  or  beautiful  waterfalls. 
Before  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  feeding  of  bears,  adults  as  well  as  children 
found  it  an  enchanting  pastime  to  give  them 
meat,  candy,  or  peanuts,  sometimes  feeding 
them  from  the  hand.  This  proved  to  be  a 
deplorable  practice  because,  in  addition  to 
the  danger  of  treating  a  wild  animal  as  a  pet, 
bears  fed  at  the  roadside  when  young  refuse 
to  shift  for  themselves  when  grown,  and  so 
continued  to  take  their  living  from  travelers 
willing,  or  unwilling,  to  feed  them. 

At  times  travelers  became  careless.  It  Avas 
fascinating,  they  found,  to  photograph  bears 
eating  out  of  people’s  hands.  They  tried  to 
feed  or  to  photograph  bears  which  were  being 
fed.  No  animal  likes  to  be  disturbed  while 
eating,  so  a  few  travelers  were  scratched; 
some  more  seriously  injured.  Learning  that 
camps  contained  food,  bears  became  bold, 
lost  their  fear  of  men  and  in  trying  to  get 
food,  destroyed  property.  A  bear  which  be¬ 
comes  dangerous  to  people  or  a  destroyer  of 
property  has  to  be  killed. 

Things  To  Do 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  now  prohibits 
feeding  of  bears,  and  has  initiated  an  instruc¬ 
tional  campaign  through  the  National  Park 
Service  to  keep  people  from  being  injured  and 
to  save  the  bears.  In  such  a  campaign,  posi¬ 
tive  suggestions  are  more  effective  than  nega¬ 
tive.  Consequently,  children  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  can  study  the  constructive  aspects  of 
the  problem.  For  example,  pupils  can  discuss 
standards  for  improvement  of  “bear  photog¬ 
raphy”  and  make  collections  of  good  photos 
of  bears  to  display  at  programs  or  in  public 
places.  The  ideal  photograph  of  a  bear 
catches  him  in  a  natural  situation.  It  re¬ 
quires  skill  and  art  for  a  photographer  to 
match  his  intelligence  with  a  wild  bear’s  intui¬ 
tion  and  steal  upon  the  wary  fellow  and  shoot 
him  with  the  camera  as  he  deliberately  lifts  an 
unsuspecting  trout  from  a  brook.  No  partic¬ 
ular  ability  is  required  to  stroll  along  the 
highway  and  snap  a  tame  bear  catching  a 


peanut  thrown  to  him.  However,  if  people 
who  visit  parks  continue  to  attract  bears  to 
highways  by  feeding  them,  there  will  be  fewer 
opportunities  either  to  photograph  or  to  study 
bears  in  their  natural  habits  and  environment. 

Children  who  intend  to  visit  parks  and 
pupils  who  are  helping  to  gather  information 
can  study  about  bears,  learn  more  about  them 
in  their  natural  home  and  incorporate  this 
study  in  their  other  study  and  activity  in 
connection  with  parks.  For  example,  what 
do  bears  eat  when  not  fed  by  travelers?  Do 
grizzlies  eat  honey?  Which  would  be  apt  to 
have  the  greatest  “honey  tooth” — the  black 
bear  or  the  grizzly?  What  kinds  of  bears  are 
there?  Where  do  they  go  for  shelter  in  winter? 
How  are  bears  in  parks  different  from  those  in 
a  zoo?  Why  is  it  important  that  bears  in 
parks  be  allowed  to  remain  wild,  rather  than 
to  become  tame  through  dependence  on 
travelers?  In  similar  manner  conservation 
problems  of  local  parks  can  be  incorporated 
in  the  school  curriculum  for  pupils  who  will 
be  benefited  by  the  activities  thus  afforded. 

A  New  Quarterly 

The  use  of  photography  and  related  proc¬ 
esses  in  the  reproduction  of  books  and  other 
printed  and  manuscript  materials  has  devel¬ 
oped  so  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years  that 
a  current  periodical  of  information  about  this 
development  has  been  found  desirable.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  there  has  recently  been  issued  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Journal  of  Documentary  Reproduction. 

The  aim  of  this  new  journal  is  to  keep 
librarians,  archivists,  scientists,  and  others 
abreast  of  ever-changing  developments  in  the 
reproduction  of  documents.  It  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  several  allied  processes 
of  reproduction  and  duplication  adapted  to 
the  dissemination  of  information  and  not  at 
present  within  the  range  of  the  printing  press. 
It  will  be  the  medium  for  the  discussion  of 
new  means  of  bringing  to  scholars  the  book 
resources  of  the  world.  It  will  familiarize 
libraries  with  the  equipment  for  using  and 
reading  books,  newsjjapers,  and  manuscripts 
on  microfilms. 

The  first  issue  devotes  some  space  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  microphotography  and  to  an  account 
of  the  filming  of  English  books,  which  is  at 
present  being  done  at  Cambridge  and  London. 

A  selected  bibliography  on  Photographic 
Methods  of  Documentary  Reproductions  cov¬ 
ering  material  published  in  this  country  and 
abroad  begins  in  this  issue.  It  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  supplemented,  and  will  be  a  val¬ 
uable  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  informed 
on  a  subject  that  in  time  may  revolutionize 
library  procedure  and  which  will  be  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  to  scholars  everywhere. 

Information  concerning  this  new  quarterly 
may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  American 
Library  Association,  520  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sabra  W.  Yought 
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Statistics 


State  Progress  on  Reports 

by  Emery  M.  Foster,  Chief,  Statistical  Division 


During  the  past  3  months,  statis¬ 
ticians  from  the  Office  of  Education 
visited  17  State  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  cooperate  and  assist  in 
revising  record  and  reporting  systems.  Many 
States  are  endeavoring  to  bring  such  rec¬ 
ords  into  more  uniformity  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  national  committee  on  uni¬ 
form  records  and  reports,  and  with  the  revised 
form  used  for  the  report  made  biennially  by 
the  State  department  of  education  to  the 
Office  of  Education. 

The  Office  has  been  making  special  effort 
to  bring  about  more  uniformity  in  public- 
school  reporting  systems.  This  has  been  done 
through  the  work  of  national  committees, 
meeting  in  Washington,  and  at  educational 
conventions,  visits  to  State  departments  of 
education,  five  regional  conferences  of  State 
department  research  workers,  the  recent  visits 
to  aid  in  actual  revisions  of  reporting  systems, 
and  interpretation  of  the  use  of  the  new 
reporting  form. 

Some  States  have  been  using  State  or 
regional  committees  in  revising  their  forms. 
California  has  revised  its  financial  form  this 
way,  and  is  now  working  on  the  preparation 
of  a  manual  to  explain  the  use  of  the  record 
system. 

Utah  has  made  necessary  changes  so  that 
its  forms  make  available  easily  the  data  desired 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Idaho  and  Wyo¬ 
ming  are  working  with  their  county  superin¬ 
tendents  toward  revisions  for  1938-39  or 
1939-40,  which  will  make  their  reporting 
systems  more  in  harmony  with  those  in  most 
of  the  other  States. 

In  the  southern  section,  Florida  has  used 
State  committees  to  advantage  in  revising  its 
record  and  reporting  system  for  both  general 
and  financial  data.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and 
West  Virginia  have  revised  their  State  forms 
and  several  other  States  are  planning  revisions 
for  1938-39  or  1939-40. 

United  States  Totals  1935-36 

ENROLLMENT 

Elementary: 

Public _  _  _  20,  477,  964 

Private _  .  _____  2,271,387 

Total _  _  __  22,749,351 


Secondary  : 

Public _  .  6,  016,  883 

Private _ _  415,  131 


Total _  __  ___  _  6,432,014 


Higher  education: 

Public _  614,  131 

Private _  594,  096 


Total _  _  _  1,208,227 


Other: 

Federal  schools  for  Indians  *_  24,  205 

Private  commercial  and  busi¬ 
ness  schools  2 _ _  76,  240 

Nurse  training  schools  3 _  72,  751 


Grand  total _  30,  562,  788 


1  50,328  Indians  enrolled  in  local  public  school  systems  and 
7,998  in  private  schools  included  above. 

2  Pupils  in  day  classes  only. 

3  Does  not  include  nurse  training  students  in  departments 
of  universities  and  colleges  included  above. 

The  enrollments  on  the  elementary  level 
have  decreased  from  23,262,371  in  1933-34, 
but  those  on  the  secondary  level  have  increased 
from  6,096,488,  and  on  the  higher  education 
level  from  1,055,360.  The  comparable  grand 
total  has  increased  from  30,484,129  in  1933-34. 

Teachers: 

The  number  of  teachers  at  all  levels  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  1935-36  was  1,067,483,  increased 
from  1,018,522  in  1933-34.  The  number  of 
men  increased  from  242,005  to  265,355  and 
the  number  of  women  from  776,517  to  802,128. 

Graduates: 

In  1935-36  the  schools  and  colleges  grad¬ 
uated  1,015,345  students  from  high  schools 
and  143,125  from  colleges.  These  are  in¬ 
creases  from  the  914,853  high  school  and 
136,156  college  graduates  in  1933-34.  The 
college  graduates  include  only  first  degrees, 
not  masters  and  doctors  degrees. 

Income: 

For  public  institutions: 

From  public  funds.  _  _  _  $2,  396,  501,  893 
From  student  fees,  gifts, 

and  other  sources _  80,  467,  995 


Total _  _  2,  476,  969,  888 


For  private  institutions: 

From  public  funds _ _  12,  192,  525 

From  student  fees,  gifts, 

and  other  sources _  398,  752,  196 


Total..  _  410,944,721 


Grand  total _  2,  887,  914,  609 

The  grand  total  of  $2,887,914,609  received 
in  1935-36  for  education,  elementary,  second¬ 
ary  and  higher,  public  and  private,  reporting 


to  the  Office  of  Education  is  comparable  with 
$2,576,932,967  received  in  1933-34.  These 
receipts  include  all  funds  for  current  expense 
and  capital  outlay  but  exclude  $47,038,548 
nonexpendable  funds  received  by  higher  edu¬ 
cation  institutions  in  1935-36  for  increase  of 
permanent  funds  ($27,477,968  in  1933-34) 
and  the  receipts  in  the  nature  of  revolving 
funds  for  auxiliary  enterprises  in  colleges. 

Expenditures: 

For  public  institutions  _  $2,  232,  235,  236 
For  private  institutions.  417,  678,  787 

Total— _  _  __  2,649,914,023 

The  comparable  total  for  1933-34  was 
$2,294,896,416.  The  figures  do  not  include 
the  Federal  or  territorial  Government  exjJendi- 
tures  for  schools  in  Alaska  which  amounted 
to  $1,368,241  in  1933-34  and  $1,317,383  in 
1935-36. 

Value  of  property: 

Lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment.  _  $10,115,744,000 

Endowment  and  other 

trust  funds  _  2,  237,  340,  000 


Total _  12,353,084,000 

The  value  of  property  increased  from 
$9,902,649,000  for  physical  property  in  1933-34 
and  from  $2,153,962,000  for  endowment  and 
trust  funds. 


Publication  Announced 

A  second  volume,  Stories  of  American 
Industry,  for  use  during  the  forthcoming 
school  year,  is  being  announced  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  This  book¬ 
let,  a  companion  volume  to  that  issued  a  year 
ago,  will  contain  32  Department  of  Commerce 
radio  talks  on  great  American  industries  given 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  academic  year. 

Because  of  the  increased  use  being  made  of 
this  material  in  schools,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  plans  to  issue  a  teachers’  small 
handbook  outlining  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  program  is  now  being  used  in  more  than 
200  elementary  schools,  high  schools  and 
colleges,  and  in  11  city  school  systems  and  1 
State  school  system. 

Any  teachers  having  suggestions  for  class¬ 
room  use  of  Stories  of  Industry  are  invited  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  communicate 
with  Harry  R.  Daniel  of  that  Department. 
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New  Books  and  Pamphlets 

lKuraS  Si  ImmiIs 

Newer  Types  of  Instruction  in  Small  Rural 
Schools.  Yearbook  1938.  Department  of 
Rural  Education,  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1938.  144  p.  illus.  $1  Single  copy. 

Presents  the  trends  and  newer  practices  in  adapting 
methods  and  materials  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  school. 

Curriculum  Development  in  the  Schools 
Served  by  the  Supervisors  of  Rural  Education 
in  Connecticut;  a  statement  of  underlying 
principles.  Hartford,  Rural  Education  Sec¬ 
tion,  Bureau  of  Field  Service,  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Education,  1937-38. 

16  p. 

For  teachers,  boards  of  education,  parents,  and  other  citi¬ 
zens  as  a  basis  for  cooperation  and  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  present  curriculum  building. 

Adjustment  and  (iiiidance 

Beyond  High  School,  by  Margaret  E.  Ben¬ 
nett  and  Harold  C.  Hand.  New  York,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1938.  227  p. 

illus.  $1.36. 

An  approach  to  the  problems  the  student  must  encounter 
when  high  school  days  are  over — choice  of  vocation,  further 
education,  social  adjustments,  etc. 

Community  Planning  for  Youth,  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Lee  Reller.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Education  and  Child  Labor  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  1938.  109  p. 

Emphasizes  the  need  for  extending  efforts  to  guide  youth 
in  occupational  and  social  adjustments. 

The  Underage  Student  in  High  School  and 
College,  Educational  and  Social  Adjustments, 
by  Noel  Keys.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  University 
of  California  Press,  1938.  p.  145-272.  (LTni- 
versity  of  California  publications  in  education, 
vol.  7,  no.  3.)  $1.25. 

A  study  of  acceleration  and  the  problems  involved. 

Manners  for  •luniors 

How  Do  You  Do?  By  Margaret  B.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Ruth  L.  Millett.  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  McKnight  &  McKnight,  1938.  32  p. 

illus.  25  cents,  Single  copy. 

An  information  booklet  on  manners  for  juniors.  A  test 
based  on  the  pamphlet  is  available  for  10  cents,  single  copy. 

Negro  Ed  neat  ion 

Negro  Education  in  Kentucky.  A  com¬ 
parative  study  of  white  and  Negro  education 
on  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels, 
by  Leonard  Ephraim  Meece.  Lexington,  Ky., 
University  of  Kentucky,  1938.  180  p.  (Bul¬ 

letin  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Service,  College 
of  Education,  University  of  Kentucky,  vol.  10, 
no.  3.)  50  cents. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  report  “Higher  Education  for 
Negroes  in  Kentucky”  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 


of  School  Service,  September  1932.  Together  they  give  a 
description  and  evaluation  of  the  total  program  of  Negro 
education  in  Kentucky. 

ltradiseg  Lists 

Democracy,  a  reading  list,  compiled  by 
Benson  Y.  Landis.  New  York,  Association 
Press  (347  Madison  Avenue)  1938.  11  p. 

10  cents,  single  copies. 

Compiled  for  readers  who  have  a  real  interest  in  the  public 
issues  surrounding  democracy.  Classified,  annotated,  and 
priced. 

Books  for  Home  Reading  for  High  Schools, 
Graded  and  Classified.  Prepared  for  The 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  by  its 
committee  on  recreational  reading,  Stella  S. 
Center  and  Max  J.  Herzberg,  cochairmen. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  (211  West  Sixty-Eighth  St.)  1937. 
118  p.  illus.  20  cents,  single  copies. 

Briefly  annotated  list  of  books  that  will  appeal  to  high 
school  students. 

Susan  O.  Futterer 

★ 

Recent  Theses 

A  list  of  the  most  recently  received  doctors’ 
and  masters’  theses  in  education,  which  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  library  of  the  Office  of 
Education  on  interlibrary  loan. 

Akkidge,  Garth  H.  Pupil  progress  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Doctor’s,  1936.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  77  p. 

Baker,  Ellen  R.  A  study  of  the  admission  plans  of 
Wheaton  college.  Master’s,  1937.  Syracuse  University'. 
91  p.  ms. 

Bason,  Cecilia  H.  Study  of  the  homeland  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Germany,  with  special 
reference  to  the  education  of  teachers.  Doctor’s,  1937. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  165  p. 

Boktor,  Amir.  School  and  society  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Doctor’s,  1935.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  269  p. 

Brown,  Evelyn  B.  Analysis  of  newspaper  publicity  in 
central  and  village  high  schools  in  New  York  State.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1937.  Syracuse  University.  65  p.  ms. 

Engstrom,  G.  E.  A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
learning  of  50  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  under  a  depart¬ 
mental  plan  of  organization  compared  with  50  pupils  of  the 
same  grades  under  the  traditional  grade  organization,  as 
measured  by  certain  achievement  tests.  Master’s,  1937. 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  21  p.  ms. 

Esser,  Norman  L.  Educational  survey  of  McLaughlin 
independent  school  district,  no.  3.  Master’s,  1937.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota.  60  p.  ms. 

Fraser,  Andrew,  jr.  Trends  in  professional  engineering 
education.  Master’s,  1936.  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity.  32  p.  ms. 

Geer,  James  C.  Pupil  participation  in  school  govern¬ 
ment.  Master’s,  1936.  Boston  University.  67  p.  ms. 

Gibson,  Eileen  M.  How  to  equip  a  social  studies  lab¬ 
oratory  at  minimum  expense.  Master’s,  1936.  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair.  71  p.  ms. 

Goren,  Rose.  What  effect  has  the  arithmetic  in  four 
general  intelligence  tests  upon  the  final  scores  in  the  tests? 
Master’s,  1936.  Boston  University.  69  p.  ms. 

Hirst,  Helen  G.  Appreciation  units  in  ninth  grade 
general  science.  Master’s,  1937.  Boston  University.  139 
p.  ms. 


Hogan,  John  J.  A  general  survey  of  the  school  system 
in  Foster  County,  North  Dakota.  Master’s,  1937.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota.  123  p.  ms. 

Johnston,  Frank  K.  Proposed  plan  for  consolidation  of 
the  public  schools  in  Pocahontas  County.  Master’s,  1936. 
West  Virginia  University.  102  p.  ms. 

Jones,  G.  Peters.  An  intensive  study  and  analysis  of 
pupil  adjustment  problems,  their  origin  and  possible  pre¬ 
ventive  measures.  Master’s,  1937.  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  67  p.  ms. 

Kemp,  Fletcher.  History  of  public  education  in  Arling¬ 
ton  County,  Virginia.  1870-1936.  Master’s,  1937.  Ameri¬ 
can  University.  73  p.  ms. 

Lazenby,  M.  R.  Financial  survey  of  school  districts  in 
Nelson  county.  Master’s,  1937.  University  of  North 
Dakota.  106  p.  ms. 

Lemon,  Hallie.  A  study  of  the  use  of  the  radio  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Master’s, 
1934.  American  University.  56  p.  ms. 

Lerner,  Eugene.  Constraint  areas  and  the  moral  judg¬ 
ment  of  children.  Doctor's,  1937.  Columbia  University. 
94  p. 

Math,  Helen  M.  Social  studies  as  a  vehicle  of  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  schools  of  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1935.  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Upper 
Montclair.  71  p.  ms. 

Milligan,  Nancy  G,  Relationship  of  the  professed  phi¬ 
losophy  to  the  suggested  educational  experiences:  a  study  in 
current  elementary  school  curriculum  making.  Doctor’s, 
1937.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  197  p. 

Oerlein,  Karl  F.  Mathematical  requirements  for  the 
first  courses  in  college  physics:  a  study  based  upon  the  stated 
mathematical  requirements  in  college  catalogs  and  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  local  laboratory  manuals.  Doctor’s,  1936.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  140  p. 

Pugh,  Stanley.  Requirements  for  degrees  in  collegiate 
schools  of  business,  1936.  Master’s,  1936.  Southern  Method¬ 
ist  University.  153  p.  ms. 

Stewart,  George  F.  Educational  survey  of  Grand 
Forks  County,  North  Dakota.  Master’s,  1936.  University 
of  North  Dakota.  97  p.  ms. 

Thomasson,  M.  E.  Study  of  special  kinds  of  education 
for  rural  Negroes.  Doctor’s,  1936.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  104  p. 

Ruth  A.  Gray 


★  ★  ★ 

Programs  on 
INeeds  of  Georgia 

Under  the  direction  of  a  citizens’  fact¬ 
finding  committee  composed  of  the  heads  of 
14  major  State-wide  organizations,  an  inven¬ 
tory  has  been  made  of  the  situation  in  Georgia 
in  education,  agriculture,  health,  public  wel¬ 
fare,  industry,  and  commerce.  Factual  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  brought  together  with  outlines 
for  the  use  of  leaders  of  organizations  in  study 
groups. 

The  needs  of  Georgia  in  each  field  are 
pointed  out  in  the  textual  material  and  a 
proposed  plan  for  a  12-month  cooperative 
program  is  now  in  progress.  The  14  organi¬ 
zations  have  sponsored  the  work  and  are  dis¬ 
tributing  monthly  12,000  copies  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  service  clubs,  study  groups,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  and  women’s  clubs. 
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Cooperation  Among  Higher  Institutions 

by  Ella  H.  Ratclijfe,  Educational  Assistant ,  Higher  Education  Division 


The  need  for  coordinated  effort  in 
higher  education  is  being  stressed 
today  as  perhaps  never  before.  In 
reports,  in  magazine  articles,  and 
in  addresses,  leaders  in  higher  education  are 
calling  attention  to  this  need.  As  a  climax 
to  the  agitation,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  recently  appointed  a  committee 
on  cooperation,  coordination,  and  regionaliza¬ 
tion  in  higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
to  make  a  study  of  the  whole  subject.  A  sub¬ 
committee,  through  its  chairman,  Arthur  J. 
Klein  of  Ohio  State  University,  has  already 
presented  a  preliminary  report,  the  contents 
of  which  cover  an  exploratory  study  of  the 
five  following  fields: 

1.  Agencies  exercising  control  or  influence 
over  higher  education. 

2.  Coordination  of  State-controlled  higher 
education  through  legal  provisions  affecting 
governing  control. 

3.  Cooperation  and  coordination  within 
"clusters”  of  higher  institutions. 

4.  Cooperation,  coordination,  and  region¬ 
alization  in  certain  instructional  and  research 
activities. 

o.  Cooperation,  coordination,  and  region¬ 
alization  in  certain  professional  areas. 

The  report  contains  also  general  conclu¬ 
sions  and  recommendations.  It  outlines  10 
major  problems  which  need  to  be  investigated, 
each  one  of  which,  it  states,  contains  certain 
other  problems  concerning  which  a  series  of 
coordinated  and  related  studies  might  be 
undertaken.  This  preliminary  report  indi¬ 
cates  the  magnitude  of  the  work  involved  in 
the  Nation-wide  attack  on  the  problem  of 
cooperation,  coordination,  and  regionaliza¬ 
tion  which  it  recommends.  Such  an  attack 
is  to  be  made  if  and  when  the  necessary  funds 
•can  be  obtained. 

Particular  mention  should  also  be  made  of  a 
study  by  Daniel  Sammis  Sanford,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  its  series  of  Contributions  to  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  1934,  under  the  title  Inter-Institu¬ 
tional  Agreements  in  Higher  Education.  This 
study  relates  to  an  investigation  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  concerned  with  the  agreements  them¬ 
selves. 

Legislative  Enactments 

The  major  part  of  the  discussion  concerning 
■coordination  has  centered  around  State-sup¬ 
ported  higher  education.  Extending  over  a 
period  of  about  25  years,  surveys  by  the  Office 
of  Education  and  by  other  agencies  have  been 
conducted  in  a  number  of  States  supporting 
two  or  more  higher  institutions,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  working  out  plans  to  abolish  duplica¬ 
tion  and  overlapping  of  work  and  to  bring 
about  economies  in  administration.  Partly 


as  the  result  of  recommendations  contained 
in  the  survey  reports,  coordination  has  been 
enforced  in  a  number  of  States  by  legislative 
enactment  providing  for  one  administrative 
body  to  control  all  of  the  State  higher  institu¬ 
tions.  Recent  cases  of  such  action  being  taken 
are  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Oregon  during  the  years  1931  and  1932. 
In  two  States,  Georgia  and  Oregon,  coordina¬ 
tion  has  been  effected  through  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  one  board  to  control  all  of  the  State 
higher  institutions;  in  the  other,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  through  the  merging  of  the  State  univer¬ 
sity  and  the  two  State  colleges. 

The  problem  of  coordination  of  State  higher 
education  is  a  major  one.  Wherever  it  has 
been  settled,  it  has  been  through  the  force  of 
State  law.  Besides  the  large  number  of  re¬ 
ports  of  State  surveys  of  higher  education 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
other  agencies,  there  have  been  many  books 
and  articles  written  dealing  specifically  or  in¬ 
directly  with  the  subject.  A  list  of  Good 
References  on  Higher  Education,  relating  to 
many  phases  of  the  problem,  is  contained  in 
Bibliography  No.  49,  entitled  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion:  Control,  Organization,  and  Administra¬ 
tion,  compiled  by  John  H.  McNeely  and 
Martha  R.  McCabe,  and  published  by  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Voluntary  Cooperation 

While  coordination  and  cooperation,  except 
in  slight  measure,  among  State-controlled  in¬ 
stitutions  has  been  brought  about  usually 
through  legislative  enactment,  there  are  many 
instances  of  cooperative  agreements  volun¬ 
tarily  entered  into  between  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  particularly  among  privately 
controlled  institutions.  In  Dr.  Sanford’s 
study,  previously  mentioned,  are  listed  115 
such  agreements  known  to  have  been  con¬ 
summated,  some  through  formal  contract, 
others  as  a  result  of  correspondence  or  inter¬ 
views.  Many  of  these  agreements,  as  the 
author  points  out,  have  been  abrogated. 
Failures  to  persist  were  undoubtedly  due  in 
some  cases  to  the  informal  manner  in  which 
some  of  them  were  entered  into.  Others  were 
probably  the  result  of  more  cogent  reasons. 
These  agreements  extend  all  the  way  from 
exchange  of  professors  and  courses,  or  the 
cooperative  use  of  certain  facilities  such  as 
libraries,  to  a  realinement  of  functions  of 
institutions.  A  few  of  the  different  types  of 
agreements  are  mentioned  below. 

Entering  into  cooperative  agreements  has 
been  far  more  common  among  privately  con¬ 
trolled  institutions  than  among  the  State- 
controlled  institutions.  There  are,  however, 
instances  of  voluntary  cooperation  between 
two  or  more  State-supported  institutions  and 


II 


between  State  and  privately  controlled  insti¬ 
tutions.  For  example,  Ohio  State  University 
has  various  kinds  of  agreements  with  colleges. 
Through  its  college  of  agriculture  it  cooperates 
with  10  privately  controlled  colleges  in  offering 
combination  curricula  in  which  the  student 
spends  the  first  3  years  at  the  cooperating 
college  and  the  last  2  in  the  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  university,  and  receives  degrees 
from  both  institutions.  It  has  an  agreement 
with  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  by  which 
students  registered  in  the  graduate  school  of 
the  university  may  carry  on  their  research 
work  in  astronomy  at  Perkins  Observatory, 
located  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  jointly  main¬ 
tained  and  administered  by  the  two  institu¬ 
tions.  With  Miami  University,  another 
State-controlled  institution,  it  has  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  which  that  university  is  represented 
on  the  graduate  council  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Part-time  assistants  at  Miami  may 
register  in  the  graduate  school  of  Ohio  State 
University  while  pursuing  their  work  for  the 
master’s  degree  at  Miami,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  university  graduate  council, 
and  upon  completion  of  the  work  receive  their 
degrees  from  Ohio  State  University.  Bv  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  university  candidates  for  the 
master’s  degree  may  complete  the  residence 
requirement  by  taking  one  quarter’s  work  at 
the  university  and  two  quarters  at  the  school. 
A  committee  composed  of  members  of  the 
instructional  staff  of  both  institutions  conduct 
the  final  examination  of  candidates,  and  the 
theses  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  of  the  school.  Other  agreements  are 
in  effect  between  the  university  and  the  Ohio 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  of  Ohio,  and  the 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 

Among  Oldest  Elans 

One  of  the  oldest  plans  of  affiliation  be¬ 
tween  a  State-supported  and  a  privately  sup¬ 
ported  institution  is  that  existing  between  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  and  a  church-con¬ 
trolled  college.  Under  an  agreement  adopted 
in  1905,  Wesley  College,  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  has  affiliated  relations  of  several 
kinds  with  the  university.  Univeristy  stu¬ 
dents  may  enroll  at  Wesley  College  in  courses 
in  religion,  applied  music,  and  expression, 
and  students  from  Wesley  College  may  pursue 
courses  at  the  university.  Graduation  from 
both  institutions  may  be  accomplished  through 
a  short  additional  time  spent  in  residence. 
Residence  halls  at  Wesley  College  are  open 
to  university  students,  who  live  under  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  as  do  students  in 
the  regular  university  dormitories.  Under 
Wesley  College  are  chartered  two  national 
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sororities,  one  for  music  and  the  other  for 
speech.  Membership  in  these  organizations 
is  open  to  university  students,  under  certain 
conditions,  as  well  as  to  the  Wesley  students. 

Cooperative  agreements  between  State  in¬ 
stitutions  and  schools  of  religion  are  in  effect 
in  several  States,  the  purpose  being  to  make 
courses  in  religion  available  to  students  in  the 
State-supported  schools.  Such  an  agreement 
is  in  effect  in  Missouri  between  the  State 
university  and  the  Bible  College  of  Missouri. 
Courses  in  the  college  may  be  taken  for  credit 
toward  a  degree  in  the  university.  There  is  a 
similar  arrangement  between  Montana  State 
University  and  the  Montana  School  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  The  latter  institution  was  organized  in 
1924  by  a  committee  representing  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  several  religious  denominations. 
The  school  is  under  a  director  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  a  board  of  trustees  representing  the 
cooperating  denominations  and  the  university. 

A  type  of  cooperation  in  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  has  been  outstanding  is 
that  of  its  relations  with  the  junior  colleges 
of  the  State.  Prior  to  1911  there  was  a  large 
number  of  small  privately  controlled  colleges 
in  Missouri  giving  part  of  the  4-year  college 
course.  They  were  operating  largely  without 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  common  schools 
and  to  that  of  the  other  higher  institutions  in 
the  State,  as  well.  Authorities  of  some  of 
these  colleges  saw  an  opportunity  for  increased 
service  for  these  colleges  as  institutions  for  the 
preparation  of  students  to  enter  professional 
schools  and  the  junior  year  of  the  university 
and  other  standard  institutions.  They  re¬ 
quested  the  University  of  Missouri  to  give 
them  such  recognition  as  would  enable  them 
to  perform  this  service.  The  university 
therefore  formulated  a  plan  of  affiliation,  which 
includes  inspection  and  accrediting  of  the 
colleges  by  university  authorities,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  by  the  university  of  approved  courses  to 
be  offered  by  the  colleges,  and  the  suggestion 
of  suitable  laboratory  and  library  equipment 
to  be  maintained  by  them.  Under  this  plan 
of  cooperation,  graduates  of  the  accredited  col¬ 
leges  are  admitted  without  examination  to  jun¬ 
ior  standing  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
of  the  university,  and  to  other  divisions  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  satisfied  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  and  have  completed  satisfactorily  the 
first  2  years  of  work  of  the  particular  college  to 
which  they  seek  admission.  This  arrangement 
has  proved  of  great  benefit  both  to  the  colleges 
and  to  education  in  the  State.  The  university 
comments  on  the  results  of  it  as  follows: 

“Affiliation  with  the  university  has  opened 
an  easy  pathway  to  further  educational  work 
on  the  part  of  the  graduates  of  accredited 
colleges;  it  has  also  marked  clearly  for  patrons 
of  education  a  number  of  institutions  which 
comply  with  the  best  standards.  By  definite 
service  in  a  wider  educational  order  which 
marks  clearly  their  field  of  work  and  sets  before 
them  definite  ideals,  the  junior  colleges  are  made 
free  to  work  out  their  own  highest  salvation.” 

An  unusual  relationship  between  a  State 
university  and  institutions  on  private  founda¬ 


tion  is  that  existing  between  the  University  of 
California  and  several  professional  schools. 
By  long-standing  agreements  between  Hast¬ 
ings  College  of  Law  and  the  university  and 
between  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  university,  the  college  and  school 
operate  as  divisions  of  the  university  while 
still  retaining  some  degree  of  separateness. 
A  third  institution,  the  California  College  of 
Pharmacy,  which  maintained  similar  relations 
with  the  university  for  many  years  while 
operating  under  its  own  board  of  trustees  and 
business  management,  in  1934  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  university. 

Cooperative  Agreements 

Privately  controlled  institutions,  as  has 
been  noted,  have  shown  much  more  inclina¬ 
tion  to  form  cooperative  relationships  than 
have  publicly  controlled  institutions.  In  the 
list  of  115  agreements  in  the  Sanford  study, 
Columbia  University  is  shown  as  having  made 
the  greatest  number.  Ten  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  are  with  professional  schools — seven 
theological  schools,  a  postgraduate  medical 
school  and  hospital,  a  college  of  pharmacy,  and 
a  school  of  social  work — and  involve  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  combined  courses  and  the  interchange 
of  certain  facilities  such  as  libraries.  Three  of 
the  agreements  are  with  colleges — Barnard, 
Teachers,  and  Bard  (formerly  St.  Stephens 
College),  the  latter  located  at  Annandale-on- 
Hudson,  90  miles  from  New  York  City — by 
the  terms  of  which  the  colleges  have  become 
integral  parts  of  the  university. 

Among  other  large  privately  controlled  uni¬ 
versities  having  several  agreements  are 
Harvard  University,  which  cooperates  with 
four  schools  of  theology,  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Yale 
University  in  the  offering  of  certain  courses, 
and  with  Tufts  College  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  which  is  jointly  administered  by 
the  two  institutions.  Harvard  is  also  one  of  a 
group  of  nine  colleges  and  universities  which, 
together  with  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  cooperate 
in  offering  extension  courses  of  full  collegiate 
grade  in  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Cambridge. 
New  York  University,  Boston  University, 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  are  still  others  that 
have  established  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
relations  with  other  institutions. 

St.  Louis  University,  with  its  corporate 
colleges,  is  an  example  of  coordination  of 
functions  of  institutions  under  the  same  church 
control.  By  an  agreement  entered  into  in 
1925,  three  senior  colleges  and  two  junior 
colleges  for  women  and  a  normal  school  for 
men,  all  in  or  near  St.  Louis  and  under 
Catholic  control,  are  merged  as  to  faculty, 
students,  and  courses  with  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity,  under  the  title  “The  Corporate 
Colleges  of  St.  Louis  University.”  The 
colleges  have  full  financial  independence  and 
such  measure  of  freedom  in  carrying  out  their 


work  as  is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  They  are  administered  by  a 
board  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
university  and  from  each  of  the  colleges. 

Among  the  smaller  institutions  there  are 
several  groups  that  have  formed  much  closer 
associations  than  is  the  case  with  the  larger 
institutions.  Claremont  Colleges  (a  corporate 
title),  Claremont,  Calif.,  was  the  first  and  is 
probably  the  best  known  of  such  affiliations. 
It  was  organized  in  1925  and  has  since  been 
operating  with  mutual  benefit  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  concerned  and  to  that  of  their  com¬ 
munity.  In  this  group  there  are  three  under¬ 
graduate  colleges,  two  privately  controlled, 
Pomona  and  Scripps,  and  the  other  La  Verne, 
controlled  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
With  the  last-named  college,  situated  6  miles 
from  Claremont,  there  is  a  working  agreement 
only.  Each  college  has  its  own  board  of 
trustees  and  its  own  faculty  and  runs  its  own 
affairs,  but  the  educational  offerings  of  each, 
within  certain  limitations,  are  open  to  the 
students  of  the  others.  For  the  corporate 
Claremont  Colleges  there  is  a  separate  board, 
whose  particular  function  is  to  serve  as  a 
coordinating  medium  for  the  group.  To  this 
body  is  assigned  the  development  and  over¬ 
sight  of  a  graduate  school  and  a  summer  ses¬ 
sion,  joint  interests  of  the  colleges.  The 
graduate  school  has  a  faculty  specifically 
employed  by  the  Claremont  Colleges,  but  its 
instructional  staff  includes  also  members  from 
the  faculties  of  the  cooperating  colleges.  For 
the  summer  session,  which  is  for  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  work,  the  staff  includes 
representatives  from  each  of  the  faculties. 
In  addition  to  the  graduate  school  and  sum¬ 
mer  session,  common  facilities  of  the  associated 
institutions  include  library,  administrative 
offices,  health  and  infirmary  service,  museum, 
auditorium,  and  guest  house. 

The  success  of  the  plan  of  the  Claremont 
Colleges  has  undoubtedly  served  as  a  stimulus 
for  other  affiliations  of  similar  nature.  One 
which  is  proving  successful  is  the  affiliation  of 
three  Negro  institutions  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
Atlanta  agreement  has  been  in  effect  since 
1929.  It  provides  for  the  affiliation  of  At¬ 
lanta  University,  formerly  a  nonsectarian 
coeducational  institution,  and  two  Baptist 
colleges,  Morehouse  College,  for  men,  and 
Spelman  College,  for  women,  all  located  close 
to  each  other  and  before  the  affiliation  carry¬ 
ing  on  similar  work.  Under  the  agreement, 
Morehouse  and  Spelman  continue  to  carry  on 
undergraduate  work,  while  Atlanta  Univer¬ 
sity  is  being  developed  as  the  graduate  and 
professional  division  of  the  cooperating 
institutions.  Each  college  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  retains  its  own  board  of  trustees  and  its 
own  administration,  but  the  Atlanta  Univer¬ 
sity  board  of  trustees  includes  also  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  two  colleges.  The  colleges 
maintain  separate  courses  for  the  first  2 
years;  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  students 
in  one  college  may  elect  courses  in  the  other. 
There  is  also  an  interchange  of  teachers 
among  the  three  institutions,  and  some  teach- 
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This  illustration  shows  various  parts  of  a  silver  coffee  pot  made  by  students  in  silversmithing 
course  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  Trade  School  and  the  final  product  fabricated  from  these  parts. 
This  material  is  now  on  exhibit  in  the  Office  of  Education  section  of  the  Museum.  It  is  in 
one  of  the  several  cases  devoted  to  various  fields  of  education 

Museum  Welcomes  Visitors 


ers  are  employed  jointly  by  the  colleges  and 
the  university.  One  library,  comprising  the 
former  libraries  of  the  three  colleges,  serves 
the  group.  To  it  have  been  added  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work. 
An  administrative  building  on  Atlanta  Uni¬ 
versity  campus  contains  the  quarters  of  the 
officers  and  administrative  staff  of  the  three 
institutions.  There  is  a  common  health 
service.  One  bookstore  serves  the  three  units. 

The  Atlanta  affiliation,  according  to  reports, 
has  been  of  benefit  both  educationally  and 
economically  to  the  institutions  concerned. 
Through  it,  duplication  and  overlapping  of 
work  have  been  eliminated,  teaching  and 
administrative  costs  reduced,  and  the  insti¬ 
tutions  strengthened.  In  addition  it  has 
brought  about  some  degree  of  cooperation 
among  all  of  the  Negro  institutions  of  higher- 
learning  in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  One  evidence 
of  this  is  in  the  affiliation  of  all  the  other- 
institutions,  including  another  university, 
another  college,  a  theological  seminary,  and 
a  school  of  social  work,  with  the  Atlanta 
University  system  in  offering  summer  session 
work.  Another  is  in  the  privilege  granted 
other  institutions  of  entering  into  cooperative 
arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  university 
library.  As  a  result  of  this  cooperative  plan 
there  is  being  built  up  at  Atlanta  one  of  the 
most  important  Negro  educational  centers 
in  the  country,  one  which  may  well  serve  as 
an  example  to  other  groups  of  the  strength 
and  value  of  coordinated  effort. 

Hampton  Celebrates 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  cele¬ 
brated  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  its 
establishment  during  a  3-day  period,  April  20 
to  23,  1938.  Seventy  years  ago  Gen.  Samuel 
Chapman  Armstrong  opened  the  school  with 
2  teachers  on  the  staff  and  with  15  ex-slaves 
as  pupils.  The  charter  granted  to  Hampton 
Institute  specified  its  activities  as  follows: 

“The  instruction  of  youth  in  the  various 
common-school  academic  and  collegiate 
branches,  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
same,  and  the  best  mode  of  practical  industry 
in  its  application  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.”  .  .  . 

Today,  Hampton  has  an  enrollment  of 
nearly  2,500  students.  Of  these,  nearly  1,700 
are  in  the  collegiate  departments  and  the 
others  are  in  the  secondary  division  and 
training  school. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  addressed  more 
than  3,000  students  and  special  guests  at  one 
of  the  sessions  of  the  anniversary  celebration. 
She  said  that  the  success  of  our  democracy 
depends  on  the  abolition  of  ignorance.  She 
urged  students  when  they  return  to  their 
communities  to  study  the  improvement  of 
housing  conditions  and  this  should  be  followed 
by  study  of  methods  of  improving  health. 
The  importance  of  an  adequate  program  of 
recreation  for  young  people  was  especially 
emphasized. 


IN  the  museum  of  the  United  States 

■  Department  of  the  Interior  is  an 

I  alcove  devoted  especially  to  the 
history  of  the  Office  of  Education 
from  its  establishment  in  1867  to  the  present 
time,  and  to  the  development  of  education  in 
the  United  States  from  the  days  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  in  1636  to  the  modern  high  school 
of  today. 

In  the  first  case  is  a  copy  of  the  basic  law 
creating  the  Office  of  Education,  together  w-ith 
portraits  of  the  nine  former  Commissioners  of 
Education  from  Henry  Barnard,  the  first 
Commissioner,  to  George  F.  Zook,  the  ninth. 
The  case  following,  deals  with  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  Two  large  maps  of  the  United 
States  show:  (1)  20  years’  progress  in  public 
high-school  enrollment  (1916-36),  by  States; 
and  (2)  the  location  of  institutions  of  higher- 
learning — land-grant  colleges;  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  and  professional  schools;  teachers  col¬ 
leges  and  normal  schools;  junior  colleges;  and 
Negro  institutions.  Special  problems  in  edu¬ 
cation  are  pictured  in  the  next  case,  including 
developments  in  rural  education,  health  and 
physical  education,  testing,  education  of  spe¬ 
cial  groups,  and  education  in  special  subjects, 
such  as  conservation  and  guidance. 

An  important  part  of  the  exhibit  shows  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
country  at  large  in  vocational  education  in 
agriculture,  trades  and  industries,  commercial 
subjects,  home  economics,  and  rehabilitation. 


A  painting  at  one  end  of  the  education  alcove 
portrays  the  development  of  education,  with 
the  old  Boston  Latin  School  on  one  part  of 
the  canvas  and  a  large  modern  high  school 
on  another  part.  In  the  same  case  are 
smaller  pictures  of  interiors,  one,  of  an  early 
schoolroom  with  the  teacher  using  the  horn¬ 
book,  the  other  of  a  modern  schoolroom, 
where  visual  instruction  is  being  used.  In 
this  case  are  also  examples  of  early  hornbooks, 
a  familiar  McGuffey  reader,  and  pages  from 
modern  readers,  showing  the  changes  in  text¬ 
books  through  the  years.  Samples  of  the 
various  types  of  publications  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Education  fill  one  entire  case. 

Comparative  education  is  represented  by 
globes,  showing  contacts  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  facsimiles  of  foreign  credentials. 
In  the  case  with  the  comparative  education 
exhibit  is  a  picture  of  a  corner  in  the  new- 
library,  which  is  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
museum.  Here  is  housed  the  pedagogical 
collection  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Office  of  Education  exhibit  is  only  one 
unit  of  a  number  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
museum  of  the  Interior  Building.  Dioramas 
and  other  interesting  devices  have  been  used 
to  portray  the  work  of  the  National  Park, 
Indian,  and  Reclamation  Services,  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  and  other  divisions  making  up 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Edith  A.  Wright 
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After  40— What? 

Providing  work  opportunities  for  older 
women  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  employment,  is  the  objective 
of  the  President’s  Council  Guidance  Bureau,  of 
San  Francisco. 

This  bureau,  which  was  started  in  1936,  is 
composed  of  the  presidents  of  business  and 
professional  organizations  for  women,  repre¬ 
senting  a  membership  of  4,500. 

Their  first  step  in  seeking  to  help  older 
women  to  secure  employment  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  through  a  questionnaire  what  fields  of 
employment  were  open  to  this  group.  Replies 
to  the  questionnaire  revealed  that:  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  placing  older  women  in  employ¬ 
ment  had  been  greatly  underestimated,  and 
that  the  generally  accepted  notion  concerning 
the  impracticability  of  placing  older  women  on 
jobs  had  been  overemphasized.  It  was  defi¬ 
nitely  established  that  some  older  women  are 
preferred  in  certain  employments;  that  some 
work  fields  were  closed  to  them  in  favor  of 
young  workers;  that  other  fields  were  over¬ 
crowded  and  offered  few  job  opportunities; 
and  that  in  some  fields,  work  opportunities  for 
young  workers  and  older  workers  are  equal. 

The  bureau  has  established  headquarters  in 
a  suite  of  three  rooms  in  an  office  building 
where  applicants  for  employment  are  inter¬ 
viewed  in  private  and  arrangements  made  for 
placing  them  immediately  or  for  training  them 
for  future  employment. 

During  the  period,  May  1,  1936,  to  January 
25,  1938,  the  bureau  placed  856  of  2,134 
women — 40  years  of  age  or  older — who  applied 
to  it  for  employment.  Its  reports  reveal  that 
it  has  placed  these  older  women  in  positions  in 
stores,  offices,  hotels,  factories,  institutions, 
apartment  houses,  household  service,  nursing, 
and  miscellaneous  positions. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco  to  provide  special 
training  classes  for  those  who  apply  to  the 
President’s  Council  Guidance  Bureau  for 
assistance  of  this  type.  It  is  expected  that  an 
entire  floor  in  one  of  the  new  vocational 
schools  in  the  city  will  be  set  aside  for  training 
courses  for  girls  and  women. 

The  bureau’s  services  have  included  guid¬ 
ance,  training,  and  placement.  Actual  place¬ 
ments,  therefore,  tell  only  part  of  the  story  of 
its  activities. 

Oistriliulive  Courses  Popular 

Twenty  classes  enrolling  562  persons  and 
representing  157  distributive  organizations 
were  in  operation  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  latter 
part  of  March. 

Among  the  subjects  covered  in  these  classes 
are  the  following:  Sales  demonstration;  retail 
merchandising;  retail  buying;  textiles;  tele¬ 
phone  selling;  hardware  retailing;  estimating 


for  printers;  wholesale  sales  and  services; 
retail  service  and  control;  color,  line,  and 
design;  conference  leader  training;  retail  per¬ 
sonnel;  and  retail  arithmetic. 

These  classes  were  organized  under  the 
terms  of  the  George-Deen  Act,  which  became 
operative  July  1,  1937,  and  which  provides  for 
training  in  part-time  and  evening  classes  for 
persons  employed  in  the  distributive  occupa¬ 
tions.  They  are  held  in  public-school  build¬ 
ings,  in  business  establishments,  or  in  any 
other  convenient  place. 

No  course  is  set  up  until  at  least  20  persons 
have  requested  instruction  in  the  subject  to 
be  covered.  Personnel  directors,  store  super¬ 
intendents,  store  managers  and  owners,  and 
associations  and  bureaus  such  as  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  The  Wholesale  Mer¬ 
chants  Bureau  and  the  Retail  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  have  cooperated  in  calling  attention  to  the 
distributive  occupations  training  program  and 
in  operating  it. 

Among  instructors  in  the  training  classes, 
which  are  conducted  largely  on  the  conference 
plan,  are  advertising  managers,  training  direc¬ 
tors,  personnel  directors,  office  managers  and 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Wayne  University 
who  are  engaged  in  the  fields  in  which  they 
are  teaching.  The  latter  institution  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Control  for 
Vocational  Education  in  promoting  the  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations  training  program  and  in 
organizing  classes  and  developing  instructional 
material. 

Animals,  Owners  On  to  Market 

Livestock  marketing  schools  in  which  voca¬ 
tional  agricultural  students  receive  instruction 
in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  marketing 
their  sheep,  hogs,  and  beef  cattle,  have  been 
set  up  by  vocational  agriculture  instructors  in 
sections  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota 
served  by  the  South  St.  Paul  stockyards. 

Before  they  attend  these  schools,  which  are 
held  at  the  stockyards,  vocational  agriculture 
students  study  market  demands,  livestock 
cycles  and  trends,  and  the  market  grades  of 
livestock.  They  decide  upon  the  kinds  of 
animals  to  purchase  for  their  supervised 
farm  practice  work  in  livestock  production  and 
they  produce  animals  which  will  meet  definite 
market  demands.  The  marketing  schools  are 
held  when  the  animals  raised  by  the  students 
are  ready  for  market.  In  most  cases,  students 
receive  instruction  on  grading  livestock  on 
their  own  farms  and  at  the  local  shipping 
concentration  point. 

The  livestock  marketing  schools  cover  a 
period  of  3  days.  The  first  day  is  set  aside  for 
grading  the  animals.  Grading  is  done  by 
recognized  authorities  on  the  terminal  market. 
The  second  day  the  animals  are  sold  by  grade, 


in  the  same  manner  and  through  the  same 
channels  that  are  used  by  adult  farmers  in 
marketing  their  animals.  In  some  cases, 
animals  from  the  different  market  grades  are 
used  as  a  basis  for  a  discussion  with  students  on 
market  livestock  grades  so  that  students  may 
make  a  comparison  of  their  animals  with 
animals  in  standard  grades.  In  connection 
with  these  schools  students  receive  instruction 
in  handling,  weighing,  grading,  and  selling 
livestock  and  in  dressing  carcasses  of  animals. 
In  addition,  they  are  conducted  on  trips 
through  the  stockyards,  make  visits  to  packing 
plants,  and  participate  in  special  entertain¬ 
ment  and  banquet  features  provided  for  them. 

Occasionally,  students  in  a  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  department  or  in  a  local  chapter  of  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers  of  America,  ship  the  livestock  to 
be  used  in  the  marketing  schools  cooperatively. 

These  marketing  schools  are  already  planned 
for  South  St.  Paul,  Fargo,  and  Sioux  City. 
Livestock  shows  and  sales,  which  have  similar 
educational  values,  are  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Jefferson  City.  Mo.  It  is 
anticipated  that  marketing  schools  in  which 
vocational  agriculture  students  may  study 
marketing  facilities,  procedures  and  principles 
will  soon  be  established  in  practically  all  of  the 
terminal  markets  in  the  Central  States. 

Courses  Changed  To  Suit  Times 

Raising  of  the  compulsory  school  attend¬ 
ance  age  and  an  increase  in  employment  op¬ 
portunities  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1938,  are  reported  to  have  brought  about  a 
material  increase  in  enrollments  in  all-day 
trade  and  industrial  training  programs  in 
Pennsylvania.  Incidentally,  it  has  also  caused 
many  school  administrators  to  reorganize  cur- 
riculums  in  their  day-school  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  classes  to  meet  the  needs  of  thousands  of 
additional  young  people,  who  under  normal 
conditions  would  be  employed. 

Reports  from  Bethlehem,  Lancaster,  Eddy- 
stone,  Williamsport,  Turtle  Creek,  Reading, 
and  Ridley  Township  show  that  all  twelfth- 
grade  machinists  in  those  communities  have, 
during  the  past  year,  found  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  in  industry  6  months  prior  to  graduation 
from  high  school.  To  permit  them  to  satisfy 
graduation  requirements,  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  many  cases  for  these  boys  to 
return  to  school  either  on  Saturday  mornings 
or  during  the  evenings  for  instruction  in  re¬ 
lated  and  general  education  subjects. 

The  Pennsylvania  report  states  further  that 
industrial  employers  and  employees  have,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  made  requests  for  courses  in  all¬ 
day  trade  education. 

To  obviate  the  possibility  of  training  an 
oversupply  of  persons  for  any  particular  voca¬ 
tion,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction  where- 
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by  junior  employment  offices  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  the  vocational  de¬ 
partments  of  schools  in  six  centers  of  the 
State.  Reports  regarding  present  and  future 
employment  opportunities  in  the  several  voca¬ 
tions  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  school  authorities 
in  maintaining  a  balance  between  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  and  the  number  of  persons 
trained  for  these  opportunities. 

Merchants  Help 

An  Iowa  home  economics  teacher,  Edith 
Gloss,  of  Winterset,  reports  excellent  coopera¬ 
tion  from  merchants  in  securing  illustrative 
material  for  use  in  classwork. 

“At  first,”  Miss  Gloss  states,  “I  was  rather 
hesitant  about  asking  for  the  loan  of  material, 
but  found  merchants  very  willing  to  cooperate. 
Now  they  even  save  material  for  me  to  use.” 

One  drygoods  store  saves  its  large  pattern 
books  for  the  school  each  month,  which  the 
teacher  finds  useful  in  teaching  dress  design 
and  pattern  selection.  Each  season,  also,  the 
school  receives  from  this  store  its  sample  order 
books  for  year  goods  which  are  used  for  study¬ 
ing  color,  quality  of  material,  and  designs  of 
textiles.  Last  year,  the  store  loaned  the 
school  one  garment  of  each  style  and  price  in 
its  stock  to  be  used  by  the  class  in  judging 
ready-to-wear  undergarments. 

A  variety  store  lent  10  vases  to  be  used  in 
an  art  class.  With  these  vases  as  examples  the 
home  economics  teacher  gave  the  class  valuable 
pointers  on  proportion,  line,  color  suitability 
to  use,  and  cost  of  vases.  One  merchant 
loaned  more  than  20  toys  representing  types 
for  various  age  levels  and  varieties  in  quality 
and  price,  for  use  in  a  toy  selection  unit 
scheduled  just  before  Christmas. 

Meat  demonstrations  in  which  the  butcher 
cut  a  half  beef  and  a  half  hog  into  wholesale 
and  retail  cuts,  were  conducted  by  the  meat 
department  of  a  local  grocery  store.  A  mer¬ 
chant  who  handles  paint  and  wall  paper  gave 
a  lecture  on  judging  quality  in  paint  and  wall 
paper.  He  used  his  sample  books  for  illustra¬ 
tive  material.  He  gave  each  girl  sample  cards 
of  muresco,  kasein,  paint,  varnish  and  enamel, 
which  they  used  later  in  planning  color  schemes 
for  rooms.  He  also  loaned  the  school  his  large 
wall  paper  sample  books  and  provided  paint 
charts  and  books  about  painting  for  each 
member  of  the  adult  class  in  home  furnishing. 

'"Play  School'5  Provides  Praetiee 

A  “play  school”  equipped  to  care  for  10 
children  from  3  to  5  years  of  age,  has  been  set 
up  in  connection  with  the  homemaking  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

The  play  school,  which  is  housed  in  a  70- 
year-old  residence,  redecorated  and  newly 
equipped  for  home  economics  courses,  consists 
of  a  large  playroom,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
sleeping  porch,  and  toilet,  all  provided  with 
suitably  sized  furniture.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  large  lawn  and  pleasant  summer  house 
where  at  least  one-half  the  play  period  of  the 
children  brought  to  the  school  is  spent  in 


Even  4-year  olds  like  to  paint 
at  Norwich  Free  Academy 


riding,  climbing,  gardening,  painting,  or  in 
other  equally  interesting  pursuits. 

The  play  school  is  used  particularly  in 
connection  with  instruction  in  the  “family 
life”  unit,  which  each  girl  enrolled  in  the  2- 
year  home  economics  course  offered  at  the 
academy  must  take.  Instruction  in  this  unit 
is  centered  around  the  development  of  children 
and  students  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  children  in  the  play  school  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  providing  and  guiding  their  activities. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  homemaking 
course,  students  study  clothing,  food,  and 
family  life  problems,  each  unit  being  12  weeks 
in  length  and  carried  on  in  a  well-equipped 
laboratory  or  workshop.  The  unit  in  family 
life  problems  includes  also  36  class  periods  of 
correlated  art  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  art  department. 

The  second-year  course  in  homemaking  at 
the  academy  is  arranged  in  a  series  of  short 
units  in  which  problems  relating  to  the  girl 
and  her  community,  nutrition,  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  consumer  buying,  responsibilities  in 
family  groups,  home  furnishings,  and  home 
management  are  covered  in  short  units. 
Instruction  in  all  of  these  units  is  under  the 
direction  of  one  teacher  for  each  group  or 
section,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  unit  on 
“responsibilities  of  family  groups,”  is  carried 
on  in  one  laboratory. 

Almost  300  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  home 
economics  course  at  the  Norwich  Free 
Academy  during  the  past  year. 

8.000  Helped 

Special  training  programs  designed  to  assist 
adults  in  obtaining  employment  have  been  set 
up  in  Pennsylvania  under  a  legislative  grant 
for  that  purpose  made  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  State. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing 
this  grant,  the  work  of  setting  up  and  operat¬ 
ing  these  training  programs  was  assigned  to 
the  State  division  of  industrial  education. 

Three  advisers  of  industrial  education  were 
employed  to  develop  and  promote  educational 
programs  provided  for  under  the  act — one  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area,  one  in  the  Harrisburg 
area,  and  a  third  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
Their  duties  were  to  contact  unemployed 
persons,  prospective  employers,  school  admin¬ 


istrators,  personnel  officers  of  State  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  and  civic  and  other  lay  groups, 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
the  methods  to  be  used  in  establishing  training 
programs  for  unemployed  persons.  These 
men  have  also  assisted  school  administrators  in 
conducting  local  occupational  surveys  that 
were  needed  as  a  guide  in  the  expansion  of  vo¬ 
cational  education  in  the  trades  and  industries. 

During  the  past  2  years  adult  classes  were 
organized  under  this  act  in  many  districts  in 
which  vocational  education  had  not  been 
previously  provided  and  more  than  8,000 
persons  were  trained. 

In  two  training  programs  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  CCC  camps,  13  teachers 
were  employed  and  284  students  were  enrolled. 

Mi  FaclorN 

The  complexity  of  situations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  State  boards  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  formulating  plans  of  opera¬ 
tion  from  year  to  year  is  emphasized  by  a  list  of 
16  factors  which  were  considered  by  the  13 
States  of  the  North  Atlantic  regionin  setting  up 
programs  for  strengthening  and  expanding 
home  economics  education  for  the  ensuing  year. 

These  factors  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  broadening  philosophy  of  home¬ 
making  education. 

2.  Underlying  philosophy  of  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  as  to — 

(a)  The  place  of  home  economics  in  the 
total  school  program. 

(b)  Groups  which  should  be  served. 

3.  State  legislation  relating  to  education. 

4.  High-school  curriculum  revision  pro¬ 
grams  under  way. 

5.  The  total  school  program  and  readiness 
for  assistance  in  local  centers. 

6.  State  and  local  policies  with  reference  to 
use  of  funds;  kind,  amount,  and  permanence 
of  reimbursement. 

7.  Scope  of  present  homemaking  programs 
and  needs  for  expansion  in  relation  to  long¬ 
time  planning  in  the  State. 

8.  Sections  of  State  not  yet  served. 

9.  Opportunities  and  needs  for  development 
of  program  for  minority  groups. 

10.  Increasing  need  for  qualified  personnel. 

11.  Relation  of  city  programs  to  State 
programs. 

12.  Use  of  facilities  available. 

13.  Needs  of  teachers,  of  varying  expe¬ 
rience  and  ability. 

14.  Community  needs  as  recognized 
through  studies,  including  surveys,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  through  experimental  programs. 

15.  Needs  for  research  programs. 

16.  Recognition  of  many  factors  involved 
in  using  the  small  amount  of  money  available 
in  relation  to  total  needs  of  a  State. 

It  is  obvious  that  those  responsible  for  home 
economics  education  in  these  States  are  not 
formulating  their  plans  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis, 
but  are  making  an  effort  to  adjust  them  to  all 
conditions  which  might  have  any  bearing 
upon  or  relationship  to  the  usefulness  of 
these  plans. 

C.  M.  Arthur 
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Visual  Aids  In  CCC  Education 

by  Howard  If  .  Oxley,  Director  of  CCC  Camp  Education 


-fa  In  CCC  education  it  is  essential  to 
employ  methods  that  will  arouse 
and  hold  the  interest  of  enrollees. 
Education  in  the  camps  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis  and  must,  therefore,  be  most 
meaningful  and  objective  to  the  participant. 
Ever  since  the  beginning  of  organized  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  CCC,  visual  methods  have  proven 
to  be  of  great  value  in  encouraging  enrollees 
to  pursue  educational  activities. 

Visual  aids  have  gained  a  great  foothold  in 
many  programs  of  public  education  today. 
“It  is  imperative,”  writes  Ellsworth  C.  Dent 
in  his  Handbook  of  Visual  Instr  uction,  “that  we 
inculcate  in  our  educational  procedure  the 
maximum  number  of  those  things  or  repre¬ 
sentation  of  things  which  aid  in  clarifying 
thought — in  making  objective  the  abstract.” 
To  this  philosophy  of  education  we  in  the  CCC 
have  heartily  subscribed  and  have  attempted 
to  follow  it  in  our  instructional  practices. 

Visual  Educational  Devices 

Visual  aids  have  been  particularly  adaptable 
to  the  informal  but  intensive  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  corps.  Camp  advisers 
have  found  that  they  can  greatly  implement 
their  programs  through  the  use  of  sound  and 
silent  motion  pictures,  film  strips,  opaque  pro¬ 
jectors,  lantern  slides,  charts,  maps,  posters, 
exhibits,  specimens,  and  field  trips.  Of  these 
devices,  motion  pictures,  film  strips,  charts, 
maps,  and  posters  are  used  most  widely. 

Film  strips,  opaque  projectors,  and  lantern 
slides  lend  themselves  appropriately  to  social¬ 
ized  discussion  and  class-room  lectures. 
These  teaching  devices  are  popular  in  the 
camps  because  the  projectors  may  be  purchased 
at  a  reasonable  rate  or  constructed  in  part  by 
the  enrollees.  Charts,  maps,  and  posters  are 
utilized  to  direct  enrollees’  attention  to  specific 
items  of  importance  or  to  analyze  certain  data 
and  material  in  a  graphic  way. 

Exhibits,  models,  and  photographs  on 
subjects  of  educational  and  cultural  interest 
are  used  in  many  companies.  CCC  boys  have 
constructed  exhibits  of  soil  conservation  and 
forestry  work.  They  have  made  models  of 
their  camps,  park  areas,  public  buildings, 
bridges,  highways,  improved  farms,  and  forest 
areas  which  have  shown  in  a  tangible  way  the 
various  operations  and  basic  information 
involved  in  the  development  of  such  projects 
on  a  larger  scale. 

“For  our  camp  art  exhibits,”  writes  Adviser 
William  W.  Rowan  of  the  camp  at  Moormans 
River,  Va.,  “we  borrow  special  group  exhibi¬ 
tions  from  the  University  of  Virginia  Exten¬ 
sion  Division  for  a  period  of  1  month.  We  call 
the  attention  of  the  men  to  these  framed  pic¬ 
tures  through  the  usual  methods — lectures, 
articles  in  the  camp  paper,  and  through  indi¬ 
vidual  discussions.” 


Visual  education  group  in  CCC  Camp 


Field  trips  for  nature  study  purposes  and 
for  occupational  information  are  conducted 
regularly  by  the  majority  of  camps.  Hiking 
trips  afford  enrollees  a  wealth  of  opportunity 
to  study  animal  and  plant  life,  geologic  forma¬ 
tions,  geography,  and  conservation  programs. 
Visits  to  industrial  concerns,  shops,  news¬ 
paper  companies,  and  business  offices  in 
nearby  communities  serve  to  acquaint  en¬ 
rollees  with  job  requirements  and  occupational 
information. 

Motion  Pictures  Effective 

Motion  pictures  for  educational  purposes 
have  experienced  a  wide  and  favorable  recep¬ 
tion  throughout  the  corps.  The  motion  pic¬ 
ture  has  the  unique  advantage  of  depicting  an 
educational  subject  in  an  interesting  and 
realistic  way.  It  is  the  best  visual  tool  when 
the  continuity  of  a  process  involving  move¬ 
ment  or  development  is  to  be  seen.  Through 
animated  diagrams  and  drawings,  the  motion 
picture  makes  possible  the  presentation  of 
extensive  information.  Films  taken  of  CCC 
educational  and  work  project  activities  are  of 
particular  use  in  broadening  the  enrollees’ 
scope  of  interest. 

According  to  our  last  annual  report,  972 
camps  or  51  percent  of  the  total  number  on 
June  30,  1937,  had  obtained  the  use  of  pro¬ 
jectors  for  educational  purposes.  The  ma¬ 


jority  of  these  projectors  were  for  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  The  following  table  will  indicate  by 
representative  months  the  number  of  films 
shown  in  the  camps  and  the  attendance  of 
enrollees  at  these  showings  since  September 
1934,  the  first  month  on  which  a  visual  edu¬ 
cation  record  was  kept: 


Number 
of  films 
shown 

Total  attend¬ 
ance  at  all 
showings 
during  month 

CCC  en¬ 
rollment 
strength 

September  1934. 

2,  668 

163, 699 

277,  704 

February  1935.  __  . 

5,  334 

300,  490 

298,  676 

February  1936 

9,519 

457,  255 

392,  761 

February  1937 _ 

8,  461 

509,  342 

339, 136 

February  1938 _ 

5,  348 

405, 834 

270,  323 

According  to  a  recent  statement  by  the 
educational  editor  of  The  New  York  Times, 
“fewer  than  10  percent  of  American  public 
schools  (now)  make  systematic  use  of  the 
film  as  a  teaching  aid.”  In  comparison  with 
this  percentage,  the  record  of  CCC  camps  in 
utilizing  films  for  educational  purposes  shows 
substantial  progress. 

Film  Libraries 

Wishing  to  extend  the  use  of  visual  aids  in 
each  corps  area,  Director  Robert  Fecliner  of 
the  CCC  on  January  26  sent  a  memorandum, 
through  the  War  Department,  to  each  corps 
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are  a  commander  calling  attention  to  the  need 
of  establishing  and  operating  in  each  corps 
area  a  film  library  circulation  service  for  CCC 
camps. 

The  Fourth  Corps  Area  with  headquarters 
at  Atlanta  and  the  Ninth  Corps  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  San  Francisco  have  already  estab¬ 
lished  effective  film  library  services.  Both 
of  these  two  corps  areas  have  collected  several 
hundred  films,  have  set  up  a  staff  for  their 
motion-picture  service,  and  have  developed 
circuits  for  routing  films  regularly  through 
their  camps.  The  commanding  general  of 
the  Fourth  Corps  reports:  “Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  camps  in  the  corps  area 
operate  and  make  use  of  this  [film]  service. 
Plans  now  under  way  will  make  for  a  marked 
increase  in  this  proportion.”  The  Ninth 
Corps  Area  headquarters  recently  wrote: 
“We  are  now  serving  about  one-third  of  the 
camps  of  this  corps  area  with  a  weekly  book  ing 
of  films.  That  means  that  more  than  80 
camps  are  maintaining  a  definite  program  on 
visual  education  lines  through  the  services 
provided  by  this  corps  area.” 

Subjects  and  Sources 

Subjects  of  films  in  the  corps  area  circulating 
libraries  include  the  majority  of  topics  with 
which  CCC  education  is  concerned.  These 
subjects  are  grouped  under  general  headings, 
such  as  manufacturing,  mining,  mechanics, 
agriculture,  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
health,  safety,  travel  and  geography,  civics  and 
historical  events,  science,  biography,  music  and 
cultural  features,  and  CCC  activities.  In 
building  up  their  circulating  libraries,  the 
corps  areas  have  obtained  films  from  a  number 
of  sources,  the  chief  ones  of  which  have  been 
the  film  services  of  governmental  departments, 
business  and  industrial  firms,  travel  bureaus, 
State  university  extension  services,  State  li¬ 
braries,  and  public  museums.  Most  of  the 
films  are  obtained  without  cost,  but  on  some 
of  them  a  small  rental  fee  is  charged,  which  is 
usually  defrayed  by  educational  or  company 
funds  in  the  camps.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
16  millimeter  sound  and  silent  film  is  the  most 
satisfactory  for  CCC  purposes. 

Projecting  Visual  Aid  Program 

Looking  toward  the  future  development  of 
the  camp  film  service,  we  know  that  there  are 
two  major  objectives  toward  which  we  should 
work.  First,  we  must  make  a  more  systema¬ 
tized  film  service  available  in  each  of  the  nine 
corps  areas.  In  the  place  of  two  or  three 
corps  areas  having  an  effective  film  service, 
all  nine  corps  areas  must  have  such.  Toward 
this  end,  the  recent  letter  of  Director  Fechner, 
referred  to  above,  will  aid  greatly.  In  addition, 
the  CCC  Camp  education  office  is  now  initiat¬ 
ing  an  advisory  service  on  visual  education 
and  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  help  the  corps 
areas  tap  more  sources  for  educational  films 
and  other  visual  aids. 


Our  second  objective  is  to  correlate  more 
effectively  the  use  of  films  with  camp  instruc¬ 
tional  procedures.  According  to  reports  from 
the  Third  Corps  Area  headquarters  at  Balti¬ 
more,  this  corps  is  already  “attempting  to 
estimate  the  teaching  value  of  films  by  sending 
them  to  certain  educational  advisers  who  care¬ 
fully  study  them  with  their  groups  and  report 
their  results.” 

Descriptions  of  operations  involved  in  CCC 
work  projects,  basic  requirements  in  the  major 
occupations,  and  responsibilities  of  civic  life 
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itailio  Script  Catalogs 

The  Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange  has 
issued  a  third  edition  catalog  listing  181 
radio  scripts  together  with  several  supple¬ 
mentary  aids  to  production  which  are  avail¬ 
able  to  local  groups  interested  in  the  study 
and  production  of  educational  radio  programs. 
During  the  past  15  months  several  hundred 
schools  located  in  43  different  States  have 
successfully  produced  approximately  3,000 
programs  based  on  Script  Exchange  conti¬ 
nuities  over  the  facilities  of  their  local  radio 
stations.  If  you  are  interested  in  receiving  a 
copy  of  the.  catalog,  please  address  your 
request  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Office  of  Education,  Educational 
Radio  Script  Exchange,  Washington,  IX  C. 

•  The  American  Red  Cross  has  recently 
issued  a  catalog  listing  46  radio  plays  which 
are  available  without  charge  to  school  groups 
doing  radio  broadcasting.  The  subjects  range 
from  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Red  Cross 
movement  to  disaster  relief,  first  aid,  life¬ 
saving,  and  public-health  nursing.  For  a 
copy  of  the  catalog  kindly  direct  your  request 
to  the  Public  Information  Service,  American 
Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Outstanding  Article* 

The  May  1938  issue  of  Fortune  includes  a 
comprehensive  article  on  the  Radio  Industry. 
Typical  problems  of  the  station  manager,  the 
competition  of  advertisers  for  bigger  names  on 
costlier  programs,  and  conditions  in  the  radio¬ 
set  business  are  given  concrete  descriptions 
with  accompanying  pictures  and  statistical 
data.  The  same  issue  also  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  on  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

•  Articles  entitled  One  Minute  To  Go  by 
Kenneth  L.  Watt  appeared  in  the  April  2  and 
April  9,  1938  issues  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  The  writer  tells  the  interesting,  excit¬ 
ing  story  of  a  sponsored  radio  network  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  time  it  is  conceived  to  the  time 
it  is  presented  as  a  finished  production  on  the 
air. 

Film  Fx|M‘riiiH‘iit 

The  Commission  of  Human  Relations  of  the 
Progressive  Education  Association,  under  the 


are  some  of  the  topics  for  which  we  yet  need 
films  that  will  appropriately  describe  the 
content  in  terms  of  enrollee  requirements. 
Also,  many  of  the  camp  advisers  need  further 
training  in  the  adaptation  of  visual  aids  to  the 
educational  specialties  of  their  local  programs. 

Toward  solving  these  problems,  we  shall 
continue  to  work.  The  camps  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  their  use  of  visual  educa¬ 
tional  methods  thus  far,  but  the  future  should 
witness  a  much  fuller  development  of  these 
devices  throughout  the  corps. 


S  C  II  E  K  A 

direction  of  Alice  V.  Keliher,  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  an  interesting  experiment  in  20  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Several  16  millimeter 
short  subject  films  edited  from  such  commercial 
features  as  The  Devil  Is  a  Sissy,  Fury,  The 
Informer,  Winterset,  and  other  pictures  dra¬ 
matizing  problems  of  “real  life”  have  been 
tested  to  determine  their  value  in  helping 
young  people  solve  personal  problems  and  to 
gain  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  human 
relations  and  needs.  It  is  reported  that,  60  of 
these  short  subjects  will  be  available  for  circu¬ 
lation  by  July  1,  1938. 

Film  i’uitl irnt inns 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  regarding  the 
use  of  visual  aids,  the  Herman  A.  De  Vry,  Inc., 
Co.,  1111  Center  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  has 
released  a  publication  entitled  Values  of 
Movies  and  Talkies  in  Education,  describing 
experiments  which  have  been  conducted  in 
widely  scattered  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  field  of  visual  education.  Copies  are 
available  to  teachers  free  of  charge. 

The  Metropolitan  Motion  Picture  Council 
which  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  films  and  their  uses  has  announced 
the  publication  of  its  first  mimeographed 
bulletin.  Information  published  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  includes  film  news  and  notes,  clippings 
and  descriptions  of  superior  films  which  are 
recommended  for  children  and  family  audi¬ 
ences,  as  well  as  sources  of  films  and  equip¬ 
ment.  For  further  information  write  to  the 
council  at  100  Washington  Square  East,  New 
York  City. 

.Shortwave  Stations 

Following  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission’s  recent  allocation  of  ultra  high 
frequencies  for  educational  radio  stations,  the 
1938  delegate  assembly  of  the  Montana  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  released  a  recommendation 
that  every  county  in  Montana  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  owning  and  operating  a  short- 
wave  station  for  educational  purposes. 

For  information  regarding  the  ultra  high 
frequencies  write  the  Office  of  Education, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gordon  Studebaker 
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EDUCATIONAL  NEWS 


Iii  Public  Schools 

Hum  Stops 

The  State  department  of  education,  the 
State  road  commission,  and  county  boards  of 
education  of  West  Virginia  have  worked  out 
plans  for  the  construction  of  bus  stops  on  the 
highways  where  children  can  safely  wait  for 
busses  and  where  loading  and  unloading  can  be 
done  without  any  danger  from  passing  motor¬ 
ists,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  West 
Virginia  School  Journal.  The  road  authorities 
will  construct  the  rock  bases  after  the  stops 
have  been  definitely  designated.  Local  school 
officials  will  assist  in  locating  the  stops.  Each 
new  bus  stop  when  completed  will  include  the 
following  features:  (1)  A  spacious  rock  base 
off  the  side  of  the  road  where  the  bus  can  load 
and  unload  with  safety;  (2)  a  well-constructed 
shelter  which  will  protect  children  from  the 
cold  and  storm  while  they  are  waiting  for  the 
bus;  and  (3)  road  signs  plainly  marking  the 
locations  as  a  school  bus  stop. 

C'urru'iiluin  Revision  Study 

Through  cooperation  of  a  group  of  mathe¬ 
matics  teachers  and  the  State  commissioner  of 
education  of  Minnesota  a  tentative  program 
of  mathematics  has  been  developed  and 
is  being  studied  by  mathematics  teachers 
throughout  that  State,  says  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Minneapolis  School  Bulletin.  Early  in 
1937  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  in  cooperation  with  the  mathematics 
teachers  of  that  State,  appointed  a  committee 
to  study  the  problems  of  mathematics  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  fields.  The 
committee  has  prepared  a  tentative  outline  of 
topics  which  might  be  included  in  grades  7,  8, 
and  9,  with  the  understanding  that  algebra, 
along  with  geometry,  should  be  taught  in  the 
senior  high  school  only. 

jVt‘«ark  Ciwilemainl 

A  centennial  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
Newark’s  first  public  high  school,  in  1838,  is 
planned  by  the  education  council,  according 
to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Newark  Teachers 
Association  News.  As  the  Newark  school  was 
the  first  high  school  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
third  in  the  United  States,  the  council  proposes 
to  ask  State  school  authorities  to  join  in  a 
State-wide  observance  of  the  centennial  of 
secondary  education,  and  to  make  the 
celebration  significant  by  emphasizing  in  the 
program  the  conditions  and  needs  of  present- 
day  high  schools. 

Visiting  Rural  Schools 

Several  rural  counties  in  California  have 
inaugurated  successful  plans  for  school  visits, 
according  to  a  recent  issue  of  California 
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Schools.  Prominent  citizens  were  organized 
into  school  visiting  groups.  One  group  was 
scheduled  during  each  day  of  the  week  to 
observe  the  work  of  rural  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  and  rural  school  supervisors.  These 
itineraries  were  planned  to  include  several 
schools  located  within  short  distances  of  each 
other.  Questions  on  educational  procedures 
were  discussed  at  conferences  between  school 
officials,  teachers,  and  citizens  following  the 
trip.  Laymen  thus  gained  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work  being  given  in  the  modern 
elementary  school.  They  carried  enthusiastic 
reports  back  to  clubs  and  organizations  to 
which  they  belonged  and  thus  afforded  the 
schools  new  points  of  contact  in  their  com¬ 
munity  relations  activities. 

Illinois  I'nbliontion 

Our  Children’s  Opportunities  in  Relation  to 
School  Costs  is  a  recent  publication  of  the 
department  of  research  of  the  Illinois  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Springfield,  Ill.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  study  is  to  present  some  objective 
evidence  upon  the  general  question,  “To  what 
extent  does  cost-level  influence  the  educational 
offering  and  environment  of  elementary  school 
children  in  small  city  school  districts  of  Illinois.” 

W.  S.  Deffenbattgh 

★ 

In  Colleges 

Yale  l>r:i<lual*‘  Fellowships 

The  Bureau  for  Street  Traffic  Research  at 
Yale  University  recently  announced  the 
availability,  beginning  September  26,  1938, 
of  15  graduate  fellowships,  each  carrying  a 
stipend  of  $1,200  and  an  additional  amount 
not  exceeding  $200  for  travel  and  field  investi¬ 
gation.  The  net  living  stipend  after  deduction 
of  tuition  is  approximately  $100  per  month. 

The  program  of  instruction  provides  a 
broad  foundation  in  the  techniques  of  traffic 
control  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  traffic  engineer 
in  public  office,  or  in  a  traffic  organization. 
Students  are  required  to  take  the  four  grad¬ 
uate  courses  offered  by  the  bureau  (1)  prin¬ 
ciples  of  street  and  highway  traffic  control; 
(2)  problems  of  street  and  highway  traffic 
control;  (3)  economics  and  administration  of 
traffic  control;  (4)  planning  and  design  of 
traffic  facilities.  The  full  program  requires 
approximately  50  hours  per  week  and  pre¬ 
cludes  the  taking  of  additional  courses  or  engag¬ 
ing  in  extracurricular  activities.  Upon  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  these  courses  students 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  “certificate  in  trans¬ 
portation”  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  transportation  of  Yale  University. 


Industrial  Education 

The  newr  program  at  Cornell  University  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  the  field  of  industrial  and  tech¬ 
nical  education  goes  into  effect  next  fall,  when 
the  university  embarks  on  a  program  of  work 
leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science  in 
education,  and  to  the  doctorate,  with  speciali¬ 
zation  in  industrial  and  technical  education. 
Five  assistantships  at  $400  each  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  qualified  persons  who  desire  to  under¬ 
take  w^ork  in  these  fields  on  the  graduate  level. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  improvement 
of  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  through 
graduate  courses  and  through  an  intensive 
program  of  research  in  these  phases  of  voca¬ 
tional  education.  Extra-mural  courses  will, 
be  conducted  where  feasible. 

75<li  Anniversary 

Massachusetts  State  College  at  Amherst, 
the  oldest  land-grant,  institution  in  New 
England,  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  on  April  27.  In  April  1863,  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  an  act  “to 
incorporate  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.”  In  October  1864  the 
town  of  Amherst  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
new  college,  and  a  campus  of  310  acres  with 
5  sets  of  buildings  wras  purchased,  but  it  w"as 
not  until  October  1867  that  the  first  students 
arrived  to  take  entrance  examinations.  En¬ 
rollments  increased  from  166  in  1871  to  S00 
in  1910  and  1,800  in  1938.  Although  one 
girl  was  enrolled  as  early  as  1875  it  wras  not 
until  1905  that  a  co-ed  completed  the  4-year 
course.  In  that  year  two  women  students  re¬ 
ceived  the  bachelor  of  science  degree.  Today, 
nearly  25  percent  of  the  students  are  women. 
In  April  1931,  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  from  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  to  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Washington  Slalo  College 

The  second  annual  State  College  of  Wash¬ 
ington  summer  art  colony  is  being  held  again 
this  year  at  Nespelem  from  June  18  to  August 
18,  according  to  the  announcement  of  the  head 
of  the  department  of  fine  arts.  Courses  will 
be  offered  in  portraits,  landscapes,  and  compo¬ 
sition. 

The  little  frontier  towm  with  its  representa¬ 
tives  of  six  Indian  tribes  and  its  rugged 
countryside  offers  an  unlimited  variety  of 
subjects  for  the  portrait  and  landscape  artist. 

Nil  hi  mn-  Sessions 

Thousands  of  courses  of  study  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  of  colleges,  technical  schools  and 
universities;  of  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
secondary  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities;  and  of  professional  men  and 
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•women,  will  be  offered  in  the  coming  summer 
sessions  in  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  steady  increase  in  summer  session  en¬ 
rollments  is  evidence  of  the  interest  in,  and 
need  for  opportunity  to  do  college  work  during 
the  summer  months.  The  summer-session  stu¬ 
dent  is  often  a  teacher  anxious  to  add  to  her  edu¬ 
cational  background;  many  are  regular-session 
students  cutting  down  the  time  it  takesto  get 
their  degrees  by  attendance  at  summer  sessions. 

The  teacher  engaged  in  summer-session 
work  frequently  chooses  a  college  or  university 
some  distance  from  the  location  of  her  teach¬ 
ing  position  thus  combining  a  vacation  trip 
and  a  completely  different  environment  with 
educational  advancement. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf 

★ 

In  Educational  Research 

Kifiicational  Itesearcli  Awards 

The  American  Educational  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  instituted  a  new  activity — the 
making  of  awards  for  the  best  educational 
researches.  Certain  fields  are  to  be  covered 
each  year.  This  year  the  following  researches 
received  awards: 

In  the  field  of  mental  development: 

B  aglet,  Nancy.  Mental  Growth  During  the  First  Three 
Years:  A  Developmental  Study  of  Sixty-one  Children  by 
Repeated  Tests.  Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  vol.  14, 
no.  1.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Clark  University  Press,  1933. 

In  the  field  of  psychology  of  learning: 

Brenner,  Benjamin.  Effect  of  Immediate  and  Delayed 
Praise  and  Blame  upon  Learning  and  Recall.  Contributions 
to  Education,  No.  620.  New  York,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1934. 

In  the  field  of  history  of  education: 

Curti,  Merle.  The  Social  Ideas  of  American  Educators. 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies,  American 
Historical  Association,  Part  X .  New  Y ork,  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1935. 

In  the  field  of  history  of  education: 

Morison,  Samuel  £ .  The  Founding  of  Harvard  College. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1935. 

Morison,  Samuel  E.  Harvard  College  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1936. 

In  the  field  of  Mental  Hygiene: 

Jersild,  Arthur  T.,  and  Holmes,  Frances  B.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Fears.  Child  Development  Monographs,  No.  20. 
New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935. 

Studyiiiy  Ailoleseenl  Children 

A  Handbook  of  Methods  for  the  Study  of 
Adolescent  Children,  based  on  researches  in 
various  areas  of  child  growth,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  Society’s  Monograph  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  2,  Serial  No.  15.  This  handbook 
covers  the  following  aspects  of  growth: 
Anatomical,  biochemical,  and  physiological, 
psychological  (including  social  behavior  and 
educational  achievement),  and  problems  not 
involving  direct  measurements  of  children — 


as  for  example  the  measurable  aspects  of  the 
environment.  It  is  a  comprehensive  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  acceptable  methods  of  study¬ 
ing  growth  in  practically  all  areas  at  the 
adolescent  level.  The  authors  are  William  W. 
Grenlich,  Harry  C.  Day,  Sander  E.  Lachman, 
John  B.  Wolfe,  and  Frank  I\.  Shuttleworth. 

Sirarrli  for  i’racl  h-al  Values 

The  American  Educational  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  attempted  for  the  last  few  years, 
to  concentrate  the  thinking  of  its  membership 
toward  the  use  of  research  results  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Its  last  meeting,  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
February  26  to  March  2,  1938,  had  as  its 
theme  the  Practical  Value  of  Educational 
Research.  This  continuous  emphasis  on  the 
practical  aspects  of  research  work  should  re¬ 
sult  in  a  better  balanced  program  of  work  in 
this  field. 

I’omiiMylviiiiin  Study 

The  Student  and  His  Knowledge  is  the  title  of 
the  report  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  the 
results  of  the  high-school  and  college  examina¬ 
tions  of  1928,  1930,  and  1932  carried  on  as  a 
part  of  the  study  of  the  relations  of  secondary 
and  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
is  the  report  of  the  most  important  study  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  college  field  through  the  use  of 
measurement.  This  report  in  the  main  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  achievement  test  results  of  high- 
school  seniors,  college  sophomores  and  seniors. 
The  results  give  the  clearest  indictment  of  the 
credit-time  system  made  to  date.  The  data 
reveal  the  real  meaning  of  a  college  education. 
The  study  is  particularly  helpful  in  its  analysis 
of  the  graduates  of  teachers  colleges  and  de¬ 
partments  of  education  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  The  authors  of  this  report  are  William 
S.  Learned  and  Ben  D.  Wood.  The  report  is 
Bulletin  No.  29.  It  is  published  by  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  New  York  City. 

litiiot  ions  iu  Education 

The  American  Council  Committee  on  the 
Relation  of  Emotion  to  the  Educational  Proc¬ 
ess  has  issued  its  report.  This  report,  written 
by  the  chairman,  David  A.  Prescott,  reviews 
the  facts  known  about  the  interrelation  be¬ 
tween  behavior  and  the  emotions  and  attempts 
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to  set  down  something  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  needed  to  encourage  the  right 
type  of  emotional  development.  This  is  a 
pioneer  attempt  to  translate  in  such  a  compre¬ 
hensive  way  the  research  results  in  this  field 
into  educational  practice. 

David  Segel 

★ 

In  Other 

Government  Agencies 

o 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

Kenneth  B.  Disher,  formerly  of  the  National 
Park  Service  Museum  Division,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board. 

A  book  truck  carrying  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  maps,  victrola  records,  movies, 
mounted  pictures,  and  classroom  exhibits 
serves  Indian  schools  in  southern  Arizona. 
Indian  parents  and  children  bring  their  sup¬ 
pers  to  school,  eat  them  in  the  open  shelter  on 
the  school  grounds,  and  then  go  inside  to  see 
the  movies.  The  generator  in  the  book  truck 
furnishes  the  electricity  to  run  the  projection 
machine. 

.Social  Security  Hoard 

Approval  of  Federal  grants  to  California  and 
Pennsylvania  for  the  aid  of  dependent  children 
has  been  announced  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  For  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
California  receives  $273,112.45  for  the  aid  of 
approximately  30,000  children,  and  for  the 
period  April  1  to  June  30,  Pennsylvania  will 
receive  $704,000  for  the  aid  of  approximately 
44,000  dependent  children. 

Works  Progress  Administration 

Native  crafts  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  reintroduced  by  WPA  projects  for 
the  unemployed  which  are  usually  set  up  in 
localities  where  native  material  can  be  utilized. 
In  the  Virginia  mountains,  workers  are  pro¬ 
ducing  linen  from  home-grown  flax  and  Span- 
ish-American  W  PA  workers  at  San  Luis, 
Colo.,  are  carding,  dyeing,  and  spinning  raw 
wool  and  making  it  into  rugs  of  Spanish  colo¬ 
nial  designs.  In  North  Dakota  a  ceramics 
project  utilizes  the  pottery  clay  native  to  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  Florida  WPA 
workers  are  making  use  of  cocoanut  fronds  and 
native  grasses  to  make  hats,  rugs,  mats,  and 
other  articles.  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  are  using  native  plants  for  basketry. 

Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota  have  pro¬ 
duced  articles  in  beadwork  and  leathercraft. 
In  Arizona,  workers  have  hammered  native 
copper  into  bowls,  platters,  book-ends,  ladles, 
and  other  utensils. 

A  project  in  Milwaukee  employs  600  women 
who,  under  direction  of  artists  and  designers, 
produce  hand-blocked  curtains,  wall  hangings, 
table  covers,  educational  toys,  and  hand-made 
dolls  for  nursery  schools. 

Margaret  F.  Ryan 
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Czechoslovak  Sokol  girls — 17,000  performers 
at  the  same  time  in  Prague  Sokol  Stadium 


Ill  Other  Countries 

Tenth  All-Sokol  Congress 

The  Czechoslovak  Sokol  is  one  of  the  oldest 
physical  cultural  organizations  in  the  world 
(the  word  “sokol”  means  a  falcon  which  is  a 
symbol  of  speed,  grace,  and  bravery) .  It  was 
founded  in  1862  by  Dr.  Miroslav  Tyrs  and 
Jindrich  Fiigner,  who  took  their  inspiration 
from  the  ancient  precept  Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,  and  was  opened  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  immediately  after  its  foundation. 
The  Sokol  at  present  is  a  powerful  cultural 
organization  enrolling  about  800,000  members. 
Its  activities  are  not  confined  to  men  and 
boys  but  include  women  and  children.  Sokol 
education  usually  begins  with  children  from 
6  years  of  age.  Sokol  gymnastics  are  based 
on  physical,  moral,  social,  educational,  and 
defensive  aims.  The  Sokol  works  toward  the 
creation  of  physically  and  morally  perfect 
citizens  and  contributes  largely  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  high  level  of  national  discipline 
and  honesty.  It  embodies  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  its  members  are  animated  by  the 
same  ideals  of  justice,  discipline,  and  pa¬ 
triotism.  Sokol  members  recognize  each 
other  by  their  badges.  They  call  each  other 
“brother”  and  “sister”  and  their  cheery 
greeting  is  “nazdar”  which  means  “good 
luck.”  From  the  Sokol  they  carry  their 
cheerful  spirit  and  youthful  lasting  vigor  into 
their  school,  family  relations,  and  daily  life. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Sokol  movement 
the  members  are  associated  in  unions  each  of 
which  is  called  a  “Telocvicnd  jednota  Sokol” 
(Sokol  Gymnastat.ic  Union).  All  the  unions 
in  any  particular  region  form  a  “zupa.” 
There  are  55  zupas,  which  make  up  the 
Czechoslovak  Sokol  Federation  (Ceskoslo- 


venska  Obec  Sokolska),  governed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee,  with  its  headquarters  at  the  Tvrsuv 
dum  (Tyrs’  House)  in  Prague.  The  members 
of  the  committee  are  elected  by  the  “zupas” 
for  a  period  of  2  years.  Each  “zupa”  sends 
to  the  committee  one  delegate  for  every 
5,000  members. 

Every  6  years  the  Sokols  arrange  and  hold 
an  All-Sokol  Congress  (Slet)  accompanied  by 
mass  displays  presenting  a  review  of  the  work 
accomplished  during  the  preceding  years. 
The  coming  congress  will  be  held  in  June-July 
1938,  at  the  State  Masaryk  Stadium  on  the 
Strahov  Plateau  (Statni  Stadion  na  Strahove) 
at  Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  The  stadium  pro¬ 
vides  26,260  reserved  seats  and  has  standing 
room  for  150,000  spectators.  At  the  same 
time  there  will  be  held  the  international  gym¬ 
nastic  contest  and  great  contests  for  men  and 
women  who  will  bring  to  Prague  the  gymnastic 
elite  of  all  nations. 

The  general  program  of  the  congress  is  as 
follows: 

May  29,  1938 — Public  performance  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children. 

June  9,  10,  and  11 — Gymnastic  and  athletic 
contests  of  Czechoslovak  secondary  school 
youth. 

June  12 — Mass  public  performance  of  all 
youth. 

June  16 — Performance  of  Sokol  pupils, 
youths  and  men,  and  the  Czechoslovak  Army 
in  defense  drill. 

June  19 — Procession  through  Prague  and 
public  performance  of  Sokol  pupils. 

June  26-29 — Public  performance  and  con¬ 
tests  of  Czechoslovak  Sokol  youth  and  guests. 

June  30  and  July  1 — International  gymnas¬ 
tic  contest. 


July  2-5 — The  main  days  of  the  tenth 
congress,  contests  and  mass  drill  of  Sokol 
men  and  women:  About  30,000  gymnasts  will 
perform  simultaneously  in  individual  mass 
drills. 

July  6 — Gigantic  procession  of  uniformed 
Sokols  through  Prague,  and  in  the  afternoon 
a  public  performance  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Army. 

In  addition  there  will  be  a  series  of  cultural 
events  as  follows:  Allegorical  Congress  scene, 
exhibition  Sokols  in  the  Life  of  the  Nation; 
singing  contests  of  Sokol  singing  groups; 
congress  gala  concert;  Slavonic  soiree;  indoor 
stage  concerts,  etc. 

Aiisiraliiiii  Association 

Two  news  items  for  Australia  bring  reports 
of  importance  to  the  field  of  childhood  educa¬ 
tion.  A  professional  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  Australian  Association  for  Preschool 
Child  Development  was  formed  recently  in 
Melbourne  at  a  conference  of  representatives 
from  the  Kindergarten  Unions  in  each  State. 
Headquarters  for  the  new  organization  will  be 
established  in  the  capital  city,  Canberra, 
with  chairman  of  the  executive  committees  of 
each  State  kindergarten  union  acting  as  ex 
officio  vice  president  in  the  executive  body. 
Mrs.  T.  a’ Beckett  was  elected  as  president  of 
the  new  organization  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Francis 
as  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer  until  a 
general  interstate  conference  shall  be  called  in 
1939.  Plans  were  made  for  the  1939  con¬ 
ference  to  embrace  such  topics  for  discussion 
as  The  Relation  of  the  Nursery  School  to  the 
Kindergarten,  the  Value  of  Nursery  School 
Training,  Principles  of  Preschool  Education, 
and  the  Importance  of  Parent  Education. 
A  full  report  of  the  formation  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  the  minister  of  health. 

The  Australian  Federal  Minister  of  Health, 
Sir  Earle  Page,  announced  on  March  22 
that  the  Commonwealth  Government  will 
establish  a  model  nursery  school  in  each  of  the 
capitol  cities  as  a  contribution  toward  the 
proper  care  of  children  below  school  age. 
Commenting  upon  the  present  extensive  care 
provided  in  each  State  for  the  health  of  infants 
and  school  children  the  minister  of  health 
emphasized  the  inadequate  care  afforded  for 
children  between  infancy  and  school  age. 
Recognizing  the  contribution  of  the  State 
kindergarten  unions  the  authorities  plan  to 
give  more  universal  service  for  preschool 
children  through  education  and  health  pro¬ 
grams  and  through  research  conducted  in  child 
development  centers  or  model  nursery  schools. 
Cooperation  will  be  given  by  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Australian  Association  for  Preschool 
Child  Development.  The  president  of  this 
association,  Mrs.  T.  a’Beckett,  says  that  the 
Federal  Government’s  program  “will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  extend  the  knowledge  and 
work  of  the  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens 
so  that  not  only  the  underprivileged  but  the 
overprivileged  children  will  gradually  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  these  special 
advantages.” 

James  F.  Abel 
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BULLETINS 

1938 

1.  Educational  directory,  1938.  (4  parts.) 

1.  State  and  county  school  officers. 

10  cents. 

2.  City  school  officers.  5  cents. 

3.  Colleges  and  universities.  10  cents. 

4.  Educational  associations  and  direc¬ 

tories.  10  cents. 

2.  The  school  custodian.  (In  press.) 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  the  cumulative  record. 

(In  press.) 

1937 

2.  Biennial  survey  of  education,  1934-36. 
Chapter 

IV.  Adult  Education.  10  cents. 

V.  Review  of  conditions  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  education  in  rural  and  other 
sparsely  settled  areas.  10  cents. 

VI.  Effects  of  the  depression  upon  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  upon  colleges  and  universities. 
10  cents. 

VIII.  A  review  of  educational  legislation, 
1935  and  1936.  10  cents. 

X.  Development  in  educational  method, 
1934-36.  10  cents. 

3.  Public  affairs  pamphlets.  10  cents.  Sup¬ 
plement  No.  1.  10  cents. 

4.  Conservation  in  the  education  program. 
10  cents. 

5.  Insurance  and  annuity  plans  for  college 
staffs.  10  cents. 

6.  Bibliography  of  research  studies  in  edu¬ 
cation,  1935-36.  30  cents. 

7.  Student  health  services  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  10  cents. 

8.  Education  of  Negroes,  a  five-year  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  1931-35.  10  cents. 

9.  College  salaries.  10  cents. 

11.  College  student  mortality.  15  cents. 

14.  Successful  practices  in  the  teaching  of 
English  to  bilingual  children  in  Hawaii. 
20  cents. 

16.  Student  interests  and  needs  in  regard  to 
hygiene.  10  cents. 

17.  Opportunities  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  exceptional  children.  10 
cents. 


SCHOOL  LI  I  E 

Official  Organ  of  the 
Office  of  Education 

ONE  YEAR  •  10  ISSUES  •  $1 

★ - ★ 

22.  List  of  publications  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  1910-36.  Free. 

24.  Continuity  of  college  attendance.  5  cents. 

25.  Forums  for  young  people.  15  cents. 

26.  Education  in  the  Southern  Mountains. 
15  cents. 

27.  Printed  page  and  the  public  platform.  20 
cents. 

28.  Needed  research  in  secondary  education. 
10  cents. 

31.  Part  IV.  Classified  List  of  courses  of 
study,  1934-37. 

34.  Industrial  arts — Its  interpretation  in 
American  schools.  15  cents. 

36.  Guidance  bibliography,  1935.  10  cents. 

37.  Guidance  bibliography,  1936.  10  cents. 

Miscellany  No.  1.  Choosing  our  way.  35 
cents. 

PAMPHLETS 

75.  Safety  and  Health  of  the  School  Child — A 
self-survey  of  school  conditions  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  10  cents. 

76.  Successful  Methods  of  Teaching  English 
to  Bilingual  Children  in  Seattle  Public 
Schools.  10  cents. 

77.  Opportunities  for  the  Preparation  of 
Teachers  of  Children  of  Native  and 
Minority  Groups.  5  cents. 

79.  Legislative  plans  for  financing  public 
education.  10  cents. 

80.  Sources  of  Visual  Aids  and  Equipment  for 
Instructional  Use  in  Schools.  10  cents. 

81.  Per  capita  costs  in  city  schools,  1936-37. 
5  cents. 

82.  Physical  Education  in  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education.  10  cents. 


[  USE  ORDER  BLANK  ON  NEXT  PAGE  ] 


LEAFLETS 

30.  Federal  aid  for  education,  1935-36  and 
1936-37.  (In  press.) 

31.  Government  publications  useful  to  geog¬ 
raphy  teachers.  (In  press.) 

32.  Personnel  and  Financial  Statistics  of 

School  Organizations  Serving  Rural  Chil¬ 
dren,  1933-34.  5  cents. 

33.  The  Housing  and  Equipment  of  School 
Libraries.  5  cents. 

34.  State  Library  Agencies  as  Sources  of 
Pictorial  Material  for  Social  Studies.  5 
cents. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

this 

summer 

many  students  of  Education 


BULLETIN  1938  Misc.  No.  2 

“  To  Promote  the  Cause  of  Education  " 
of  great  assistance  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  studies. 

BULLETIN  1938  Misc.  No.  2 

is  a  pictorial  presentation 
of  t lie  functions,  activities 
and  services  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  material  was 
lirst  published  as  the  Febru¬ 
ary  1938  issue  of  School  Life. 
80  pages,  profusely  illustrated. 
Price  20  cents. 

★ 

TO  INSURE  DELIVERY  OF  YOUR  COPIES  IN 
TIME  FOR  YOUR  SUMMER  SESSION,  ORDER 
NOW. 

★ 

Send  orders,  with  remittance,  to  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  United  Stales  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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See  Page  :tH7  for  List  of  Publications 

Date  _ _ _ _ _ 

Superintendent  of  Documents, 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kindly  send  to  the  address  below  the  publications  listed  on  this  request  blank.  Find  $ 
enclosed  (check  or  money  order)  in  payment. 


Number  of  Copies 

Publication  Number  and  Title 

Amount 

Education  Price  List  No.  31  (free  catalog  of  publications). 

School  Life,  1  year’s  service  (10  issues  $1). 

Total 

Send  publications  to: 


Name  _ _ _ _  Street  address 

City _ _ _ _ _ _ _  State  „ . 


Position 
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Lewis  R.  Alderman,  adult  education. 
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Higher  education: 

Frederick  J.  Kelly,  chief. 

Ben  W.  Frazier,  teacher  training. 

Walton  C.  John,  higher  education. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  higher  education. 

John  H.  McNeely,  higher  education. 
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Special  problems: 
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Walter  H.  Gaumnitz,  rural  education  problems. 
Elise  H.  Martens,  education  of  exceptional  children. 
Ambrose  Caliver,  education  of  Negroes. 

- ,  education  by  radio. 

Statistical: 

Emery  M.  Foster,  chief. 

David  T.  Blose,  associate  statistician. 

Henry  G.  Badger,  associate  statistician. 
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Editorial: 
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Olga  Jones,  acting  chief. 

John  H.  Lloyd,  editorial  assistant. 

Margaret  F.  Ryan,  editorial  assistant. 

John  S.  Shaw,  editorial  assistant. 

Library: 

Sabra  W.  Vought,  chief. 

Martha  R.  McCabe,  assistant  librarian. 

Edith  A.  Wright,  research  and  reference. 

Agnes  I.  Lee,  cataloger. 

Susan  O.  Futterer,  cataloger. 

Ruth  A.  Gray,  research  assistant. 

Lem  Banks,  reference  assistant. 

Library  Service: 

Ralph  McNeal  Dunbar,  chief. 

Nora  Beust,  school  libraries. 

Edith  Gantt,  public  libraries. 

Edith  A.  Lathrop,  school  libraries. 
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Agricultural  education: 
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Frank  W.  Lathrop,  research  specialist. 

W.  A.  Ross,  specialist  in  subject  matter. 

W.  N.  Elam,  agent,  special  groups. 

H.  B.  Swanson,  specialist  in  teacher  training. 

R.  W.  Gregory,  specialist  in  part-time  and  evening'schools. 


Trade  and  industrial  education: 
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C.  M.  Arthur,  research  specialist 
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Frank  Cushman. 
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Vocational  rehabilitation  service,  States: 
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